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wis Work; and have before me a reign, that drew upon it 
an univerſal 


a 
_ oycr theſe Nations, and all the neighbouring King- 


gion: and all of them 
enſlaving the reſt of Europe, that the cheek which the Revolution in England 
ſeemed to promiſe, put à new life in thoſe, who before were ſunk in deſpair. It 
ſeemed to be a double bottomed Monarchy, where there were N ee. 
reigus; but thoſe Who kne the Queen's temper and principles, had no appre- 
henſions of divided Cotinſels, or of a diſt Government. 7 
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expectation of great things to follow, from ſuch The 
uſpicious beginnings ; and from ſo general a joy as was —— | 
dos and States; of whom, fome had apprehended a gene- 
ral W if not the total ruine of the Proteſtant Reli- 
aw-ſuch a progres made by the French in the deſign of 
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1689 That which gaye the moſt melancholy proſpect, was the ill ſtate of the Kings 
3 health, whoſe W ſo long at St. James's. CON exerciſe or hunting, wn, A N 
The effects vas ſo much uſed by him that it was become neceſſary, had brought him under 
dans | ſach'a weakneſs, as was like to have very ill eſſects: And the face he forced 
\ * himſelfto ſet upon it, that it might not appear too much, made an impreſſion 
on his temper. He was apt to be peeviſn: it put him under a neceſſity of be- 
ing much in his cloſet, and of being filent and reſerved; which, agreeing fo well! 
Vith his natural diſpoſition, made him go off from what all his Friends had ad- 
 viſed, and he had promiſed them he would ſet about, of being more viſible, open, 
and communicative. The Nation had been ſo much accuſtomed to this, in the 
two former reigns, that many ſtudied to perſwade him, it wou d be neceflary tor 2 
E might be more acceſſible, and freer in his 
diſcourſe. He ſe&ned reſolved on it; But he ſaid, his ill health made it impo - 
fible for him to execute it: And ſo he went on in his former way, or rather he 
grew more retired, and was not cafily come at, nor ſpoke to. And in avery 
ew days, after he was ſet on the Throne, he went out to Hampron-Court And 
from that palace he came into Town only on Council days. So that the face of RF 
a Court, and the rendezvous, uſual in the publick rooms, was now quite broke. 
This gave an early and general diſguſt. The gaiety and the diverſions of a Court | 
diſappeared. And, tho the Queen ſet her ſelf to make up, what was wanting 
in the King, by a great vivacity and chearfulneſs ; yet when it appeared that ſhe 
meddled not in bulineſs, ſo that few found their account in making their Court 
to her, tho ſhe gave a wonderful content to all that came near her, yet few came. 
The King found the air of Hampron-Court agreed ſo well with him, that he 
reſolved to live the greateſt part of the year there. But that 12 was ſo very 
old built, and ſo irregular, that a deſign was formed of railing new buildings 
there, for the Kipg and the Queen's Apartments. This ſhewed a Reſolution 
, to live at a diſtance from London And the entring ſo ſoon on fo expenſive 4 
building, afforded matter of cenfure to thoſe, who were diſpoſed enough to en- 
tertain it. And this fpread a univerſal diſcontent in the City of, Londan. And 
theſe ſmall and almoſt indiſcernable beginnings and ſeeds of ill humour, have ever 
ſince gone on in a very vilible enereaſe and progreſs. AG 
A new Miz The firſt thing the King did, was, to chooſe a Miniſtry, and to ſettle a Coun- 
niftry,  cil. The Earl of Shrewsbury ws declared Secretary of State, and had the great- 
_ eſt Shafe of the King's. Confidence. No exception cou'd be made to the choice, 
except on account of his Youth. But he applied himſelf to buſineſs with great 
diligence, and maintained his candor and temper with more reſervedneſs, than 
was expected from one of his age. It was for ſome time under conſideration, who 
ſhould-be the other Secretary; at laſt the Earl of Nottingham was pitched on. 
He had oppoſed the Settlement with great earneſtneſs, in his copious way of 
[peering But he had always ſaid, that, tho he vou d not make a King, yet up= {| 
on His Principles, 'hecou'd obey him better than thoſe who were ſo much ſer on 
making one. The High-Church Party: did apprehend, that the oppoſition they 
had given the King's Advancement, and the zeal that others had ſhewed for it, 
would alienate him from them, and throw him into other hands, from whom no | 
_ _- was to be expected for them: And they looked for ſevere revenges for the hard- 
_ ſhips they had put on cheſẽ in the end of King Charles's Reign. This grew dais 
ly upon that Party, and made them begin to look back toward King Faies. So, 
not to provoke ſogreata Body too much, it was thought gdviſeable to emplo 
The Earl of the Earl of Nottingham.  'T 2 Increaſe of * had madle 
e aneh many apprehend, it was too much to be truſted to one Perſon: So it vas reſol v: 
unacceptable ed to put the Chancery in Commiſſion: And the Earl of Nottingham-was pro- 
to theWhiga, poſed to be the firſt in the Commiſſion,- but he refuſed it. 80 Maynard, Keck, and 
Rawlinſon, three eminent Lawyers, were made the three Commiſſioners of the 
Great Seal. And ſoon after that, the Earl of Nottingham was appointed Secre- 
tary of State. This gave as much ſatisfattion'to all the High-Party, as it be- 
got 8 and diſtruſt in other. The one hoped for protection and favour 
y his Means: They reckoned, he would infuſe all the Prerogative Notions in- 
to the King; and give him ſucha jealouſy of every ſtep that the others ſhould 
make in prejudice of theſe, that from thence the King would ſee cauſe to ſuſpect 
- | ; * . i : ; all 
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they were undermining ſome of thoſe Prer atives, for which the Earl of Nor- 
tingham ſeemed. to be ſo zealous. This had a great effect on the King, who be- 
ing i t of our Conſtitution, and naturally cautious, ſaw cauſe enough to 


7 20 
= Gili the heat he found among the, who expreſſed much zeal for him, but who 
r= | at the ſame time, to have with. it a great mixture of Republican princi- 


es. , on the other hand, were much oftended at the employing of the Earl 


8 5 Nottingham. And he gave them daily cauſe to be more diſpleaſed at it: For 


he ſet himſelf with a moſt cager Partiality againſt the whole Party, and againſt 
all the motions made by them: And he ſtudied to poſſeſs the King with a ver 
bad opinion of them. And, whereas Secretaries of State have a particular Al- 


lowance for ſuch Spies, as they employ to procure intelligence, how exact ſoever 
be might be in procuring Foreign intelligence, he ſpared no ooft nor pains to have 


an account of all that pailed in the City, and in other angry cabals: And he fur- 
niſhed the King very copiouſly that way; which made a deep Impreſſion on him, 
and had very bad effects. The Earl of Dey was made Marquiſs of Carmarthen, 


and Preſident of the Council: and Lord Halifax had the Privy Seal. The laſt of 


theſe had gone into all the Steps that had been made for the King, with great 


zeal, and by that means was hated by the High-Party, whom for diſtinction ſake 
IT will hercafter call TORIES, and the other W HIGS: Terms that I have 
zoken much againſt, and have ever hated: But to avoid making always a longer 
deſcription, 1 muſt uſe them; they being now become as common as if they 
had been words of our Language. Lord Halifax ſoon ſaw that his friendſhi 


* 


with the Whigs was not like to laſt long: His oppoſing the Excluſion ſtuck ſti 
deep with them: And the buſineſs of the 50 arranto's, and the delivering up 


of Charters, was caſt on him: The ſlowneſs of relieving Ireland was alſo charg- 
ed on him; He had for ſome time great credit with the King; tho” his Mercuri- 


al Wit was not well ſuited with the King's Phlegm. Lord Carmarthen could 


not bear the equality, or rather the preference that ſeemed to. be given to Lord 
Halifax : And therefore ſet on the ſtorm, that quickly broke out upon him. 

Lord Mordaunt was made Earl of Monmouth, and firſt Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury ; And Lord De La Mere, made Earl of Warrington, was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: Lord Godolphin was likewiſe brought into the "Treaſury, to the 
great grief of the other Two; who ſoon ſawy, that the King conſidered him 
more than them both. For, as he underſtood Treaſury buſineſs well; ſo his 
calm and cold way ſuited the King's temper. The Earls of Monmouth and War- 
rington, tho both moſt violent Whigs, became great enemies: The former was ge- 
nerous, and gave the inferior Places freely ; but ught out the men, who were 
moſt noted for Republican Principles, for them all: And the other, they ſaid, 
ſold every thing that was in his Power. The Privy Council was compoſed chict- 


fy of Whigs. | 


Nation. The firſt of theſe was Sir Jobn Holt, 
made Lord Chief Juſtice of Eng/and, then a young man for ſo high a poſt, who 


maintained it all his time with a high reputatiog for capacity, integrity, cou- 


rage, and great diſpatch. So that ſince the Lord Chief Juſtice Hales time, that 
Bench has not bregſo well filled, as it was by him. ES. 

© The King's chief perſonal favour, lay between Benthinck and Sidney The 
former. was made Earl of Portland, and Groom of the Stole, and continued for 


„ entirely truſted by the King ; and ſerved him with great fidelity 


and obſequiouſneſs : But he could never bring himſelf to be e to the 
Engliſh Nation. The other was made firſt, Lord Sidney, and then Earl of Run 
ney And was put in ſeveral ox poſts. He was made Secretary of State, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, an 

pleaſure, that he was not able to follow buſineſs with a due application. The 
Earls of Devonſbire and Dorſet had the White Staffs: The firſt was Lord Stew- 
ard, and the other was Lord Chamberlain: and they being both Whigs, the 
houſhold was made up of ſuch, except where —_— were buyers for places, which 

| - Hb | 
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Maſter of the Ordnance : But he was ſo ſet on 


3 


All the ſhew of kindneſs that they might put on to him, when at the ſame time 168 


Nothing gave a more general ſatisfaction than the naming of the Judges; the The Jud 
King —_— every Privy Counſellor, to bring a liſt of twelve: Jos: out of be” — 
theſe, twelve very learned and „ Judges were choſen. This nomination 
was generally well received oyer the 
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1689 were ſet to ſale: And tho' the King ſeemed to diſcourage that, yet he did hot 


put in Commiſſion ; And Herbert made Earl of Torrington, was firſt in the Com- 
miſſion. He tried to dictate to the Board: And, when he found that did not 

paſs upon them, he left it; and ſtudied all he could to diſparage their conduct: 
5 8 And it was thought, he hoped to have been advanced to that high Truft alone. 
The Con- The firſt thing propoſed to be done, was to turn the Convention into a Par- 
vention rurn- [jament, according to the precedent ſet in the 5 1680. This 283 
6d to a Far- by all the Tories. They ſaid, Writs were indiſpenſible to the being of a Par- 


n, And, tho“ che like was done at the Reſtoration, yet it was ſaid, that 
| the Convention was then called, when there was no King nor Great Seal in Eng- 
land * And it was called by the conſent of the lawful King, and was done upon 

| true and viſible, and not on a pretended neceſſity : And they added that, after 

all, even then the Convention 'was not looked on as a legal Parliament: Its acts 

were ratificd in a ſubſequent Parliament; and from thence oy had their Au- 

thority. So it was moved, that the Convention ſhould be diffolved, and a new 


well - affected to it were generally choſen: And it was thought, that the damp, 
which was now ſpread into many parts of the Nation, would occaſion great 
changes in a new election. On the other hand, the neceſſity of affairs was ſo 
| rec that no time was to be loſt: A delay of forty days might be the total 


7 


| King on the Throne, would be more zealous to maintain him there, than any 

new ſet of men could poſſibly be: And thoſe who ſubmitted to a King, de fatto, 

muſt likewiſe ſubmit to a Parliament, de fa&o. So the Bill paſt: And a day was 

ſet for the call of both Houſes, and for requiring the Members to take the Oaths. 

Some Bi- Eight Biſhops abſented themſelves,” who were Sancroft of Canterbury, Thomas 
_ ave OS 72 er, Lake of Cbicheſter, Turner of Ely, Loyd of Norwich, ' Ken of Bath 
hv and Wells, Frampton of Glocgſter, and White of Peterborough.” But in the mean 

| while, that they might recommend themſelves by a ſhew of Moderation, ſome of 
them moved the Houſe of Lords, before they withdrew from it, for a bill of 
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by che Earl of Nottingham . And, as he ſaid to me, they were the ſame that he 
had prepared for the Houſe of Commons in King Charles's time, during the 
Debates of the Excluſion ; But then things of that | 

fices, to lay the heat of that Time, and to render the Church Party more popu- 


Sancroft, Thomas, and Lake, never came: The two laſt died ſoon after. Ken, was 
a Man ofa warm imagination: And at the time of the King's firſt landing, he de- 
clared heartily for him, and adviſed all the Gentlemen, that he ſaw, to go and 
join with him. But during the Debates in the Convention, he went with great 

eat into the notion of a Prince Regent. And now, upon the call of the ouſe, 

he withdrew into his Dioceſe.” He changed his Mind again, and wrote a paper. 


read it, as the Dr. has told me often. | His Chaplain, Dr. Eyre, did alſo tell 
that he came with him to London, where at firſt he owned 12 ww e 8 
to the Houſe of Lords, and to take the Oaths. But the firſt Day after he came 
to Town, he was prevailed on to change his mind: And he has continued ever 


i 


active ſtate, ſtill refuſing the Oaths, but neither acting or ſpeaking, except ingreat 


* 


the rules of good conſcience. All preſentations are directed to iſhops, or to 
their, Chancellors. © But, by a general agreement in the year 1660, the Biſho 

reſolyed to except out of the Patents, that they gave their Chancellors, the 
power of giving Inſtitution into Qures, which before that, the Chancellors were 


im- 


7 
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encourage propoſitions, that were made for the detecting thoſe practices. Thus 
was the Court, the Miniſtry, and the Council compoſed.” The Admiralty was 


Parliament ſummoned: For in the Joy which accompanied the Revolution, men 


ofs of Ireland; and ſtop all our preparations at Sea: Nor was it adviſeable, 
in ſo critical a time, to put the Nation into the ferment, which a new election 
vould occaſion. And it was reaſonable to expect, that thoſe who had ſer the 


Toleration, and another of Comprehenſion: And theſe were drawn and offered 


ind were locked on as Arti- 


lar. After theſe motions mide, the Biſhops that were in the Houſe withdre y: 


perſwading the Clergy to take the Oaths, which he ſhewed to Dr. Whitby, who 


ſince in a very warm oppoſition to the Government. Sancroſt went on in his un- 


confidence, to any, againſt their taking them. Theſe Biſhops did one thing very 
| inconſiſtent with their other actions, and that could not 2 rec x Auth 
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impowered to give in the Biſhop's abſence, ' Now the Biſhops were bound to 168 
ſee that the Clergy, before they gave them Inſtitution, took the Oaths to the CAVWNI 
Government. In order therefore to decline the doing this, and yet avoid the 
actions of Quare Impedit, that they would be liable to, if they did not admit 
the Clerks preſented to them, they gave new Patents to their Chancellors, em- 
powering them to give Inſtitution; which they knew could not be done, but by 
tendring the Oaths. So = gave authority to Lay- men, to admit men to Be- 
nefices, and to do that which they thought unlawful, as was the ſwearing to an 
Uſurper againſt the lawful King. Thus it ap how far the Engagement 
of intereſt and ee aan run men into contradictiosn. | 
VU pon the Biſhops refuſing the Oaths, a Bill was brought into the Houſe of 
Commons, requiring all Perſons to take them by a prefixed Day, under ſeveral 
forfeitures and penalties. The Clergy that took them not, were to fall under 
ſuſpenſion for ſix months, and at the end of thoſe, they were to be deprived. 
XZ This was followed with a particular eagerneſs by ſome, who were known ene 
mies to the Church: And it was then generally believed, that a great part of 
the Clergy would refuſe the Oaths, So they hoped to have an advantage againſt 
the Church by this means. Hambden perſwaded the King, to add a period to 
a Speech he made, concerning the Affairs of Ireland, in which he propoſed the 
admitting all Proteſtants to ſerve in that War. This was underſtood, to be in- 
tended, for taking off the Sacramental Teſt, which was neceſſary by the Law, 
to qualify men for INN and was looked on, as the chief ſecurity the . 
Church) of England had, as it excluded Piſſenters from all employments. And 5 : 
it was tried, if a bargain could be made, for excuſing the Clergy from the 
Oaths, provided the Diſſenters might be excuſed from the Sacrament, The 
King put this into his ee without communicating it to the Miniſtry: And 
it had a very ill effect. It was not only rejected by a great . in both Hou- | 
ſes; but it very much heightened the prejudices againſt the King, as bearing no 5 
great affection to the Church of England, when he propoſed the opening ſuch a 
XZ door, which they believed would be fatal to them. The rejecting this, made 
the Act impoling the Oaths to be driven on with the more zeal,” This was in I was made 
2X debate, when I came into the Houſe of Lords: For Hard, Biſhop of Salisbury, Biſhop of 
died this Winter: Many ſpoke to the King in my favour, without my know- b. 
ledge. The King made them no anſwer. But a few days after he was ſet on 
the Throne, he of his own motion named me to that Sce: And he did it in 
terms more obliging, than uſually fell from him. When I waited on the Queen, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped TI would now put in practice thoſe notions, with which 
had taken the liberty often to entertain her. All the forms of the cong? d elire, 
and my Election, were carried on with diſpatch. . But a great difficulty was in 
view. Sancroſt would not ſec me; and he refuſed to conſecrate me. So by 
Law, when the Mandate was brought to him, upon not obeying it, he muſt 
have been ſued in a Premunire And for ſome Days, he ſeemed determined to 
venture that: But as the danger came near, he prevented it, by granting a Com- 
miſſion to all the Biſhops of his Province, or to any three of them, in Con- 
junction with the Biſhop of London, to exerciſe his Metropolitical authority du- 
ring pleaſure. Thus he did authorize others to conſeerate me, while yet he 
ſeemed to think it an unlawful Act. This was ſo mean, that he himſelf was a- 
X fſhamed'of it afterwards. But he took an odd way to overthrow it: For he ſent 
for his original Warrant: And ſo'took-it out of the Office, and got it into his 
ee (, ˙ i) To 3% ooh TOR OM OTA 
I happened to come into the Houſe of Lords, when two great debates were 
managed with much heat in it. The one was about the Toleration and Com- 
prehenſion, and the other was about the Impoſing the Oaths on the Clergy. 
And I was engaged at my firſt coming there, to bear a large ſhare in both. | 
XZ That which was long inſiſted on, in the Houſe of Lords, was, that inſtead of Debates can- 
the Clauſe poſitively enacting, that the Clergy ſhould be obliged to take the Gabs the 
Oaths, the King might be impowered to tener them, and then the refuſal wass 


to be puniſhed according to the Clauſe, as it ſtood in the Act. It was thought, 
ſuch a power would oblige them to their good behaviour, and be an effectua 


reſtraint upon them: They would be * quiet at leaſt by it: . 
they 


2 


1689 they came under Deprivation, or the: 
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& them deſperate, and ſet them on to undermine the Government. - It was ſaid, 


* ” 
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. 
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lad time ſufficient! given them to ſtudy the point: And, if in that time they 


An AR of 
| Toleration, 


A motion 
for a Com- 


prehenſion. 


HFouſe of Lords, and at the Conferences with the Commons. 


that the Clergy; by the Offices of the Church, did ſolemnly own their Alle- 
2 to 15 the ſight of all their people; that no Oath could lay 


ng 
thou 


ither-paſs over thoſe Offices,: or perform them, otherwiſe than as the 
Law penn rm was a clear method, — — to the Act of Unitormity, to 
proceed ſevercly againſt them. It was alſo ſaid, that in many diſſerent changes 
of Government, Oaths had N ſo effectual a ſecurity as was imagined : 


Diſtinctions were found out, 


poſitions, to urge this with ſo much vehemence. 


a concern, who would not give ſecurity to it; eſpecially, fince the Oath was 
brought to ſuch low and general terms, The pes | 

would put à hardſhip upon the King, which was always to be carefully a 
voided. | The day prefixed was at the diſtance of ſome months: So that Men 


could not ſatisfy themſelves, as to the lawfulneſs of acknowledging the Govern- 
ment, it was not fit that they ſhould continue in the higheſt Poſts of the Church. 


An exception of Twelve was propoſed, who ſhould be ſubject to the Law, 


upon refuſing the Oaths, when required to it by the King; but that was reject- 
And 


the Incumbents who ſhould be deprived by virtue of this Act: And fo it paſſed. 


I was the chief Manager of the Debate, in favour of the _— 1 in the 
ut, ſeeing it 


could not be carried, I acquicſced the more cafily ; becauſe, tho? in the begin- 
ning of theſe: Debates I was aſſured, that thoſe who ſeemed reſolved not to 


take the Oaths, yet prayed for the King in their Chappels; yet I found after- 
wards this was not true, for they named no King nor Queen, and ſo it was ca- 
y to gueſa, whom they meant by ſuch an indefinite deſignation. I alſo he ard 


many things, that made me conclude, they were endeavouring to raiſe all the 
Oppoſition to the Government poſſible. Fo a oor TE ng 
The Bill-of Toleration paſſed cafily. It excuſed Diſſenters from all 1 
ties, ſor their not coming to Church, and for going to their ſeparate Meet - 
ings. There was an exception of Socinians Bur a proviſion was put in it, 
in favour of Ygakers ;;, And, tho' the reſt were required to take the Oaths to 


the Government, They were excuſed, upon making in lieu thereof a ſolemn De- 


claration. They were to take out Warrants for the Houſes they met in: And 
the juſtices of Peace were required to grant them. Some propoſed, that the 
Act ſhould only be temporary, as a neceſſary reſtraint upon the Diſſenters, that 
22 .demean themſelves, ſo as to merit the continuance of it, when the 
term 


m of years now offered ſhould end. But this was rejected: There was now. 
an univerſal inclination to paſs the Act: But it could not be expected, that the 
Nation would be in the ſame 2 diſpoſition towards them at another time. 1 


ſhewed ſo much zeal for this Act, as very much ſunk my Credit, which had ri- 
ſen from the 1 I had gained, for 8ppoſing That which enacted the 
taking the Oaths. As for the Act of Comprehenſion, ſome progreſs was made 
in it. But a Proviſo was offered, that, in imitation of the Ads paſſed in Kin 


Henry the Eighth and King Edward the Sixth's time, a number of perſons, both 


of the Clergy and Laity, might be cmpowered to prepare ſuch a Reformation 
of things, relating to the Church, as might be offered to King and Parliament, 


in order to the healing our Diviſions, and the correcting what might be amiſs 
or deſective in our Conſtitution. This was preſſed with great carneſtneſs by ma» 


e 


ny of the temporal Lords. Lat that time did imagine, that the Clergy would 
have come into ſuch a deſign with zeal and unanimity : And I feared this would 
be looked ow jap as taking the matter out of their hands: And for that 
reaſon-T argued ſo warmly againſt this, that it was carried by a ſmall Majority. 
ane | 2 | ED n 


d 1 
ments on them, than thoſe Acts of religious Worſhip did: And if thay | 


ſenſes were put on words, by which they were 
interpreted ſo, as to ſignify but little, when a Government came to need e 5 


from them: And it ill became thoſe, who had formerly complained of theſe im- 
„ a On the other hand, it was 


urged, that no man ought to be truſted by a Government, chiefly in ſo ſacred 
ient that was — 


1 che mitigation that was obtained, was a power to the King, to 
reſerve a third part of the profits of any twelve — he ſhould name, to 
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2X tolct it fall. But I was convinced ſoon aſter, that I had taken won Ir 


ellential in itſelf, and that Scruples, how ill grounded 


\ 


*%. 


K WIA and N. Many, 


and that the method propoſed by theſe Lords, was the only one like to prove e 


ſectual: But this did not ſo recommend me to the Clergy, as to balance the 


cenſure I came under, for moving, in another Proviſo of that Bill, that the Sub- 
2X ſcription, inſtead of Aſent and Conſent, ſhould only be to 12 with a promiſe 
of Conformity. There was a Proviſo likewiſe, in the Bill, i | 
Z | kneeling at the 


for T . with 
Sacrament, and being baptized with the Sign of the Croſs, to 
ſuch as, aſter conference N thoſe heads, ſhould ſolemnly proteſt, they were not 
ſatisfied as to the lawtulneſs of them. hat concerning K neeling, . occaſioned.a 


vehement Debate: For, the Poſture being the chief exception that the Diſſenters 


had, the giving up this was thought to be the opening a way for them to come 
into Employments. Yet it was carried in the Houſe of Lords. And I declared 
my ſelf zealous for it. For fince, it was acknowledged, that the Poſture was not 

ſoever, were raiſed upon 


it, it ſeemed reaſonable to leave the matter as indifferent in its practice, as it 


_ 
_ 


nemies of the Church, who intended to ſubvert it. 


Thoſe who had moved for this Bill, and afterwards brought Tt into the 
Houſe, acted a very diſingenuous part: For, while they ſtudied to recommend 


3 | themſelves by this ſhew of Moderation, they ſet on their Friends to oppoſe it: 


And ſuch as were very ſincerely and cordially for it, were repreſented as the E- 
When the Bill was ſent down 


ds the Houſe of Commons, it was let lic on the Table. And, inſtead of pro- 


3 with the Bill of Comprehenſion, as containing matters relating to the Church, in 


MY 
1 


ſerve it: So this good Beſign being zealouſly oppoſ 


and ſeemed to wi 


= 5 

2 

*3 2 : * 3 
that Conſcience was God's 
be 


I ceeding in it, they made an Addreſs to the King, for ſummoning a Convocation 


of the Clergy to attend, according to cuſtom, on the Seſſion of Parliament. 
The Party, that was now beginning to be formed againſt the Government, pre- 


XZ tended great zeal for the Church; and declared their apprehenſions that it was 


N 1 
| | y 


in danger, which was imputed by many to the Earl of Nottingbam's management. 
XX Theſe, as they went heavily into the Toleration, ſo they were much offended 


which the Repreſentative Body of the Clergy had not been ſo much as adviſed 
with. 3 W Fr; | >» R ty 747 | 1 5 
Nor was this Bill ſupported by thoſe, who ſeemed moſt favourable to the 
Diſſenters: They ſet it up for a maxim, that it was fit to keep up a ſtrong facti- 


on both in Church and State; And they thought it was not agrecable to that, to 


ſuffer ſo great a Body as the Presbyterians to be made more eaſy, or more incli- 


3 nable to unite to the Church: They alſo thought, that the Toleration would be 


beſt maintained, when great Numbers ſhould need it, and be concerned to pre- 
ed, and but faintly promot- 


it fell to the Ground. 


and to the Intereſt of the Nation. It was thought very unreafonable, that, while 

we were complaining of the Cruelty of the Church of Rome, we ſhould fall into 

ſych practices among our ſelves; chiefly, while we were engaging in a War, in 
the progreſs of which we would need the united ſtrength of the whole Nation. 

his Bill gave the King r content. He in his own Opinion always thought 

rovince, and that it ought not to be impoſed on: 

And his experience in Holland made him look on Toleration, as one of the wiſe 


Y | eſt meaſures of Government: He was much troubled to ſee ſo much ill humour 
X ſpreading among the Clergy, and by their means over a great part of the Nati- 


on. He was ſo true to his Principle herein, that he reſtrained the heat of ſome, 


who were 2 ſeyere Acts againſt Papiſts. He made them apprehend the Great Gan- 
advantage, which that wou'd give the French, to alienate all the Papiſts of Eu, tleneſs to- 
rope from us; who from thence might hope to ſet on foot a new Catholick League, "4g Pee. 
and make the War a Quarrel of Religion; which might have very bad Effects. F.. 
Nor could he pretend to protect the Proteſtants in many places of Germany, and 
in Hungary, unleſs he could cover the Papiſts in England, from all Severities on 
the account of their Religion. This was ſo * inf 

| 2 


uſcd into many, and ſo 


ed, ien 42 7 
The Clergy began now to ſhew an implacable hatred to the Nonconformiſts, An ill hu- 
for an occaſion to renew old Severitics againſt them, But mour ſpread 
wiſe, and good men did very much applaud the quieting the Nation by the To- mong the 
leration. It ſeemed to be ſuitable, both to the Spirit of the Chriſtian Religion, Clergy, 
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"War pew While domeſtick matters were raiſin 
claimed a- 2 * vigorous Preparations for 


Revenue. Kings for life ; So the King expected, t 
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1689 well underſtood by them, that the Papiſts have enjoy di the real effet ef the 


it. b 


reat heats at home, we ſaw the neceſſi- 
= War abroad, and in Ireland. The 
ng laid before both Houſes the Alliances, formerly made by the Crown of Eug- 
land, with the States, and with the Empire, together with the new ones that 
were now propoſed, which made a Rupture with France neceſſary. So, by the 
Advices a both Houſes, War was declared againſt France And the neceſſary 
Supplies, both for the unto that the King was to furniſh, and for the Reducti- 
on of Ireland, were provided. | 5 og A bar 


gainft France. 


Debates con- The next care was a Revenue, for the Support of the Government. By a long 


ranted to our 
be ſhewn for 


- 


cerning the Courſe, and the practice of ſome Ages, the Cuſtoms had been 
at the like regard ſhou ew! 
him. But mens minds were much divided in that matter. Some Whigs, who 

by a long Oppoſition, and jealouſy of the Government, had wrought themſelves 

into ſuch Republican Principles, that they could not caſily come off from them, 

ſet it up as a maxim not to grant any Revenue, but from ow to year, or at 

moſt, for a ſhort term of years. This, they thought, would render the Crown 
recarious, and oblige our Kings to ſuch a popular method of Government, as 

ould merit the — Renewal of that Grant. And they hoped, that ſo un- 

certain a Tenure, might more eaſily bring about an entire change of Govern- 

ment. For, by the denying the Revenue at any time (except upon in- 

tolerable conditions hes thought That might be cafily effected, fince it would 

render our Kings ſo feeble, that they would not be able to maintain their Au- 

thority. The Tories obſerving this, made great uſe of it, to beget in the King 

jealouſies of his Friends, with too much colour, and too great ſucceſs. They re- 

ſolved to reconcile themſelves to the King by granting it, but at preſent only to 

look on, till the Whigs, who now carried every thing, to which they ſet their 

| full ſtrength, ſhould have refuſed. it. $1 kr xbot 4. ada, 54 dolce 
The Chim- The King, as he had come through the Weſtern Countries, from his. firſt 


2 LG had been in many places moved to diſcharge the Chimney-money : 


omiſed to recommend it to the Parliament. He had done that fo 
effectually, that an Act paſt diſcharging it; tho” it was ſo much oppoſed by the 
Tories, that it ran a great hazard in the Houſe of Lords. Thoſe who oppoſed 
it, pretended, that it was the only ſure Fund, that could never fail in War, fo 
that Money would be freely advanced upon it: They ſaid, a few regulations 
would take away any grievance, that might ariſe from it: But it was thought, 
they were not willing that ſuch an Act ſhould paſs, as would render the 2 


1 = 

acceptable to the Body of the Nation. It was alſo thought, that the proſ & 4 
th = then had of a ſpeedy Revolution, in favour of King James, made fome | 
| t 


2 em unwilling to an Act, that ſeemed to lay an obligation on him, ei- 
ther to maintain it, or by reſuming his Revenue, to raiſe the hatred: of the Na- 
tion higher againſt him. When the ſettling the King's Revenue was brought 
under Conſideration, it was found, there were anticipations and charges u pon 
it, from which it ſeemed · reaſonable to clear it. So many Perſons were concern- 
ed in this, and the Seaſon of the year was ſo far advanced, that it was pretend- 
ed they had not time to examine that matter with due care: And therefore, by 
a Froviſional Act, they granted the King the Revenue for one year : And many 
intended never to carry the Grant but from year to year. This touched the 
King very ſenſibly. And matiy diſcourſes, that paſt among ſour Whigs in their 
Cabals, were communicated to him by the Earl of Nottingbam, by which he 
concluded, he was in the Hand of Perſons, that did not intend to uſe him well. 
A Bill con: © A Bill was prepared, concerning the Militia, which upon the matter, and in 
cerning the conſequence of many clauſes in it, took it in a great meaſure both from the Crown. 
Mil and out of the Lords Lieutenants; who being generally Peers, a Bill that Iefe 
ſened their authority ſo much; was not like to paſs in the Houſe of Lords: So 
it was let lie on the Table. By this likewiſe, which was chiefly promoted by 

the Whigs; the King came 
Throne, intended to depreſs his Prerogative, as much as they had exalted his 


Per- 


8 


Joleration, tho' they were not comprehended within the Statute that enacted 
| | : N n Ri i 


think, that thoſe who had raiſed him to th. 
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= perſon. He ſeemed to grow tender and jealous upon theſe points, the =—_—_— 1689 
tance of every one of them being much aggravated by the Earl of Nottingham, @ N NI 
fi= who had furniſhed him with a ſcheme of all the points of the Prerogative, and of 
he their dependance one upon another: And he ſeemed ſo poſſeſſed with this, that 
j many of thoſe who had formerly moſt of his confidence, found a coldneſs grow- 
at ing upon him, which increaſed their diſguſt, and made them apprehend, they 
he ſhould again ſee a Reign full of Prerogative maxims. One thing the Houſe of 
ry Commons granted, which was very acceptable to the King: * the 
fi. States about 600,000 J. for the charge they hud been at in the Fleet and Army, 

- WM which they furniſhed the King with at the Revolution. 


They could not be brought to another point, tho often and much preſſed to Debates con- 
it by che King. He thought nothing would ſettle the minds of the Nation ſo * 
much as an Act of Indemnity, with proper exceptions of ſome Criminals, that *. "" 
ſhould be left to Juſtice, Jefferies was in the Tower ; Wright, who had been F 
Lord Chief Juſtice, and ſome of the Judges, were in Newgate ; Graham and 

Burton, who had been the wicked Solicitors in the former Reigns, were in Pri- 

ſon ; but the hotteſt of the Whigs would not fet this on. They thought it beſt 

to keep many under the laſh ; they intended ſevere revenges for the Blood that 
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- had been ſhed, and for the many unjuſt things that had been done in the end of 

* King Charles's Reign; they ſaw, that the clogging the Indemnity, with many 

* comprehenſive Exceptions, would create King James a great Party; ſo they did 

"= not think it proper to offer at that: Jet they reſolved to keep them ſtill in their 

14 wer, till a better ee for falling on them ſhould offer itſelf: There- 

IX ore they proceeded ſo ſlowly in that matter, that the Bill could not be brought 

ug to a ripeneſs during this Seſſion. It is true, the great mildneſs of the King's 

Rog temper, and the gentleneſs of his Government, which was indeed rather liable 
rh to cenſure, as being too remiſs, ſet people's minds much at caſe : And; if it gave 

to | . . , 

fo too much boldneſs tothoſe, who began to ſet up an open oppoſition to him, yet ; 
# it gained upon the greater part ot the Nation, who ſaw none of thoſe moving | 

ſb 1 that had been ſo common in former Reigns : And all promiſed them- 

Th elves happy days, under ſo merciful a Prince. But angry men put a wicked 


== conſtruction on the carneſtneſs'the King ſhewed for an Act of Indemnity ; They 
he WR Ffaid, he intended to make uſe of a ſet of Prerogative men, as ſoon as legally he 
-4 IX could; And therefore he deſired the Inſtruments of King James's illegal Go- 
ſo IX y<ernment might be once ſecured, that ſo he might employ them. The 
Earls of Monmouth and Warrington were infuſing jealouſies of the King into their 
t, = party, with the ſame induſtry that the Earl of ö —— was, at the ſame time, 
:inſtilling into the King jealouſies of them: And both acted with too much ſuc- 
55  X ceſs; which put matters much out of joint. For tho* the Earls of Shrewsbur 


* 


= and Devonſhire did all they could, to ſtop the progreſs and effects of thoſe ſuſ- 
ne 89 0 o . = : » 
1 picions, with which the Whigs were poſſeſſed, yet they had not credit enough 


hn do doit. The Earl of 8 tho” he had more of the King's favour, yet 
4 4 had not ſtrength to reſiſt the Earl of Nottingbam's pompous and tragical De- 
1 lamations. e e r | 
u I bere was a Bill of great importance ſent up by the Commons to the Lords, The Bill of 
d- that was not finiſhed this Seſſion. It was a Bill, declaring the Rights and Li- Rights. 
„ berties of England, and the Succeſſion to the Crown, as had been agreed by 
y XZ both Houſes of Parliament, to the King and Queen and their Iſſue, and after | 
them, to the Princeſs Anne and her Iſſue, and after theſe, to the King and his 5 
I ſſue. A Clauſe was inſerted, diſabling all Papiſts from ſucceeding to the Crown, 
ie to which the Lords added, or ſuch as ſbould marry Papifts. To this I propoſ- 
dd an additional Clauſe, abſolving the Subjects, in that caſe, from their Allegi- 
ance. This was ſeconded by the Earl of Shrewsbury + And it paſſed without 
4 any o polition, or debate Which amazed us all, conſidering the importance of 
r., Bat the King ordered me to propoſe: the naming the Dutcheſs of Hanover, 
and her Poſterity, next in the Succeffion.: He ſignified his pleaſure in this alſo 
o do the Miniſters. But he ordered me to begin the Motion in the Houle, be- 
' agauauſe I had already ſet it on foot. And the Duke of Hanover had now other 
10 thoughts of the matter, and was ſeparating himſelf from the Intereſts of France. 
19 The Lords agreed to the propoſition without any oppoſition. So it was ſent 
ſ- donn to the Commons. There were great Debates there upon it. Hambden 
Vo I. II. | 2 preſs 
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1689 preſſed it vehemently... But Wildman, and all the Republican Party; oppoſed 
. it. Their ſecret Reaſon ſeemed to be, a deſign to extinguiſh, Monarchy, and 
therefore to ſubſtitute none, beyond the three that were named, that fo the Su- 
ceſſion might quickly come to an end. But it not being decent to on this, 
all that they pretended was, that there being many in the lineal Succet- 
125 ſion, aſter the three that were named, who were then of the Church of Rome, 
the leaving to them a poſſibility to ſucceed, upon their turning Proteſtants, 
might have a good effect on them, and diſpoſe them to hearken to Inſtruction; 
all which would be defeated by a Declaration in favour of the Dutcheſs. ates” 
I 0o this it was anſwered, in a free Conference, that for that very reaſon it was fit 
to make this Declaration: Since nothing could bring us into a more certain dan- 
ger, than a pretended Converſion of a falſe Convert, ho might by ſuch a diſgulſe 
aſcend the Throne, and ſo work our ruine by ſecret artifices. | Both Houſes ad- 
hered, after the free Conference. So the Bull fell for that time: But it was re- 
ſolved to take it up at the opening of the next Seſſion. And the My thought, 
it was not then convenient to renew the motion of the Dutcheſs of Hanover, of 
which he ordered me to write her a particular account. It was fit once to have 
the Bill paſſed, that enacted the perpetual Excluſion of all Papiſts: For that, 
upon the matter, brought the Succeſſion to their door. And if any in the Line, 
before Her, ſhould pretend to change, as it was not very likely to happen, ſo 
it would not be eaſily believed. So it was reſolved to carry this matter no fur- 
ther at this time. The Bill paſſed without any oppoſition, in the beginning of 
the next Seſſion ; which I mention here, that I might end this matter all at once. 
The preſent Seſſion was drawn to a great length, and was not ended till Au- 
| gut And then it broke up with a great deal of ill humour. „ Ml 
King, gamets One accident happen'd this Summer, of a pretty extraordinary nature, that de 
Great Seal ſerves to be remembred. A Fiſher- man, between Lambeth and Vaux-hall,was draws - 
Thame; ing a Net pretty cloſe to the Channel; and a great weight was, not without fome 
Hs difficulty, drawn to the Shore, which, when taken up, was found to be the 
Great Seal of England. King James had called for it from the Lord J Feries, 
the night before he went away, as intending to make a ſeeret uſe of it, for Par- 
dons or Grants. But it ſeems, when he went away, he thought either, that 
. the Bulk or Weight of it made it inconvenient to be carried off, or that it was 
to be hereaſter of no more uſe to him: And therefore, that it might not be 
made uſe of againſt him, he threw it into the Thames. The Fiſher-man: was well 
rewarded, when he brought the Great Seal to the King: And by his Order 
The State of - But now I muſt look over to the affairs of Ireland, and to King James's mo- 
Affairs in re- tions. Upon his coming to the Court of France, he was received with great 
* ſhews of Tenderneſs and Reſpect; the French King aſſuring him, that, as they 
had both the ſame Intereſts, ſo he would never give over the War, till he had re- 
ſtored him to his Throne. The only proſpect he now had, was to keep up his 
Party in Ireland and Scotland. The Meſſage from Tyrconnel; for ſpeedy upplics, 
was very preſſing: And his Party in Scoz/and ſent one Lindſay over to him, to 
offer him their Service, and to ask what aſſiſtance they might depend upon. The 
French Miniſtry was at this time much divided. Louvois had the greateſt credit, 
and was very ſucceſsful in all his Counſels : ſo that he was moſt conſidered. But 
Seignelay was believed to have more perſonal favour, and to be more entirely u- 
nited to Madam Maiutenon. Theſe two were in a high competition for favour, 
and hated one another. Seignelay had the Marine, as the other had the Arm 7 
for his province. So, King James having the moſt dependance on the Marine, 
and looking on the Secretary for that Poſt, as the moſt powerful favourite, made 
his chief application to him; which ſet Louvois to ett and retard every thing, 
that was propoſed for his ſervice. So that matters for him went on lowly, and 
very defectively. There was another circumſtance in King N. affairs, that 
did him much hurt. Lauſun, whoſe adventures will be found in the French 
Hiſtory, had come over to King James, and offered him his ſervice, and had 
attended on the Queen, when ſhe went over to France. He had obtained a 
promiſe of King James, that he ſhould have the Command of ſuch Forces, as 
the King of France would aſſiſt him with. Loudais hated Lanſun; nor did the ſa 
King of France like to employ him: So Lonvois ſent to King James, deſiring th 
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money. Promiſes were ſent the Scots of great aſſiſtance, that ſhould be 
from Ireland: They were incouraged to make all poſſible oppoſition in the Con- 
vention: And, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would admit of it, they were 
ordered to gather together in the High-lands, and to keep themſelves in ſafe 
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bim to ask of the King of France, Souvray, a Son of his, whom he was breeding 


to ſerve in War, to command the French Troops. But King James had ſo en- ( N | 


SE | gaged himſelf to Lanſun, that he thought he could not in honour depart from it. 
And ever after that, we were told, that Louvois ſtudied, by all the ways he could 


think of to diſparage him, and all the Propoſitions he made: Vet he got about 
00 Frenchmen, to be ſent over with him to Ireland, but no great —_— in 
ent them 


laces there, till further Orders ſhould be ſent them. With theſe, and with a 
mall ſupply in money, of about five or fix thouſand Pounds, for buying Ammu- 


Y nition and Arms, Linaſay was ſent back. I had ſuch a character given me of him, 


that I entertained good thoughts of him. So, upon his Return, he came firſt to 
he had gone over on private affairs, being deeply engaged 


w 0 


in debt for the Earl of Melſort, whoſe Secretary he had been. I underſtood from 
| him, that King James had left Paris to go for Ireland. So I ſent him to the 


Earl of Shrewsbury's Office: But there was a ſecret management with one of the 


under Secretaries there for King James So he was not only diſmiſſed, but got 
a Paſs Warrant from Dr, Mynne, to go to Scotland. I had given the Earl of 
Xx Sbrewsbury ſuch a character of the man, that he did more eaſily believe him; but 


he knew nothing of the Paſs Warrant. So, my eaſineſs to think well of people, 

was the chief occaſion of the miſchief that followed, on his not being clapt up 

and more narrowly examined. Upon King James's landing in Ireland, he march- King Zames 
ed his Army from Kinſale to Liter. And, when it was all together, it conſiſte = 
of 30,000 Foot, and 8000 Horſe. It is true, the Iriſb were now as inſolent, as they * 
were undiſciplined: And they began to think they muſt be maſters of all the 


King's Counſels. A jealouſy aroſe between them and the French They were 


ſoon on very bad Terms, and ſcarce ever agreed in their Advices: All King 
James 's party, in the Iſle of Britain, preſſed his ſettling the affairs of Ireland 


3 | the beſt he could, and his bringing over the French, and ſuch of the Iriſh, as he 
X could beſt goyern, and depend on; and adviſed him to land in the North of Eyg- 


land, or in the Weſt of Scotland. 6-83 1Þ 6 | 
But the firſt thing that was to be done, was to reduce Londonderry. In order 


„ * 


The Siege of 


1 to 1 7 two different Advices were offered. The one was, to march with a Londonderry. 


eat Force, and to take it immediately: for the Town was not capable of re- 
iſting, if vigorouſly attack d. The other was, to block it up ſo, that it ſhould 
be forced in a little time to ſurrender; and to turn to other more vigorous de- 
ſigns. But, whereas either of theſe Advices might have been purſued with Ad- 
vantage, a third Advice was offered, but Iknow not by whom, which was the 
only bad one, that could be propoſed; and yet, by a ſort of fatality, which 
hung over that King, it was followed by him; and that was, to preſs the 
Town. by a flow Siege, which, as was given out, would bring the Iriſ into the 
methods of War, and would accuſtom them to Fatigue and Diſcipline. And 
this being reſolved on, King James ſent a ſmall Body before it, which was often 
changed: And by theſe he continued the Siege above two months, in which the 
poor Inhabitants, formed themſelves into great Order, and came to generous Re- 
2 rk of enduring the laſt extremities. They made ſome Sallies, in which 
the Iriſb always ran away, and left their Officers; ſo that many of their beſt Offi- 
cers were killed. Thoſe within ſuffered little, but by hunger, which deſtroyed 
near two thirds of their Number. One Convoy, with two Regiments, and Pro- 
viſions, was ſent to their relief: But they looked on the Service as deſperate, be- 
ing deceived'by Lundy, who was the Governour of the Place, and had undertaken 
to betray it to King James; but he finding them jealous of him, came to the 
Conyoy, and perſuaded them that nothing could be done: So they came back, 
and Luudy with them. Yet the poor Inhabitants, tho? thus forſaken, * reſolved 
ſtill to hold out; and ſent over fuch an account of the State they were in, that a 


+ 


ſecond and greater Convoy was ſent, with about 5000 men, commanded by Kirk, 


who, after he came in ſight, made not that haſte to relieve them that was neceſ- 

ſary, conſidering the miſery they were in. They had a River that came up to 

their Town: But the Iriſþ had laid a Boom and Chains croſs ir, and had planted 
Vol. II. | C 2 Batteries 
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1689 Batteries for defending it. Vet a Ship failing up with Wind and Tide broke 

GY thro h: And ſo the Town was relieved, and the Siege raiſed in great confuſion. 

as at laſt Iiskillin had the ſame Fate: The Inhabitants centred into Reſolutions of ſuf- 

raiſed. fering any thing, rather than fall into the hands of the Iriſb: A conſiderable. 
| Force was ſent againſt them: but thro? their courage, and the cowardice of the 
Iriſh, they held out. Z de. 

All this while, an Army was preparing in England, to be ſent over for the Re- | 

Duke 5:hom. duction of Ireland, commanded by Schomberg, who was made a Dake in England, 
berg with an and to whom the Parliament gave 100,000 Pounds for the ſervices he had done. 
Army went The Levies were carried on in England with great zeal: And the Bodies were 


to freland, uickly full. But, tho Both Officers and Soldiers ſhewed much coura e and af- 
8 Ken to the ſervice; yet they were raw, without experience, and without skill. 


 Schomberg had a quick and happy 3 ; with about 10,000 men. He landed at 
Belfaft, and brought the Forces that lay in Uſfer together. His Army, when 
ſtrongeſt, was not above 14,000 men; and he had not above 2000 Horſe. He 
marched on to Dundalk; and there poſted himſelf. King James came to Ardee, 
within five or ſix miles of him, being above thrice his number. Schomberg had 
not the Supplies from England, that had been promiſed him: Much treachery or 
ravenouſneſs appeared in many, who were employed. And he finding his numbers 
ſo unequal to the {rifſh, reſolyed to lie on the defenſive. He lay there fix weeks 
in a very rainy Seaſon. His men, for want of due care and good management, 
contracted ſuch Diſeaſes, that he loſt almoſt the one half of his Army. Some 
blamed him for not putting things more to hazard: It was ſaid, that he meaſured 


the Iriſb by their Numbers, and not by their Want of Senſe and Courage. Such 


complaints were ſent of this to the —_— that he wrote twice to him, preſſin 
him to put ſomewhat to the venture: But he ſaw the Enemy was well poſted. 
and — provided: And he knew they had ſeveral good Officers among them. 
If he had puſhed matters, and had met with a misfortune, his whole Army, and 
conſequently all Irelaud, would have been loſt; For he could not have made a 
regular Retreat. The ſure game was to preſerve his Army: And that would 
fave Uſfer, and keep matters entire for another year. This was cenſured by 
ſome ; But better Judges thought, the managing this Campaign as he did, was 
one of the greateſt parts of his Life. The Iriſb made ſome poor attempts to beat 
up his Quarters: But even where they ſurpriſed his Men, and were much ſuperi- 
or in number, they were ſo ſhamefully beat back, that this encreaſed the con- 
tempt, the Enxgliſb naturally had for them. In the end of October, all went into 
Winter Quarter s. J IS ML » ie THEOZONT e 
Affair at Our operations on the Sea were not very proſperous. Herbert was ſent with 
Sea. a Fleet, to cut off the communication between France and Ireland. The French 
had ſent over a Fleet, with « great Tranſport of Stores and Ammunition. They 
had landed their loading, and were returning back. As they came out of Baztr: 
Bay, Herbert engaged them. The wind was againſt him: So that it was not poſ- 
ſible for the greateſt part of the Fleet to come up, and enter into Action: And 
ſo thoſe who engaged were forced to retire with ſome diſad vantage. But the 
French did not purſue him. He came back to Portſinoutb, in order to refit 
ſome of his Ships; and went out again, and lay before Breſt, till the end of Sum- 
mer. But the French Fleet did not come out any more all that Summer: So that 
ours lay ſome months at Sea to no purpoſe. But, if we loſt few of our Seamen 
in the Engagement, we loſt a great many, by reaſon of the bad Victualling. Some 
excuſed this, becauſe it was ſo late in the year, before Funds were made for it: 
while others imputed it to baſe practices, and worſe deſigns. So affairs had eve- 
ry where a very melancholy face. + wr BEI" 291374 
Affairs in I now turn to give an Account of the Proceedings in Scotland. A Convention 
Scotland, off the States was ſummoned there, in the ſame manner as in England.” Duke Ha- 
wilton was choſen Preſident. And, a Letter being offered to them, from King 
ames by Lindſay, they would not receive, nor read it: But went on to ftate 
the ſeveral Violations. of their Conſtitution and Laws, made by King James. 


Upon theſe it was moved, that a . wnghogers 41. declaring, — * he = 
; ree Farties were formed: One 

of the Nobility, who oppoſed theſe 
Proceedings 


forfeited his Right to the Crown 
was compoſed of all the Biſhops, and ſome 
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of K. WIr IAN an Q. Maxy, 13 
Proeeedin inſt che King, as contrary to their Laws and Oaths: Others 1689 
thought, that their Oaths were only to the King, as having the executive Pow= TLV JI 
er, to ſupport him in that; but that, if he ſet himſelf to invade and aſſume the Debates in : 
Legiſlature, he renounced his former Authority by ſubyerting,that, upon which. exe — 
it was founded: So they were for proceeding to a declaratory Judgment: a:; 2 
third Party was formed, of thoſe. Who agreed with the former in their Conclu- 
ſion: But not in coming to ſo ſpeedy a determination. They thought, ic was 
the Intereſt of Scotland to be brought under the Laws of Englaud, and to be u- 
"XX nited to the Parliament of Englaud; and that this was the propereſt time for 
doing that to the beſt advantage; ſince Eugland would be obliged, by the pre- 
1 N bow of Affairs, to receive them upon good terms. They were therefore 
willing to proceed againſt King James. But they thought it not reaſonable to 
make too much haſte in a new. Settlement ; and were for maintaining the Go- 
verament, in an Interregnum, till the Union ſhould. be perfected, or at leaſt 

ut in a probable way. This was. ſpecious, and many went into it: But, 
Race it tended. to the putting a Stop to a full Settlement, all that favoured King 

ame joined in it: For by this more time was gained. To this Project it was 
objected, that the Union of the two Kingdoms muſt, be a work of time; fince 
many difficulties would ariſe in any Treaty about it: whereas the preſent cir- 
cumſtances were critical, and required a ſpeedy deciſion, and quick proviſion to 
be made for their ſecurity; ſince, if they continued in ſuch a neutral State, they 
would have many Enemies, and no Friends: And the zeal that was now work- 
ing among them for Presbytery, muſt raiſe a greater averſion. than ordinary, in 
the Body that was for the Church of Exgland, to any ſuch Treaty with them. 

While much heat was occaſioned by this Debate, great Numbers came arnied 
from the Weſtern, Counties, on pretence to defend the Convention: For the 
Duke of Gorday was ſtill in the Cattle ot. Edinburgh, and could have done them 
much harm, tho” he. lay there in a very inoffenſive ſtate. He thought the beſt. 
thing he could do was, to preſerve that place long for King James; ſince to 
provoke the Convention, would have drawn a Siege and N upon him, with 
too much precipitation, while there was not a Force in the Field ready to come 
and aſſiſt him. So it was ſaid, there was no need of ſuch armed Companies, and 
that they were come to over-awe and force the Convention. ? 7 

The Karl of Dundee. had been at London, and had fixed a correſpondence both. A Riſing de- 
with England and France tho he had employed me to carry Meſſages, from ſigned there, 
him to the King, to know: what Security he might expect, if he ſnould go and 
live in Scotland without owning. his Government. The King, ſaid, If he would 
live peaceably, and at home, he would protect him: To this he anſwered, that, 
unleſs he were forced to it, he would live quietly. But he went down with o- 
ther reſolutions; and all the Party reſolved to ſubmit to his command. Upon 

us coming to Edinburgb, he pretended he was in danger from thoſe armed mul 
titudes: And ſo he left the Convention; and went up and down the High- 
lands, and ſent his Agents about, to bring together what: Force they could ga- 
ther. This {et on the Concluſion of the Debates of the Convention: 
They paſſed the judgment of Fonſeiture on King James. And on the King Fame 
— il, the day in which the King and Queen were crown 1 with the was judged 
ordinary Solemnities at Maſminſter, they declared Milliam and Mary King and. here. 
Queen. of Scotland. But with this, as they ordered the Coronation-Oath to be 
tendered to them, ſo they drew up a Claim of Rights, which they. pretended, 
were the fundamental and unalterable Laws of the Kingdom. By one of theſe 
it was declared, that the Reformation in Scotland, having been begun by a pa- 
rity among the Clergy, all Prelacy in that Church was a great and inſupporta- 
ble Grievance. to that Kingdom. It was an abſurd. thing to put this in a Claim 
of Rights; for which not only they had no, Law, but Which was contrary to 
many Laws. then in · being: So, that, tho? they might have offered it as a Grie- 
vrance, chere was no colour for pretending it was a National Right. But they 

had a Notion among, them, that cycry: Article, that ſhould; be put in the Claim They pat; a 
of Rights, became an unalterable Law, and a Condition upon which the Crown Claim of 
was to be held: whereas Grievances were ſuch things, as were ſubmitted tothe Rights. 
King. and Parliameati to be redreſſed, or nat, as they ſhould fee cauſe: But the 
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Epiſcopacy 


by this was 
liſhed, 


that, and if, by a great Majority in Parliament, Reſolutions ſhould be taken a- 


ſome Biſhops and others had writ to me upon that ſubject. But the Earl of 


the King to preſerve t 


| King and Queen took the Oaths, the King explained one word in the Oath, by 


A Miniſtry 
in Scotland. 


ſome ground for them, yet, fince his Son was ſent One of the Three, upon ſo 


. The HisToryY' of the Reign 


Biſhops, and thoſe who adhered to them, having left the Convention, thePreſ- 
byterians had a majority of Voices to carry every thing as they pleaſed, how un- 
reaſonable ſoever. And upon this, the aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland, was 
made a neceſſary Article of the new Settlement. 13 4 

Soon after the King came to r r the Epiſcopal Party there, had 
ſent up the Dean of G/a/gow, whom 44 ordered to come to me: And I intro- 
duced him to the then Prince. He was {eat to know, what his Intentions were 
with relation to them. He anſwered, he would do all he could to preſerve 
them, granting a full Toleration to the . But this was, in caſe 
they concurred in the new Settlement of that Kingdom: For if they oppoſed 


inſt them, the King could not make a War for them: but yet he would do 
all that was in his Power to maintain ſuch of them, as ſhould live peaccably in 
their Functions. This he ordered me likewiſe to write back, in anſwer to what 


Dundee, when he went down, poſſeſſed them with ſuch an opinion of another 
ly Revolution, that would be brought about in favour of King James, that 
reſolved to adhere firmly to his Intereſts : So, they declaring in a body, 
h ſo much zeal, in 1 to the new Settlement, it was not poſſible for 
t Government there: All thoſe who expreſſed their 
zeal for him, being equally zealous againſt that Order. J | 
Among thoſe who appeared in this Convention, none diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
more, than Sir James Montgomery, a Gentleman of good Parts, but of a moſt 
unbridled hcat, and of a reſtleſs ambition: He bore the greateſt ſhare in the 
whole Debate, and promiſed himſelf a great Poſt in the new Government. Duke 
Hamilton preſided with great diſcretion and courage : So that the bringing the 
Settlement ſo ſoon to a calm concluſion, was chiefly owing to him. A Petition 
of Grievances, relating to the Lords of the Articles, ths Tucker the Coin, and 
ſeveral other matters, was alſo ſettled: And three Commiſſioners were ſent, 
one from every State, to the King and Queen, with the Tender of the Crown, 
with which they were alſo to tender them the Coronation-Oath, and the Claim 
of Rights: And when the Oath was taken, they were next to offer the Petiti- 

on, for the Redreſs of Grievances. The three Commiſſioners were, the Earl 

of Argyle for the Lords, Sir James Montgomery for the Knights, or, as they call e 
them, for the Barons, and Sir Jobn Dalrymple for the Burroughs. When the 
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which he was bound 70 repre/5 Hereſies, that he did not by this bind himſelf to 
perſecute any for their Conſcience. And now he was King of Scotland, as well 
as of England and Ireland. | PROT ee CEE eee 
be firſt thing to be done was, to form a Miniſtry in Scotland, and a Coun- 
cil ; and to ſend Inſtructions, for turning the Convention into a Parliament, in 
which the Duke of Hamilton was to repreſent the King, as his Commiſſioner. 
Before the King had left the Hague, Fagel had ſo effectually recommended Dal- 

le, the Father, to him, that he was reſolved to rely chiefly on him for ad- 
vice. And, tho he had heard great complaints of him, as indeed there was 


22 Deputation, he concluded from thence that the Family was not ſo much 


ated, as he had been informed: So he continued ſtill to be adviſed by him. 
The E iſcopal Party were afraid of Montgomery's being made Secretary, from fei 
whom they expected nothing but extream ſeverities : So they ſet themſelves to d 
divert that, and the Lord MeJvi/l, who had married the Dutcheſs of Monmonth's -© he 
Siſter, and had continued from 1660, firm to Presbytery, and had been of late th 
forced to leave the Kingdom, was looked on as an eaſy Man, who would ' have be 
credit enough to reſtrain the fury of that Party. So he was made ſole Secre= in 


tary of State; which proved a very unhappy ſtep : for, as he was by his Prin- ſo 
ciple bigotted to Presbyrery, and ready to ſacrifice every thing to their hu: w. 
mours, ſo he proved to be in all reſpects a narrow-hearted man, who minded u 
his own Intereſt more, than either that of the King or of his Country. This 


be 
choice gave a great diſtaſte: And that was followed by a Miniſtry, in the fra= be 
be 


ming O which he had the chief hand 3 who were weak and paſſionate men. All 3 
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rendred them all contemptible: 8 ) 
offered him, yet his miſſing that he aimed at ſtuck deep, and began to work in 
nim an averſion to the King, which broke out afterwards into much fury and 


1 them, tho? they were rejected by the Lords of the Articles. 
the 5 complaints, that had been made of that part of the Conſtitution: But 
the 
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for the alterations then made in Scotland; tho it was not 
ever ſo zealous for Epiſcopacy, to have preſerved it at that time: And I could 
do no more than I did, both for the Order it ſelf, and for all thoſe who ad- 
| hered to it there. A new debate was ſet on foot in that Parliament, concerning 
the Judges. By the Law there, when the King names a 
| be examined by other Judges, whether he is qualified as the Law dire&s: But, 
in the year 1661, becauſe the Bench was to be filled with a new ſett of Judges, 


of K. WILLIAM and Q. Maxy. 
And, tho' 


plotting againſt him. Nor did Duke Hamilton think, that he was conſidered, 


in the new model of the Miniſtry, as he deſerved, and might juſtly have ex- 


pected. ; 


Lord Metuill hoped to have gain- 
nſtractions to Duke Hamilton, to « 75 
to 


changed, as often as the Par- 
liament ſhould defire it, and that the Parliament might brin 
his anſwered all 


ng thought it was the Intereſt of the Crown, to preſerve it thus regula- 
e 


ord Melvill, giving a full account of the progreſs of an ill humour, that was 


got among them, and of the ill conſequence it was like to have: But he had 
no anſwer from the King: 
orders: So he took little care how matters went, and was not ill pleaſed to ſee 
them go wrong. The Revenue was ſettled on the King for life: 

ſed the Money, which was neceſſary for maintaining a ſmall Force in that 


And Lord Melvill writ him back dark and doubtful 
nd they rai- 


Kingdom, tho? the greateſt part of an Army of 6000 men was paid by England. 
But even the Presbyterians began to carry their Demands high; They propoſed 


to have the King's Supremacy, and the Right of Patronage taken away: And 
| they asked ſo high an Authority to their Government, that Duke Hamilton, tho? 
= of himſelf indifferent as to thoſe matters, yet would not agree to them. He 
| thought, theſe broke in too much on their 
ſtabliſh a Tyranny in Presbytery, that could not be eaſily born. He writ to me 
very fully on that head, and I took the liberty to ſpeak ſometimes to the King 
on thoſe ſubjects; my deſign being chiefly to ſhelter the Epiſcopal Clergy, and 
to keep the change, that was now to be made, on ſuch a foot, that a door 
& might ſtill be kept open: But Lord Melvill had poſſeſſed the King with a no- 
tion, that it was neceſſary for his ſervice, that the Presbyterians 
that I did not at all meddle in thoſe matters, otherwiſe they would take up a 
jealouſy of every thing that was done; and that this might make them carry 


emporal Concerns ; and would e- 


ould know, 


their demands much further: So I was ſhut out from all meddling in thoſe 
matters: And yet I was then, and ſtill continue to be much loaded with this 
prejudice, that I did not ſtudy to hinder thoſe changes, that were then made in 
Scotland. And all the King's enemies in England continued ſtill to charge him, 

poſſible, had = been 


Judge, he ought to 


ſs that there was none to examine the reſt, the nomination the King then made, 


was read in Parliament: And, no objection being made to any of them, they did 


upon that fit and act as Judges. It was expected, that the ſame method ſhould 
be followed at this time. But inſtead of that, the King continued ſuch a num- 
ber of the former Judges, as was ſufficient to examine thoſe, who were now to 


be advanced: So that was ordered mM be done. Upon this, thoſe, who oppoſed 
0 


FT Id every 


matters before 


Lo t it was pretended, that, if the name and ſhadow of that were ſtill 
kept up, the Parliament would in ſome time be inſenſibly brought under all thoſe 
EReſtraints, that were now to be provided againſt. So they moved to take it 
| gn away. Duke Hamilton writ long Letters, both to the King and to the 


15 


1 | Offices were ſplit into Commiſſions, that many might have ſome ſhare : But it 1689 
outgomery had a conſiderable Poſt WI 


he Parliament there was opened with much ill humour: And they reſolved A faction 
to carry the Redreſs of Grievances very far. 
XX cd the Presbyrerian Party, by ſendin 

the Seſſion with an Act in favour of Presbytery : But the Majority reſolve 
begin with their Temporal Concerns. So the firſt Grievance, to which a Re- 
# dreſs was deſired, was the Power of the Lords of the Articles; that relating fo 
immediately to the Parliament it ſelf. The King conſented to a proper Regu- 
lation: as that the number ſhould be enlarged an 


raiſed in 
Scotland. 
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_ intending by this to put a publick Affront on one. of the Firtt, 
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every thing, pretended, that the Nomination ought to be made in Parliament: 


+ 


and they had prepared Objections againſt every one, that v8, NOR the Liſt ; 
| na moſt impor- 


: 
> 


tant Actions of the ue overnment. Duke Hamilton had a, poſitive. Inſtruc- 


ſoon after made Lord Stair, to be Preſident. So he dulgonti 


A Riſing in 
Scotland. 


tion ſent him, not to ſufter this matter to be brought into Parliament; Vet he faw 


the Party was ſo ſet, and ſo ſtrong, that they had a clear. Majority: Nog did he 
himſelf very mach approve of the Nomination, chicfly that of old Dajr mple, 
ued ia 


But, while thoſe animoſities were thus fomented, the Fat) of. Dundee had got 
together a conſiderable body of Gentlemen, with ſome Thouſands of Highlan- 
ders. He ſent ſeveral Meſſengers over to Ireland, preſſing King Fames ta come, 
either to the North of England, or to Scotland. Bur, att c ſame.time he. deſired, 
that he would not bring the Lord Melfort over with him, or emꝑloy him more 
Religion. It may be cafily ſuppoſed, that all this went againſt the grain with 
King cnc: 1 a that t 619570 a diſparaged all the Earl * Dunadee's 
undertakings. In this he was much ſupported by the French. near that, Klee. 
who had it given them in charge (43 a, main inſtruction) to keep. him up to a 
high owning of his Religion, and of all thoſe who were, of it; and not to ſuffer 
him to enter into any Treaty or Conditions with his Proteſtan 


in Scorch Buſineſs ; and that he would, be contented with the exereiſe of his own 


which the Papiſts ſhould in any ſort ſuffer, or be ſo much as diſcouraged. The 


Foreign Al- 
fairs. 


Triſh were willing enough to croſs the Seas to England, but would not conſent 
to the going over to Scand. So the Earl of Dundee was furniſhed with ſome 
ſmall ſtore of Arms and Ammunition, and had kind promiſes, encouraging him, 


and all that joined with him. 


4 


Mackay, a General Officer, that had ſerycd long in Holland, with great repu- 
tation, and who was the piouſeſt man I ever knew, in a Military way, was {ent | 
down to command the Army in Scotland. He was one of the beſt Otkcers of the 


[ 


Age, when he had nothing to do but to obey and execute Orders; for he was | 
brave; But he was not ſo fitted for command, His ⁶ 


both diligent, obliging and 


1 


Piety made him too apt to miſtruſt his own Senſe, and to be too tender, or ra- 
1 5 . $77 ; 0 1 g FF * . 1 2239 + = 
ther fearful, in apy thing, where there might be a necdlels effuſion of blood. He 
followed the Earl of Dundee's motions, who. was leſs. cncumber'd with Cannon 
and other Baggage, and ſo marched quicker than it was poſſible for him to fol- 
low: His men were for the moſt part new-levied, and without, experience : but 


bl 


Mackay's Army, and 


1 outelived that day, the 
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Durin 
Trade ſuffered 


1 means Fran l d now covered. The 
Elector of Brangenburg cleared the Archbi.. 


thoprick of Colgn, which was before polleſſed by Frexch, Garrifons. . Keizerwars 
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And the Perſons CR beoaey theſe Sew wells EW ate „ men of. choſe Prin- 
ciples. The Proceedings in Scotland e load on the King:! He could 
vet hinder the change: the Govertticit of that Church, wirhott puttin > all his 
affairs in great diforder. The Epiſeopal Party r almoſt univerſ? ly info King 
Mm Nn s Intereſts: So that the Nabe te rians were the Ny N chat the King 

W in that Kingdom. The King 410 indeed aſſute us, 4 
fol- E lar, that he would reſtrain and aderte the violence ert ce resbyt terians. . Port 


but ¶ Metoiltdid atfo proiniſe che ſame thing very ſolemnly :'"And-at: e ſeemed 

a- much ſet upon it. But when he ſaw fo great a "BY . ain belt 
Ear! And, ſince many of the Presbyterians Mefigd to Kos 7 to ſet them 
ages ſelves in an oppoſition to the Tourt, he thought" it was the ing's Intereſt, or 
And "IF at leaſt his own, to engage that Part entirely: And he Fake? nothing could 


do that ſo effectually, as to abandon the Miniſters of the Epiſcopal Serfuayon to 


was paſſionate in his temper,” and was out of meaſure zealous in his Principles : : 
He was choſen to be the Preſident of the Parliament. He received and encou- 
| raged all the complaints, that were made of the Epiſcopal Miniſters: The Con- 

vention, when they paſſed the Votes, declaring the King and Queen, order'd 
2 Proclamation to be read the next Sunday, in all the Churches of Edinburgh ; 
and in all the other Churches in the Kingdom, by a certain prefixed day; at 


| which was ſo near at hand, that it was ſcarce poſſible to la re ib, all 
any round the Nation, within the time; and it Fan abſolutely impoſſible for the 
cre= Clergy to meet together, and come to any reſolution among themſelves: For 
Fri- the moſt part, the Proclamations were not brought to the Miniſters till the 


morning of the Sunday, in which they were ordered to be read; ſo, this having 
the face of a great change of Principles, many could not on the ſudden reſolve to 
X ſubmit to it: Some had not the Proclamations brought to them till the day was 
paſt; Many of theſe read it the Sunday following. Some of thoſe, who did not 
1 think fit to 5 the Proclamation, yet obeyed i it; and continued, after that, to 
pray for the King and Queen. Complaints were brought to the Council of all 
thoſe, who had not read nor obeyed the Proclamation; And they were in a ſum- 
Vor. II. E mary 


their fury. He ſet up the Earl of Crawford; as the head of his Party ;/ who 
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FE San 1 1 25 1 2 5 haye a Scheme * the whole, matter 7 Pat in — 
dy anumber of Bi W Care was taken to name theſe ſo im- 
| y,, that no e n LP of them 3. rk upon — 
4 adofely.1 to 10 ER C 
one, hat either the Puritans be gh Ware apy Non 
foratian, hag op b to any ved Church-Service : They. had 41 a — 
1 ee Advices that e at ſeveral times by many of our 
8 an Dieter upon th | ers were well Gonlidered, and free - 
1910. bated; 5 # | digetcd. into ag entire Correction of every 
dd liable £0487 J 5 ion: We had ſome very rigid, as well 
! a us ; tho” the moſt rigid, either never came to our 
w. from. us, declaring themſelves diflatisfied 
mage 5: telling us plainly, that they were againſt 
: Ul 3 * ever. Fad thought, ry much was already done for the 
that was granted them; but that they would do 
nothing to make that e {till cafier. hey ſaid further, that the altering the Cuſ- 
toms and Conſtitution of our Church, to gratify a peeviſh and obſtinate Party, 
was like to have no. other effect on them, but to make them more inſolent; as if 
= Church, by of e 20 Alterations, ſeemed to confeſs that ſhe had been hi 
therto in the wrongs : - ght, this attempt would divide us among our 
ſelves, and make; our Pe 5 their eſteem for the Liturgy, if it appcarcd 
that it wanted Corre rugs. They: allo ercepted to the manner of preparing 
matters, by s a ſpecial iſfion, as limiting the Convocation, and impoſing 
upon it: And to load. this with a word of an ill ſound, they called this a _ 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. But in anſwer to all this, it was ſaid; that, if 
few Sam or Baplanations, we offered: all juſt ſatisfaQtion ta the chief 
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Diſſenters, we had reaſon to that 


to the 


Ritual matters were of their own nature indiſſerent, and had been always deolat- 
ed to be fo: All the neceſſiry of them aroſe only, from the Authotity in Church 
and State, thar had enseted hem. Therefore it was a unreaſonable. iflaeſs, to 
deny any abatement, or yielding in ſuch matters, in order tofthe healing the 
wounds of our Church. Great Altcrations had been made in ſuch things, in all the 
Ages of the Church. Even the Church of Rome was ſtill making ſome altorations 
= in her Rieu And Changes had been made among our ſelves, oſten ſinee the 
Reformation, in King Edward, Queen Eliaabenh, King Fre and King Char- 
tes the Second's reigns. Theſe were 2 e great tum: Criti- 
Kal times being the moſt proper for deſigns of that Rind. The Tolerat ion, now 
granted, ſeemed to render it more neceſſary than formerly, to male the terms of 
Communion, with the Church, as large as might he; that ſo ve might dra G- 
= And therefore we were to uſe the more care in order to gaining of them. And, as 
tor the manner of preparing theſe, ouertures, the King's Supremacy ſjgnified-lit- 


s 


IX their fall freedom of Debate; ir being free to them to reject, as well as to accept 
of the Propoſitions'that ſhould be oftered to them. But, while men were argai ; 
this matter on both ſides, the Party that was now at work for King James, — 
hold of this occaſion to enflame mens minds. It was ſaid, the Church was to be 
pulled down, and Presbytery was to be ſet up; that all this now in Debate was 
only intended to divide and diſtract the Church, and to render it, by that means, 
Bp 2 and more ridiculous, while it went off from its former Grounds, in 
offering ſuch conceſſions. The Uniyerſities took fire upon this; and began to 
declare againſt it, and againſt all that promoted it, as men that intended to un- 
dermine Jo Church: Severe Reflections were caſt on the King, as being in an In- 
tereſt contrary: to the Church: For the Church was as the word given out by the 
23 cobite Party, under which they thought they might more ſafely ſhelter 
lelves: Great canvaſſings were every where, in the Elections of Convocation- 
Menz a thing not known in former times: So that it was ſoon very viſible,” that 
we were not in a temper, cool or calm enough, to encourage the further proſe- 
W * a deſign. 5 e Fro 


ol Nottingha | 
them to conſider ſuch things, as by his order ſhould: be laid before them, wi 
= due care, and an impartial zeal for the peace and good of the Church. But the 


.cond part of the King's Meſſage: And it was, not without difficulty, carried to 
make a decent Addreſs to the King, thanking him for his Promiſe, of Protection. 
Bat, becauſe, in the draught which the Biſhops ſent them, they acknowledged 
the Protection that the Proteſtant Religion in general, and the Church of England 
in partienlar, had received from him, the lower Houſe thought, that this imported 
their owning ſome common Union with the foreign Proteſtants: So they would 
not agree to it. There was at this time but a ſmall number of Biſhops in the 

per Houſe of Convocation; And they. had =_ their Metropolitan with them: 

A | 


al il. So 


4 tle, if he could not appoint a ſele& number to contider of ſuck matters, as he 
might think fit to lay before the Convocation. This did no way break in upon 


en the Convocation was o ned, the King ſent them a Meſſage by the Earl A Convoca- 
n, aſſuring them of his conſtant Favour and Protection, and deſiring tion met, but 


1 
Lower Houſe of Convocation expreſſed a reſolution not to enter into any De- 
bates with relation to alterations: So that they would take no notice of the ſe- 
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So they had not ſtrength nor Authority to ſet things forward. "Therefore the 
ai the King to ſuffer the Seſſion to be diſcontinued. And thus, Teeing the 
were in no diſpoſition to enter upon buſineſs; they' were kept from doing miſ- 


chief by Prorogations, ' for a courſe of ten Tears. This was' in reality 2'tavour 

to them; for, ever ſince the Tear 1662, the Convocation had indeed continued 

lo no buſineſs; ſo that they were kept at no ſmall charge in Town la 

to do OR but only to meet, and read à Latin Lirany. It was therefore an 
re 


to fit, but to do 
; 


. caſs, to be 


ed from ſuch an'attendance to no purpoſe, The ill reception, that 


the Clergy gave the King's meſſage, raiſed a great and juſt out- cry againſt them : | * 


Since all the promiſes made in King James's time were now ſo entirely forgot. 


1 2 77 


But there was a very happy direction of the Providence of God obſerved in this 


matter. The Jacobite Clergy, who were then under Suſpenſion, were defi nin 
to make a Schiſm in the Ohh -whenſvever vhey ſhould be turned out, and"the 
Places ſhould be filled up by others. They ſaw, it would not be eaſy to make 


Separation upon a private and perſonal account; They therefore wiſhed to be | 
-faraiſhed'wit — — And, if We had made alterations in the 


- 


Rubrick, and other parts of the Gommon-Prayer, they would! haye pre- 
* they ill ſtuck to the Antient Church of England, in me bs to 


thoſe who were altering it, and ſetting up new models: And, as 1 do firmly be- 
lieve that there is a wiſe Providence, that watches upon human Affairs, and di- 
rects them, chiefly thoſe that relate to Religion; ſo I have with great Pleaſure 


obſerved this in may Inſtances relating to the Revolution. And, upoſ this oo- 
caſion, I could not but ſee, that the Jacobites among us, Who wiſhed and hoped 


that we ſſould have made thoſe Alterations, which they reckoned would haye 
been of great advantage for ſerving their ends, were the inſtruments of raiſing ſuch 
a clamour * them, as prevented their being made. For by all the judgments | 
er a Convocation for 


we could afterwards make, if we had carried a Majority in 
alterations, they would have done us more hurt than good. 
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. ASeffion of I now turn to a more important, as well as a more troubleſome ſcene. In 


Parliament. Winter, a Seſſion of Parliament met, full of jealouſy and ill humour. The ill 


conduct of-affairs was imputed chiefly to the Lord Halifax; ſo the firſt attack | 
Duke of Bolton made'a motion in the Houſe of Lords, 


-for a Committee to examine, who had the chief Hand in the Severities and Exc- 

cutions in the end of King Charles's Reign, and in the Que Warrante's, and the 

delivering up the Charters: The Enquiry laſted ſome weeks, and gave occaſion 

to much heat: But nothing appeared that cou'd be proved, upon which Votes or 

Addreſſes could have been greunded: Yet the Lord Halifax having, during that 

time, concurred with the Miniſtry in Council; he ſaw, it was neceſſary for him 

to withdraw now from the Miniſters, and quit the Court. And ſoon: after he 
reconciled himſelf to the Tories, and became wholly theirs: He oppoſed ever 

thing that looked favourably towards the Government, and did upon all occaſi- 

ons — the Jacobites, acid proce the whole Party. But the Whigs began'to 

-loſe much of the King's good opinion, by the heat that they ſhewed in both 

Houſes againſt their enemies; and by the coldneſs that appeared in every thing, 

that related to the Publick, as well as to the King in his own particular. He 

expreſſed an earneſt deſire to have the Revenue of the Crown ſettled on him for 

_ life; He ſaid, he was not àa King, till that was done; Without that, the title of 

2 King was only a pageant. And he ſpoke of this with more than ordinary ve- 

biemence: So that ſometimes he ſaid, he would not ſtay, and hold an empty name, 

Auunleſs that was done: He ſaid once to my ſelf, He underſtood the good of a 

The King Commonwealth, as well as ofa Kingly Government: And it was not eaſy to de- 

grew jealous termine, which was beſt: But he was ſure, the worſt of all Governments was, that 

of the Whigs, of a King without Treaſure, and without Power. But a jealouſy was now infuſ- 

ed into many, that he would grow arbitrary in his Government, if he ohce had 

the Revenue? and would ſtrain for a high ſtretch of Prerogative, as ſoon as he 

was out of Difficultics and Neceſſities. Thoſe of the Whigs, who had lived 

ſome Years at Amſterdam, had got together a great many ſtories, that went about 

the, City, of his ſullenneſs, and imperious way of dictating: The Scotch, who 

vere no come up, to give an account of the proceedings in Parliament, ſet a- 

: bout many things that heightened their apprehenſions. One Simp/on; a — 4 

. : Presby- 
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tight truſt; who would bring him good 
Md was entertain d as a Spy: But he was in a ſecret confidence with one 


vill Payne, the moſt active and dextrous of all King James's Agents, who had 
adeed loſt the reputation of an honeſt man entirely: And yet had fuch arts of ma- 


gement, that even thoſe who knew what he was, were willing to employ him. 
en and he were in a cloſe League together; And he diſcovered fo much of 
their ſecreteſt intelligence to Sagi; that he might carry it to the Earl of Port- 
na, as made _ for the beſt Spy the Court had. When he had gained 
eat credit, he made uſe of it to infuſe into the Earl of Portland jealouſies of the 
ing's beſt Friends; And, as the Earl of Portland hearkened roo attentively to 
"Mcſe,, fo by other hands it was conveyed to fome of them, that the Court was now 
ecome jealous of them, and was ſeeking Evidence againſt them. 


» lies, by Payne management, 


Id to have the chief Poſts of the Government ſhared among them: Princes in ex- 
e are apt to grant every thing that is asked of them; tor they know that, if 
they are reſtored, they will have every thing in their Power; Upon this they en- 
ered into a cloſe Treaty, for the way of bringing all this about. At firſt they 
nly asked money, for furniſhing themſelves with Arms and Ammunition; But 
"afterwards they inſiſted on demanding 3000 men, to be ſent over from Dunkirk ; 
pecauſe, by Duke Schomberg's being poſted in Uſer, their communication with 
Fr eland was cut off. In order to the carrying on this defign, they reconciled 
themſelves to the Duke of Qucensbury, and the other Lords of the Epiſcopal 

Party; And on both Sides it was given out, that this Union of thoſe, who were 
ormerly ſuch violent Enemies, was only to ſecure and ſtrengthen their Intereſt in 
Farliament: The Epiſcopal Party pretending, that ſince the King was not able 
o protect them, they, who ſaw themſelves marked ont for deſtruction, were to 
pe excuſed for joining with thoſe, who could ſecure them. Simpſon brought an 
eccount of all this to the Earl of Portland, and was preſſed by him to find out 
ritneſſes to prove it 5 Montgomery. He carried this to them, and told them, 
hat the whole Buſineſs was diſcovered, and that great Rewards were offered to 
uch, as would merit them by ſwearing againſt them. With this they alarmed 
many of their Party, who did not know what was at Bottom, and thought that 
othing was deſigned, but an oppoſition to Lord Metvill and Lord Stair; And 
Whey were poſſeſſed with a fear, that a new bloody ſcene of Sham- plots and ſub- 
gorned Witneſſes was to be opened. And when it began to be whiſpered about, 
that rey Sy in 3 with King James, that appeared to be ſo little credible, 
that it began to be ſaid, by ſome diſcontented men, What con'd be expected 
from a Government, that was ſo ſoon contriving the ruine of its beſt Friends? 
Some feared, that the King himſelf might too eaſily receive ſuch Reports; and 
that the common practices of Miniſters, who ſtudy to make their Maſters believe, 
chat all their own enemies are likewiſe his, were like to prevail in this Reign, 
as much as they had formerly done. Montgomery came to have great credit with 
ſome of the Whigs in England, particularly with the Earl of Monmouth, and the 
Duke of Bolton And he employed it all, to 1 them not to truſt the King, 
and to animate them againſt the Earl of Portland. This wrought ſo much, that 
3» ng were diſpoſed ro think, they 'could have good terms from King Fames : 
And, that he was now ſo convinced of former Errors, that they might ſafely truſt 
him. The Earl of Monmouth let this out to my ſelf twice; but in a ftrain that 
looked like one who was afraid of it, and who endeavoured to prevent it: but 
he ſet forth the reaſons for it with great advantage, and thoſe againſt it very faint- 
iy. Matters were truſted to Montgomery and Payne; And Ferguſon was taken 
into it, as a man that naturally loved to embroil things. So, a deſign was ma- 
Inaged, firſt to alienate the City of London ſo entirely from the King, that no 
Loans might be advanced on the Money Bills; which, without credit upon them, 


4 could not anſwer the end, for which'they were given. It was ſer abour, that 


King James would give a full Indemnity; for all that was paſt ; and that, for the 
future, he would ſeparate himſelf cntirely from the French Intereſt, and be con- 
Vo I. II. | F tented 
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| yteri erin, was recommended to the Earl of Portland, as a man whom ne 1689 
Intelligence: So he was often admitted, CYWW 


| Sir James Montgomery was * * with theſe reports; and he and ſome Conſpiracy 
ell a treating with King James's Party in Eng- againſt the = 
ed: They demanded an affurance for the ſettlement of Presbytery in Scotland, Governments 
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it ſo much as he had done. This corrupt 
ſcacbed to fancy, that the reſtoriag him would be not only ſafe,. hut 
the Nation. I confeſs, it was long before I could let my ſelf think, - that the 
| matter was gone ſo far; But I was at laſt convinced of itt. 
Piſcorered I received a Letter from an unknomn hand, with a direction howto anfwer it:: 
to the Au. The ſubſtance of it was, that he could diſcover. s Plot, deeply laid 2 e 
: King, if he might be aſſured not to be made a Witneſs; and to have his friends, i 
indefinite promiſe of Pardon, was too much to ask: He might, as. to that, traſt 
13's Brother: He told me a Treaty was ſettled with King Jammer; Articles were 
agreed on; And an Invitation was ſubſoribed, by the whole Cabal, to King 
James to come over: whieh was to be ſent to the ( CET r of France; both becauſe il 
the Communication was eaßier, and: leſs watched, when it. went thro' Handers, 
than with frelnnd; And to let che Court ſee how ſtrange a Party he had, and by 
that means to obtain the Supplies and Force that was deſired. He ſaid, be 
ſaw the writing, and ſome hands to it; but ho knew many more were to ſign it; 
And: he undertook to put me in «method to ſcize on the Original Paper. Ihe 
ing could not calily believe the matter had gone ſo far; Net he ordered the Kart 
of Shrewebany to receive ſueh advices, as I ſhould bring him, and e = | 


4 = 


* 


to do what, as proper: Sp a few days after this, Monrgomery told ＋ one 


1 
liamſom was that day gone to Dover with the original Invitation: I found the 
— pe e Latined oy !  ſuſpet H7lliamſon. He had for ſome days 
ſolicited a Paſs for Flangers, and had got ſome perſons, of whom it was not pro- 

per to ſhew a Suſpicion, to anſwer for him, So one was ſent Poſt aſter him, 
with orders to ſeize him in his bed, and to take his Clothes and Portmantcau from 
him, which were ſtrictiy examined; But nothing was found: Yet, upon te 
news of this, the Party was grievouſly affrighted ;- But ſoon recovered themſelves; i 
The true ſecret; of which was afterwards diſcovered. Simp/0n was (it ſeems) (0 BW 
go over with Williamſon 3 but firſt. to ride to ſome Houſes that were in the way 
to Dover; whereas the other went directly in the Stage - Coach. It was thought 
ſafeſt for Simpſon to carry theſe Papers; for there were many different Iavitati- 
ons; as they would not truſt their hands to one __ 2aper : Simpſon came 
' tothe Houle at Dover, where Hilliom/av.was in the Meſlenger's hands ; Ther- 
upon he went away inunediately to Deal, and hircd a boat, and got ſale to Fran 
wich his Letters. Montgomery, finding that nothing was diſcovercd, 14 wey = 
which: he had directed me to, upon that fancied he would. be deſpiſed by us, 
and perhaps ſuſpected by his o ſide; Aud went over ſogn after, and turned 
Papiſt: But I know not hat beeame of him afterwards. The fear of this Diſ- 
covery ſoon. went off: Sonn came back with large aſſurances: And 12000 
Pounds were ſent. to the Stab, ' wha andertookito do great matters, All pre- 
tended Diſeoyeries were laughed at, and looked on as the fictions of the Court: 
And upon this, the City of London were generally poſſeſſed with a very ill opi- 
nion of the 1 The Houſe of Commons granted the Supplies, * 
manded for the Reduction oſ Ireland, and for the Quota, to a Fade King was 
obliged by his Alliances: And they continhed the gift of the Revenue for ano- 
ther year. But one great error was committed by the Court, in Fe 
mote Funds; hereby the Intereſt of the money, then advanced on a Fund, 
n at the diſtance of ſome years, did hot only cat up a great deal of the 
Bum, but ſeemed ſo doubiful, that great Premiums were to be offered to thoſe, 
who advanced money eee thought very contingent; ſinee 
few believed that the Government would laſt ſo long: 80 here was a ſhew of 
great Supplies, which yet brought not in the half of what they were eſtimated 
at. Ar , 3 =# PE E ES i = off "WY | fa 1 4 


A Bill ca- The Tories, ſecing the; Whigs grow ſullen, and that they would make no 
cerning Cor- advances of money, began to tgeat with the Curt, and was at advances, 7 
porations. if the Parliament mighr be diflolved, LR Ng RONCAs.. Thoſe Pro- 1 

| Poſitions came to be known; ſo che Houle. of Commons prepared a Wis oy 1 
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2 OY they hoped to have made ſure of all future 88 Ini it they de- | 


clared, that Corporations could not be forfeited, nor their Charters ſurrendred; 
And they enacted, that all Mayors and Recorders, who had been concerned in 
the private delivering up of Charters, without the conſent of the whole Body, 


== givca againſt the Charter of London, ſhould be turned out of all Corporations, 
M End be incapable of bearing Office in them for Six years. This was oppoſed in 


ö © | They ſaid à great deal againſt the declaratory part; "But whatſoever might 


it with ſuch Severity: It was faid, that by this means, the Party for the Church 
& would be diſgraced, and that the Corporations would be-caft into the hands of 
&- Difſcnters. And now both Parties made their Court to the King; The Whigs 
— thing that he deſired, if he would help them to get this Bill 
hed the Tories were not wanting in their promiſes, if the Bill 
| me FR ſtopp'd, and the Parliament diſſolved. The Bill was carried in the 
| Houſe of Commons by a great Majority: When it was brought up to the Lords, 
the firſt point in debate was, vg * declaratory part, whether a Corporation 
could be forfeited or ſurtendred; Hoh, and two other Judges, were for the Al- 
firmetive, but all the reſt were for the N egative: No Precedents for the Aﬀirnia- 
tive were brought, higher than the reign of King Henry VIII, in which the Ab- 
dies were farrendred; which was at that time ſo great tz Be ac of State, that the 
authority of theſe Precedents ſcemed not clear en h r times: The 
HFouſe was ſo equally divided, that it went for the Bill on ly by' one Voice: Af- 
ter which, little doubt was made ef the Paſſing the AQ. t now — ap 1 
tions of the Tories were much quickned; They made the Ki — 
miſes: And the promoters of tits Bill Ne chomletves exp eee 
tions, which were to feel the effects of this Bill, ſo ſenſibly, Hog they made as 
great promiſes on their part: The matter was now at a critical iſſue; The paſ- 
F | the e Bill put the King and the Nation in the hands of the Whigs; ; as the re- 
W be or it, and A Aidotvin the' Parliament upon it, was ſuch a eriiſting | to the To- 
at tries, 12 | ach a open, A with the Whigs, that the King was tong'1 in ſalpenoe 
2A What to 
He was once very near a gef perate reſolution; He thought he nie not truſt 
L | the Tories, and he reſolved he would not truſt the Whigs; So he fancied, the 
XX Tories would be true to the Queen, and confide in her, tho they would not in 
| kim. Tie therefore reſolved to go over to Holland, and leave the Government 
| Inthe Queen's hands: : So he called the Marquiſe of Caermarthes,. with the Earl 
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was reſolved to leave all in the Queen 8 hands; fince he did not ſee how he cu, 


brought him: They preſſed him vehemently to lay aſide all ſuch deſperate re- 
4A 3 and to comply wich the preſent neceſſity; Much paſſion ap 
1 1 The Debate was ſo warm, that manꝙ tears were ſhed ; In con- 
= Gasen the Kiog reſolved to change his firſt Deſigu, into another better Reſo- 
2X7 lution of going over in eta to put an end to the War in Ireland: This 
was told me ſeme time r by the Earl of Shrowsbury'; But the Queen knew 
nothing of it, till ſhe had 1 me; So reſerved was the King. to her, even in 
a matter that concerned her ſo nearly. The King's deſigu, of going to Ire- 
land, came to be ſeen by the Preparations, that were ordered ; But a great Party 
„ was formed in both Houſes'to oppoſe it: Some did * 4 rehend the air of 
| x7 Freland would be fatal to ſo weak a Conftitation ; e had no 
of mind chat Kin g James ſhould be ſo much preſſtd, * Ir wou be, if 
the King went againſt him in perſon: It was by concert propeſed in Hou- 


ſes, on day, to prepare an Addreſs te the King againſt this V 
= K: the King, 'to * at, came che next day, and Prorogecd the Parliament 5 
= and that was er followed N 4 Diffetution. Me, 1 
| vor. = WE 4 105 * eee This 


and who had done that in a clandeſtine manner, before the Judgment that wes 


4 4 the Houſe of Commons, by the whole ſtrength of the Tory party; for they ſaw 
TE the carrying it was the total ruine of their Intereſt, thro? the whole Kingdom. 
3 4 a be i in 
that, they ſaid, ſince the thing had been ſo aniverſal, it ſeemed hard to puniſh 


: | of Shrewsbury, and ſome few more, and told them, he had a Convoy ready, and 
© cxtricate himſelf out of the difficldics, into which the animoſitics of Parties bad 
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' WJ This Scflion had not raiſed all the money, that was demanded for the 
A few Pars ing Campaign 7 
lament. Parliament. There was a great Stru 
Corporation Bill did fo highly provo 
that the Tories were by far the 
thing was a part of the Bargain, 
cy of London ſhould be changed? F 9 

* 


* 


e all thoſe, whom it was to have 


had given a Commiſſion, out of which adec | 
a Mortification to them, that they ſaid, they could not live in the City with cre- 
dit, unleſs ſome of them were again brought into that Commiſſion: The King 


recommended it to the Biſhop of London, to prepare a Liſt of thoſe, who were 
known to be Church-men, bur of the more moderate, and of ſach as were liable 


might be kept in a Ba- 


to no juſt exception; that ſo the two Parties in the Cit hops 
it 


lance : The Biſhop brought a Liſt of the moſt violent Tories in | 
had been engaged in ſome of the worſt Things, that paſſed in the end 
Charles's Reign ; ö 
But it was ſo named, that they approved of it. This was was done to the 
grief of the Whigs, who ſaid that the King was now putting himſelf in his | 
mies hands; and that the Arms of the City were now 2 under a ſett of Off-. 
cers, who, if there was a poſſibility of doing it without hazard, would certainly 
uſe them for 1 This matter was managed by the Marquiſs of Caer- 
marthen, and the Earl of Nottingham ; but oppoſed. by the Earl of Sbremsbury, 
who was much troubled at the ill conduct of the Whigs, but much more at this 
great change in the King's Government. The Elections of Parliament went ge- 
nerally for men, who would probably have declared for King James, if they 
could have known how to manage matters for him. The King made a change 
in the Miniſtry, to give them ſome ſatisfaction; The Earls of Monmouth and 
Harrington were both diſmiſſed ; Other leſſer changes were made in inferior 
places: So that Whig and Tory were now pretty equally mixed; And both 
ſmtudied to court the King, by making advances 4 the Money Bills. 
ABill recog·- The firſt great Debate aroſe, in the Houſe of Lords, upon a Bill that was 
nizing the brought in, acknowledging the King and Queen to be their ight ful and Lawful 
2 8 and — all the Acts of the laſt Parliament to be good and va- 
of the Con- lid. II firſt part , with little contradiction; tho ſome excepted to the 
vention words Rightfat and Lamful, as not at all neceſſary, But the ſecond Article bore 
a long and warm debate. The Tories offered to enact, that theſe ſhould be all 
good Laws, for the time to come, but oppoſed the doing it in the declaratory 
* They ſaid, it was one of the fundamentals of our Conſtitution, that no 
1 ang could be called a Parliament, unleſs it was called and choſen upon the 
King's Writ. On the other hand it was ſaid, that whazſocver tended to the cal-. 
ling the authority of that Parliament in queſtion, tended likewiſe to the weakning 
of the preſent — and brought the Rage Title into queſtion. A real 
neceſſit y upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions, mult ſuperſede forms of Law: O- 


1 
1 6. 
3 


therwiſe the preſent Government was under the ſame nullity. Forms were only 4 


Rules for peaceable times: But, in ſuch 
come, either in perſon, or by their Repreſentatives, were ſummoned and freely 
elected; and when, by the King's Conſent, the Convention was turned to a Par- 
liament, the eſſentials, both with relation to King and People, were till main- 
tained in the Conſtitution of that Parliament. After a long debate, the Act paſ- 
ſed in the Houſe of Lords, with this temper, declaring and enacting, that the 
Acts of that Parliament were and are good and valid: Many Lords proteſting a- 
gainſt it, at the head of whom was the Earl of Nottingham, notwithſtanding his 
been Office at Court. It was expected, that great and long Debates — 1 — 
en made in the Houſe of Commons upon this Act. Bur, to the wonder of all 
People, it paſſed in two days in that Houſe, without any Debate or Oppoſition. 
The Truth was, the Tories had rcfolved to commit the Bill; and in order to 
that, ſome trifling exceptions were made to ſome words, that might want cor- 
rection; for Bills are not committed, unleſs ſome amendments are offered: And 
when it was committed, it was then reſolved to oppoſe it. But one of them 5 
| 9 — = cover 


3 


A when all that had a right to 


follows 
So it was neceſſary to iiſue out Writs immediately for a new | 
le all England over in Elections 3 
ater number in the new Parliament. One 
that the Tories had made, that the Lieutenan- 
the King's coming to the Crown, he 
were all excluded ; which was ſuch 


yr who 
A Committee of Council was appointed to examine the Liſt; 
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1 ergy were excepted out of it, to ſoften the oppoſition that might E made 
| l 


of K. Wir ian and N. May; 


covered this too early; for he queſtioned the Legalit 
it was not ſummoned by Writ: Somers, then Sollicitor-General; anſwered this 


vich great Spirit; He ſaid, if that was not a Legal Parliament, they who were 


then met, and had taken the Oaths, enacted by that Parliament, were guilty of 
High- Treaſon; the Laws Rn by it were ſtill in force, ſo they muſt preſents 
iy return to King James; All the money levied, collected, and paid, by vir- 
tue of the Acts ot that Parliament, e every one that was concerned in it 


; | highly criminal: This he ſpoke with much zeal, and ſuch an aſcendant of Aus 


"= thority, / that none was prepared to anſwer it; So the Bill paſſed without any 
more oppolition. This was a 
contributed not a little to raiſe Somers s character. | 

Ihc Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, Sir John Trevor, was a bold and 
dextrous man; and knew the moſt eſfectual ways of recommending himſelf to e- 
very Government: He had been in great favour in King Fames's time, and was 
made Maſter of the Rolls by him; And, if Lord Feferies had ſtuck at any thing, 
be was looked on as the man, likelieſt to have had the Great Scal: He now got 
himſelf to be choſen Speaker, and was made Firſt Commiſſioner of the Great 
Seal: Being a Tory in principle, he undertook to manage that Party, provided 
he was furniſhed with ſuch ſums of money, as might purchaſe ſome Votes; And 
by him began the practice of buying off men, in which hitherto the King had 
E kepr to ſtricter rules. I took the liberty once to complain to the King of this 
method; He ſaid, he hated it as much as any man could do; But he ſaw, it 
vas not poſſible, conſidering the Corruption of the Age, to avoid it, unleſs he 
E would cndanger the whole. Pye en 275 


given it for life: The one was ſubject to accidents, but the other was more 
certain. They alſo continued the other branches of the Revenue for the ſame 


taken up as a general Maxim, that a Revenue for a certain and ſhort term, was 
the beſt ſecurity that the Nation could have for frequent Parliaments. Fhe King 
did not like this; He ſaid to my ſelf, why ſhould they entertain a jealouſy of 

bim, who came to ſave their Religion and Liberties; when they truſted 5 
5 Flap ſo much, who intended to deſtroy both? I anſwered, they were not jea- 
lous of him, but of thoſe who might ſucceed him; And if he would accept of 


4 


"= 


the Gift for a term of years, and ſettle the Precedent, he would be reckoned the 
Deliverer of ſucceeding Ages, as well as of the preſent; And, it was certain, 
that King James would never have run into thoſe Counſels that ruined him, if 
be had obtained the Revenue only for a ſhort term; which probably would 
have been done, if Argyle's and Monmouth's Invaſions had not ſo over-awed the 
HFouſe, that it would then have looked like being in a Conſpiracy with them, 
to have oppoſed the King's demand: I ſaw the King was not pleaſed, tho” he 


reat Service, done in a very critical time, and 


26 


lity of the Convention, ſinc® 1690 


* oY 
. \ $ 5 * 


The Houſe cf Commons gave the King the Cuſtoms for five Years, which TheRevenns 
| they faid made it a ſurer Fund, for borrowing money upon, than if they had Five for 


years. 


number of years. It was much preſſed to have it ſettled for life; But it was 


was perſuaded to accept of the Grant, thus made him. The Commons granted 


3 a Poll-Bill, with ſome other Supplies, which they thought would anſwer all the 
2X occaſions of that year: But as, what they gave, tid not quite come up to what 
was demanded ; So when the Supply was raiſed, it came far ſhort of what they 


WM cltimated it at. So that there were great Deficiencies to be taken care of, in 


3 116 Seſſion of Parliament: which run up every year, and made a great noiſe, 
1 : As * t 


Z Act paſſed in this Sciſion, putting the Adminiſtration in the Queen, during the 
King's abſence out of the Kingdom; but with this Proviſo, that the Orders 


3 | Which the King ſent ſhould always take place. In all this Debate, the Queen 


2X ſeemed to take no notice of the matter, nor of thoſe who had appeared for it, 
or againſt it: The Houſe of Commons, to the great grief of the Whigs, made 
an Addreſs to the King, thanking him for the Alterations he had made in the 
Licutenancy of London. $ | 


ames ; ſome of the Tories were at firſt for it, as were all the Whi 


But 


| Yor. II ath 


he Nation was, thro' miſmanagement, running into a great Arrear. An 


But the greateſt Debate in this Seſſion, was concerning an Abjuration of King Debates for 
s : The and againſt 

an Abjurati- 

? on of King 


Il che main body of the Tories ard would never take any 2 Fames, 


bs 


3 | : OT 3 OG * . 4 

26 The His rox of the Reign 

600 Oath: So they oppoſed every ſep that was made in it, with a great copiouſneſs 

. long and — e "They inſiſted much on this; that When the Go- 

vernment was ſettled; Oaths were made to be the Ties'of the Subject to it, and 

that all new Impoſitions were a Breach made on "That, which might be called 

the Original- Contract of the preſent Settlement: Things of that kind ought to 

75 be fixed and certain, and not mutable and endleſs 3 By the ſame reaſon, that 

: | | the Abjuration'was now propoſed, another Oath might be prepared every year; 

| and every Party, that revailed in Parliament, would bring in ſome diſcrimina- 

ting Oath or Te, ſuch as could only be taken by thoſe of their own ſide; And 

thus the largeneſs and equality of Government would be loſt, and contracted 

into a Faction. On the other ſide it was ſaid, that this was only intended to 

be a ſecurity to the Government, during the War; For, in ſuch a time it ſeem- 

ed neceſſary, that all who were employed by the Government, ſhould give it all 

poſſible ſecurity : It was apparent, that the comprehenſive Words in the Oaths 

of Allegiance had given occaſion to much equivocation; Many who had taken 

them having declared, which ſome had done in print, that they conſidered them- 

ſelves as bound by rhe Oaths, only while the King continued in peaceable Poſ- 

ſeſſion ; but not to aſſiſt or ſupport his Title, if it was attacked or ſhaken; It 

was therefore — that men in publick Truſts ſhould be brought under 

ſtricter Ties. The Abjuration was debated in both Amr at the ſame time; 

I concurred with thoſe that were for it. The Whigs preſſed the King to ſer 

it forward ; They ſaid, every one who took it, would look on himſelf as im- 

ardonable, and ſo would ſerve him with the more Zeal and Fidelity; whereas 

thoſe, that thought the Right to the Crown was ſtill in King James, might 

:rhaps ſerve faithfully as _ as the Government ſtood firm; but, as they 

ept {till meaſures with the other fide, to whom they knew they would be al- 

ways welcome, ſo they would never act with that lite and zeal, which the pre- 

ſent ſtate of affairs required. At the ſame time, the Tories were as earneſt in 

preſſing the King to ſtop the further progreſs of thoſe Debates : Much time 

was already loſt in them; And it was evident, that mach more muſt be loſt, if 

it was intended to carry it on, ſince ſo many branches of this Bill, and incidents 

that aroſe upon the ſubject of it, would give occaſion to much heat and wrang- 

ling: And it was a doubt, whether it would be carried, after all the time that 

muſt be beſtowed on it, or not: Thoſe who oppoſed it would grow ſullen, and 

| oppoſe every thing elſe that was moved for the King's ſervice : And, if it 

ſhould be carried, it would put the King again into the hands of the Whigs, 

who would immediately return to their old practices, againſt the Prerogative : 

And it would drive many into King James's Party, who might otherwiſe flick 

firm to the King, or at leaſt be Neutrals: Theſe reaſons prevailed with the 

King, to order an Intimation to be es in the Houſe of Commons, that he de- 

Cy would let that Debate fall, and go to other matters, that were more 

reſſing. 155 f | 

F 1 his gave a new diſguſt to the Whigs, but was very acceptable to the To- 

ries; And it quickned the advances of Money upon the Funds that were given: 

It had indeed a very ill effect abroad; For botk friends and enemies looked on 

it, as a ſign of a great decline in the King's Intereſt with his people: And the ® 

King's interpoſing, to ſtop further Debates in the matter, was repreſented, as 

The Earl of an artifice only to fave the affront of its being rejected. The Earl of Shrew/- 

Shreewsbury. bury was at the head of thoſe who preſſed the Abjuration moſt ; So, upon this 

4 change of Counſels, he thought, he could not ſerve the Kin longer with repu- 1 

tation or ſucceſs: He ſaw the Whigs, by uſing the King il, were driving him 2 

into the Tories; and he thought, theſe would ſerve the King with more zeal, 
if he left his Poſt. The credit, that the Marquiſs of Caermartben had gained, Y 
was not caſy to him: So he reſolved to deliver up the Seals. I'was the firſt 

Perſon, to whom he diſcovered this; And he had them in his hands, when ne 

told me of it; Yet I prevailed with him not to go that night; He was in ſome 

heat. I had no mind, that the King ſhould be ſurpriſed, by a thing of that 

kind; and I was afraid, that the Earl of Shrewsbury might have ſaid ſuch 
things to Him, as ſhould have provoked him too much; So T ſent the Ki 

. wordof it. It troubled him more than, I thought, a thing of that ſort 0111 
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ed them from purting any thing to hazard for him. The 


ae done; He loved the "Earl of Shrewsbury ; And apprehended, that his lea 1689 
iag his ſervice at this time, might alienate the Whigs more entirely from him; C 


their hands: And tl x 5 generally Whigs. Many diſcoveries were made 
dt. Ge 


Queen, if he ſhould be either killed or taken Priſoner : He deſired my Prayers, 
and diſmiſſed me, very deeply affected with all he had fad. 1 


FJames's 
Perſon. 
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ſition ; and in the ſtruggle, ſome accident might happen to King Fames's Perſon; 
F-. I In which he would on no hand. I acquainted the Queen with this; And I faw 
in her a great tenderneſs for her Father's Perſon; and ſbe much was touched 
_ with the anſwer the King had made. 4 Ges Danes Hh 
The Ki He had a quick paſlige to Ireland, where matters had been kept, in the ſtate 
failed wo” they were in, all this Winter; Charlemont was reduced, which was the only place 
Ireland. in Ulſter, that was then left in King James's hands. The King had a great Ar- 
my; There were about 36,000 men, all in good plight, full of heart and zeal; 
He loſt no time, but advanced in ſix days from Be/fa/t, where he landed, to che 
River of Boywe, near Drogheda. King James had abandoned the Paſſes, between 
Newry and Dundalk, which are ſo ſtrait for ſome miles, that it had been caſy to = 
have diſputed every inch of ground, King James and his Court were ſo much 
lifted up, with the news of the Debates in Parliament, and of the diſtractions of = 
the City of London, that they flattered themſelves with falſe hopes, that the 
King durſt not leave England, nor venture over to Ireland: He had been fix 
days come, before King James knew any thing of it. Upon that, he immediatli ß 
paſſed the 75 and lay on the South fide of it. His Army conſiſted of 26,000 
men; His Horſe were good; And he had 5000 French Foot, for whom he had 
ſent over, in exchange, 5000 Triſþ Foot. He held ſome Councils of War, to 
conſider what was fit to be done; whether he ſhould make a ſtand there, and put 
all to the deciſion of a Battle, or if he ſhould march off, and abandon that River, 
and by conſequence all the Country on to Dublin. _ n = 
_ Advices 1855 All his Officers, both French and Iriſh, who diſagreed almoſt in all their advices, 
ven to King yet agreed in this, that, tho they had there a very advantageous Poſt to maintain, 
9 yet their Army being ſo much inferior, both in number, and in every thing elſe, they 
would put too much to hazard, if they ſhould venture on a Battle. They therefore 
propoſed the ſtrengthening their Garriſons, and marching off to the Sbannon 
with the Horſe, and a ſmall body of Foot, till they ſhould ſee how matters 
went at Sea: For the French King had ſent them aſſurances, that he would, not 
only ſet out a great Fleet, but thar, as ſoon as the Squadron that lay in the 111 
Seas, to guard the Tanſport Fleet, and to ſecure the King's paſſage over, ſhould 
fail into the Channel, to join our grand Fleet, he would then ſend into the Iris 
Seas a Fleet of ſmall Frigates and Privatcers, to deſtroy the King's Tranſports. 
This would have been fatal, if it had taken effect; and the executing of it ſeem- 
ed eaſy and certain. It would have ſhut up the King within Ireland, till a new 
Tranſport Fleet could have been brought thither, which would have been the 
work of ſome months: So that England might have been loſt, before he could 
have paſled the Seas with his Army. And the deſtruction of his Tranſports muſt 
have ruined his Army: For his Stores, both of Bread and Ammunition, were ſtill 
on Board; and they failed along the Coaſt, 'as he advanced on his march: Nor 
was there, in all that Coaſt, a fate Port to cover and ſecure them. The King in- 
deed reckoned, that by the time the Squadron, which lay in the Iriſ Seas, ſhould 
be able to join the reſt of the Fleet, they would have advanced, as far as the 
, *Chops of the Channel, where they would guard both England and Ireland. But 
things went far otherwiſe.  _ . eee 5 
The Queen The Queen was now in the Adminiſtration. It was a new ſcene to her ; She 
in the Ad. had, for above ſixteen months, made fo little figure in buſineſs, that thoſe, who 
5 imagined, that every woman of ſenſe loved to be meddling, concluded that ſhe 
5 had a ſmall proportion of it, becauſe ſhe lived ſo abſtracted from all affairs. Her 
behaviour indeed was very exemplary ; She was exactly regular, both in her pri- 
vate and publick devotions: She was much in ber Cloſet, and read a great deal; 
She was often buſy at work, and ſeemed to employ her time and thoughts, in a- 
ny thing, rather than matters of State; Her converſation was lively and oblig- 
ing; Every thing in her was caſy and natural; She was ſingular in great Charitics 
to the Poor of whom, as there are always great numbers about Courts, ſo the 
crouds of Perſons of Quality, that had fled over from Ireland, drew from her li- 
beral Supplies: All this was nothing to the Publick. If the King talked with her 
of Affairs, it was in ſo private a way, that few ſeemed to believe it; The Earl of 
 Shrewsbury told me, that the King had, upon man occaſions, ſaid to him, that 
tho he could not hit on the right way of pleaſing England, he was confident the 


would; 


1 
== 
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H ould: and that we ſhould all be very happy under her. The King named a 1690 
= | 8 Council of eight Perſons, on whoſe Advice ſhe was chiefly to rely; four of . 
chem were Tories, and four were Whigs: Yer the Marquiſs of Caermartben and te 
Earl of Notingbam, being of the firſt fort, who took moſt upon them, and ſeem- 
ed to have the greateſt credit, the Whigs were not ſatisfied with the nomination. 
The Queen balanced all things, with an extraordinary Temper; and became u- 
niverſally beloved and admired by all about her. 
b- Our concerns at Sea were then the chief ching to be looked to: An unhappy Affairs at 
EComplement, of ſending a Fleet to convoy a Queen to Spain, proved almoſt Sea. 
Fatal to us. They were ſo long delay'd by contrary winds, that a deſign of block 
Ing up Toulon, was loſt by it. The | vary Ships, that lay there, had got out 
Bctorc our Fleet could reach the Place. Our Squadron returned back, and 
vent into Plymouth to refit there; and it was joined by that which came 
from the 15 Seas. Theſe two Squadrons conſiſted of above thirty Ships of the 
line: The Earl of Torrington, that had the chief command, was a man of plea- 
ſure, and did not make the haſte that was neceſſary, to go about and join them: 
Nor did the Dutch Fleet come over ſo ſoon as was promiſed : So that our main 
Fleet lay long at Spithead. The French underſtood, that our Fleets lay thus di- 
vided, and ſaw the advantage of getting between them: So they came into the 
EGhannel, with ſo fair a Wind, that they were near the Iſle of Hibt, before our 
[Fleet had any advice, of their being within the Channel. The Earl of Torrington 
had no advice Boats out to bring him News; And tho' notice thereof was ſent 
poſt over Land, as ſoon as the French came within the Channel, yet their Fleet 
failed as faſt, as the Poſt could ride: But then the Wind turned upon them; o- 
therwiſe they would, in all probability, have ſurprized us. But after this firſt | | 
advantage, the Winds were always contrary to them, and favourable to us, So | | 
that the French Officers in Ireland, had reaſon to look for that Fleet of ſmaller 
Veſſels, which was promiſed to be ſent, to deſtroy the King's Tranſſ port Ships. 
And for theſe reaſons, all King James's Officers were againſt bringing the War, 
to ſo ſpeedy a deciſion. "x, f 5 | 
Un oppoſition to all-their O inions, King James himſelf was poſitive, that 
they mult ſtay and defend the — If they marched off and abandoned Dublin, 
= rhey would Fd loſe their reputation, that the People would leave them, and ca- 
Z pitulate ; It would alſo diſpirit all their Friends in Exgland Therefore he re- 
© ſolved to maintain the Poſt he was in, and ſeemed not a little pleaſed to think, 
that he ſhould have one fair- Battle for his Crown. He ſpoke of this with ſo 
much ſeeming pleaſure, that many about him apprehended, that he was weary of 
the ſtruggle, and even of Life, and longed to ſee an end of it at any rate: and 
they were afraid that he would play the Heroe a little too much. He had all 
the advantages he could deſire: The River was deep, and roſe very high with 
the Tide: There was a Moraſs to be paſs'd, after the paſſing the River, and then 
Ja riſing ground. 1 ayers e i e 42 
On the laſt of Fane, the King came to the Banks of the River: And as he was 4 Cannon 
riding along, making a long ſtop in one place, to obſerve the Grounds, the Ball wound- 
Enemy did not loſe their opened but brought down two pieces of Cannon: ed the King. 
And, with the firſt firing, a Ball paſſed along the King's Shoulder, tore off ſome 
of his Cloaths, and abour a hand-breadth of the Skin, out of which about a 
X ſpoon-full of Blood came. And that was all the harm it did him. It cannot be 
X imagined, how much terror this ſtruck into all, that were about him: He him- 
2X ſelf ſaid; it was nothing: Yet he was prevailed on to alight, till it was waſhed, 
and a plaifter put upon it, and immediately he mounted his Horſe again, and 
rode about all the Poſts of his Army: It was indeed neceſſary to ſhew himſelf 
every where, to take off the apprehenſions, with which ſuch an unuſual accident 
filled his Soldiers. He continued that day, nineteen hours on horſeback : But 
upon his firſt alighting from his horſe, a Deſerter had gone over to the Enemy * 
with the news, which was carried quickly into France, where it was taken for 
granted, that he could not out- live ſuch a Wound: So it ran over that Kingdom, 
that he was dead. And upon it, there were more publick rejoicings, than had 
been uſual upon their greateſt Victories: Which gave that Court aſterwards a 
2X vaſt Confuſion, when they knew that he was ſtill alive; and ſaw, that they had 
. Vor II. | H raiſed, 
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raiſed, in their own people, a high opinion of him, by. this inhuman joy, when 


WY WV they believed him dead. 


The Battle 


valry, to paſs the River higher, while he reſolved to. pals it in the face of the 
Enemy: And the Duke of Schomberg was to paſs it in a third place, a little be- 
low him. TI vill not enter into the particulars of that day's action, but leave that 


to Military men. : 55 ee ee 
It was à compleat victo ry: And thoſe, who were the leaſt diſpoſed to Flat- 


But, to return to the Action of the Boyne : The King ſe; 2 great body of Ca- 


of the Boyne. tery, ſaid, it was almoit wholly due to the King's Courage and Conduct. And, 


/ 
The Battle 
of Flerus. 


by his own ſpecial directions to 


tho“ he was a little ſtiff by reaſon of his Wound, yet he was forced to quit his 


Horſe in the Moraſs, and to go through it on foot: But he came up in time, to 


ride almoſt into every body ot his Army: He charged in many different places; 
and nothing ſtood before him. The Iriſþ Horſe made ſome reſiſtance, but the 


Foot threw down their Arms, and ran away. The moſt amazing Circumſtance 2 ; 
was, that King James ſtaid all the while with his Guards, at a ſafe diſtance, and 
never came into the places of Danger or of Action. But, when he ſaw his Ar- 


my was cyery where giving ground, was the firſt that ran for it, and reached 
Dublin, before the Action was quite over; for it was dark before the King for- 
ſook the purſuit of the Iriſbb. His Horſe and Dragoons were ſo weary, with the 


he Iriſb was ſo entirely forſaken by their Officers, that the King thought they 
would have diſperſed themſelves, and ſubmitted ; and that the 55 

would have been a mere butchery, which was a thing he had always abhorred. The 
only allay to this Victory was the loſs of the Duke of Schomberg He paſſed 
the River in his Station, and was driving the Iriſb before him, when a party 
of deſperate men ſet 7 him, as he was riding very careleſly, with a ſmall 


number about him. | 
ſhot : But it could not be known 3 3 for moſt of all the Party was cut 


off, Thus that great man, like anot 
his ſide triumphed. 1 


was loſt; He had an Army in England, that could have fought, but would not: 


and now he had an Army, that would have fought, but could not. This was 


not very gratefully, nor decently ſpoken by him, who was among the firſt that 


fled. Next morning he left Dublin; He ſaid, too much Blood had been alrea- 


dy ſhed ; It ſeemed, God was with their Enemies; The Prince of Orange was 2 


— - 
"- 


mercital Man; So he ordered thoſe, he left behind him, to ſet the Priſoners at © 


20 
that, but lay aboard a French * that anchored there, and had been provided, 


been a hot purſuit, it would have put an end to the War of Ireland: But the 


King thought his firſt care ought to be to ſecure Dublin And King James's Of- | 


ficers, as they abandoned it, went back to the Army, only in hopes of a good 


Capitulation. | Dublin was thus forſaken; and no harm done, which was ; 2 
apprehended : But the fear the 1riſb wore in was ſuch, that they durſt 2 E 
ture on any thing, which muſt have drawn ſevere revenges after it. So the Pro- 
teſtants there, being now the Maſters, they declared for the King. Drogheda ; 


did alſo Capitulate. 


But, to balance this great ſucceſs, the King had, the ver Jar after th = 
tle at the Boyne, the news of a Battle [ Harders, 4 4 — | nh 2 | 


deck and the Marſhal Luxemboarg, in which the former was defeated. The Ca- 
valry did at the firſt 2 run, but the Foot made an amazing ſtand. The 
French had the honour of a Victory, and took many Priſoners, with the Artille- 


ry Yer the land the Inſintry made was fuch, that they lo ore than they gor 
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fatigue of a long action, in a hot day, that they could not purſue far: nor was 
their Camp furniſhed with neceſſary refreſhments, till next morning; for the 
2 had marched faſter, than the waggons could poſſibly follow. The Army of 

r 


lowing them 


ey charged, and in the diſorder of that Action he was 
r Epaminondas, fell on the day, on which 


_ King James came to Dablin, under a ve indecent Conſternation : He ſaid, all 


Uberty, and to ſubmit to the Prince: He rode that day from Dublin to Duncan- 
ort: But, tho' the place was conſiderably ſtrong, he would not truſt to 


. | Patrick Trant. His Courage ſunk with his 
Affairs, to a degree, that amazed thoſe, who had known the former Parts of his 
Life. The Ir; Army was forſaken by their Officers for two days: If there had 
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by the day : Nor were the 


ble to draw any advantage from it. This was the 1690 

WBattlc of Feras, that, in the Conſequence of it, proved the means of preſerving LY WNJ 
FRO. day before the Battle of the Boyne, the two Fleets came to a great En- An Engage- 
gement at Sea. The Squadron, that lay at hymouth, could not come up to join ment at Sea. 


5 the great Fleet, the Wind bei 8 
teſt ro be done: The Earl of Torrington thought he was not ſtrong enough, and 


contrary .;z So it was under debate, what was fit- 


= adviſed his coming in, till ſome more Ships, that were fitting out, ſhould be 


| cady : Some began to call his courage in queſtion, and im uted this to fear; 
| ht, this would too much exalt our Enemies, and diſcourage our Al- 


== hey t 

, to 1 we leſt the Freuch to triumph at Sea, and to be the maſters of our Coaſt 

3 d' Trade; For our Merchants nee were coming home; So that the 
the leaving them, in ſuch a ſuperiority, would be both very unbecoming, and very 
nce ; miſchievous to us. The 2 ordered Ruſſel to adviſe, both with the Navy 
and Board, and with all that underſtood Sea affairs; And, upon a view of the 
Ar- ren geh of both Fleets, they were of opinion, that tho' the French were ſupe- 
hed xior in Number, yet our Fleet was ſo equal in ſtrength to them, that it was rea- 
for- ſonable to ſend orders to our Admiral, to venture on an Engagement: Yet the 
the Orders were not ſo poſitive, but that 1 * deal was left to a Council of War. 
was The two Fleets engaged near Beachy in Syfſex 5 The Dutch led the Van; and, to 
the hew their courage, they advanced too tar out of the Line, and * in the 

of beginning, with ſome advantage, the French plying before them; And our Blue 
hey Squadron engaged bravely: But the Earl of Torrington ow in his Line, and con- 
hem tinued to fight at a diſtance : The French, ſeeing the Dutch came out ſo far before 
The the Line, tell on them furiouſly, both in front and flank, which the Earl of Tor= 
fed rington neglected for ſome time; And, when he endeavoured to come a little 
arty nearer, the calm was ſuch, that he could not come up. The Datch ſuffered much; 
mall and their whole Fleet had periſhed, if their Admiral, Calembourg, had not order- 
was ed them to drop their Anchors, while their Sails were all up; This was not 
cut Wobſerved by the French: So they were carried by the Tide, while the others lay 
hich till; And thus in a few minutes the Dutch were out of danger. They loſt ma- 

ny men, and ſunk ſome of their Ships, which had ſuffered the moſt, that they 
„all might not fall into the Enemies hands. It was now neceſſary to order the Fleet 


to come in, with all poſſible haſte; Both the Dutch and the Blue Squadron com- 


plained much of the Earl of Jorriugton; And it was a general opinion, that if the 


whole Fleet had come up to a cloſe F ight, we muſt have beat the French And, 
conſidering how far they were from Brey 
lay between them and home, a Victory might have had great conſequences. Our 


reft, and that our Squadron at Plymouth 


8 at Fleet was now in a bad condition, and broken into factions; And if the French 

cans had not loſt the night's Tide, but had followed us cloſe, they might have de- 

t to ſtroyed many of our Ships: Both the Admirals were almoſt equally blamed ; 

Jed, WM Ours for not fighting, and the French for net purſuing his Victory. , IS "Wal G3 941 

1 his Our Fleet came in ſafe ; And all poſſible diligence was uſed in refitting it: The French 

F his The Earl of Torrington was ſent to the Tower, and three of our beſt Sea-Officers maſters of 
had had the joint command of the Fleet; But it was a Month before they could ſet the Sea. 
the out; And, in all that time, the French were maſters of the Sea, and our Coaſts 

Of were open to them. If they had followed the firſt conſternation, and had fallen 

ood Þ to the burning our Sea Towns, they might have done us much miſchief, and pur 

uch our affairs in great diſorder ; for we had not above ſeven thouſand men then in 

ven- England. The Militia was raiſed, and ſuſpected perſons were put in priſon : In 

pro- this melancholy conjuncture, tho” the Harveſt drew on, ſo that it was not con- 

beds venient for people, to be long abſent from their labour, yet the Nation expreſ- 


ſed more zeal and affection to the Government, than was expected; and the 
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cobites, all England over, kept out of the way, and were afraid of being Fa 
upon by the Rabble. We had no great loſſes at Sea: for moſt of our Merchant- 
men came ſafe into Plymouth : The French ſtood over, for ſome time, to their 
Zown Coaſt; And we had many falſe alarms of their ſbi 
to a Deſcent. But they had ſuffered ſo much in the Battle at FHerus, and the 
Dutch uſed ſuch diligence, in putting their Army in a condition to take the Field 
again, 


ipping Troops, in order 


and the Elector of Brandenburgh, bringing his Troops to act in conjunc- 
Sts 2 — tion 


. The HisToR v f the Reign 


1690 tion with theirs, gave the French ſo much work, that they were forced, for all 
 VWYV their Victory, to lic upon the defenſive, and were not able to ſpare fo many men, 
b as were neceſſary for an Invaſion. The Datch did indeed ſend ſitive rders 
to Prince Waldeck, not to hazard another Engagement, till the Fleet ſhould be 
again at Sea: This reſtrained the EleQor, who, in conjuction with the Dutch, 
was much ſuperior to Luxembourg. And afterwards, when the Dutch ſuperſeded 
thoſe Orders, the Elector did not think fit to hazard his Army. Such is the 
fate of Confederate Armies, when they are under a different direction; that 
when the one is willing, or atleaſt ſeems to be ſo, the other ſtands oft. The 
French riding ſo long, ſo quietly in our Seas, was far from what might have 
been expected, after ſuch an advantage : 'We underſtood afterwards, that they 
were ill waiting, when the 3 ſhould, according to their promiſes, have 
begun a Riſing in England; but they excuſed their failing in that, becauſe their 
Leaders were generally clapp'd uß . Eat: 
That Party began to boaſt, all Exgland over, that it was viſible the French meant 
no harm to the Nation; but only to bring back 1 James; ſince now, tho 
our Coaſts lay open to them, they did us no harm. And this might have made 
ſome impreſſion, if the French had not effectually refuted it. Their Fleet lay for 

ſome days in Torbay; Their Equi pages were weakned ; And by a veſſel, that 
carried a Pacquet from Tourville,, to the Court of France, which was taken, it 
appeared, that they were then in ſo bad a condition, that if our Fleet (which 
upon this was haſtened out all that was poſſible) could have overtaken them, 
we ſhould have got a great Victory very cheap. But before they ſailed, they 
made a Deſcent on a miſerable Village, called Tumouth, that happened to belong 
to a Papiſt; They burnt it, and a few Fiſher- Boats that belonged to it; But 
the Inhabitants got away; and, as a Body of Militia was marching thither, the 
French made great haſte back to their Ships: The French publiſhed this in their 
Gazettes, with much pomp, as if it had been a great Trading Town, that had 
many Ships, with ſome Men of War in Port: This both render'd them ridicu- 
lous, and ſerved to raiſe the hatred of the Nation againſt them; for every Town, 
on the Coaſt, ſaw what they muſt expect, if the French ſhould prevail. 
The Queen's In all this time of fear and diſorder, the Queen ſhewed an extraordinary firm- 
behaviour neſs; For tho' ſhe was full of diſmal thoughts, yet ſhe put on her ordinarß 
upon this oc - chearfulneſs,” when ſhe appeared in publick, and ſbewed no indecent concern: 
calion. I faw her all that while once a week , For I ſtaid that Summer at Vinaſor; Her 
behaviour was, in all reſpects, heroical : She apprehended the greatneſs of our 
r; But he committed herſelf to God; And was reſolved to expoſe her- 
ſelf, it occaſion ſhould require it; For ſhe told me, ſhe would give me leave to 
wait on her, if ſhe was forced to make a Campaign in England, while the King 
The King Whilſt the misfortunes in Flanders, and at Sea, were putting us in no ſmall 
came to Dub- agitation, the. news firſt of the King's preſervation from the Cannon ball, and 
In. then of the Victory, gained the day after, put another face on our affairs: The 
_  ' Earl of Nottingbam told me, that when he carried the news to the Queen, and 
acquainted her in a few words, that the King was well; that he had gained an 
entire Victory; and that the late King had eſcaped ; he obſerved her Looks, 
and found that the laſt Article made her joy complear, which ſeemed in ſome ſuſ- 
ce, till ſhe' underſtood that. The Queen and Council, upon this, ſent to the 
Kiog: preſſing him to come over with all poſſible haſte ; ſinee, as England was of 
more importance, ſo the ſtate of Affairs required his Preſence here: For it was 
hoped, the Reduction of Ireland would be now caſily brought about. The 
King, as he received the news of the Battle of Flerus, the day after the Victory 
at the Boyne, ſo on the day, in which he entred Dublin, he had the news of the 
misfortune at Sea, to temper the joy, that his own Succeſſes might give him; 
He had taken all the Earl of reannels papers in the Camp; Aud he found 
all King James's papers, left behind him in Dublin By theſe he underſtood 
the deſign, the French had of burning his Tranſport Fleet, which was therefore 
firſt to be taken cart of; and ſince the French were now Maſters at Sea, he ſaw 

nothing that could hinder the execution of that Deſigagg. 8 8 
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vat &. e, the night before the Battle; But it was not ſent. In it, he 
aid, he looked on all as loſt; And ended it thus; I have nom vo hope in any thing 
u in Jones's bn/ime/3. The Marquiſs of Cacrmartben told me, that ſome weeks 
before the King went to Ireland, he had received an advertifement; that one nam 
Wed Jones, an 1riſb man, who had ſerved fo long in France and Holland, that he 
| e both Languages well, was to be ſent over to murder the King: And Sir 


into all Hrronnel's papers, and the copies of the Letters he wrote to Queen Mary, 

ZZ» hich he had fill in his poſſeſſion: And he gave me the Copies of two of them. 
In one of theſe he writes, that ones was come; that his propoſition was moro 
probable, and liker to ſucceed, than any yet made; His demands were high; bur 
he added, if any thing can be high for ſuch a ſervice. In another, he writes, that 
Foes had been with the King, who did not like the rhing at firſt; But he added, 
oe have now ſo ſatisfied him both in Conſcience and Honour, that every thing is 
done that Jones deſires. Sonuthwell furt her told me, that Neagle, the Attorney-Ge- 
Wncral, had furniſhed him with money, and a Poignard of a particular compoſition; 
and that they ſought long for a Bible, Bound without a Common Prayer- Book, 
which he was to —_ in his pocket, that ſo he might paſs, if ſeized on, for a 


: Diſſenter. Some perſons of great quality waited on him to the Boat, that was to 
carry him over: He was for ſome time delayed in Dublin; and the King had 
paſſed over to Ireland, before he could reach him; We could never hear of him 


all this matter, and deſigned to be publiſhed'; But, upon ſecond thoughts, the 
King and Queen had that tenderneſs for King James, that they ſtopp'd the pub- 
liſhing to the world ſo ſhameful a practice. The King ſaid, upon this, to my ſelf, 
that God had preſerved him out of many dangers, and he truſted he would {till 
preſerve him; He was ſure he was not capable of retaliating in that way. The 
eſcape of a Cannon Ball, that touched him, was ſo ſignal, that it ſwallowed up 
leſſer ones: Yet, in the Battle at the Boyve, a Musket Ball ſtruck the Heel of his 
Boot, and recoiling, killed a Horſe near him; And one of his own men, miſtak= 
ing him for an Enemy, came up to ſhoot him: but he gently put by his piſtol, 
and only ſaid, Do not you know your friends? Ot 
At Dublin he publiſhed a Proclamation of Grace, offering, to all the inferior 
ſort of the Iriſh, their Lives and perſonal Eftates, reſerving the conſideration of 
the real Eſtates of the better ſort to a Parliament, and indemnifying them only 
for their Lives: It was hoped, that the fulneſs of the pardon of the Commons 
might have ſeparated them from the Gentry ; and that, by this means, they would 
be ſo forſaken, that they would aecept of ſuch terms, as ſhould be offered them. 
The King had intended to have made the Pardon more comprehenſive; hoping 


ol . 
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They thought the preſent Opportunity was not to be let go, of breaking the 
great Iriſe Families, upon whom the inferior ſort would always depend. And, 
in compliance with them, the Indemnity, now offered, was ſo limited, that it had 
no eſſect: For the Prieſts, who governed the Iriſb with a very blind and abſoluto 
authority, prevailed with them to try their fortunes ſtill. The news of the Vic- 
tory, the French had at Sea, was ſo magnified among them, that they made the 
people believe, that they would make ſuch a Deſcent upon England, as muſt ob- 
ige the King to abandon Ireland. The King was preſſed to purſue the Triſh, 
ho had retired to Athlone and Limerick, and were now joined by their Officers, 
and ſo brought again into ſome Order: But the main concern was, to put the 
Tranſport Fleet in a fate ſtation. And that could not be had, till the King was 
aſter of Waterford and Duncunnon Fort, which commanded the entrance into 
the River: Both theſe places capitulated; and the Tranſports were brought 
I thither. But they were not now ſo much in danger, as the King had reaſon to 
gapprehend; for King James, when he ſailed away from Dumcanuon, was forced 
by contrary winds, to go into the Road of Kinyale, where he found ſome French 
Frigates, that were already come to burn our Fleet: He told them, it was now 
too late, all was loſt in Ireland. So he carried them back, to convoy him over to 
France; where he had but a cold reception: For the miſcartiage of affairs in Ire» 
Vor. II. 1 land; 
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the Earl of Hriannevs papers, there was one Letter writ to Queen Ma% 1690 


A Deſign to 
aſſinate 


the King. 


A obert Southwell told me, that he, as Secretary of State for Ireland, had looked 


more; So it is likely he went away with his money. A paper was drawn of 


by that, to bring the War ſoon to an end: But the Eugliſb in Ireland oppoſed this. 
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| have followed the example of other Towns, and have capitulated. Upon that 


5 The King ſent his 


be His rox vf the Reg 


| lank, was imputed both to his ill conduct, and bis Want of courage. He fell un- 


chave himſelf decentiy towards hin. 
N —— towards the Shannon; and he himſelf came to Dubliu, 
o oyer to e he found e of 
other ſtrain ; Things were in ſo good a Poſture, and ſo quiet in England, that 

9 wy no more panes apprehenſion of a Deſcent: - The King went back to 
his Army, and marched, towards, Limerick. Upon this Lauſun, who commanded 
the French, left the Town; and ſent. his Equipage to France, which periſhed in 
the Shannon. It was hoped, that Limerick, ſeeing it ſelf thus abandoned, would 


intending, as he was adviſed, to go 


confidence, the King marched towards it, tho his Army was now, much diminiſh 
ed: He had left many Garriſons in ſeveral places, and had ſent ſome. of his beſt 


The Siege of Bodies over to Eng/and; So that he had not now, above 20,000, men together. Li- 7 NH 


Limerick, 


_ ticable for carriages. Vet the cowardice of the 145 the conſternation they were 
in, and their being abandoned by the French, e 


He ſent for ſome more Ammunition, and ſome. great Guns ; They had only a 


to i greater diſtance: Onee, upon teceiving a Packet from Eng/and, he ſat down in 


merick lies on both Sides of che Shannon, and on an Iſland, that the River makes 
there: The Iriſh were yet in great numbers in Connaught ; ſo that, unleſs they had 
been ſhut, up on that fide, it was caſic to ſend in a conſtant ſupply. both of men 
and provifions: Nor did it ſeem adviſeable to undertake. the Siege of a place fo 
ſituated, with fo ſmall. an Aung eſpecially in that Seaſon, in which it uſed to 
rain long; and by that means, both the Shannon would ſwell, and the ground, 
which was the beſt ſoil of Ireland, would be apt to become deep, and ſcarce prac- 
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beſore it. Their outworks might have been defended for ſome time; But they 
abandoned theſe in ſo, much diſorder, that it was from hence believed, they would 
not hold out long. They alſo abandoned the Poſts, which they had on the other 
fide of the Sbannon Upon which the King paſt the River, which was then very * 
low, and viewed thoſe Poſts; but he had not men to maintain them: So he con- 
tinued to preſs the Town on the Mugſter ſide, | 


guard of two Troops of Horſe, to convoy them, who deſpiſed the Iri/b ſo much, 
and thought they were at ſuch diſtance; that they ſet their Horſes, to graſs, and 
went to bed. Sarsfeld one of the beſt Officers of the 1riſþ, heard that the King 
rode about very careleſly, and upon that, had got a ſmall Body of reſolute | 
men together, on deſign to ſeize his Perſon; But now, hearing of this Convoy, | 
he reſolved: to cut it off: The King had advertiſement of this brought him in 
time, and ordered ſome more. troops to be ſent, to ſecure the conyoy 5 They, | 
either through Treachery or Careleſneſs, did not march till it was night, tho 
theit orders were for the morning; But they came a few hours too late. Sargſeld 
ſurpriſed the Party, deſtroyed the Ammunition, broke the Suna and burſt 
one of the Guns, and ſo marched off: Lanier, whom the King had ſent. with the 
RUST have overtaken him; but the general obſeryation made of him (and 
of-moſt of thoſe Officers, WhO had ſerved King James, and were now on the 
King's ſide) was, that they had a greater mind to make themſelves rich, by the 
continuance, of the War of Ireland, than their Maſter, great and fate by the ſpecdy 
conchitiotablta 507 277 comet aids pt ons mods - e [ 
By this, the King loſt a Week, and his Ammunition was low; for a great 
ſupply, that was put on Ship-board in the River of Thames, before the King 
left London, ſtill remained there, the French being, Maſters of the Channel. Vet 
the King preſſed the Town ſo hard, that the Trenches were run up to the Coun- 
terſcarp; And when they came to lodge there, the [ris ran back ſo faſt, at a 
Breach that the Cannon had made, char a body of the King's men run in after 
But none came in time, ſo they retired: And tho the King ſent another Body, 
gear were beaten back with loſs. As it no began to rain, the King ſaw. that, 
f he ſtaid longer there, he muſt leave his great Artillery behind him: He went 
into the Tren es every day; And it was thought he expoſed. himſelf too much. 
and beat down a Tear very near itz So he Was prevailed on, to let it be removed 
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35 
A, open Field for fome hours reading his Letters; while the Cannon Balls were 1690 
Aying round about him. The Ii fired well; and ſhewed, they had ſome cou- . 
age, when they were behind Walls, how little ſoever they had ſhewn in the 
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I The King lay three Weeks before: Limerick; But at laſt the rains forced him The Siege 
eo raiſe the Siege: They within did not offer to ſally out, and diſorder the Res raiſed. 
reat; this laſt Action proving unlucky, had much damped the joy, that was 


Naiſed by the firſt Succeſs of this Campaign. The King expreſſed a great 1 2 
ity of temper, upon the various accidents that happened at this time. Dr. Hut- 
uld on, his Phyhician, who took care to be always near him, told me; He had ob- 
Nerved bis Behaviour very narrowly, upon two very different occafions; 
"XX The one was, after the return from the Victory at the Boyne; when it was al- 
noſt midnight, after he had been ſeventeen hours in conſtant fatigue, with all 
ne ſtifſneſs that his Wound gave him: He expreſſed neither joy, nor any ſort of 
vanity; Only he looked chearful; and when thoſe about him made ſuch Com- 
had plements, as will be always made to Princes, even tho? they do not deſerve them, 
I e put all that by, with ſuch an unaffected neglect, that it appeared how much 
oever he might deſerve . that were made him, yet he did 
not like them. And this was fo viſible to all about him, that they ſoon ſaw, 
that the way to make their Court was, neither to talk of his Wound, nor of his 
behaviour on that day. As ſoon as he ſaw his Phyſician, he ordered him to fee 
that care ſhould be taken of the wounded men, and he named the Priſoners 
as well as his own Soldiers. And tho' he had great reaſon to be offended with 
Hamilton, who had been employed to treat with the Earl of Tyrconnel, and was 
taken priſoner in his ſight, and was preſerved by his Order: yet ſince he ſa he 
vas wounded; he gave particular directions to look after him. Upon the whole 
matter, the King was as grave and ſilent as he uſed to be; and the joy of a day, 
hat had been both ſo happy and ſo glorious to him, did not ſeem to alter his tem- 
yer oe e , „ 
He told me, he was alſo near him, when it was reſolved to raiſe the Siege of 
Limerick; and ſaw the ſame calm, without the leaſt depreſſion, diſorder, or peeviſn- 
neſs: From this he concluded, that either his mind was fo happily balanced, that The ns 
no accident could put it out of that ſituation; or that, if he had commotions of the 
Swithin, he had a very extraordinary command over his temper, in reſtraining or 
While he lay before Limerick, he had news from England, that our Fleet was 
o, out, and that the French were gone to Breft + So, ſinco we were Maſters of he Farl of 
che Sea, the Earl of Marlborough propoſed, that five'thouſand men, who had Fane 
lain idle all this Summer in England, ſhould be ſent to Ireland; and with the aſ- propoſes the 
ſiſtanee of ſuch men as the King ſhould order to join them; they ſhould try to raking Cork 
ake Cork and 'Kinſale. The King approved of this; and ordered the Earl to and Nin 
dome over with them: Aud he left orders for about five thouſand more, who debe it 
ere to join him. And fo he broke up this Campaign, and came over to'Bri/- 
70], and from thence to London. The contrary winds ſtopp'd the Earl of Marl- 
borough fo, that it was OMober before he got to Ireland. He ſoon took Cork by 
form: and four thouſand men, that lay there in Garriſon, were mide Priſoners 
of War. In this action, the Duke of Grafton received a ſhot, of Which he died 
Jin a few days: He was the more lamented, as being the perſon of all King Chan- 
er's Children, of whom there was the greateſt hope: He was brave, and pro- 
bably would have become a great man at Sea. From Cork, the Earl of Marlborough 
arched to Nigſale, where he found the two Forts, that commanded the Port, to 
de ſo much ſtronger, than the Plans had repreſented them to be, that he told me, 
if he had knovyn their true ſtrength,” he had hever undertaken the expedition, in a 
eaſon ſo far advanced; yet in a few days the place capitulated. "The Iriſh dre v. 
rheir forces together, but durſt not venture on raiſing the Siege; But to divert 
x7 1 ſer the Country about, which was the beſt built of any in Ireland, all in 
9 Thus, thoſe two important places were reduced in'a very bad ſeaſon, and with The French 
very lirtle loſs; which cut of the quick communication between France and Ire- left Ireland. 
and. Count Lanſun with the Frenth Troops,/ lay all this While about Gallway, 
Vor IL I 2 | with- 
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16 without attempting any thing; He ſent over, to Fance, an account of the deſpe- 
. rate ſtate 4 and deſired 1 be ſent for the Tranſport of 
their Forces: That was done; yet the Ships came not till the Siege of Limerick 
was raiſed: Probably, if the Court of France had known, how much the ſtate of 
aaſlairs was altered, they would have ſent contrary orders: But Laaſun was weary 
ol the ſervice, and was glad to get out of it; So he failed away, without ſtay- 
ing for, new orders; by which he loſt the little reputation, that he was begin- 
ning to recover at che urt of France. The Earl of Jyrconnel went over with 
him, and gave full aſſurances, that tho the Iriſb were like to ſuffer great hard- 
{hips next winter; yet they would ſtand it out, if they were ſtill ſupported 
from France. It bad appeared, upon many occaſions, that the Freuth and the 
Triſh Soldiers did not agree well together: therefore he propoſed, that no more 
Soldiers, but only a number of good Officers, together with Arms, Ammuni- 
tion, and Clothes, might be ſeat over to them. In the mean while the Iris form- 
ed themſelves into many bodies, which by a new name, were called Rapparees - 
Theſe knowing all Ways, and the Boggs, and other Places of Retreat in Ireland, 
and being favoured by the 1riſs, that had ſubmitted to the King, robbed and 
burnt Houſes in many places of the Country; while the King's Army ſtudied 
their own eaſe in their quarters, more than the Protection of the Inhabitants : 
Many of them were ſuſpected of robbing in their turn, tho the Rapparees carried 
the blame of all: Between them, the poor Inhabitants had a ſad time, and their 


ſtock of Cattle and Corn was almoſt quite deſtroyed in many place. 
Affairs » From the Affairs of Irelana, I turn next to give an account of what paſſed in 
— Scotland ; Matters went very happily, as to the military part: When the Rem- 

nants of the Earl of ; Dundee's Army (to whom many Officers, together with 

Ammunition and Money, had been ſent from Ireland) began to move towards 

the Low Country, to receive thoſe, who were reſolved to join with them, and 

were between two and three thouſand ſtrong, they were fallen upon, and intire- 

ly defeated by a Dutch Officer Levingfton, that commanded the Forces in Scot- 

land. About an hundred Officers were taken Priſoners: This broke all the mea- 

ſures, that had been taken for King Fames's Intereſts in Scotland. Upon this, 
thoſe who had engaged in Montgomery's Plot, looked upon that Deſign as deſpe- 
ate; yet they reſolved to try what ſtrength they could make in Parliament. 
Lord Melvill carried down Powers, firſt to offer to Duke Hamilton, if he would 

join in common meaſures heartily with him, to be Commiſſioner in Parliament, 

or if he one intractable, as indeed he did, to ſerve in that Poſt himſelf He 

lad full Inſtructions, for the Settlement of Presbytery; For he aſſured the King, 

that without that, it would be impoſſible to carry any thing; Only the King 
would not conſent to the taking away the Rights of Patronage, and the Supre- 
maey of the Crown: Yet he found theſe ſo; much inſiſted on, that he ſent one 

to che King te Irelana, for fuller inſtructions in thoſe Points; They were en- 
KAurgeqd, but in ſuch; general words, that the King did not underſtand, that his 

AIlllaſtructions could warrant hat Lord Meloill did; for he gave them both up, 

and the King was ſo offended with him for it, that he loſt all the credit he had 

with him; tho the King did not think fit to diſown him, or to call him to an 

account, ſor going beyond VV , . tiny -menl BM 

A Parliament The Jacobites perſwaded all their Party to go to the Parliament, and to take 
there. the Oaths; for many of the Nobility ſtood. off, and would not own the King, 

nor ſwear to him: Great Pains were taken by Paterſon, one of their Archbi- © 

ſhops, to perſuade them to take the Oaths, but on deſign to break them; for hgͥe 
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thought, by that means, they could have a majority in Parliament; tho' ſome 
: | of the Laity were too honeſt to agree to ſuch Advices; but with all theſe wick- | 


ed arts, they were not able to carry a majority. So other things failing, they 
ſaw a neceſſity of 2 Force to be ſent over from France - FT his appeared 

o odious, and ſo deſtructi ve of their Country, that ſome of them refuſed to con- 
eur in it; Others were not pleaſed with the Anſwers King James had ſent to the 
Propoſitions, they had made him. He had indeed granted all that they had ask- * 
cad, upon their oun particular Intereſts, and had promiſed to ſettle Presbyterßj; 
but he rejected all thoſe demands, that imported a diminution. of his Preroga- 


tive, in às firm a manner, as if he had been already ſet on the Throne again : | 
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They propoſed, finding his mund id hoy es ib | 25 
: REST ICON c , 4 E25 . das withdrew: Hon. plot iis 
ben: e came up to the Barb, pretending his ill health: Both Lord ered. 


Upon this che Earls of Argyle,” Aunanuals, and Braida 


in- Arg yie and Braidalbin went to Cbeſter pretendingꝭ as they ſaid afterwardsy that 

ith they intended ro:diſcover: the whole mutter to the King; But he had paſſed 

d-. cover to roland before te got to Cb. Mougomery upon this, looked on 

red HF the deſign as broken; And i the went, and retonciled himſelf to Melvill, and 

the discovered che whole Negotiation to him, Upon which, the Earl of Melviit 

orc preſſed the King to grant a geteral Indemnity, and gave Momgomery a Paſs to 

ni- g to London; And he wrote to the Queen in his Favour. But the King was 

m- reſolved to know the bottom of the Plot, and particularly how: far any of theo 

„„ Di were engaged in it 3. S u abſconded for ſome time in London, 

nd, ſince he ſaw no hopes of pardon, but . a 'full diſcovery. A Warrant was 

ind ſent to the Barb for the Earbiot Aunandale, of which he had notice given him, 

ied and went up privately to London. Muntgomen ſeut Ferguſon to him, afſuring him, 

ts: that he had diſcovered zanmu and defiridg bim to continue firm and ſceret; 

ied But when he had certain notice, that Montgomery had diſcovered all the Negoti- 

cir cation among the Scoteb, he caſt himſelf on the Queen's mercy,” asking no other 

conditions, but that he might not be made an evidence againſf others. He him- 

in fei had not treated with any im England, ſo, as to them, he was only a ſecond- 

M- hand Witneſs 5 only he informed againit'Nevi# Payne; who had been ſent down 

ith to Scotland, to manage matters among them: He was taken there, but would 

rds confeſs nothing; Upon the Earl of Annaudale s information, which he gave up- 

nd on Oath, the Earl ot Nottingham wrote to the Council of Scotland, that he had 

re- in his hands a Depoſition upon Oath, containing Matter of High- Treaſon a- 1 | 

rot- gainſt Payne; Upon which it Was pretended, that, according to the Law of Scor- 

ca- land, he might be put to the torture; and that was executed with rigour: He 5 

dis, reſiſted a double queſtion, yet Was ſtill * a priſoner; And this was much 

pe- | cried out on, as barbarous and illegal. Montgomery lay hid for ſome months at 

Ot London; But when he ſaw he could not have his — but by making a full 

uld diſcovery, he choſe rather to go beyond Sca : So fatally did Ambition and Diſ- 

nt, content hurry a man to ruin, who ſeemed capable of grrater things. His art in 

He managing ſuch a deſign, and his firmneſs in not diſcovering his Accomplices, raiſ - 
ed his character, as much as it ruined his fortune He continued in perpetual 

ing Plots after this, to no purpoſe: He was once taken, but made his eſcape; And . TO 

re- at laſt, ſpleen and vexation put an end to a turbulent lifſfqmGGeae. 

one The Lord Melvill had now's clear majority in Parliament, by the diſeovery 

en- of the Plot; ſome abſented themſelves; and others, to redeem themſelves, were 

his compliant in all things: T 1 Melviil deſigned to fix him- 

ſelt, and his party, was, the aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy, and the ſetting up of 


md BS Presbytery. The one was ſoon done, by repealing all the laws in favour of E- 
an piſcopacy, r e et to the genius and conſtitution of that Church 
and Nation; For the King would not conſent to la plain and ſimple condemna« 
ke tion of it. But it was nor ſo eaſy to ſettle Presbytery: If they had followed the 
ng, pattern, ſet them in the year 1638, all the Clergy, in a parity, were to aſſume 
bi- the government of the Church; but thoſe being Epiſcopal, they did not think it 
he fſafe to put the power of the Church in ſuch hands; Therefore it was pretended, 
me that ſuch of the Presbyterian Miniſters, as had been turned out in the Lear 1662, 
k- FF ought to be conſidered, as the only found part of the Church; And of theſe 
cy there happened to be then threeſcore alive: ſo the government of the Church was 
red 8 lodged with them; And they were empowered, to take to their aſſiſtance, and 
n to a ſhare in the Church government, ſuch as they ſhould think fit: Some furi- 
che ous men, who had gone into very frantick Principles, and all thoſe who had 
k- 3 been ſecretly ordained: in the Presbyterian way, were preſently taken in: This 
y; was like to prove a fatal error, at their firſt ſetting out; The old men among 
a- 8 them, what by reaſon of their age, or their experience of former miſtakes, were 
n: ¶ diſfpolcd to more moderate Counſels ; But the taking in ſuch a number of violent 
e men, put it out of their power to purſue them; So theſe broke out into a moſt 
extravagant way of proceeding againſt ſuch of the Epiſcopal party, as had 
Vor. II. K — eſcaped 
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1690 eſcaped the rage, of the former Year. Aceuſations ere r 

V vere charged tor their doctrine, as guilty of Arminiauiſin; Others were loaded 

wuoͤith more ſœandalous Imputations : But theſe werd only thro wn out to defame 

them. And where they looked for proof, it was in a way mare becoming In- 

quiſitoxs, than Judges: ſo apt att all parties, in their turns of power, to fall 

into thoſe very exceſſes, of Which they di * . ſuch tragical com- 

br All other matters were carried in the Parliament of Slaud, as the 

Lord Meluill, and the Presbyterians deſired. In lieu of the King's Supremacy, 

he had Chimney- money given him; and a Teſt was impoſed on all in office, or 

capable of electing, or being elected to ſerve in Parliament, declaring the King 

and. Queen to be their rightful and laſul Sovereigus, and renouncing any man- 

2 NET of Title pretended to be in King Fames «i 40 (02360 tt 1 an 01.25 Wia 

Affairs - As for affairs abroad, the Duke of: Savoy came into the Alliance: The French 

_ ſuſ pected he was in a ſcoret Treaty with the Emperor, and ſo they forced him 

to declare it, before. matters were ripe for it. They demanded, that he would 

put Turin and Mantmelian in their hands. This. was upon the matter to ask all, 

nd to make him a vaſſal Prince: Upon his: refuſal, a Frenab Army took poſ- 

ſ:ſſion of Saver; and marched into Piedmont, before he was teady to receive 

them: For tho the Imperialiſts and the Spaniards had made him great promi 

ſes, in which they are never wanting, when their affairs require it; yet theß 

failed fo; totally in the performance, that if che King and the Dutch, who had 

promiſed him nothing, had not perfarmed very thing efleQuaily, be mutt have BY 

me at once a prey to the French. The Emperor was this Year: unhappy in 

Hungary, both. by: loſing Belgrade, and by ſome: other advantages; which the 

Turks Rn. Vet he was as little inclined to Peace, as he was capable of carry-= i 
% %%% ⁵¶ ⁵⁵ͤv. ]⏑«—§¹'à; een eile 
be King, at his firſt 22 qver from Ireland, was ſo little wearied witn 
that Campaign, that he intended to have gone over to his Army in Flandars 

but it was too-late 4. for they were going into Winter quarters: So he held the 

Seſſion of Parliament carly, about che beginning of OAober, that ſo, the Funds 

being ſettled for! the next Year, he might have an Interview: with many of the 

German Princes, who intended to meet him at the Hague, that they might con- 


1 cert meaſures for the next ei r — 
A Seſſion of Both Houſes began with Addreſſes of I and Congratulation to the King 
Parliament and Queen, in which they ſet forth: the ſenſe they had of their pious care of their 
in Kugland. people, of their courage and good government, in the higheſt expreſſions that 
| could be conceived ; with promiſes of ſtanding by them, and aſſiſting them, with 
every thing that ſhould be found neceſſary for the publick Service: And they 

were as good as their word: for the King, having laid before them the charge 

of the next Year's War, the eſtimate rifing to above four millions, the vaſteſt 

ſum that ever a King of England had asked of his people, they agreed to it; 

the oppoſition, that was made, being very inconſiderable; And they conſented 

to the Funds propoſed, which were thought equal to that, which was demand 

ed, tho theſe proved aſterwards to be defective. The Adminiſtration was ſo 

jut and gentle, chat there were no grievances to inflame the Houſe; by which 

the * beginnings of ſome Seſſions, in former Reigns, had often miſ- 

Some indeed began to complain of a miſmanagement. of the Publick Money: 

ut the Miniſtry put a ſtop to that, by moving for a Bill, empowering ſuch, as 

ie Parliament ſhould name, to examine into all Accompts, with all particulars 

relating to them; giving them authority to bring all perſons, that they ſhould 

have occaſion for, before them, and to tender them an Oath, to diſcover their 
knowledge of ſuch-things,as they ſhould ask of them. This was like the power of 

a Court of Inquiſition: And how.unuſual ſoever ſuch a Commiſſion was, yet it ſeem 
neceſſary to grant it; for the bearing down, and ſilencing all ſcandalous reports. 

When this Bill was brought to the Lords, it was moved, that ſince the Com- 

mons had named none, but Members of their own Houſe, that the Lords ſhould 

add ſome of their Number: This was done by ballot; and the Earl of Rocha s 

ter having made the motion, the greateſt number of ballots were for him; But 

he refuſed to ſubmit to this, with ſo much firmneſs, that the other Lords, who, * 
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named with him; ſeemed to think they were in Honour bound to do the 1690 
3 = Peer would faſter himſelf to be named, the Bill paſſed as td 
was ſent up · Many Som laints were made. of the illegal Commitments of ſuſ- 
pected perſons for E igh- Treaſon· Tho! there was nothing ſworn againſt them. 
- 5 the Danger was ſo ny and the Publick ſafety was ſo much concerned 
in thoſe Impriſonments, that the Houſe of Commons made a precedent, for ſe- 
Coring a Miniſtry, that ſhould do the like, upon the like neceſſity, and yet main- 
Ws tained che Hobeas Corpus Act; they indemnified the Miniſtry, for all that had 
deen done contraty to that Adu. "I #1 orta e 0 


=> . Great Complaints were brought over from Irtland; where the King's Army e melt 
uns almoſt as heavy on the Country, as the Raparees were: There was a great che 144 
Arrear due to them; for which reaſon; hen the King ſettled a Goverment it „es and the 
MT 1r:/014, of chree Lords Juſtices, he did not put the Army under their Civil Aus Army chere. 
choriey, but kept them in a military ſubjection to their Officers: For he ſaid; 
WY fines ths Army was not regularly paid, i would be impolible wo keep them from 
& Mutiny, if they were put under ſtrict Diſcipline, and puniſhed accord ingly. "The 
Under Officers, finding that they were only anſwerable to their Superior Officers, 
took great Liberties in their Quarters ; and, inſtead of protecting the Country, 
they oppreſſed ir. The King had brought over an Army of feyen thouſand 
Dalat, under the command of à very gallant Prince, one of the Dukes of ir- 
nen; But they were cruel friends, and thought they were Maſters; Nor 
W were the Exgliſi Troops much better. The Dutch were the leaſt complained + ' | 
of; Ginke, who had the eee locked ſtrictly to them; But he did 
Lot think it convenient to put thoſe of other Nations, under the ſame ſevere 
meaſutes. But the Pay, duc for ſome Months, being nom ſent over, the Orders 
vere changed; and the Army was made ſubject to the Civil Government ;- Yet 
it was underſtood, that Inſtructions were fent to the Lords Juſtices, to be cau- 
tious in the exerciſe of their Authority over them; fo the Country ill ſuffered 
— nw > 3 Genu au worn vet 3 


much'by theſe Forces. 5-8 oe PS 
none y, out of the A Bill con- 
Forfeitures and Confiſcations in Ireland. And in order to that, they paſſed à cerning the 
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Ihe Houſe of Commons paſt a Vote, to raiſe a million of m 
5 ri Forſei: 


Bill of Attainder of all thoſe; who had been engaged in the Rebellion of Ireland, tures. 
and appropriated the Confiſcations, to the raiſing a Fund for defraying the ex- 
pence of the preſent War; only they left a power to the King, to grant away 
a third part of thoſe confiſcated Eſtates, to ſuch as had ſerved in the War; and 
to give ſuch Articles and Capitulations to thoſe, who were in Arms, as he hould' 
chink fit. Upon this Bill, many petitions were offered, the. creditors of ſome; 

and the heirs of others, who had continued faithful to rhe Government, deſired 
proviſo's for their ſecurity. The Commons, ſeeing that there was no end of Pe- 
titions, for ſuch proviſo s, rejected them all; imitating in this too much the 
mock. Parliament, that King James held in Publin 3 in which about 3000 pers 
ſons were attainted, without proof or proceſs, only becauſe ſome of them were 
gone over to England, and others were abſconding, or informed againſt in Ire- 
land. But when this Bill was brought up to the Lords, they thought they were 
in juſtice bound to hear all petitions: Upon this, the Bill was like to be dogg d 
vuith many proviſo's ; And the matter muſt have held long: So the King, to 
ſtop this, ſent a meſſage to the Commons: And he ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, 


afterwards from the Throne, to both Houſes : He promiſed, he would give n 

Grants of any confiſcated Eſtates 3 but would keep that matter entire, to the 
conſideration of another Seſſion of Parliament: By which the King intended on- 
ly, to aſſure them, that he would give none of thoſe Eſtates to his Courtiers or 
Moers; But he thought, he was ftill at liberty, to paſs ſuch Acts of Grace, or 


grant ſuch Articles to the Iriſh, as the ſtate of his affairs ſhould require. 

There were no important Debates, in the Houſe of Lords. The Earl of The Earl of 

Torrington's Buſineſs held them long: The form of his Commitment was judged ingen 

to be illegal; And the Martial Law, to which, by the Statute, all who ſerved 8 * 

in the Fleet were ſubject, being lodged in the Lord High Admiral, it was doubt- 

ed, whether, the Admiralty being now in Commiſſion, that power was lodged 

with the Commiſſioners: The Judges were of opinion, that ir was: Yet, finee 

the power of life and dearth was toò ſacred a thing, to paſs only by a cotiſtruc- 
Vol. II. | K 2 tion 
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De His rox v: of che Reign 
Lam it was thought che faeſticourſty t6 paſs an AQ/declaring;that t 
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UW powers of. Lord-High- Admiral did veſt in the 


nemies of the Government, who intended co embroil matters, moved that the | 


rl. of Torrington ſhould be impeached ched in Parliament; Proceedings in that way 
being always 1, Incidents: were alſo apt to fall in, chat might create diſputes 
between the two Houſes, -which did ſometimes end in a Rupture: But the Kin 


and h o believe, that 4 Council of War would treat him very favoura- 
bly; yet he choſe rather to let it go ſo, than to diſorder his affairs. The Com- 
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_ ©, cafioned a breach of the Alliance between them and us. He came o ſafe as to 


33 


manner, as ſhould caſt the blame on thoſe, 


give them cauſe to repent of it. 


Dao ye 


Deſigns a= Another Debate was moved in the Houſe of Lords (by thoſe who intended to 


1 


Feindt the . texive the old Impeachment of the 8 of Caermarthen) whether In 
Mm ments continued, from Parliament to Parli 


had ſent an Act of Grace, which had paſſed in t 


aan univerſal hatred. In a Houſe of Commons, every motion againſt a Miniſter, is 


apt to be well entertained; Some envy him; Others arc angry at him; Many 8 
; ils of him, or of his Friends, that fall wich him; And 

and a wantonneſs of mind, makes the attacking a Miniſter, a 
iverſion to the reſt: The thing was well laid, and fourtcen leading men had 
undertaken to manage the matter againſt him; In which the Earl of Shresbu- 
nl Aft F or he had a very bad opinion of 

the man, and thought his advices would, in concluſion, ruin the King and his af 
Eire. But A Diſcovery was at this time made, that was of great conſequence; 
And it was managed chiefly, by his means, ſo that put an end to the deſigns a- 


hope. to ſhare. in the f| 


3 ve of change, 


y had the chief hand, as he himſ 


told me; 


pig ie for ene 


Lord Preſton 


tion about: So they got the Lord Preſton. to come up to London, and to un- 
dertake the Journey to France, and to manage this Negotiation. They thought, 
no time was. to be loſt, and that no great force was to be brought over with 
King James; but that a few reſolute men, as a guard to his perſon, would ſerve 
the turn, now that there was ſo ſmall a force left within the Kingdom, and the 
Nation was ſo incenſed at a burthen of four millions in Taxes. By this means, 
if He ſurpriſed us, and managed his coming over with ſuch ſecreſy, that he 

_ ſhould bring over with himſelf the firſt news of it, they believed this Revolution 
would be more caſy, and more ſudden, than the laſt. The men that laid this 
deſigu were, the Earl of Carendon, the Biſhop of Eh, the Lord Prefton, and his 
brfther Mr. Graham, and Pen the famous furan Lord Prefton reſolved 'to 
70 over, and to carry Letters, from thoſe who had joined with him in the de- 
igu, to King James and his Queen. The Biſhop of Ey's Letters were writ 


in a very particular ſtile ; He undertook both for his elder Brother, and the re 4 
DN on WE — — ed 


4 


F N. 
* 
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Was apprehenſiye of that; And, tho he''was much incenſed againſt that Lord, 3 | 
n 4 


A 1-7 miſlioners of the Admiralty nam. Curt to try him, who did it with ſo groſs Y x 
2 »  partiality, that it reflected much on the Juſtice of the Nation ; fo that, if it % 
huaad not been for the prone Intereſt the King had in the States, it might have oeo- 
* | ; 


his Perſon and Eſtate, but much loaded in his Reputation ; ſome charging him I 
with want of courage, while others imputed his Hr conduct, to a haughty ſul-⸗-⸗ 
lenneſs of temper, that made him, ſince wg * 1 8 to — | 
vices he had given, to reſolye-indecd to obey them, and fight; but in fuch a 
| wry ho had ſent him the Orders, and 


ament, or whether they were not ex- 
tinguiſhed by an Act of Grace: Some antient Precedents were brought to favour 
this, by thoſe ho intended to keep them up: But in all theſe, there had been 
an order of one Parliament, to continue them on to the next: So they did not W | 
come home to the preſent caſe: and how doubtful ſoever it was, whether” the 
King's Pardon could be pleaded in Bar to an r yet, ſince the King 
firſt Seſſion of this Parliament, 
it ſeemed very unreaſonable, to offer an Im ment againſt an Act of Parlia- 
ment. All this diſcovered a deſign againſt that Lord, who was believed to have Wl 
in? the, greateſt credit; both with the King and Queen, and was again falling under 


The Seſſion of Parliament was drawing to a concluſion: And the King was 3 
ſent over to making haſte oyer to a To Con reſs of many Princes, who were coming to E 


France, meet him at the Hague. | Jacobites 3 this „e was not to be 3 
loſt; They fancied cied it would be eaſy, in the King's abſence, to bring a Revolu- 
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of the Family; which ants pw meant of Saneroſt, and the other deprived 16909 

Bichops: In his Letter to King James Queen, he aſſured her of his, and alt 

= chcir' zcal'for the Prince of Fales ; and that they would no more part with that, 

chan with their hopes of Heaven. Aſbton, a ſervant of that Queen's; hired a veſ=: | 

I {cl to carry them over; But the owner of the veſſel, being a man zcalous for the. 
Government, diſcovercd all he knew; which was only, that he was to carry ſome 


* 


'? pvperſons over to Frauce The notice of this was carried to the Marquiſs of Caer- 
— EF marthen > Aud the matter was ſo ordered, that Lord Preton, Aron, and a young 
man (Elliat) were got aboard, and falling down the River, when the Officer ſent 
do take them came, on pretence to ſearch, and preſs for Seamen; And drew the 
it i three Paſſengers out of the Hold, in which they were hid. Lord Preflon leſt 
his Letters behind him in the Hold, together with King James's Signet; Afbron 
took them up, on deſign to have thrown them in the Sea; But they were taken 
Boch they and their Letters were brought to Whitehall. | Lord Prefton's mind 
8 funk fo viſibly, that it was concluded,” he would not die, if confeifing all he 
les could fave him. 4/bton was; more firm and ſullen; Elliot knew nothing. 
There was among their Papers one, that contained the heads of a Declaration, 
vit affurances ot Pardon, and promiſes to preſerve the Proteſtant Reli ion, and 
the Laws; Another paper contained ſhort memorials, taken by Lor Preſton, 
ia which many, of the Nobility were named: The moſt important of all was, a 


Lr elation of a Conference, between ſome Noblemen and Gentlemen, Whigs and 

_ Tories; by which it appeared, that, upon à converſation on this ſubject, they 

"__ all ſeemed convinced, that upon this occaſion France: would not ſtudy to conquer, 

_ but to oblige Exgland; 1 King James would be wholly governed by 

the | Proteſtants, and follow the Proteſtant and Engliſh Intereſt. - The Priſoners were Taken, tri- 
= quickly brought to their Trial; Their defign of going to France, and the trea- ed, and con- 
— ſonable Papers found about them, were full proved: Some of them were writ demned. 
lia- i Lord Preftir's, and ſome in Aſbtou's hand. They made but a poor defence: 

T bey ſaid, à ſimilitude of hands was not thought a good: proof in Sidney's Caſe; 

der | But this was now only a circumſtance; in What hand ſoever the Papers were 

> 19 BE writ, the Crime was always the ſame; ſince they were open, not ſealed: So they © 

any TE knew the contents of them, and thus were carrying on a Negotiation of High 

= A Jy with the King's Enemies: Upon full evidence they were condemn- 
e,, ] Vers 1607 291551 i Mie 

had  _ 4bton would enter into no Treaty with the Court; but prepared himſelf to 4p;u ſuffer- 
4. die. And he ſuffered with great decency and ſeriouſneſs.” He left a Paper be- 2d. 

ow hind: him, in which he ouned his dependance on King James and his fideliey to 


him; He alſo aſſirmed, that he was ſure the Prince of Hales was born of the 
Queen; He denied, that he knew the contents of the Papers, that were taken 
with him. This made fome conclude, that his paper was penned by fome other | 
perſon, and too haſtily copied over by himſelf, without making due reflectiddss 

on this part of it; for T compared this paper, which he gave the Sheriff, and 

Which was written in his own hand, with thoſe found about him; and it wass 
uiſible both were writ in the ſame Hande 2 Oe 
Lord Prefton went backward and forward: He had no mind to die, and yet 
was not willing to tell all he knew; He acted a weak part in all reſpects: 
| When he was heated by the Importunities of his friends, who were violently en- 

gaged againſt the Government, and after he had dined well; he reſolved ge 

would Tie hetoically 3 But by next morning, that heat went off; And when Lord Preſton 
he ſaw Death in full view, his heart failed him: The Scheme he carried over was pardon- 
XZ was ſo fooliſh, ſo ill concerted, and fo few engaged in it, chat thoſe hO knew ed. 
the whole ſecret concluded, that if he had got ſaſe to the Court of France, the 
on Project would have been ſo deſpiſed, that he muſt have been ſuſpected, as ſent 
his over to draw King James into a Snare, and bring him into the King's hands. 
13 The Earl of Garemdonm was ſeized; and put in the Tower; But the Biſhop of 
o y, Grimes, and Pen, abſconded. Aſter ſome months, the King, in regartcl to 
le- the Earl of Clarendom s relation tothe Queen, would proceed to no extremities 
nc 3X 2gainft him, but gave him leave to live,: confined to his houſe in the Country. 
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N / — _ Vat their Sees: They all the white neglected the concerns of the Church, doing 
nde K moved both the Earl of - Rochefter,, and Sir Jobm Trevor, who had great eredit 


Hops. 


A Congreſs In 
of Princes at that it was thought, two hours rowing would bring him to Land, being wea 
the Hague. S the Sea, he went into an open Boat with ſome of his Lords But by Miſts 


"head ſtuck long; And they created the Funds for that Year.” The Electors of Bava- 


he 
aa | "King dic hot communicate them to the Earl of Nottingham, as he proteſted ſo- 


A new Pope During this Ce 
choſen after ft ucceeded Pope Iunaaent, b that ; | 
Con- a Vonetjan;: and:intended; to enrieh his Family:as much as he:could. : The French | 
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The King had ſoſfered the deprived Biſhopa tu cpntinue, ow above: a Year, 


nothing, but living privately in their Palaces. ; I had, by the Quoen's: Order, 


_ with them, to . caſe an Act could be obtained, to exenſe them 
from taking the Oatlis, they would go on, and da their functions in Ordinations, 
Inſtitutions, and Conſirmations; and aſſiſt at the Publick Worſhip, as formerly; 
But they would give no anſwer; Only they faid, they would live' quietly, that 
is, keep themſelves cloſe, till a proper time ſhould, encourage them to act more 

penly,.' So all the thoughts of this kind were, upon that, laid aſide. One of 
the: conſiderableſt men of the party, Pr. Sherloct, upon King Jamer's going ont 
of Ireland, thought that this gave the preſent Govetnment a thorough ſettlement; 
And in that ale; he thought it lawful to take the Oaths; And u that, not 
only took them himſelf, but publickly juſtified what he had done; Upon Which, I 
he was moſt ſeverely libelled by thoſe, from whom be'withdrew. The diſcove- 
ry of the Biſho Ely's correſpondence, and engagement in the name of the 
reſt, gave the Kitig a great advantage in filling rhote vacant Sees; which he re- 
ſolved to do, upon his-retutn from the Congreſs, to which he went over in Ja- 
1 1 e eee ee, e e e We ee eee 
- 


way, he ran a very great hazard; When he got within the Mage, ſo 


and Storms, ho was toſſed up and down above ſixteen hours, before he got ſafe 
to Land. Yet neither he, nor any af thoſe who were with him, were the worſe for 
all this cold and wet Weather. And, when-the Seamen ſeemed very apprehenſive 
of their danger, the King ſaid in à very intrepid manner; What are you afraid 
to die in my Company? He ſoon. ſettled fome points, at which the States had 


e oa. mm A. ts of <6 aA _$ 4. 44 + _ &- at - 


rig and Hraudenburg, the Dukes of Zell and Molſaubuttei, with the:Landgrave'of 
Heſſe, and a great many other German Princes, came-tothis Inter vic, and entred 
into eonſultatious concerning the operations of the next Campaign. The Duke 
of Save s affairs were then very low; But the King took care of him, and both 
more ꝑiromiſing face. Things were concerted among the Princes themſelves, and 
were kept ſo ſecret, that they did not truſt them to their Miniſters: At leaſt, thi 


lemadly en me, hen he came back. The Princes ſhowed to the King alt the re- 
ſpecs that any of their rank ever paid to any crowned Head; And they lived 
together in ſuch an caſy freedom; that points of Ceremony oocaſioneti no diſputes 
among; them; tho theſe are often, upon leſs: ſolemn initervie us, the ſubjects of 
much quarrelling, and interrupt more important Debate. 
ngteſs, i che Eighth, Curoboni, died. Ile had 


King renounced his pretenſions to the Franchiſes: And he, im return ſor that, 
promoted Furhin, undo ſome others, recommended by that Court, to be Cardi- 
nals z hich was much reſented by the Emperur. Yet he would not yield the 
point of the Regale to the Court of France Nor would he grant the Bulls for 
thoſe,» whom the King had named to the vacant Biſhopricks in ꝓvuube, who had 
1 ſigned the Formulary, paſſed in 168, chat declared the Pope fallible, and ſub- 


Erregern 


a/ Bull in due Form, bye hiah he cd all Pope Inbαον¹ s Bulls: 
ä he did, to Tender his: Name and Family r to che Ialiaus, nd 
moſt particularly to is Countrymen, Who: hated Frenob as much as they fear- 
edbthem. Upon his Death, the Conclave continued ſhut / up forfive months, be- 
ee eee an Election. The. party of Zealots ſtood long a 
firm to: Bunbarigo, ho had the reputation of a aint, and ſeemedl in all things to 
ſct Cardinal Borromeo before him as a Pattern: They at laſt ere perſwaded to 
evhſcnt to the choice of Pignatelli 'a Neapolitan, who, while he was Archbiſhop BE 
| of 4 
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edit. Reste at this; which recommended 
hem curred to his Elevation. He aſſumed Po | 
ons, ved to follow his maxims and ſteps ; for he did n 
Ay; which the King told me a confiderable inſtance: 
that e chen in the Spot: : in F 
OTE | e received him kindly enou 


2 


2 tber prefent, if he ſaid true, but ſome fnuff. Tt is true, the Spaniards afterwards 


out ted him: But the Pope took no notice of tar. 
nt; P To return to the Low Countrics : "The King of France reſolved to break off . 
not the Conferences at the Hague, by giving the Alarm of an carly Campaign: Mons The siege of 
ich; Vas beſieged; And the King came before it in perſon. Ir was thereupon given a 
Vee .. | up, as a loft Place; For the French Miniſters had laid that down among their chief 

e | | ir King was never to undertake any thing in his own perſon, but 
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ages to the Army, PETS would either have 
French to a Battle. But ſome Prieſts had been 


well manned. ' The Darch Squadron came over in good time. The pro- page 
Quota, ſettled between England and the States, was, that we 


were to furniſh five, and they three Ships of equal rates and ftrength. 


he 
15, no leſs than they did Popery : And they promiſed that, if the King would 


This looked ſo fair, and agreed ſo well with the, þ ing's wn ſenſe of things, Some 
that he very eaſily hearkenedtoit; And I did believe that it was fincerely meant; Changes 
e Es, Bp * + 4g" A ne N e | 7 1? made in 
ſo I promoted it with great zeal ;'tho', we afterwards came to ſee, that all this ©. 


„ 


And by _ them, or at leaſt rendring them remiſs in his, Service, they reckon- 
! 


King Yames, 


| they asked his leave 2 1 wa: 
more honeſt; He Tad, he could not conſent to that, which he thought unlaw- 


ful; But if any of them took the Oaths on deſign to ſerve him, and continued to 
or. IL | L 2 5 | advance 


next Cam- 
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Po | rhey entred at the ſame time, into a cloſe correſpondence with St, Germains * I | 
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adyance his intereſts; he promiſed, it ſhould never be remembred againſt them. 
Voung N ok conjundt Secretary of State, with the Lord Melvili; 
and he undertook to bring in moſt of the Jacobites to the King's Service; but 


pelicved nothing of all this at that time, but went in cordially to ſerve many, 
who Men . . ²˙ A „ 
be ttuth was, the Presbyterians, by their violence and other fooliſh prac- 
tt.tces, were rendring themſelves both odious and contemptible: They had form- 
| ed a general Aſſembly, in the end of the former Year, in which they did very 
much expoſe themſelves, by the.weakneſs and peeviſhneſs of their conduct: Lit. 
tle Learning or Prudence appeared among them; Poor preaching and wretched 
haranguing; partialities to one another, and violence and injuſtice to thoſe who 
Aaiffered from them, ſhewed themſelves in all their Meetings. And theſe did ſo 
much ſink their reputation, that they were weaning the Nation moſt effectually 
from all fondneſs to their Government: But the falſhood of many, who, under 
a pretence of moderating matters, were really undermining the King's Govern- 
ment, helped in the ſequel to 1725 5 the Presbyterians, as much as their own 

conduct did now alienate the King from them. 
The vacant The next thing the King did was, to fill the Sees vacant by Deprivation. He 
Secs filled. judged right, that it was of great conſequence, both to his Service and to the 
intereſts of Religion, to have Canterbury well filled: for the reſt would turn up- 
on that. By the Choice, he was to make, all the Nation would ſec, whether 
he intended to go on, with his firſt deſign of moderating matters, and healing 
our Breaches, or if he would go into the paſſions and humours of a High Party, 
that ſeemed to court him as ru 6 as they inwardly hated him. Dr. Tillotſon 
had been now: well-known to him for two Years; his ſoft and prudent Counſels, 
and his zeal for his Service, had begot, both in the King and Queen, a high and 
.. juſt opinion of him. They had both, for above a Year, preſſed him to come into 
this Poſt: And he had ſtruggled againſt it with great ,carneſtneſs : As he had no 
ambition, nor aſpiring in his temper, ſo he foreſaw what a ſcene of trouble and 
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lander he muſt enter on, now in the decline of his age. The e that 
 ...,.., the Jacobites. would polleſs all people with, for his coming into the room of One, 
Vom they called a Confeſſor, and who began now to have the publick compaſ- 
fion on his fide, were well. foreſeen by him. He alſo apprehended the continu- 

8 0 of that heat and averſion, that a violent party had always expreſſed to- 
wards him, tho* he had not only avoided to provoke any of them, but had, up- 
oh all len done the chief of them great Services, as oft as it was in his 
gwer.; He had large Principles, and was free from Superſtition; His zeal had 
been chiefly againſt Atheiſm and Popery: But he had never ſhewed much ſharp- 


— — 


neſs againſt the Diſſenters. He had lived in a good correſpondence with many 


frhem.: He had. brought ſeveral over to the Church, by the force of reaſon, 


and the ſoftneſs of perſwaſion and good uſage ; but was a declared enemy to vio- 
Legce and ſeverities. on thoſe, heads. Among other prejudices, againſt him, one 
related to myſelf; He and I had lived, for many Fears, in a Joſe and fri 

_ friendſhip ; He laid before the King all the ill effects, that, as he thought, the 
: p romoting him would have on his own Service: But all this had ſerved only to 


increaſe the King's eſteem of him, and fix him in his purpoſe... 1 
Many Pre- The Biſhop. of Ely's Letters to St. Germains, gave ſo fair an occaſion of filling 
motions in thoſe Secs, at this time, that the King reſolved to lay hold on it: And Tillot- 
the Church, on, with great uneaſineſs to himſelf, ſubmitted to the King's command: And 
lion after, the See of Tork falling void, Dr. Sharp was promoted to it: So thoſe 
tis Sees were filled with the two beſt Preachers, that had fat in them in our 
time: Only Sharp did not know the World ſo well; and was not ſo ſteady as Til- 

lotſop was. Dr. Patrick was advanced to Ely, Dr. More was made Biſhop of Nor- 

wich, Dr. Cumberland was made Biſhop of Peterborow, Dr. Fowler was made Bi- 

ſtop of Glocefter, Iron/ide was promoted to Hereford, Grove to Chicheſter, and Hall 

to Briftol ; as Hough, the Preſident of Magdalen's, was the Near before this, 

made Biſhop of Oxford. So that in, two Tears time, the King had named 

fifteen Biſhops 3 And they were generally looked on as the learnedeſt, the 

wiſcſt, and beſt men, that were in the Church. It was viſible, that in all theſe. 
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The 
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bling for Preterment, nor 3 or employing friends to ſet them forward; 
Oy: e contraty, men were ſought tor, N out of their Retirements; 
And moſt of them very much againſt their own inclinations: They were men 
both of moderate Principles and calm tempers: This great promotion was ſuch 


f a diſcovery of the King and Queen's deſigns, with relation to the Church, that 
tit ſerved much to remove the jealouſies, that { 


dme other ſteps the King had made, 
were beginning to raiſe in the Whigs, and very much ſoftned the ill humour, 
that was ſpread among them 1 1 


of forty thouſand men, was marching to have furprized Brafſe/s - And at the 
ſame time, Bouflers, with another Army, came up to Liege. Waldeck poſted his 
Army ſo well; that Luxemburgh, believing it ſtronger than indeed it was, did not 
attempt to break through, in which it was believed he might have ſucceeded. 


Liege, which had been bombarded for two days. A Body of Germans, as well 
as that which the King ſent to them, came in good time to ſupport thoſe of 


Liege; who were. beginning to think of Capitulating. So Bouflers drew off; And 
the French kept themſelves ſo cloſe in their Poſts, all the reſt of the Campaign, 
that though the King made many motions, to try if it was poſſible to bring them 
8 +to a Battle, yet he could not do it. Signal whats he of his Perſon did again 
_ ſhew, that he had a watchful Providence til 
under a tree for ſome time, which the Enemy obſerving, th 
ſo exactly, that the tree was ſhot down two minutes after the 
= the place. There was one, that belonged to the train of Artillery, who was cor- 
| | Tupted to ſet fire to the Magazine of powder: And he fired the matches of three 
Bombs, two of theſe blew up, without doing any miſchief, tho” there were 


guarding him. Once he had ſtood 
levelled a Cannon 
ing was gone from 


- 


twenty four more Bombs in the ſame Waggon, on which they lay, together with 
a Barrel of powder : The third Bomb was found, with the match fired, before 
it had its effect, + If this wicked practice had ſucceeded, the confuſion, that was 


: in all reaſon to be expected, upon ſuch an accident, while the Enemy was not a- 


bove a League from them, drawn up, and looking for the ſucceſs of it, muſt have 


bad terrible effects. It cannot be eaſily imagined, how much miſchief might have 


followed upon it, in the mere deſtruction of ſo many as would have periſhed im- 
mediately, if the whole Magazine had taken fire; as well as in the pannick fear, 
with which the reſt would have been ſtruck upon ſo terrible an accident ; by the 
ſurprize of it, the French might have had an opportunity to have cut off the 
whole Army. This may well be reckoned one of the Miracles of Providence, 
that ſo little harm was done, when ſo much was near being done. The two Ar- 
mies lay along between the Samber and the Maze But no Action followed. When 
the time came of going into Quarters, the King left the Armies in Prince Wal- 
deck's hands, who was obſerved not to march off with that caution, that might 
have been expected from ſo old a Captain: Luxemburgh upon that drew out his 
Horſe, with the King's Houſhold, deſigning to cut off his Rear; And did, u 
on the firſt ſurprize, put them into ſome diſorder; But they made fo 8 
ſtand, that, aſter a very hot action, the French marched off, and loſt more men 
on their fide than we did. Auverquerque commanded the Body, that did this ſer- 
vice: And with it the Campaign ended in Handers. 


2 ing haſtned the reſt of the Troops, and'came himſelf to the Army in 
good time, not only to cover Bruſſels, but to ſend a detachment to the relief of 


45 


| noniinations,'and the filling the inferior Dignities, that became void by their pro- 


1690 
motion, no Ambition, nor Court favour, had appeared; Men were not ſcram- (VS) 


As ſoon as this was over; the King went back to command his Army in The Cam- 

Hauders. Both Armies were now making haſte to take the Field. But the French P87 

Ws were quicker than the Confederates had yet learned to be. Prince Maldeck had 
not got above eighteen thouſand men together, when Luxemburg, with an Army 


Matters went on at Sea with the ſame caution. Dunkirk was for ſome time 1 


block d 5 6 a Squadron of ours. The great Fleet went to find out the French ; Sea. 


But they had Orders to avoid an Engagement: And, though for the | ns of 
two months, — did all he could to come up to them, yet they ſtill kept at 
a diſtance, and failed off in the night: So that, though he was ſometimes in view 
of them, yet he loſt it next day. The trading part of the Nation was very a 
prehenſive of the danger the Smirna Fleet might be in, in which the Dutch 
Vor. II. M | I 
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1690 and Ne 5 7 were v.alucd at four millions: for, tho they had i x 
great Convoy, yet the French Fleet ſtood out to intercept them: But they go i 
—__ Þale.into Kinſale: The Scaſon went over without any Action; And Rafe), a: WW + 

the cndof it, came into Plymouth in a Storm 2. which was much cenſured; for 11 
that Road is not ſaſe: and twõ conſiderable Ships were loſt u n the occaſio 7s 
_ Great Factions were among the Flag-Officers : d no other 8 rvice was done « 
by this great Equipment, but that our Prade was maintained. . 7 

| But, while we had no ſucceſs, either in Flanders or at Sea, we were more _ * 

The Cam- py ae even beyond expectation. The Campaign was opened with the Wl p 
paign in re- taking of Baltimore, on which the Iriſb had wrought much, that Athlone might vi 
Ki be covered by it: We took it in one day; and the Garriſon had only Ammuni- 0 
tion for a day more. St. Rub, one of the violenteſt of all the Perſecutors of fr 
the Proteſtants in France, was ſent over with two hundred Officers to command fa 
the Iriþ Army: This firſt action reflected much on his Conduct, who left a 4 
thouſand men, with ſo ſlender. a proviſion of Ammunition, that they were all BW Ir 
made Priſoners. of War. From thence Gink/e advanc'd to Ablone, where St. Fr 
Ruth was poſted. on the other ſide of the Shannon, with an Army in number e- * 
qual to his: The River was deep but fordable in ſeveral. places: The Caſtle he 
5 was ſoon turned to a ruin by the Cannon: But the paſſing the River, in the face to 
| olf an Enemy, was no eaſy thing, the Ford being ſo narrow, that they could not be 
paſs above twenty in front: Parties were ſent out to try other Fords, which pro- rie 
bahly made the Enemy imagine, that they never intended to paſs the River, juſt ſel 
under the Town, where the Ford was both deep and narrow. Talmaſb, a Ge- mi 
neral Officer, moyed, that t wo Battalions might have Guineas apiece to encou- ſh 
rage them; And he offered to march over at the Head of them; which was pre- Sq 
ſently executed by Mackay, with ſo much reſolution, that many ancient Officers th 
ſaid, it was the gallanteſt action they had ever ſeen. They paſt the River, and mi 
Able ta» Went through the Breaches into the Town, with the loſs only of fifty Men, ha- | 
ken. ving killed above a thouſand of the Enemy; And yet they ſpared all, that ask- th 
| ed quarter... St» Ruth did not, . * this occaſion, act ſuitably to the Reputa- w! 
tion he had formerly acquired; He retired to gbrim; where he poſted himſelf tw 
to great advantage, and was much ſuperior to Gintle in number; for he had a- Fe 
bandoned many ſmall Garriſons, to increaſe his Army, which was now twenty Gi 
eight thouſand ſtrong; whereas Ginłle had not above twenty thouſand; ſo that qu 
the attacking him was no adviſable thing, if the courage of the Engliſß, and the 3 
_ cowardice ot the Iriſb, had not made a difference ſo conſiderable, as neither num- | 
bers nor poſts. could balance. e 2 . 
The Battle - St. Ruth had indeed taken the moſt effectual way poſſible to infuſe courage in- git 
of Agbrim. to the Iriſþ : He had ſent their Prieſts about among them, to animate them by ma 
all the methods they could think of: And, as the moſt powerful of all others, gre 
they made them ſwear on the Sacrament, that they would never forſake their 470 
Coſours. This had a great effect on them: For as, when Gintle fell on them, De 
they had a great Bog before them; and the Grounds on both ſides. were very fa- mu 
vourable to them: With thoſe advantages, 8. maintained their Ground much hac 
longer, than they had been accuſtomed to do. They diſputed the matter ſo ob- W 
ſtinately, that for about two hours the Action was very hot, and every Battalion Sas 
and Squadron, on both ſides, had a ſhare in it. But nature will be always too fig] 
ſtrong for art; The Iriſb, in concluſion, truſted more to their heels, than to ſel 
their hands; The Foot threw down their Arms, and ran away. St. Ruth, and we 
many more Officers, were killed, and about eight thouſand Soldiers, and all their tim 
Cannon and Baggage was taken. So that it was a total Defeat; Only the night ing 
favoured a Body ot Horſe, that got off From thence Ginłle advanced to Gal- Oa 
way, which capitulated ; fo that now Limerick was the _— place that ſtood mi 
out; A Squadron of Ships was ſent to ſhut up the River. the mean while, upe 
the Lords Juſtices iſſued out a ne Proclamation, with an offer of life and eſtate, F 
to ſuch as, within a fortnight, ſhould come under the King's Protection. a fi 
l 780 r | EY | | | [ch 0 dot 

1691 Giykle purſucd his advantages: And, having reduced all Connaught, he came the 

Dad fat down before Limerick, and bombarded it; But that had no great effect; hor 


=” be. And though moſt of the houſes were beat down, yet as long as the Connaught 
ſſde was open, freſh men and proviſions were {till brought into the place. When 
"me 


ge; ſo that many 'of them were Killed and drown- 
h towards AN Or the prejudices, that the 
-mconfiderable, that, if Sar geld 


A friends; 


might come into the River to deſtroy our Ships. | 

'z To binder that, another Squadron of Eugliſß Men of War was ordered thi- 
ther. Vet the French did not think fit to venture their Ships within the Shannon, 
where they had no places of ſhelter; The miſunderſtanding that daily grew, be- 
tween the Iriſß and the Freuch was great; And all N of relief from 
France failing, made them reſolve to capitulate. This was very welcome to 
Gindie and his Army, who began to be in great wants; For that Country was 
quite waſted, having been the Seat of War for three Vears: And all their 


1 were ſo wearied out, that their Camp was often ill ſupplied. 
h 


given Ginkle ſecret directions, that he ſhould grant all the demands they could 
make, that would put an end to that War: So every thing was granted, to the 
great diſappointment of the French, and the no ſmall 825 of ſome of the Eng- 
Ii, who hoped this War ſhould have ended in the total ruin of the Trib Intereſt. 
During the Treaty, a ſaying of ot eres deſerves to be remembred ; for it was 
much talked of, all Europe over. He asked ſome of rhe 4 Officers, if they 
had not come to a better opinion of the Iriſb, by their behaviour during this 
War; And, whereas they ſaid, it was much the ſame, that it had always been : 
Sarsfield anſwered, as low as we now are, change but Kings with us, and we will 
fight it over again with you. Thoſe of Limerick treated, not only for them- 


to ſelves, but for all the reſt of their Countrymen, that were yet in Arms. They 

nd were all indemnified and reſtored to all, that they had enjoyed in King Charles's 

ir time. They were alſo admitted to all the Privileges of Subjects, upon their tak- 

ht ing the Oaths of Allegiance to their Majeſties, without being bound to take the 

76 Oath of Supremacy. Not only the French, but as _ of the Iriſh as had a 

dd mind to go over to France, had free liberty, and a fate tranſportation. And 

. upon that, about twelve thouſand of them went over... . 

"I And thus ended the War of Ireland: And with that our Civil War came to The War 

a final end. The Articles of Capitulation were punctually executed; and ſome there at an 

| doubts that aroſe, out of ſome ambiguous words, were explained in favour of 

ne the Iriſh. So earneſtly deſirous was the King to have all matters quicted at 

5 home, that he might dire& his whole force againſt the Enemy abroad. The 


Engl in Ireland, tho none could ſuffer more, by the continuance of the War, 
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en they came to capitulate, the [rib inſiſted on very high demands; which The 116 
was ſet on by the French, who hoped they would be #5 ed: But the King had Capitalate- 
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Affairs in 
Hungary. 


The Turks had not time to fortify themſelves in their new Camp: So he attack. 


* 
. 
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* 
* n \ 
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The Max- 


ims of the of carrying on the War in Hungary. It was reckoned that England, being now diſ. 
Court of Ii. engaged at home, would, wit The [vg They. 9 


enna. 


The State of Gray was now more entirely united in one common intereſt than ever: 


the Empire, 


/ 


1691 


| F. rance, and of which, he had ſtill the income, would be immediatel y confiſcar. 9 


The Emperor's Affairs in Hangary went on ſucceſsfully this Year, under thelf 


had gained about him, had but too much matter to work on in himſelf. 


* 
7 
f * 
0 
4 


die His ron of the Reign 


x. oh 2. 


than they did, yet were uncaſy, when, they ſaw that the Iriſþ had obtained ſuch 
good conditions; Some of the more violent men among them, who were much Wil 
exaſperated with the wrongs, that had been done them, began to call in queſ. 
tion the legality of ſome of the Articles: But the Parliament of Eugland did 
not think fit to enter upon that diſcuſſion; Nor made they any motions toward: Wil 
the violating the Capitulation, Gintle came over full of honour, aſter ſo glot. 
ous a Campaign, and was made Earl of Atblone, and had noble rewards for th: Wl 
great Service be had done; though, without detracting from him, à large: 
are of all that was done, was due to ſome of the General Officers, in particu. 
lar to Rowvigny, made upon this Earl of Gallo, to Mackay, and Tallmap, 

Old Koog being dead, his Sen offered bis Service to dhe King, who nn 
_ lingly accepted of it; becauſe he knew that an Eſtate, which his Father had in 


ed: But he had no regard to that, and heartily engaged in the ing 's Service, au 

has been ever ſince employed in many eminent Poſts; in all Which he has acquit. “ 
dedd himſelf with that grant .repmtativn, both ſor Capacity, integrity, Courage 
and Application, as well as Succeſs in moſt of his Undertakings, that he is jul: 
ly reckoned among the great men of the Age: And to crown all, he is a ma 
of eminent Virtues, great Piety, and Zeal for Religion many 
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Command of Prince Lewis of aden; tho he committed an error, that was like 
to have proved fatal to him: His ſtores lay near him, in great boats on the Da. 
nube: But upon ſome deſign, he made a motion off from that River; Of which 

the Grand ier took the advantage, and got into his Camp, between him and, 
his ſtores; ſo he muſt either ſtarye, or break through to come at his proviſion. 


. 
8 „ 


ed them with ſuch fury, that they were quite routed, and loſt Camp and Cad 
non, and a great part of their Army ; The Grand Vixier himſelf being killed 
If the Court of Vienna had really deſired a Peace, they might have had it, upon 
this Victory, on very eaſy terms: But they reſolved thèy would be Maſters off 
all Tran/ilvania; And, in order to that, they undertook the Siege of Great Na. 
radin, which they were forced to turn to a lockade : So that it fell not into 4 
their hands till the Spring following. The Emperor was led on by the Pro 
os pen PU of conſtant Conqueſts, and that he ſhould, in conclu- 
ion, arrive at Conſtantinople itſelf: fo that the practices of thoſe, whom the French 


4 


The news of the total reduction of Ireland, confirmed him in his reſolutions, 
reſt of the Proteſtant Allies, be able to car-® 


ry. on the War with France. And the two chief Paſſions in the Emperor's mind 
being his hatred of Hereſy, and his hatred of France, it was ſaid, that. thoſe a 
bout him, who ſerved the Intereſts of that Court, perſwaded him that he wal 


to let the War go on between France, and thoſe he eſteemed Hereticks 5 Since 


We. 
* 
0 


he would be a gainer, which fide ſoever ſhould loſe; either Fance would be. 
humbled, or the Hereticks be exhauſted; while he ſhould extend his Domini. 
ons, and conquer Infidels : The King had a ſort of regard and ſubmiſſion to th. 
Emperor, that he had to no other Prince whatſoever. : So that he did not pre: 
him, as many deſired he ſhould, to accept of a Peace with the Turks, that v8 
he might turn his whole force againſt France. = 


The third party, that the French had formed, to obſtruct the War, were now 
gone off from thoſe meaſures, and engaged in the general intereſt of the Empire: 
The two Northern Kings had ſome ſatisfaction given them, in point of Trade 
that ſo they might maintain their neutrality : And they were — to the 
Allies, though not cngaged with them. The King of Sweden, whom the French 
were preſſing to offer his Mediation for a Peace, wrote to the Duke of Haun- 
ver, alſuring him, he would never hearken to that propoſition, till he had full] 
aſſurances from the French, that they would own the preſent Government of 


England. 
— That 


. 


243 20 


33 


lector crea- 
ted | 


e; In which the 


of 


I on 
quit. ing more their jealouſies of the Houſe of Hannover, than the intereſt of their Re- 


unge = 1igion,) the Inveſtiture was given, with the Title of Elector of Brunſwick, and 
s jull. Great Marſhal of the Empire. The French oppoſed this, with all the artifices 
2 ma they could fer at work. The matter lay long in an unſettled ſtate; Nor was he 


4 the Electors muſt be firſt hac. | 


The Affairs of e did not go on ſo proſperouſly as was hoped for: Caraffa, Affairs in 


was then the chief ſcene of War: And he coul 5 that age by * 
is Electorate: Beſides, if he 


Proxrince. 1 N | | 
This was the general ſtate of affairs, when a new Seſſion of Parliament was o- A Seſſion of 


WT to all people, that there was no need of keeping up a great Army, and that 
ve ought only to aſſiſt our Allies, with ſome — * Troops, and increaſe our 
affairs, were drawn 
into 
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1691 into this conceit; not conſidering, that if Flanders was loſt, Holland muſt ſub- 

nit, and take the belt pip Foro get. And the conjunction of thoſe two 

great Powers at Sea, muſt pre ently rum our Trade, and in a little time ſub- 

due us entirely. But it was not eaſy to bring all people to apprehend this a- 

right; And thoſe who had ill intentions, would not be beaten out of it, but co- 

vered worſe deſigns with this pretence : And this was ftill kept up, as a 

- prejudice, againſt the King and his Gpvernment, that he loved to have a great 

Army about him ;. and that when they were once modelled, he would never part 

with them, but govern in an arbitrary way, as ſoon as he had prepared his Sol- 
ͤ d — 8 5 

Jealouſies of. Another prejudice had more colour, and as bad effects. The King was thought 

the King. to love the Dutch more chan r ef truſt more to them, and to admit 

them to more freedom with him. He gave too much occaſion to a general diſ- 

guſt, which Was ſpread both among the £»g/; Officers, and the Nobility: He 

' took little pains to gain the aſſections of the Nation; Nor did he conſtrain him- 

ſelf enough to render his Government more acceptable: H e was ſhut up all the 

day long; And bis ſilence, when he admitted any to an audicnce, diſtaſted them as 

much, as if they had been denied it. The Earl of Marlborough thought, that the 

great ſervices he had done, were not acknowledged nor'rewarded, as they well 

E ſerved ; and began to ſpeak like a man diſcontented. And the ſtrain of all the 

Nation almoſt was, that the Engiiſb were overlooked, and the Dutch were the 

only perſons favoured or truſted. ” This was National; And the Engliſh being 

too apt to deſpiſe other Nations, and being of more lively tempers than the 

- Dutch,” grew to expreſs a contempt and an averſion for them, that went almoſt 

to a mut iay. It is true, the Darch behaved themſelves fo well, and fo regularly 

in their Quarters, and paid for every thing ſo punctually, whereas the Engli/h 

' - were apt to be rude and A eſpecially thoſe who were all this Winter 

coming over from Ireland, who had been ſo long in an Enemy's Country, that 

they were not eaſily brought into order; fo that the common people were gene- 

rally better pleaſed with the Dutch Soldiers, than with their own Countrymen, 

„„ but it was not the ſame as to the Officers. Theſe ſeeds of diſcontent, were care- 

| fully managed by the Enemies of the Government; And by thoſe means, matters 

went on heavily in the Houſe of Commons. The King was alſo believed to be 

0b tender, in every point that ſeemed to relate to his Prerogative, that he could 

AnAiot well bear any thing, that was a diminution of it: And he was ſaid to have 

taken a diſlike and miſtruſt of all thoſe, whoſe notions leancd to publick Liber- 

ty, tho" thoſe were the perfons that were the firmeſt to him, and the moſt zca- 

Poss for him. The men, whoſe notions of the Prerogative were the higheſt, were 

fliulpected to be jacobites: Yet it was obſerved, that many of theſe were much 
courted; and putiinto Employments, in which they ſhewed ſo little afſection to 

the Government, and ſo cloſe a Correſpondence with its profeſſed Enemies, that 

it was generally believed they intended to betray it. The blame of employing 

theſe men, was caſt on the Earl of Nottingham, who, as the Whigs ſaid, — 8 A 

into the King Jealouſics of his beſt Friends, and inclined him to court ſome of his 

bittereſt Enemies. + e 0 4 e e A ery 
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The taking off Parliament men, who complained of grie vances, by Places and 
Penſions, was believed to be now very generally practiſed. Seimour, who had, 
in a very injurious manner, not ofily oppoſed every thing, but had reflected on 
the King's Title and Conduct, was this Winter brought into the Treaſury, and | 
the Cabiner Council: Yet tho” a great oppoſition was made, and many delays | 
contrived, all the money that was asked was at length given. Among the Bills 
that were offered to the King, at the end of the Seffion, one was to ſecure the 
5 adges Salaries; and to 25 it out of the * power to ſtop them. The 
 _ "Judges had their Commiſſion, during their good behaviour; Yet their Salaries 
| were not ſo ſecured to them, but that theſe were at the King's pleaſure. But the 
King put a ſtop to this, and refuſed to paſs the Bill: for it was repreſented to 

him, by ſome of the Judges themſelves, that it was not fit they ſhould be out of 
all dependerice on the Court ; tho? it did not appear, that there was any hurt 
in making Judges, in all reſpects, free and independent. A Parliament was ſum- 
moned to meet in Ireland, to annul all that had paſſed in King James's Parlia- | 
161 — 2 | ment; 
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ha 4 | ; 2 5 
ment; to confirm ane the Act of Settlement; and to do all other things, that 


; the broken ſtate of that impoveriſhed Iſland required, and to grant ſuch Supplies, 
= as they could raiſe, and as the ſtate of their aftairs would permit. | 


vill was put in a leſs important Poſt; And moſt of his creatures were laid aſide; 
Bat ſeveral of thoſe, ho had been in Montgomery's Plot, were brought into the 
Council and Miniſtry. . Fobnfloun, who had been ſent Envoy to the Elector of 
== Brandenburgh, was called home, and made Scerctary of State for that Kingdom: 
lt began ſoon to appear in Scot/ang, how ill the King was adviſed, when he 
WE brought in ſome of the Plotters inta the chief Poſts of that Government; As 
cis diſguſted the Presbyterians, ſo it was very viſible, that thoſe pretended 
cConverts came into his Service, only to have it in their power, to deliver up 
chat Kingdom to King James They ſcarce diſguiſed 2 deſigns; So that the 
Ws truſting ſuch men amazed all people. The Presbytcrians had very much offend 
cd the King, and their fury was. inſtrumental in railing great Jcalouſics of him in 
= England ; He well foreſaw the ill Effects this was like to have; And therefore 
he recommended to a General Aſſembly, that met this Winter, to receive the 
Epiſcopal Clergy, to concur with them, in the Government of the Church, up. 
on their deſiring to be admitted: And in caſe the Aſſembly could not be brought 
ther time or place of meeting. It was not une that there could be any agree- 
ment, where both Parties were ſo much inflamed one againſt another; And thoſe, 
= who had the greateſt credit with both, ſtudied rather to exaſperate, than to ſof- 
ten them. The Epiſcopal Party carried it high; They gave it out, that the 
= King was now theirs; and that they were willing to come to a concurrence with 
Presbytery, on delign to bring all about to e in a little time: The 
Presbyterians, who at all times were ſtiff and peevith, were more than ordinari- 
y ſo at this time: They were jealous of the King; Their Friends were now 
; Lad ad their bittereſt Enemies were coming into favour : So they were 
ſurly, and would abate in no point of their Government: And upon. that, the 
Aſſembly was diſſolved. But they pretended, that by Law they had a right to 


= an Annual meeting, from which nothing could cut them off; for they, ſaid, ac- 
W cording to a diſtinction much uſed among them, that the King's power of cal-, 
ling Synods and Aſſemblies was cumulative, and not privative ; That is, he 
= might call them if he would, and appoint time and place; but th | 
not call them, 10 might meet by an inherent right that the Church had, which 
= was confirmed by Law: Therefore they adjourned themſelves. This was repre- 


3 | ſented to the King as a high ſtrain of inſolence, that invaded the Rights of the 


Crown, of which he was become very ſenſible : Moſt of thoſe, who came now 


into his Service, made it their buſineſs to incenſe him againſt the Presbyterians, 


in which he was ſo far engaged, that it did alienate that party much from him. 


pily inſinuated themſelves, into the King's Confidence: The Earl of Braidallin 
formed a Scheme of quieting all the Highlanders, if the King would give twelve. 

or fifteen thouſand Pounds for doing it, which was remitted down from England; 
And this was to be divided among the Heads of the Tribes, or Clanns of the 
Highlanders. He employed his Emiſſaries among them, and told them, the 
beſt ſervice they could do King James, was to lie quiet, and reſerve themſelves 
to a better time; And if they would take the Oaths, the King would be con- 
tented with that, and they were to have a ſhare of this ſum, that was ſent down 


| to buy their quiet; But this came to nothing; Their demands rofe high , 2 
c 


knew this Lord had money to diſtribute among them; They believed he intend- 
ed to keep the beſt part of it to himſelf; So they asked more than he could give: 
= Among the moſt clamorous and obſtinate of t fe, were the Macdonalds of Gleu- 
cue, who were believed guilty of much robbery, and many murders; And ſo had 
gained too much by their pilfering War, to be, cafily brought to give it over. 
che head of that Valley had ſo particularly provoked Lord Braidalbin, that as 
his Scheme was quite defeated, by the oppoſition that he raiſed, ſo he deſigned a 
Vor. II. A 4 2 : | ſevere 


* 


. . 


Affairs in Scotland were put in another method; Lord Trveedals was made Affairs in 
Tord Chancellor, and not lang after a Marquiſs in that Kingdom: Lord Mel. *vtland. 


0 conſent to this, the King ordered it to be diſſolved, without naming any o- 


at, if he did 


HIbere was, at this time, a very barbarous Maſſacre committed in Scotlaud, The Affair 
which thewed both the cruelty and the treachery of ſome of thoſe, who had unha p- of cence, 
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2 ſevete revenge. The King had; by Proclamation; offered an Indemnity to all 
the Highlanders, that bad been in Arms againſt him, upon their coming in, by 2 


prefixed day, to take the Oaths; The day had been twice or thrice prolonged; 
And it was 12 laſt carried to the end of the Vear 1691; with a poſitive threat- 


ning, of proceeding to military execution, againſt ſuch as thou not come into 


his Obedience, by the laſt day of December... | | tpi duets 
All were fo terrified; - that they came in; and even that Macdonald went to 


the Governor of Fort Witham, on the laſt of December, and offered to take the 


Oaths; But he, being only a — could not, or would not tender them; 
And Macdonald was forced to ſeek for ſome of the Legal Magiſtrates, to tender 
them to him. The Snows were then fallen, fo four or five days paſſed; before 
he could come to a Magiſtrate ; He took the Oaths in his preſence, on the fourth 
or fifth of January, when, by the ſtrictneſs of Law, he could claim no benefit 
of ir; The matter was fignificd to the Council; and the perſon had a reprimand 
or giving him the Oaths, when the day was paſt. CONDOS Omg eite s 

his was kept up from the King; and the Earl of Braidalbin came to Court, 

to give an Account of his diligence, and ro bring back the money, ſince he could 


not do the ſervice for which he had it. He informed againſt this Macdonald, 


as the chief perſon, who had defeated that good deſign; And that he might both 
gratify his ow revenge, and render the King odious to al the Highlanders, he 


coe. An Inſtruction was drawn by the Secretary of State, to be both figned and 
me hr by the King (om ſo he might bear no part of the blame, but that 
ie wholly on the King) that ſuch as had not taken the Oaths, by the 


only upon mercy. But when it was found, that this would not authorize what 


was intended, a ſecotid Order was got to be ſigned and counterſigned, that if the | 


Glencoe men could be ſeparated, from the reſt of the Highlanders, ſome Examples 
might be made of them, iti order to firike terror into the reſt. The King ſign- 
ed this, without any ee it; for he was too apt to ſign Papers in a 
hurry, without <xdmining the impottanee 6f them. This was one effect of his 
ſlowneſs in diſpatchitig buſineſs; for as he was apt to ſuffer things to run on, till 
there was a great heap of papers laid before him; ſo then he ſigned them, a lit- 


tle too precise. But all this while, the King knew nothing of Macdonald's 


35 to take the Oaths, within the time, nor of his having taken them ſoon 
after it was paſt, when he came tõ a proper Magiſtrate. 
ſent down, the Secretary of State writ many private Letters to'Levingfioutn, who 


commanded in Scotland, giving him a ſtrict charge and particulat directions for 
the etecution of them: And he ordered the paſſes in the Valley to be kept, de- 
ſcribing them ſo minutely, that the Orders were certainly drawn by one, Woo 
knew the Country well. He gave alſo a _ direction, that no-Priſoners 
ſhould be taken, that ſo the execution might 1 
preſſed this upon Leving flous with ſtrains of vrhemence, that looked as if there 
Was ſomething more than ordinary in it; He indeed grounded it on his zeal for 
the King's ſervice; adding; that ſuch Rebels and Murderers ſhould be made Ex- 


t be as terrible as was poſſible, He 


In February, a Company was ſent to Glencoe, who were kindly received, and 
ſuartred over the Valſey ; the Inhabitants thinking themſelves ſafe, and looking 


Y 3 


or no Hoſtilities; After they had ſtaid « week among them; they took their 


time in the night and killed about fix and thirty of them, the reſt taking the 
alarm, and eſcaping: This raiſed a mighty 22 and was publiſhed by the 
French in their Gazettes, and by the Jacobites in their Libels, to'caſt a reproach 
on the King's Government, as cruel and barbarous ; tho”- in all other Iaſtances 
it had aj Co that his o inelinations were gentle and mild; rather to an ex- 
ceſs. The King ſent Orders to inquire into the matter; But when the Letters 
writ upon this buſineſs, were all examined, which I myſelf read, it appeared, 
that ſo many were involved in che matter, that the King's gentleneſs 
on him to a fault; and he contented himſelf with” 1 only the Maſter of 
Stair from his Service: The Highlanders were ſo inflamed with this, that th 

were put in as forward a diſpoſition, as the Jacobites withed for, do ave _ 
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propoſed, that Orders ſhould be ſear for a military IR thoſe of Gen- 
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As theſt Orders were 


evailed 
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„nich I unwillingly mention, becau 
ons on the memory of the Qu 


tlewent, nor any advances of money. 50 g the wa 
| neceffitous dependance on the Court, got ſome to move in the Honle of Com- 
| mons, in the year 1690, when they were in the Debate concerning the Revenue; 

that ſhe ſhould have aſſignments, ſuitable to her Dignity.. This both King and 


Counteſs of Marlborough, as moſt in favour with the Princeſs: And this had con- 


| be ſhewed the Princeſs, beſides many other leſſer matters, which I e 
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10 bos the eu favourable” opportutity: And indeed the not puniſhing this 1692 
Ds thi rigour, was the 985 blot in this whole Reign, and had a very ill WNW 


=_— liendting that Nation, from the King and Mis Government. | 
1 cident happened near the end of this Seſſion, that had very ill effects; The Earl K. 


ſe it cannot be told without ſome reflecti- 8 1 d 


cen; whom I always honoured, beyond all the per- 
Ions 1 had ever known. The Earl of Noztingham came to the Earl of Marlbc- 
rough, with a meſſage from the King, telling him, that he had no more uſe for 


An Incl 


; bis Sarvice, and therefore he demanded all his Commiſſions. What drew ſo ſud- 


: 5 40 | and ſo hard a | Age gp. : | | 
_ 0 morning, and had parted with him in the ordinary manner. It ſeemed, ſome 


meſſage was not known: For he had been with the King 
Letter was intercepted, which gave fuſpicion: It is certain, that he thought he . 
was too little conſidered, and that he had, upon many occaſions, cenſured fi 
the King's conduct, and reflected on the Dutch. But the original cauſe of 
his diſgrace, aroſe from another conſideration; The Princeſs thought herſelf 
too much neglected by the King, whoſe cold way towards her, was ſoon obſerved: 
After the King was on the Throne, no 6p! 4 were made to her of a Set- 

| e, thinking ſhe was to be kept in a 


Queen took amiſs from her; The Queen complained more particularly, that ſhe 
was then ill, after her lying-in of the Duke of 8 at Hampron-Court, and 
that the herſelf was treating her and the young child, With the tenderncfs of a 
mother, and that yet fuch a motion was made, before ſhe had tried, in a private 
way, what the King intended to aſſigu her. The Princeſs, on the other hand, 
ſaid, ſhe knew the Queen was a good Wife, ſubmiſſive and obedient to every thing 
that the King deſired; fo ſhe thought, the beſt way was to have a Settlement by 


| A&R of Parliament: On the other hand, the cuſtom had always been, that the 


Royal Family (a Prince of Wales not excepted} was kept in a dependance on 


| the'King, and had no allowance, but from his meer favour and kindneſs; yet in 


this caſe, in which the Princeſs was put out of the Succeſſion, during the King's 
lite, it ſeemed reaſonable, that fomewhat more than ordinary ſhould be done in 
conſideration of that. The Ack paſt, allowing her a Settlement of fifty thouſand 
zounds.. But upon this a coldneſs followed, between not only the King, but even 
the Queen, and the Princeſs. And the blame of this motion wWas caſt on the 


tributed much to alicnate the King from her husband, and had diſpoſed him to | 


, aoghs Meow dirt 
Upon his diſgrace, his Lady was forbid the Court; The Princeſs would not A Breach be- 


ſubmit to this; She hought, the ought to be allowed to keep what Perſons ſhe een the 


leaſed about herſe'f And when che Queen inſiſted on the thing, the retired _ m__ 
from the Court, Ticre were, no doubt, ill offices done on all hands, as there were * 


| ſome that preſſed the Princeſs to ſubmit to the Queen, as well as others who 


reſſed the Queen to paſs it over; but without effect: Both had engaged them- 
Elves, before the 2 well reflected on the conſequences of ſuch a breach : And 
the matter went fo far, that the Queen ordered, that no publick Honours ſhould 
reflect on, becauſe I was much troubled to ſee. the Queen carry ſuch a matter 
far: And the breach continued to the end of her life. The Eneinies of the Go- 
vernment tried what cou d be made of this, to create diſtractions among us; But 


the Princeſs gave no encouragement to them. So that this miſunderſtanding had 


15 other effect, but chat it gave Enemies much ill-natured joy, and a ſecret ſpite- 
diverſton. )))) T B91 YO 5 | 
he King gave Ruſſel the Command of the Fleet; tho? he had put himſelf in Ruſel com- 
ill terms with him, by preſſing to know the grounds of the Earl of Marlborough's nes the 
diſgrace : He had not only lived in great fricndfhip wirh him, but had carried _ 


the be meflages that had paſſed between him and the King, hen he went over 


to Holland; He almoſt upbraided the King with the Earl of Marlborough's Ser- 

vices, who, as he ſaid, had ſet the Crown on his head. Riſe} alſo came to be in 

Yor. II. — — ill 
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1694 ill terms with the Earl of Nottingham, who. as he thought, ſupported a faction 

| among the Flag Officers againſt him; And he tell indeed into ſo ill an humour, on 
many accounts, that he ſeemed to be for ſome. time in doubt, whether he ought 

to undertake the command of the Fleet, or not: I tried, at the deſire of ſome 


ol his friends, to ſoften him a little, but without ſucceſ s. ] 
A Deſcent in The King went over to Holland in March, to prepare for an early Campaign. = 1 
England, pre- He intimated ſomewhat in his Speech to the Parliament, of a deſcent deligned BB 
| — Kupon France; But we had neither men nor mn to execute it... And, while 
was preparing tor a real one in Eugland. It was intended to be made in the end 
| of April. He had about him fourteen thouſand Engiiſh and Iriſh, And Marſhal 
Tx „ Belſonds was to accompany him, with about three thouſand French: They were 
to ſail from Cherbourg and La Hag ue, and ſome other places in Normandy, and to 
land in Suſſex, and from thence to march with all haſte to London. A T ranſport- 


we were plealing our ſelves with the thoughts of a dcſecnt in France, King Fames 


Fleet was alſo brought thither They were to bring oyer only a ſmall number of 


horſes; for their party, in England, undertook to furnjſh them with horſes, at 
| their landing. At the fame time, the King of France was to march with a great il 
ANY into Flanders ; and he reckoned, that the deſcent in England, would ei- 


ther have ſueceeded, fince there was a very ſmall force left within the Kingdom; 3 | 
or at leaſt, that it would have obliged the King to come over, with ſome of his 


ended, he thould have maſtered Flanders, and ſo forced the States to ſubmir: Wl 
And, in caſe other defigns had failed, there was one in reſerve, managed by the 


Engliſh Troops: And in that caſe, which way ſoever tbe War of Eng/aud had E 


| French Miniſtry, and by Laxemburgh, of aſſaſſinating the King, which would | i . 


have brought about all their deſigns: The French King ſeemed to think the Pro- il 
ject was ſo well laid, that it could not miſcarry; for he ſaid publickly, before he 


ſet out, that he was going to make an end of the War. We in England were all Hg | 


this while very ſecure, and did not 175 rehend we were in any danger. Both the = 
King and his Secretaries were much blamed, for taking ſo little care to procurc 


Intelligence; If the winds had favoured the French, they themſelves would have E i | 
brought us the firſt news of their deſign; They ſent over ſome perſons, to give 


their triends notice, but a very few days, before they reckoned, 22 ſhould be 
on our Coaſt: One of theſe was a Scotchman, and brought the firſt diſcovery to : 
| Tage : Orders were preſently ſent out, to bring together ſuch Forces as lay 
cattered in Quarters; And a Squadron of our Fleet, that was ſet to Sea, was 


ordered to lay on the Coaſt of Normandy: But the Heavens fought againit them 
more effectually, than we could have done. There was, for a whole month to- 


. gether, ſuch a Storm that lay on their Coaſt, that it was not poſſible for them 3 | 
to come out of their Ports; nor could Marſhal 


D'Eftrees come about with the 


| Squadron from Toulon, ſo ſoon as was expected. In the beginning of May, about. 
. - forty of our Ships were on the Coaſt of Normandy, and were endeavouring to de- 


22 their Tranſport ps; Upon which, Orders were ſent to Marſhal Tourville, 
to ſail to the Channel, and fight. the ele Fleet. They had a Weſterly Wind 
he 


to bring them within the Channel: But t 


n the wind ſtruck into the Eaſt, and 


ſtood ſo long their, that it both brought over the Dutch Fleet, and brought a- b 


a bout our great Ships. By this means, our whole Fleet was joined: So that 4 | 
 Tourville's deſign, of ge! | I 
loſt. The King of France, being then in Flanders, upon this change of wind, 


tting between the ſeveral Squadrons that compoſed it, was 


| ſent Orders to Towrville not to fight: Vet the Veſſel that carried theſe was taken, 


. and the duplicate of theſe Orders, that was ſent by another conveyance, came if 
not to him till the day after the Engagement. EBT ne 2 if 


An Viet! On the nineteenth of May, Rauſſel came up with the French, and was almoſt 
3 Sea, twice their number; Yet not above the half of his Ships could be brought into 
the Action, by reaſon of the winds: Rook, one of his Admirals, was thought | 
more in fault. The number of the Ships that engaged was almoſt equal; 6 
men ſaid," that the Freuch neither ſhewed courage nor skill in the Action; The 
night and a fog ſeparated the two Fleets, after an Engagement that had laſted i 
_ ſome hours. The greateſt Part of the French Ships drew near their Coaſts; But 
_ Ruſſel not caſting Anchor, as the French did, was carried out by the tide: So 
. next morning he was at ſome diſtance from them. A great part of the 1 5555 I 
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on icet failed Weſtward, through a dangerous Sea, called the Race of Aderney 169 

on BT. by ny ſeat to purſuc 1 0 And he followed them ſome leagues : But than, LY 

ht nc Pilots pretending danger, he came back; ſo twenty fix ot them, whom it 

n: > bby had purſucd, by all appearance, he had deſtroy'd them all, got into St, 
es. Rue came up to the French Admiral, and the other Ships that had 

n. raw near their Coaſts ; Delaval burnt the Admiral, and his two Seconds: And 

cd > + burnt ſixteen more before La Hogue. WAW 

ile it was believed, that if this Succeſs had been purſued with vigour, conſider- But not fol- 

"cs og the conſternation, with which the French were ſtruck, upen tuch an unuſual loved as it 

nd nd ſurprizing blow, that this Victory might have been carried much farther _ ä 

hal han it was. But Ruſſe was provoked by tome Letters and Orders, that the 

ere 


rl of Nottingham ſent him from the Queen, which he thought were the effects 
r igriorance ; And upon that he fell into a croſſneſs of nden ; he found 
le 


rt- ult with every Order that was ſent him; but would offer. no advices on his 
r of art. And he came ſoon. after to St. Helens; which was much cenſured; for 
, at tho” the diſabled Ships muſt have been ſent in, yer there was no ſuch reaſon for 
cat bringing in the reſt, that were not touched. Croſs winds kept them long in 


vort; So that a great part of the Summer was ſpent, before he went out again. 
he French had recovered. out of the firſt diſorder, that had quite diſpirited 
them. A deſcent in France came to be thought on, when it was too late: A- 
vout ſeven thouſand men were ſhipped ; and it was intended to land them at St. 
= Malo's; But the Scamen were of opinion, that neither there, nor any where elſe, 
d dcſccnt was then practicable. I 10 complained, that the Earl of Nottingham 
Vas ignorant of Sca affairs, and yet that he ſet on propoſitions relating to them, 


ro- vithout conſulting Seamen, and ſent Orders which could not be obeyed, with- 
he out endangering the whole Fleet. So the men, who were thus ſhipped, lay 
all ſome days on 25 to the great reproach of our Counſels: But that we might 
the not appear too ridiculous, both at home and abroad, by landing them again in 
zurc England; the King ordered them to be ſent over to Handers, after they had 
ave been for ſome weeks on Shipboard; and fo our APO on the Sea, that began 
pe: 87% gloriouſly, had a poor concluſion. The common reflection that was made on 
be Sour conduct was, that the providence of God, and the valour of our men, 5 
y to had given us a victory, of which we knew not what uſe we ſhould. make: And | 
lay which was worſe, our Merchants complained of great loſſes. this Summer; for 
was the French having laid up their Fleet, let their Seamen go and ſerve in Priva- 
hem I teers, with which they watched all the motions , of our Trade: And ſo, by an 
to- WF odd Reverſe of things, as we made no conſiderable loſſes, while the French were 
hem 8 Maſters of our Sea, two years before; ſo now, when we triumphed on that E- 
the lement, our Merchants ſuffered the moſt. The concluſion of all was, Rafe! com- 
bout plained of the Miniſtry, particularly of the Earl of Nottingham ; and t ey com- 
de- plaincd no leſs of him and the eat complained of the Admiralty: But 
ville, they, in their own defence ſaid, that we had not Ships nor Seamen, both to 
Vind furniſh out a great Fleet, and at the ſame time to ſend out Convoys for ſe- 
and curing the Trade. eee I, „e, IF Sant 2 
at a- la Handers, the deſign, to which the French truſted moſt, failed: That was A Deſign to 
that laid for aſſaſſinating the King One Grandval: had been, in treaty with Louvoy a. 1 
as vout it; And it was intended to be executed the former year. He joined with 
rind, Da Mont to follow the King and ſhoot him, as he was riding about in his ordi- 
ken, Binary way, moving ſlowly, and viſiting the poſts of his Army. The King of 
came France had loſt two Miniſters, one after another. Seignelay died firſt, who had 
no extraordinary genius, but he knew all his Father's, methods, and purſued 
moſt them ſo, that he governed himſelf, Pot by his father's maxims,. and with his 
into ¶ rools. Louvoy did not ſurvive him long; He 


had more fire, .and ſo grew uncaſy 
ught Mat the authority, Madam de Maintenonm took in things which ſhe 847 not under- 
ur tand: And was, in concluſion, ſo unacceptable to the King, that once, when 
he flung his bundle of papers down upon the floor before him, upon ſome pro- 
rocation, the Kinglliſted up his cane: But the Lady held him from doing more; 
Vet that affront, as was given out, ſunk ſo deep into Louvoy's ſpirits, that he 

* ſuddenly a few days after. Some ſaid, it was of an Apoplexy ; Others 
1 r 2 fuſe 

bed 
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1692 ſaſpe&ed_poiſon; for a man that kie 55 


= w ſo' many ſecrets, would have been dau- 
1 _ &Y WV gerous, if he had out-lived his favour. His Son-Barbe/reux had the ſurvivance 
| x FR of his place, and continued in it for ome Fears; But, as he. was young, ſo be 
| had not a capacity equal to the poſt. He found, among his father's papers, 2 
© memorandum. of this defign of Grants; So be ſent lor him, and reſolved to 

5 5 = purſue it; in which Madam de Maintenon concurred, and Laxemburgh was truft- 
PS. with the direction of it. Da Mont retired this winter to Zell, as one that ne 

_ -* had forſaken the Freych ſervice : From ſome practices and diſcourſes of his, a ſu. Wn 
paicion aroſe, of which Sir Villiam Colt, the King's Envoy there, gave notice: So 
one Leefdale, a Dutch Papiſt, was ſecretly ſent to Paris, as a erſon that would 

enter into the deſign ; But, in reality, went on purpoſe to diſeover it. 

Grandval fof- . Grandval and he: came back to Flanders, to ſet about it; But Leefaale brought i 
2 — him into a party, that ſeized on him: Both King James, and nz Queen, were, 
fir 28 Grandva/ ſaid, engaged in the deſign 3 One Parkber, whom they employed f 
0 in many black deſigns, had concerted the matter with Grandval, as he confeſſed, Bll 
and had carried him to King James, who encouraged him to go on with it, and 


promiſed great rewards. When Grandval ſaw there was full proof a inſt him, he lf 
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confeſſed the whole ſeries of the management, without ſtaying till he were put 
to the torture. Mr. Morel of Berne, a famous Medaliſt, (who had, for ſome 
years, the charge of the French King's cabinet of Medals, but being a Proteſtant. E- 
and refuſing to change his Religion, was kept a cloſe priſoner in the Baftile for 
ſeven years) was let out in April this year. And, before he left Paris, his cu- 
rioſity carried him to St. Germains, to ſec King James: He bappened both to 
o and come back in the Coach with Grandbal; And while he was there, he 
* him in private diſcourſe with King James: Grandval was full of this pro- 
and, according to the French way, he talked very looſely to Morel, not 
nowing who he was ; but fancied he was well affected to that Court. He ſaid 
there Was a deſign in hand, that would confound all Europe: For the Prince of 
Orange, ſo he called the King, would not live, a month. This Morel writ over 
to me in too careleſs. a manner; for he directed his Letter with his own hand, 
which was well-known at Court; Yet it came daſe to me. The King gave Or- 
. ders, that none belonging to him ſhould go near Grandval, that therè might be 
no colour for ſaying, that the hopes of life had drawn his Confeſſion from him ; 1 
nor was he Aria interrogated concerning Circumſtances; but was left to tell WF 
his ſtory, as he ſeaſed himſelf. He was condemned; and ſuffered with ſom: Wl 
Night remorſe, for going into a deſiga to kill a King: His Confeſſion was priat- 
ed. But how black ſoever it repreſented the Court of France, no notice was 
taken'of it: Nor did any of that Court offer to diſown or diſprove it, but let it paſs 
and be forgotten: Yet ſo blind and violent was their party among us, that they 
reſolved they would bolicve nothing, that either blemiſhed King James, or the 
Xanur was But tho? this miſcarried, the French ſucceeded in the Siege of Namur: 1 
taken by the of great importance, that commanded both the Mas and Sambre, and covered 
pos. both Liegeand Mefiricht ; The Town did ſoon capitulate, but the Citadel hcld BW 
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emburgb lay in his way with another to cover it, nog the Mebaigue lay between. 


the night before he deſigned to do it, and the River 0550 ſo much, that hc 
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Vance action Was over, his Forces lay on the Delenſi e, and both Armies made fome LYWW 
ſo he motions, watching and waiting on one another. i ne 

„i At Sreentirk, the King thought he had a favourable occafion for attacking The Battle 
ed to ne French, in their Camp; But the Ground was found to be narrower, and leis of Steenkirk. 
tr uſt- WS practicable, than the King had been made to believe it was. Ten Battalions | 

that begun the Attack, and carried a Poſt with Cannon, and maintained it long, do- 

a ſul· ing great cxccution on the Enemy; And if they had been ſupported, or brought 

5 So —- of * had proved a brave attempt: But they were cut in pleces. In the whole 


rould % Faction, the French loſt many more men than the Confederates did; for they came 
== thick, that our fire made great execution. The conduct of this affair was 
At 


ught 4 much cenſured. was ſaid, the ground ought to have been better examined, 
63G before the attack was begun; And the men ought to have been better maintain- 
0 a 


Y ed, than they were: For many thought, that if this had been done, we might 


aud Hls actions were to be ſet out, with the pomp! of much flattery. When this 1692 


* 4 
, ” 
9 


ed have had a total Victory. Count Solms bore the blame of the errors, committed 
2, and on this occaſion. The Engiiſs had been ſometimes check'd by him, as he was 
m, hc much diſguſted with their heat and pride: So they charged all on him, who had 
hut ig fome good qualities; but did not manage them in an obliging manner. We loſt in 
ſome | this a Tinh: wk five thouſand men, and many brave Officers; Here Mackay was 
Cant, BY killed, being ordered to a Poſt that he ſaw could not be maintained; He ſent 
le for BW his opinion about it; But the former Orders were confirmed: So he went on, 
. ſaying only, The Will of the Lord be done. He was a Man of ſuch ſtrict prin- 
th to ciples, that he would not have ſerved in a War that he did not think lawful. He 
e, he took great care of his Soldiers morals, and forced them to be both ſober and 
Pro- jaſt in their Quarters : He ſpent all the time that he was maſter of, in ſecrer 
At Prayers, and in the reading of the Scriptures. The King often obſerved, that 
: ſaid hen he had full leiſure for his devotions, he acted with 12 — exaltation of 
ce of courage, He had one very ſingular quality; In Councils of War, he delivered 
over ll his opinion freely, and maintained it with due zeal ; But how poſitive ſoever he 
zand, , was in it, if the Council of War over- ruled it, even tho? he was not convinced 
Or- by it, yet to all others he juſtified it, and executed his part with the ſame zeal, 
he be as if his own opinion had prevailed. After the Action of Steeukirk, there was 
aim; little done this Campaign. A Detatchment, that the King ſent from his Army 
tell joined with thoſe Bodies that came from England, broke in ſome way in to the 
ſome French Conqueſts: They fortified Dixmuyde and Furnes, and 15 the * 
runt - about them under Contribution, and became very uneaſy 17 urs to Dunkirk. 
The Command of thoſe pes was given to the Count of Horn, who underſtood 
als well the way to make all poſſible advantages by Contributions; But he was a 
the man of no great worth, and of as little courage. This diſguſted the Engii/b 
r the till more; who ſaid, the Dutch were always truſted and preferred, while they 
= were neglected. They had ſome colour to cenſure this choice the following 
place inter: For, upon the motion of ſome French Troops, Horn (without ſtudying 
ſered to amuſe the Enemy, or to gain time, upon which, much may 1 ee. in Win- 
held ter) did immediately abandon Dixmuyde. All he had to juſtify himſelf, was a 
Lux. Letter from the Elector of Bavaria, telling him, that he could ſend him no re- 
Veen. i lict ; and therefore he ordered him to take care of the Garrifon, which was of 
fell, more importance than the Place itſelf. Thus the Campaign ended in Flanders ; 
at he Namur was loſt; the Reputation of the King's conducting Armies was much 
and ſunk, and the Eugliſb were generally diſcontented, and alienated from the Dutch. 
[ 1y- X Nothing was done on the Rhine. The Elector of Saxo: had promiſed to Affairs in 
onth bring an Army thither: But Shening his General, who had great power over G19. 
rench | him, was gained by the French, to break his deſign. The Duke of Saxony com- 
FJ plaincd, that the Emperor favoured the Cireles of Franconia and Swabia ſo much, 
great chat he could have no good Quarters affigned him for his er And upon this 
coccaſion it was faid, that the Emperor drew much money from thoſe Circles, 


aken that they might be covered from Winter Quarters; and that he applied all 


that to carrying on the War in ep and ſo leſt the weight of the War 
r 


20d ; with France, to lic very heavy on the Princes of the Empire. This conteſt 
him. went on fo high, that Shening, who was thought the ill inſtrument in it, going 
h he for his health to the Hot Baths in Bobemia, was ſeized on by the Emperor's Or- 

and Vor. IL P ders ; 
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= De His Tony the Reign 
1692 ders; Upon which, great expoſtulations paſſed between the Courts of Vienna 
nnd re ton, Th ro a —_— ſe ely on the Rhine, 
under the Command of the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the Marquiſs of Bareith : 
But they were not able to cover the Empire: And another ſmall Army, brought 
together by the Duke of e for the defence of his 7 was total- 
ly defeated ; Not only Cannon and Baggage, but the Duke himſclt fell into the 
Affairs in But, tho' the Emperor did, as it were, abandon the Empire to the French, h« 
lunga. made no great. progreſs in Hungary: The Turks lay upon a defenſive; and the 
Seaſon was ſpent in motions, without either Battle or Siege. There was ſtill 
ſome diſcounts, but no great probability of Peace. 'T'wo Eagliſb Amballadors 
dying, the one, Sir Thomas Huſſay, ſoon after his arrival at Conflantiwoplc z and 
the other, Mr. Harbord, on his way thither ; The Lord Paget, then our Am- 
baſſador at the Emperor's Court, was ordered to go thither, to mediate the 
Peace. He found the Mediation was, in a great meaſure, ſpoiled by the Dutch 
Ambaſſador, before his arrival: for he had been prevailed; on, by the Court of 
Nienna, to offer the Mediation of the Dutch upon a very high Scheme. Caminieck, 
and the Ukrain, and Podolia, with Moldavia, and Valachia, were demanded for 
Poland: Tranſilvania, with the perſon of Count Tekehi, for the Emperor; and 
Achaia and Livadia, as an Antemurale to cover the Morea, for the Venetians. 
The Court of Vienna, by offering ſuch a Project, reckoned the War muſt go on, 
vrhich they deſired. The Miniſters of the Port, who were gained by the French 
to carry on the War, were glad to ſee ſo high a Project; They were afraid 
of Tumults; So they ſpread this Project over the whole Empire, to ſhew, on 
what ignominious terms the Mediation was propgted 3 And by that they juſti- 
fied: their going on with the War. But the Lo 


Paget offered the King's Me- 
diation upon -another Project; which was, that every Prince was to keep what 
he was then poſſeſſed of: And Caminieck was only demanded to be'razed. If 
this had been offered at firſt, the Ottoman Court durſt not have refuſed it : The 

people were become {o weary under a long and unproſperous War; But the /;- 
Zier ſuppreſſed this, and it ſtill paſs among them, that the Engliſh preſſed 
the ſame Project, that the Dutch had propoſed ; which was the more eaſily be- 
lieved there, becauſe how ignorant ſoever they were at that Court, they knew 8 
well what an intereſt the King of Exg/and had in the States. So the War was 
R Mill carried on there; And Trumba), who came over to England at this time, told 
the King, that if inſtead of ſending Embaſſies, he would ſend a powerful Fleet 
into the Mediterranean, to deſtroy the Freuch Trade, and ſtop the Commerce 
with Turkey, he would quickly bring that Court to other meaſures, or raiſe ſuch Men 
8 among them, as would ſet that Empire, and even Conſtantinople itſelf, all 
in a flame. l 7 537% 3 55 Y 

Affair in pi- In Piedmont, the Campaign was opened very late; And the French were on al 

edmont. a defenſive : So the Duke of Savoy entred into Dauphiny with an Army; And 

if he had carried on that attempt with the Spirit, with which he began it, he 
had put the affairs of France on that fide into great diſorder : But he was either 

ill ſerved; or betrayed in it; He fat down before Ambrun, and beſieged it in 

form: So that a place, which he might have carried in three days, coſt him 

ſome. weeks: And in every ſtep, he made it appear, there was either a great ⁵⁶ 
feebleneſs, or much treachery in his Counſels. e made no great progreſs; 

Yer the diſorder, it threw that and the neighbouring Provinces into, was very 

great. He was ſtopped by the Small Pox, which ſaved his honour, as much as 

it endangered his perſon : The retreat of his Army, when his life was in dan- 
ger, looked like a due caution. He recovered of the Small Pox, but a ferment Z 

remained ſtill in his Blood, and broke out ſo often into feveriſh relapſes, that i: 

Was generally thought he was poiſoned. Many Months paſſed, before he was 

out of danger. So the Campaign ended there with confiderable loſſes to the 

French, but with no great advantage to the Duke. The greateſt prejudice, the 

French ſuffered this year, was from the Seaſon ; "They had a very bad harveſt, 

and no vintage in the Northern parts. We in England had great apprehenfions e 

of as bad an one, from a very cold and wet Summer. Great deluges of rain con- Prif 

tinged till the very time of harveſt. But, when we were threatned with a fa- J 
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la the beginning of September, there was an 3 
end; and was at the ſame time felt in many. parts of France, Germany, and Earthquake, 
e Netherlands. No harm was done by it, tho? it continued for three or four 

autes. I can write nothing of it from my own Obſervation; for it was not 

able in the place where I happened to be at that time; Nor can it be de- 
rmined, whether this had any relation to thoſe terrible Earthquakes that hap- 


ne deſtroyed the beſt 


deeper ſenſe of the Judgments of God. | | 
We ſvere indeed brought to more of an outward face of vertue and ſobriety: A great Cor- 
ad the great Examples, that the King and Queen ſet the Nation, had made 
nc conliderable alterations, as to publick practices: But we became deeply 
rrupted in principle: A disbelief of Rev 
g at the Chriſtian Faith, and the Myſteries of it, became avowed and ſcanda- 
os. The Queen, in the King's abſence, gave orders to execute the Laws againſt 
runkenneſs, Swearing, and the Profanation of the Lord's Day; and ſent Di- 


hich the King joined his Authority, upon his return to England. 
ration of Manner 
at dowly: Many o 

ulty themſelves: They did all they could to diſcourage 
to have Vice ſuppreſſed and puniſhed : And it muit be confeſſed, that the 
ehaviour of many Clergymen gave Atheiſts no ſmall advantage: They had ta- 
een the Oaths, and re 
ed the Orders for publick Faſts and Thankſgivings; And yet they ſhewed in 
any places their averſion to our Eſtabliſhment. but too viſibly : So that the of- 
ace that this gave, in many parts of the Nation, was too evident: In ſome 
laces, it broke out in very indecent. Inſtances, that were brought into Courts 
f Law, and cenſured. 
Df men, that would ſwear and pray, even againſt their Conſciences, rather than 
cc their Benefices ; and by conſequence, that they were governed 

either 
him ted with ſo much remiſſneſs, and fo few were enquired after, or puniſhed, that 
great 3 hoſe who were employed by the King, behaved themſelves, in many places, as 


[reſs; 
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ee, it pleaſed God to ſend ſuch. an extraordinary change of the Seaſon, that 1692 
e ſhad a very e erop, enough both to ſerve our ſelves, and to ſupply our @G&WwWW 


ighbours, which made us caſy at home, and brought in much wealth, tor that 


rn which we were able to ſpare. 


ned, ſome months after this, in Sicily and Malta Upon which I cannot en- 
e, having ſeen no other account of them, than what was in publick Gazettes, 


| hich repreſented them as the dreadfulleſt by much, of any that are in Hiſtory : 


was eſtimated, that about one hundred thouſand perſons. periſhed by them in 
cily. It is ſcarce to be imagined, that the Earthquake, which about the ſame 
| | part of the chief Town in Jamaica, could have any con- 
ction with theſe in Europe. Theſe were very extraordinary things, which made 


3 loſe, who ſtudied Apocalyptical matters, imagine that the end of the World 


Us 


ew near. It had been happy for us, if ſuch diſmal accidents had ſtruck us with 


ed Religion, and a profane mock- 


ctions over England, to all Magiſtrates to do their duty in executing them; to 
et the Re- 


anners which ſome zealous men ſtudied to. promote, went on 
f the inferior Magiſtrates were not only remiſs, but very 
thoſe, who endeavour- 


the Prayers for the preſent Government; They obſer- 


his made many conclude, that the Clergy were a fort 


efic by Intereſt, 
d not by Principle. The Jacobires grew ſtill to be more and more outrage- 


us, while the Clergy ſeemed to be Neutrals in the diſpute; And which was 


et the moſt extraordinary thing in the whole matter, the Government it ſelf 


they had ſecret Inſtructions to be heavy upon his beſt friends, and to be gentle 


o his Enemies. Upon the whole matter, the Nation was falling under ſuch a 


encral corruption, both as to Morals and Principles; And that was ſo much 


ay rom Heaven. We 
he Seſſion of Parliament was o 


pread among all forts of people, that it gave us great apprehenſions of heavy 


* 


f 8 e and ſome other Peers, had been 
High Treaſon, which was evidently. proved to be a Conſpiracy, 
cligned by ſome profligate creatures, who fancied th t forgeries and falſe-ſwear- 
g would be as acceptable, and as well rewarded, in this Reign, as they had 
en formerly. But till this was detected, the perſons accuſed were kept in 


con- Priſon ; and were now only out upon Bail: So it was ſaid to be contrary to the 
a fa- 


mine, 2 


ature and freedom of Parliaments, for Priſoners to fit in it. It was confeſſed, 
Vor IL - that 


Earthquake felt in moſt places in A great 


ruption over 


pened under great diſadvantages, The Earl A Seſſion of 
ut in the Tower, upon a falſe Parliament. 
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Th 
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2 that in times of danger, and ſuch was the former Summer, it muſt be truſted ii 
1 the diſeretion of a 3 to commit ſuch perſons as were ſuſpected: Bu 
| when the danger was over, by our Victory at Sea, thoſe againſt whom there 125 
nothing beſides ſuſpicions, ought to have been ſet at liberty: And this ww Bp 

the Go reaſonable. There was an Aſſociation pretended to be drawn again; 


the Government, to which the Subſcriptions of many Lords were ſet ſo derte. 
| rouſty, that the Lords themſelves faid, they could not diftinguiſh between ther 
| true 7 and thoſe that were forged for them. But the manner of th: 

LIN diſcovery, with ſeveral other Circumſtances, carried ſuch marks of Impoſtur. 
that the Lords of the Council ordered a ſtrict proſecution of all concerned in i 
which ended in a full · conviction of the forgery : And thoſe who had combine 

in it, were whipt and pillored, which, to the reproach of our Conſtitution, u 
the only puniſhment that our Law has yet provided for ſuch practices. 'The 
Lords paſſed ſome Votes, aſſerting their Privileges; and were offended with th: 

udges, for detaining ſome in priſon, tho?” there was no reaſon nor colour fol 

their diſpleaſure: But where the Privilege, or the Dignity of Peerage is in que. 

tion, it is not eaſy to keep the Houſe within bounds. ' N 

71 The Debate went off in a Bill, that indemnified the Miniſtry for thoſe Com. 
mitments, but limited them, for the future, by ſeveral rules; all which rule 
were rejected by the Commons. They thought thoſe Limitations gave a Legi 
power to commit, in caſes where they were obſerved ; whereas they though 
the ſafer way was, to indemnify. the Miniſtry, when it was viſible they did not 
commit any but upon a real danger, and not to ſet them any rules: Since, «li 
to the committing of ſuſpected perſons, where the danger is real and viſible, th 
publick ſafety muſt be firſt looked to, and ſuperſede all particular Laws, When 
this was over, an attempt was made in both Houſes, for the Abjuration of King 

| es: The King himſelf was more ſet on it, than he had been formerly. 188 

Was rejected by the Houſe of Commons : And tho” foie ſteps were made in i 

by the Lords, yet the oppoſition was ſo gieat, that it was let fall. 
The affairs at Sea occaſioned much heat in both Houſes. The Earl of N. 
ting bam laid before the Lords, upon an Addreſs they had made to the King 
all the Letters that had paſt between himſelf and Rye; with all the Orden 
he had ſent him: And he aggravated Riſes errors and neglects very ſeverehy 

But the Houſe of Commons juſtified Riel, and gave him thanks oyer and over 

again; and remained ſo fixed in this, that" tho” rhe] Lords then communicatcii 

papers the Earl of Nertingbam had laid before them, to the Commons, thera 
wou 
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would not ſo much as read them, but 'reneyed their firſt Votes, that juſtificii 
erty fidelity, courage, and conduct. | * 7 : 19 Ya k x 1 * YH . 
x. Ges of The King was now poſſeſſed againſt him: For he diſmiſſed him from his Ser. 
Jealouſtes of - BY ppg «hgh Wigs ned ) Ser. 
the King's vice, and put the Command of the Fleet into the hands of three perſons, X 
Miniſters. Jegrew, Dolaval, and Shove !: The two firſt were thought fo inclinable to Kin 


Fames's Intercits, that it made ſome infinuate; tht the King was in the han 


1 


of thoſe, who intended to betray him to his Enemies: For tho“ no exception 
lay againſt Sobel, yet it was ſaid, he was only put with the other Two, to girl 
ſome reputation to the Commiſſion, and that he was One againft To; ſo tha 
10 ko e hinder nor do any thing. The chief blame of this Nomination 
was thrawn on the Earl of Norringbam; and of thoſe, who belon ed to his O 
fice, many ſtories were raiſed and ſpread about, as if there had been among 
them, beſides a very great remiſſneſs in ſome of the concerns of the over 
ment, an actual betraying of all our Secrets and Counſels. The opinion of thi 
was fpread both within and without the Kingdom; And moſt of our Confede 
rates were poſſeſſed with it. He juſtified not only Himſelf, but all his Und 
| Secretaries ;. Both King and Qucen'evntinued ftill to have a good opinion of hi 
fidelity; But they ſaw ſome'defeRts in his Judgment, with à moſt violent Par- 
ty heat, that appeared upon all occaſions; and èven in the ſmalleſt matters. The 

Bills for che ſupply went on With a heavy progreſs in the Houſe of Commons; 
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Thoſe who cou d not oppoſe them, yet ewed their i humour in del E 1 
2 ee pF 4 ; » . ' * gs 7 > Atv 5 4 wy 4 A 4 2 $4 Aying 
continued that waſteful method, of railing money upon temote Funds ; by ieh 
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here lay a heavy diſcount on Tallics ; ſo t lat above a fourth part was, in ſome 1692 
ted ti of chem, to be diſcounted :, The parties of Whig and Tory appeared almoſt in CYNg 


1 Bu: 4 4 debate, and in eyery queſtion. 
rc lay = 


e i humour prevailed moſt in the Houſe of Lords, where a ſtrong oppo» Complaints 
is Wy =— ſition was made to every thing that was propoſed for the Government. They in Patlia- 
again} pit many Votes, and made many Addreſſes to the King, which were chiefly T 
dexte. 7 deſigned to load the Adminiſtration, and to alienate the King from the Dutch, | 
1 the, The Commons begun with great complaints of the Admiralty :., And then they 
of th bad the conduct in Handers, particularly in the Action of Steenkirk, before them: 
And they voted ſome heads of an Addreſs relating to thoſe matters: But b 
Wa ſecret management, they let the whole thing fall, after they had paſſed. thoſe 
Wangry Votes. Any thing that the Lords could do, was of leſs moment, when 
Wit was not like to be ſeconded, by the Commons; Yet they ſhewed much ill 


; humour. 


This was chiefly managed by the Darga of Halifax, and the Barl of Mul. 1693 
prave ; And they drew in the Earl of Shrewsbary, who was very ill pleaſed . 
with the credit, that ſome. had with the King, and lived in a particular friend- 
== ſhip wich the Farl of Marlborough; and thought that he was both ungratefully 
an 125 perſecuted. Theſe Lords had all the Jacobites ready to aſſiſt them, 
i erety thing that could embroil matters; A great many Whigs, who were 
10 A aiſscontented, and jealous of the Miniſtry, joined with them: They knew that 
pe Ys 9 all their murmuring would fignity little, unleſs. they could ſtop a Money-bill : 
And, ſince it was ſettled in the Houſe of Commons as a maxim, that the Lords 
could not make any alterations in Money-bills ;. When the Bill for four ſhillings 
ia the pound Land-tax came up, they put their ſtrength to carry a clauſe, that 
. the Peers ſhould tax themſelyes. And tho', in the way in which this clauſe was 
f Kiel drawn up, it could not be defended, yet they did all that was poſſible, to put 
"gz ſtop to the Bill; and with unuſual vehemence preſſed for a delay, till a Com- 
itte ſhould be appointed to examine Precedents. This the Earl of Mulgrave 
ar preffed for many hours, with a force of Argument and Eloquence, beyond any 
f Ni hing that 1 had ever heard in that Houſe, He inſiſted much upon the dignity 
„Kine of Peerage; and made this, which was now propoſed, to be ſo main a part of 
hat dignity, that be exhauſted all the T N 7 N hetorick, to convince the 
Lords, chat, if they yielded to this, they diveſted themſelves of their true great- 
eeſs; and nothing would remain, but the name and ſhadow of a Peer; which 
as but a Pageant. But after all the pomp and heat of his Oratory, the Lords 
conſidered the ſafety of the Nation, more than the ſhadow of a Peerage ; And 
VT ren TT . 
Tbeſe Lords alſo ſer on foot a propoſition, that had never been offered, but 
when the Nation was ready to break out into Civil Wars; And that was, that 
committee of Lords and Commons ſhould be appointed to confer together con- 
ecrning the ſtate of the Nation: This once begun, would have grown in a very 
ort time, to have been a Council of State; Aud 


hand to he 'Counci And they would ſoon have brought 
de ptioi il affairs under their inſpection; But this was fo ſtrongly oppoſed, that it was 
Roh See Gt HO ORUISE IT OT iT Wo Wnotote | | 


When the Party, that was ſet againſt the Court, ſaw they could carry nothing 
n either Houſe's Parliament, then they turned their whole ſtrengt _ 7 the 
reſent Parliament, to force a diſſolution; And in order to that, they firſt load- 
it with à Name of an ill ſound; And, whereas King Charles's Long Parlia- 
v0 vern dent was called the Penſioner Parliament, they called this the Officer's Parlia- 
of thi nent; becauſe many, that had Commands in the Army, were of it: And the 
onfede, Nord, that they gave out among the people, was, that we were to be govern- 
| RX by a ſtanding Army, and a ſtanding Parliament. They tried to carry a Bill, 
hat render d all Members of the Houſe of Commons incapable of places of ttuſt 
it Par- er profit; ſo that every Member that accepted a place, ſhould: be cxpelled the 
5. The ouſe, and be' incapable of being choſen again, to fit in the current Parliament. 
he truth Was, it came to be obſerved, that ſome got credit by oppoſing the 
overament.;z*and that to filence them, they were preferred: And then the 
hanged their note, and were as ready to flatter, as before to find fault. This 
V O1. II. | 4 gave 
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, The HisTory, of the Reign, 
Members, or at leaſt of ſtopping their mouths by places and peaſigns. Wh 

this Bill was ſet on, it went 2 the Houſe of Go *q ) ot 

difficulty : "Thoſe who were Jn places, hey not ſtrength and credit to make great 


gave a ſpecious colour to thoſe, who charged the Court with deſigns of corrupt: 
th 


mmons with little or no 


1 to it, they being t e and looked on as Parties: 
x \ t ; 1 | 
1 7 "y 


hoſe who had no pl not the courage to oppoſe it; for in them it 


. : 


A Bill to ex- would have looked as an art to recommend themſel ves to one. ' So the Bill paſ- 
clude Mem- ſed in the Houſe of Commons: but it was rejected by the Lords; fince'it feem- 


bers of Par- 


liament from were employed by the one, could not be truſted by the other. 


Places. 
Another for 
a Triennial 
Parliament. 


of affairs, they might be Fo ed upon by the Court, that they might give all ra 
xertics of | gland up, when they were to Ve a large 2 


cd to cftabliſh an oppoſition hetween the Crown and the People, as if thoſe why 
When this failed, another attempt was made in the Houſe of Lords ; in a Bil 
that was offered, enacting, That a Seſſion of Parliament ſhould be held every 


4 


year, and a new Parliament be ſummoned every third year, and that the preſent 3 
Parlfarient ſhould be diſſolved within a limited time. The Statutes, for Annual Bi 


Parliaments in King Edward the firſt, and King Edward the third's time, arc 
well known. But it is a queſtion, whether the ſuppoſition if need be falls upon 


the whole Act, or only upon thoſe words, or tuner? It is certain theſe Acts were | 4 
neyer obſerved; And the non-obſeryance of them was neyer complained of as 2 


grievance. Nor did the famous Act in King Charles the a rſt's time, carry the ne- 
deſſity of holding a Seſſion further, than to once in three years. Anticntly, 
conſidering the haſte and hurry in which Parliaments ſat, an annual Parliament 


might be no great inconvenience to the Nation : But by reaſon of the ſlow me- b 


thods of Sennen now, an agg! Parliament in times of peace would become « 
very inſupportable grievance. A Parliament of a long continuance, ſeemed to 
be very ngerous, either to the Crown, or to the Nation : It the conjuncture, 


and their proceedings, gave them much credit, they might grow very uncaſy 
4 A in King Charles the Ert e time; 125 k * 


the money, and all the li 


ſhare of the money, and were to be made the inſtruments of Tyranny 5 as It was | : 


\ 


in King Charles the ſecond's time. It was likewiſe ho that frequent Parlia- 


ments would put an end to the great expence Candidates put themſelves to in | 


Elections; a that it would oblige the Members to behave themſelves ſo well, 
both with relation to the Publick, and in their private deportment, as to recom- 
mend them to their Electors at three year s end : Whereas when a Parliament 


was to ſit many years, Members covered with Privileges were apt to take great 


liberties, forgot that they repreſented others, and took care only of themſelves, 
ntativ 


than when run on to the end of a Reign. All chat e 


againſt chis was, that frequent Elections would mike the Free- 


rpetual all the three years, 


thought that, during ſo critical a, War, as that in which we were now: 


it was not adviſable to venture on a new 15887 ſince we had ſo many * 


rhong 08, who were ſo ill affected to the preſent Eſtabliſhment: yet it was ſaid, 


liament had already fat three years; and thereforc, it was not conſiſtent 
general reaſon of” the Act, to let it continue longer, So the Bill pal 


with the. 2 OL the Act, to let it c 
ſed in the Houſe of Lords: And tho a Bill from them, diſſolving a Parliament, 


ay only at the Houſe of Commons, the Lords being ſtill the ſame. men; ſo 
t t, | a . 5 15 * 
the 5a paſſed it, and fixed their own diſſolution to the twenty 


of, March 


let the Bill lie for ſome time on the Table; So that mens eyes and expectations 


in the next year; 80 that they reſerved another Seſſion to themſelves. 'The King 


were, much fixed on the iſſue of it, But in concluſion, he refuſed to pals it; So 


— 


5 
* - 
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r in another ſituation 


an Election put men to a 


leaving it to the general triennial clauſe, that it might fill fir three years; The 


'F n that ſingle account, many thought they would: have 7 it, yet 
0 


/ 


of eee ee en. 63 


I the ended in ill humour. The rejecti 82 Bill, tho an unqueſtionable 1693 
8 — Crown, has been ſa ſeldom . that che two Houſes are apt 2 


ee ctiak it a bardfhip, when there is a Bill denied. YE 
3 W ſoften the diſtaſte this might otherwiſe give, the King made conſides A Change in 
nale alterations in his Miniſtry. All people were now .grown weary of the the Miniſtry. 
Ws Great Seal s being in Commiſion ;/ It made the proceedings in Chancery to be 
boch mare dilatory, and more expenſive: And there were tuch exceptions made, 
to che Decrecs of the Commillioncrs, that Appeals were brought againſt moſt of 
chem, and generally they were reverſed, Sir John Somers had no got great re- 
paration, both in his Poſt of Attorney-General, and in the Houſe: of Commons; 
1 85 the King gave him the Great Seal. He was very learned in his on Profeſ- 
fan, with a great deal more Learning in other Profeſſions, in Divinity; Philoſo- 
hy, and Hiſtory, He had a great capacity for bulincfs, with an e N 
emper: for he was fair and gentle, perhaps to a fault, conſidering his Poſt. So 
chat he bad all the patience and ſoſtneſs, as well as the juſtice and equity be- 
coming a great Magiſtrate. He had always agreed in his notions with the Whigs; 
ad had ſtudied to bring them to better thoughts of the King, and to a greater 
confidence in him. - Trencbord. was made Secretary of State: He had been engas 
gend fat with the Duke of Monmonth, as was told formerly. He got out of 
lad, and lived ſome years beyond Sea, and had a right underſtanding of afs 
faire abroad: He was a calm and ſedate man; and was much more moderate, 
han could have been expected, ſiuce he was a leading man in a party. He had 
too great a agony to the Stars, and too little to Religion. The bringing theſe 
ven into thoſe Poſts, was aſcribed chicfly to the great credit the Earl of Sundor- 
aud had gained with the King; He had now got into his confidence, and de- 
clared openly for the — a Theſe advancements: had a great eſſect on the 1] 
whole party; and brought them to a much better opinion gf the King, A young 
un, dire Montague, 2 branch of che Earl of Manchyfer's family, began to make 
Sz great figure in the Houſe of Commons. He was a Commiſſioner of the Trea- 
ory, and ſoon aſter made Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had great vivacity 
: Lad rental, both of thought and expreſſion: His ſpirit was at firſt turned to 
Wit and Poetry, which he continued ſtill to encourage in others, when he a pli- 
ed himſelſ to more important buſineſs. He came to have great notions, with re- 
ation to all the concerns of the Treaſury, and of the Publick Funds, and 
rought thoſe matters into new and better methods: He ſhewed the error of 
iiag money upon remote Funds, at a vaſt diſcount, and with great iums 
o raiſe Loans upon them; which occaſioned a great out- cry, at the ſums that 
ere given, at the ſame time that they were much ſhrunk, before they produ- 
ed the money, that was expected from them. So he preſſed the King to inſiſt 
"FO new ws maxim, to have all the money for the ſervice of a year, to be raiſed 
= Bur as 6. pn SKY theſe men had a very effect on the King's affairs, Faktions 
a party came to be now formed, that ſtudied to croſs and deſeat every thing; formed 
his was led by Seimour and Muſgrave. The laft was a Gentleman of a noble 3 
i Cumberland, whoſe life had deen regular, and his deportment grave 
ee had loſt a place in King James's time: for tho” he was always a high Tory, 
Net he would not comply with his deſigns. He had indeed contributed much to 
Wacrcaſe his revenue, and to offer him more than he asked; yet he would not g 
Into the taking off the Teſts. Upon the Revolution, the place out of which he 
ad been turned, was given to a man, that had a good ſhare of merit in it. This 
lienated him from the King; And he, being 2 1 judgment, and of 
great experience, came to be conſidered as the Head of the Party; in which he 
ound his account ſo well, that no offers that were made him, could ever bring 
Pim over to the King's eſts. Upon many critical occaſions, he gave up 
A _ — points, for which the King found it neceſſary to pay him very 
ing. But the Party of the Tories was too inconſiderable to have raiſed a great op- 
Poſition, if a Body of Whigs had not joined with them; Some of theſe had ſuch 
Nepublican notions, that they were much ſer againſt the Prerogative: And oe 
hought the King was become too ſtiff in maintaining it: Others were offended, 
Vor. II. 22 becauſe 
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1603 becauſe they were not conſidered nor preferred, as they thought they deſerved, 
The chief of theſe were, Mr. Paul Rey and Mr. Hariey; The firſt of theſe was 
a younger ſon of one, who from mean beginnings had, by Iron Works, raiſed one 
FL of the greateſt eſtates, that had been in England in our time. He was a learned, 
tho not a practiſing Lawyer; and was a man of vertue, and good Principles, but 
moroſe and wilful: And he had the affectation of paſſing for a great Patriot, by 
his conſtant finding fault with the Government, and keeping. up an ill humour, 
and a bad opinion of the Court. Harley was a man of noble Family, and very 
ceminently learned; much turned to Politicks, and of a/ reſtleſs" Ambition. He 
wags a man of great induſtry and application; and knew forms, and the Records 
of Parliament ſo well, that he was capable both of lengthening out, and of per- 
lexing debates. Nothing could anſwer e ee, temper: So He and Foley 
Joined with the Tories to-create'Jealouſies, -atid raiſe an oppoſition :' "They ſoon 
grew to be able to delay matters long; and ſet on foot ſome very uneaſy: things, 
. that were popular; ſuch as the Bill againſt Parliament men's being in places, and 
that for diſſolving the Parliament, «x for having a new one every third year. 
That which gave them much ſtrength was, the King's cold and reſerved way; 
He took no palns to oblige thoſe that came to him; nor was he eaſy of acceſs; 
He lived out of Town at Kenſington; And his chief Confidents were Dutch. He 
took no notice of the Clergy, and ſeemed to have little concern in the matters off 
the Church, or of Religion: And at this time ſome Atheiſts and Deiſts, as wel! 
as Socinians, were publiſhing' Books againſt Religion in general, and more par- 
ticularly againſt the Myſteries of our Faith, Theſe expreſſed great zeal for rhe 
Government: which gave a handle to thoſe, who were waiting for all advantages, 
and were careful of increaſing and improving them, to — Tir all over the Na- 
tion, that the Fang, and thoſe about him, had no regard to Religion, nor to the 
But no 1 go on to the tranſactions of this Summer: The King had, in his 
: Speech to the Parliament, told them, he intended to land a conſiderable Army 
in France this year: © So after the Seſſion, Orders were given for hiring a Fleet 
for; Tranſports, with ſo great a train of Artillery, that it would have ſerved an 
Army of Bur thouſand men: This was very acceptable to the whole Nation, 
Who loved an active War; and were very uneaſy to ſee ſo much money | Paidy and 3 
ſo little donc with it> Bar all this went off without any effect. The Frexcb had 
Affairs attempted this Winter the Siege of Rhinefelut, a place of no great conſequence. i 
in Flandern. Rut it lay upon the Rhine, not far from Coblentz; And by it Franconia would 
have ay 2 jr to to them. They could not cut off the communication by the 
Rhine: ſo that freſh Supplies of men and proviſions were every day ſent to them, 
by the care of the Landgrave of Heſſe, os managed the matter with ſuchifuc- i 
ceſs, that aſter a fortnight's ſtay before it, the Frencb-were forced to raiſe the 
Siege; which was a repulſe, ſo ſeldom given them, that upon it ſome ſaid, they i 
were then ſure, Louvoy was dead.” The French had alſo made another attempt 
upon Hay, of a ſhorter continuance, but with the like ſuoceſs. The Campaign 
_ was opened with great Pomp in Flanders: for the King of Frans came thither 
in perſon, accompanied by the Ladies of the Court, Co the more ri- 
diculous, ſince there was no Qucen at the head of them; unleſs Madam de Main» i 
tenom was to be taken for one, to hom reſpects were indeed paid with more 
ſubmiſſion, than ĩs commonly done to Queens; ſo that what , might be wanting 
in the out ward Ceremony, was more than ballanced by the real authority that ſhe exe 
had. It was given out that the King of France, after he had amuſed the King this 
for ſome days, intended to have turned either to Bruſſels on the one hand, or to fror 
Liege on the other. In the mean while the French were working on the Duteb, nea: 
by their ſeeret practices, to make them hearken to a ſeparate Peace; And the chic 
N il humour that had appeared in the Parliament of 53 — an 
argument much made uſe of, to convince them how little ground they had, to 
truſt to their Alliance with England: So that, as French practices had raiſed ſent 
this ill humour among us, they made now this uſe of it, to break our mutual 
| confidence;; and by conſequence our Alliance with the States. The King made nint 
5 great haſte, and brought his Army much ſooner together, than the French epect- witl 
3 <d: Heencumped at Park acar Lowvain by which he broke all the Farb ner f beat 
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d, ſures: for he lay equally well poſted to relieve Bruſſels; or Liege. It was g own 16 
vas hs nece — to take care of Lig; becauſe tho the Biſhop was Koe to PIE 
ne the Allies, yet there was a faction formed among-the Capitulars, to offer them. 
ed, ſelves to the Frenab; But the Garriſon. adhered to thie Biſhop; And now, when 
Dur ſo great an Army lay near them, they broke the meaſures which that faction had 
by taken. The French King, ſceing that the practices of treachery, on which he 
ur, BS chiefly relied, ſucceeded ſo ill, reſolved not to venture himſelf in any dangerous 
yy enterprise; ſo be and the Ladies went back to Venſaillez. 5 
4e The Danphin, with a great part of the Army, was ſent to make head againſt Affairs in 
rds the Germans, who had brought an Army together, commanded by the Elector the Empire, 
er- of Saxony, the Landgrave of \Heſfſe, and the Prince of Baden The Germans mov- 
ley ed ſlowly; and were retarded by ſome diſputes; about. the Command : So that the 


= Z#rench came on to Heidelberg, before they. were ready to cover it: The Town 
= could make no long reſiſtance; But it was too, ſoon abandoned by a timorous 
Governor: The French were not able to hinder the conjunction of the Germans, 
= tho' they endeavoured it; They advanced towards them, And tho' the Dau- 
= phin was much ſuperior in numbers, and ſtudied. to force them to Action, yet 
= they kept cloſe; and he did not think fit to attack them in their Camp. The 
= French raiſed great contributions in the Hirtemberg; But no Action happened on 
che Rhine all this Campaign. The French had better ſucceſs and leſs oppoſition 
in Cataletia.: They took Rs and advanced to Barcelona, expecting their Fleet, , 
which was ro have bombarded it from the Sea, while their Army attacked it by 
Land: This put all: Spain under a great conſternation ; The deſign of this In- 
== vaſion- was, to force them to treat of a ſeparate Peace; while they felt them- 
ſelves ſo vigorouſly. attacked, and ſa that they were in no condition to reſiſt. 


e Affairs in Piedmont gave them a ſeaſonable relief: The Duke of Savoy's moti- Affairs in 
ons were ſo flow, that it ſeemed, both ſides were reſolved to lie upon the defen- piedmons. 
his five. The French were very weak there, and they expected to be as weakly op- 
my poſed. But in the end of July, the Duke began to move: And he obliged Ca. 
cet t inat to retire with his ſmall Atmy, having made him quit ſome of his Poſts. 
an And then he formed the Siege of St. Bridges, a fort that lay above Pignerol, and, 

On, as was believed, might command it. After twelve days Siege, the French aban- 
; doned it, and he was maſter of it · But he was not furniſhed for undertaking the 


Siege of Piguerol And ſo the Campaign went off in Marches and Countermar- 
ches: But in the end of it, Catiuat, wendy, | —— his Army. by ſome detach- 
d meats, came up to the Duke of Savoy. They N on, where the 
=X honour of the Action, but with that the greateſt loſs, fell to the Freuch. for tho” 
; WH they carried it by their numbers, their bodies being leſs ſpent and ful ler, yet the 
reſiſtance that was made, was ſuch, that the Duke of Savoy gained more in his re- 
| putation, than he ſuffered by the loſs of the day. 9 VVV 
The two Armies lay long in Nanders, watching one another's motions, with- The Battle 
out coming to action. In Jay, Luxemburgh went to beſiege Huy, and carried it of Landen, 
in two or three days. The being mgetd that way, on deſign/cither to raiſe the | 
Siege, or to force a Battle. Thoſe in Huy did not give him time to come to 
i- their, relief; And Lunemburgb made a feint towards Liege, ' which obliged the 
King to ſend fome Battallions to reinforce the Garriſon of that Place. He had 
alſo ſent another great detatchment, commanded by the Duke of Mirtemberg, to 
force the French Lines, and to put their Country under Contribution; which he 
executed with great ſucceſs, and:raifed above four millions. Luxemburgh thought 
cis was an advantage not to be loſt: So that, as ſoon as he had received Orders 
from the King of France to attack the King in his Camp, He came up to him 
near Landen, upon the River Gitte. He Was about double the King's number, 
chiefly in Honk. The King might have ſecured himſelf from all attacks, b 
the River: And his conduct in not doing it, was much cenſured, conſi- 
dering his ſtrength, and the Enemy s. He choſe rather to ſtay for them 5 But 
ſent away the ge af ba ag to Mechelen; and ſpent the whole 
night . in e caſting up Retrenchments. On the twenty 
ninth of July, the French began their attack, early in the morning, and came on 
with great reſolution, tho' the King's Cannon did great execution: They were 
beat off, with che Ioſs of many Officers in ſeveral attacks: Vet they came ſtill on 
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maſters both of the King's Camp and Cannon: But the King paſſed the River, and 


Charleroy 
taken by the 
French. 


Attem 
made for a 


Peace. 


| Kets : There was alle a liberal diſtribution ordered by that King, for the relief 


eaſy at home. They tried all poſſible methods for bri about a general Peace; 
1 che Confederates : 


Northern Crowns to offer their mediation. Some ſteps were indeed made; for 
they offered to acknowledge the preſent Government of England . But in all o- 
ther points, their demands were ſtill ſo high, that there was no proſpect of a 


Dance, they broke through, in à place Where there was ſuch a Body of German 


ſelf in ſeveral places. Many were ſhot round about him, with the 1 


fered ſo much, in the ſeveral onſets they had made, that they were not able to pur- 


»like M. Turenne's. His Army was, in a few days, as ſtrong as ever, by recal- 


been brought to relieve it: The Garriſon made a brave reſiſtance, and held out 


| was at firſt deſigned, was not thought equal to che riches of the Fleet, and to 
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with freſh Bodies; till at laſt, aſter an Action of ſeven or eight hours continu- 


and Spaniſb Horſe, that the Army on no fide was thought leſs in danger. Theſe 
Troops gave way; And ſo the Feb carried the honour of the day, and were 


cut the bridges, and lay ſecure out of reach. He had ſupported the whole action 
with ſo much courage, and fo true a judgment, that it was oy he got more 
honour that day, than even when he triumphed at the Boyne He cha him- 


mies 
Cannon: One musket- hot carried away art of his ſcarf, and her went thro? 
his hat, without doing him any harm. The French loſt ſo many men, and ſuf- 


ſue a Victory, which coſt them ſo dear.” We loſt in all about 7000; And among 
theſe, there was ſcarce an Officer of note; Only the Count de Sams had his Leg 
ſhot off by a Cannon Ball, of which he died in a few hours. By all the accounts 
that came from France, it appeared, that the French had loſt double the number, 
with a vaſtly greater proportion of Officers. The King's behaviour during the i 

Battle, and in the retreat, was much magnified by the Enemy, as well as by 


his. own ſide. The King of France was reported to have ſaid upon it, 
that  Luxemburgh's behaviour was like the Prince of Condes, but the King's 


ling the Duke of Wirtemberg, and the Batallions he had ſent to Liege, and ſome 
other Bodies, that he drew out of Garriſons. And the reſt of the Campaign 
z5aft over, without any other action; Only at the end of it, after the King had 
eſt the Army, Charleroy was beſieged by the French; The Country about it had 
been fo cat up; that it was not poſſible to ſubſiſt an Army, that might have 
a month; But it was taken at laſ. "YEN? . 
Thus the French triumphed every where: But their ſucceſſes were more than 
ballanced by two bad harveſts, that came ſacceſfively one aſter another: They 
had alſo ſuffercd much in their vintage; ſo that they had neither bread nor wine. 
Great diligence was uſed to bring in Corn from all parts; and ſtrict Orders were 
given by that Court, for regulating the price of it; and for furniſhing their Mar- 


of the poor. But miſery will be miſery ſtill, after all poſſible care to alleviate 
it; Great multitudes periſhed for want, and the whole Kingdom fell under an 
extreme poverty: So that all the pomp of their Victories could not make them iſ 


or if thr filed, fo « ſeparate Peace wich fore of the Conſederaes ; Bur ther 
was no diſpoſition in any of them to hearken to it; nor could they engage the 


juſt Peace, till their affairs ſhould have brought them to an humbler poſture. 
But while the Campaign, in all its ſcenes, was thus unequal and various, the 
French, tho much weaker at Sea; were the moſt ſucceſsful there: And tho? we 
had the ſuperior ſtrength, we were very unproſperous; And by our ill conduct 
we loſt much, both in our honour and intereſt, on that Element. The great 
difficulty that the French were under in their Marine was, by reaſon of their two 
great Ports, Breft and Toulon; and. from the bringing their Fleets together, and i 
ending them back again. The danger they rum Ia that, and the delays that it 
put them under, were the chief occaſions of their loſſes laſt year: But theſe were, 
R great meaſure, made up to them now. We were ſending a very rich Fleet 
of Merchants Ships to the Mediterranean, which was valued at many millions; 
Some of theſe had lain ready a year and a half, waiting for a Convoy, but were 
ſtili put off by new delays; nor could they obtain one after Ruſſe“s ictory, tho 
we were then Maſters at Sea. They were promiſed. a great one in Winter. The 
number of the Merchant Ships did ſtill increaſe; ſo that the Convoy, which 


the dan 


ger they might run by Ships, that might be ſent from Sauion to interce 
he Court of France was watching this carefully: A Spy among the - 
— — — cobites 
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Labin and Northumberland, to ſee what could be expected 


could not do what was expected; and the Scotch Agents were told, that they 


new delay was likewiſe 5 in, on the pretence of ſtaying for advice from Toulon, 
= whcther the Squadron that was laid up there, was to lie in the Mediterranean this 


9 delays; ſince the charge was like to eat up the profit of the Voyage: But no 
= diſpatch could be had; and very probable reaſons were offered to juſtify every 
new retardmetit. The French Fl 


they came to Lagos Bay in Agarve. Tenders were ſent after them, with the ne- 
1 cellary Complement of men and proviſions; This fudden and unprovided mo- 
tion of the French Fleet looked, as if ſome ſeeret advice had been ſent from Eng- 
and, acquainting them with our deſigns. But at the Secretary's office, not only 
rbere was no Intelligence concerning their Fleet, but when a Ship came in, that 
brought the news of their having ſaited from Bye, they were not believed. Our 
main Fleet failed out into the Sea, for fome leagues with Rook, and tho Merch- 
Want Ships: And when they — of they were out of danger, they came back. 
Rook was unhappy in that, which, upon any other occaſion, would have been a 
Wercat happineſs ; he had a fair and a ſtrong gale of wind; ſo that no advice ſent 
ccter him could overtake him: Nor did he meet with any Ships at Sea, that 
could give him notice of the danger that lay before him. He doubled the Cape 
of St. Vincent, and had almoſt fallen in with the French Fleet, before he was a- 
n Vvare of it: He dreamed of no danger, but from the Toulon Squadron, till he 
ook a Fire-fhip ; The Captain whereof endeavoured to deceive him, by a falſe 
3 (ory, as if there had been only fifteen men of War lying at Lagos, that intend- 
gad to join D' Eftrees : The Merchants were for going on, and believed the in- 
ormation; They were confirmed in this, by the diſorder the Freuoh ſeemed to 
e in ; for they were cutting their Cables, and drawing near the Shore. The 
ruth was, when they ſaw Rook's Fleet, they apprehended, by their numbers 
hat the whole Fleet of England was coming toward them: And indeed had 
bey come ſo far with them, here was an occaſion offered, vhich perhaps may 
Wot be found again in an Age, of deſtroying their whole ſtrength at Sea. But 
s the French ſoon perceived their error, and were forming themſelves into a 


4 


their fears drove them; a great many of them ſticking till cloſe to him: Others 
iled to Cadiz, and ſome got to Gibraltar And inſtead of purfuing their Voy- 
ge, put in there: Some Ships were burnt or ſunk, and a very ſmall number 
Was taken by the French. They did not purſue-Rook, but let him fail away to 
be Maderas; And from thence be came, firſt to Kinſale, and then into England. 
he French tried what they could do upon Cadiz ; but found that it was not 
Practicable. They came next to Gibraltar, where the Merchants ſunk their 
Pups, to prevent their falling into their hands: From thence they ſailed along 
be Coaſt of Spain, and burnt ſome Engliſh and Dutch Ships, that were lying at 
lags, Alicant, and in ſome other places. They hoped to have deftroyed the 
| apt of lect; but they put in at Port Mabone, where they were ſafe : At 
ngth, after a very glorious Campaign, the French came back to Toulon: It is 
ertain, if Tourville had made uſe of all his advantages, and had executed the de- 
YoL. II. R 2 . ſign, 


= were obliged to look after the Smirna Fleet; which they reckoned might be of 
more cohſequetice, than even the carrying Scotland could be- The Fleet was 
ready in Förnam, but new excuſes were again made; For it was ſaid, the Con- 
voy mult be increaſed to twenty Men of War; Rook was to command it; A 


year, or to come about to Bre. The Merchants were very uncaſy under thoſe | 


} cet had gone early out of Toulon, on deſign to 
= have deſtroyed the Spaniſs Fleet, which lay in the Bay of Puzzolo ; But they 
lay ſo ſafe cle, that the French ſaw they could not ſucceed in any attempt up- 
on them; Afterwards they ſtood off to the Coaſt of Catalonia, to aſſiſt their Ar- 
my, which was making ſome Conqueſts there. Yet theſe were only feints to a- 
muſe and to cover their true defign. The Fleet at Breſt failed away from thence | + 
o ſuddenly, that they were neither compleatly manned nor victualled; And 


ine; Rook ſaw his error like wiſe, and ſtood out to Sca, while the Merchants fled, 


6 3 ; 


cobites gave advice, that certain perſons ſent from Scotland to France, to ſhew 1693 


, * 
Ra. 


with how ſmall a force they might make themſelves Maſters of that Kingdoms WWW 
had hopes given them for ſome time; Upon which feveral + — went to 

a þ m thence, if 
commotions ſhould happen in Scotland But in February the French ſaid, they 


The Turkey 
Fleet in | 
» great danger, 
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i i; 1693): ſign,as well as.it was projected, he might have done us much miſchief Few of out 3 
il 0 Men of War, or Merchant-men, could have got out of his hands: T he loſs fell 1 | 
| heavieſt on the Dutch : The Voyage was quite loſt ; And the diſgrace of it was 
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viſible-to the whole World,. and very ſenlible to the trading part of the Na- 
Great Je-. Phe es were ſuch, that it was generally ſurmiſed, our Counſels were 
nw ea betrayed; - The Secretary, that attended on the Admirals, was, much ſuſ pected, 
ale. and charged with many things.: But the Saſpicions roſe high, even as. to. the 
Secretary of State's office. It was. ſaid, that our Fleet was kept in port, till 
tie Feu were laid in their way, and was then ordered to ſail, that it might fall 
into their hands: Many particulars were laid together, which bad ſuch colours, 
that it was not to be wondred at, if they ereated jealouſy, eſpecially in minds 
ſufficiently prepared for it. Upon enquiry it appeared, that ſeveral of thoſe, 
who, for the laſt two years, were put in the ſubaltern employments, through Bll 
the Kingdom, did upon many occaſions ſhew, a diſaffection to che Government, 
and talked and acted like Enemies. Our want of intelligence of the motions of 
the French, while they ſeemed to know every thing that we either did, or de- 
| ſigned to do, caſt a heavy e upon our Miniſters, who were now broke ſo 

in pieces, that they acted, without union or concert: Every one ſtudied to juſtify Bl 
himſelf; and to throw the blame on others: A good ſhare of this was caſt on the 
Earl of Nottingham; The Marquiſs of Caermart hen was much ſuſpected 1 The 
Earl of Rochefter: began how: to have. great credit with the Queen; and ſeemed if 
to be ſo violently ſet againſt the Whigs, that they looked for dreadful things 
from him, if he came again to govern: For, being naturally warm, and apt to 
heat himfelf in company, he broke out into Sallies, which were carried * 
and began to create jealouſies, oven of the Queen herſelt. 
was in ſome ſort anſwerable for this: For, when the Queen came into Ex- 


land, ſhe was ſo ee againſt him, that he tried all his Friends and Intereſt 
in the Court, to be admitted to clear himſelf, and to recoyer her fayour, but all 
in vain; for they found her ſo alienated from him, that no perſon. would under- 
take its Upon that, he addreſſed himſelf to me: I thought that, if he came 
into the ſervice of the Government, his relation to the Queen would. make him 
firm and zealous for it: And I ſerted him fo eſfectually, that the Queen laid a. 
 ſide-all her reſentments, and admitted him, by degrees, into a high meaſure of 
favour and confidence. I quickly ſaw.my error; And he took pains to convince if 
mei eſfectually of it: For he was no ſooner poſſeſſed of her favour, than he went 
into an intereſt, very different from what I believed he would have purſued, He 
talked againſt all favour to Diſſenters, and for ſetting up the notions of Perſccu- Wl 
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= .Jincd of every thing that was done; if it was not in their own way: And the 1693 
2 Rucki — the blame of all. He did not enter into any e e 
= dcncc, or the concerting meaſures with the Miniſtry, but lived much abſtrafted 
== from them: So they ſtudied to depreſs him all they could. This made a great 
= inpreſſion.upon him. He grew very uneaſy in his great Poſt: We were all ſoon 
convinced, that chere was a ſort of Clergymen among us, that would never be 
ſatisfied, as long as the Toleration was continued: And they ſeemed reſolved to 
ive it our, that the Church was in danger, till a proſecution of Diſſenters ſhould 
PE ſet on foot: Nor could they look at a man with patience, or ſpeak of 
dim with temper, who did not agree with them in theſe things. The Biſhops 
tell under the diſpleaſure of the Whigs, by the methods they took, not only of 
protecting, but of preferring ſome of theſe men, hoping by that means both to 
TE have ſoſtened them, and their friends: But they took their preferments, as the 
rewards that they ſuppoſed were due to their merit; and they employed the 
credit and authority which their preferments brought them, wholly againſt thoſe 
to whom they owed them. The Whigs were much turned againſt the King; 
ad were not pleaſed with thoſe who had left them, when they were fo violent 
ian the beginning of this Reign: And it was a hard thing, in ſuch a divided time, 


co reſolve to be of no party, ſince men of that temper are puſhed at by many, 
ad protected by no fide. Of this we had many inſtances at that time: And I 
== myſclt had ſome very ſenſible ones: but they are too inconfiderable to be men- 
tioned.” In this bad ſtate we were, when a Seſſion of Parliament came on with 
great apprehenſions, occaſioned by our ill ſucceſs, and by the King's temper, 
=s which he could no way conſtrain, or render more complaiſant, but chiefly from 
the diſpoſition of mens minds, which was practiſed on with great induſtry, by 
the enemies of the Government, who were driving on Jealouſies daily. _ 
. A Parliament had been ſummoned in Ireland by the Lord Sidney; But they Affairs in 
met full of diſcontent, and were diſpoſed to find fault with every thing: And Felard, * 
there was too much matter to work upon; for the Lord Lieutenant was apt to 
excuſe or. juſtify' thoſe, who had the addreſs to inſinuate themſelves into his fa- 
= vour:; So that they were diſmiſſed, before they brought their Bills to perfection. 
= The Egli in Treland thought the Government favoured the Iriſb too much; 
ſome ſaid, this was the effect of Bribery, whereas others thought, it was neceſſa- 
ry to keep them ſafe from the proſecutions of the Engliſt, who hated them, and 
= wcrc much ſharpened againſt them. The protecting the Iriſb was indeed in ſome 
= ſort. neceſſary, to keep them from breaking out, or from running over to the 
French But it was very plain, that the Iriſb were Iriſb ſtill, enemies to the Eng- 
% Nation, and to the preſent Government: So that all kindneſs ſhewed them, 
beyond what was due in ſtrict Juſtice, was the cheriſhing an inveterate enemy. 
There were alſo great complaints of an ill Adminiſtration, chiefly in the Revenue, 
in the pay of the Army, and in the embezzelling of Stores. Of theſe, much noiſe 
vas made in England, which drew Addreſſes from both Houſes of Parliament 
to the King, which were very invidiouſly penned: Every particular being ſevere- 
ly aggravated. So the King called back the Lord Sidney, and put the Govern- 
to ment of Ireland, into three Lords Juſtices ; Lord Capel, Brother to the Earl of 
> Sir Cyril Wyche, and Mr. Duncomb. When they were ſent from Court, the 
ueen did very carneſtly recommend to their care, the reforming of many diſor- 
ders, that were prevailing; in that Kingdom: For, neither had the late deſtruc- 
tive War, out of which they were but beginning to recover themſelves, nor 
cheir poverty, produced thoſe effects, that might have been well expected. 
The ſtate; of Ireland leads me to inſert here a very particular inſtance of the The Oueer's 
== Queen's pious care, in the diſpoſing of Biſhopricks: Lord Sidney was ſo far en- strictneſs 
= 2agcd in the intereſt of a great Family of Ireland, that he was too cafily wrought and pious 
on, to recommend a Branch of it to a vacant See. The repreſentation was made Deſigns. 
with an undue character of the perſon : So the Queen granted it. But when ſhe un 
o/ 8 deritood, that he lay under a very bad character, ſhe wrote a letter, in her own 
him: band, to Lord Sidney, letting him know what ſhe had heard, and ordered him to 
urch e all for ſix Ir; Biſhops, whom ſhe named to him, and to require them to certify to 
em, her their "Pie of that perſon: They all agreed, that he laboured under an ill 
on- Bl fame: And, till that was examined into, they did not think it proper to promote 
ined Vor. II. 121 26 3 
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ſo that matter was let fall. 1 do nog ne che perſon z for Tintend re't 
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leave a blemiſh on him: But ſet this down an Example, 
Another effect of the Queen's pious care of the Souls of her People was finiſh. 
ed this year, after it had been much oppoſed, and long ſtopped. Mr. Blair, . 
very worthy man, came over from Virgima, with a propolition for erecting a 
College there. In order to which, he had ſet on foot a voluntary Subſcription, 
which aroſe to a great Sum: And he found out ſome branches of the Revenue 
there, that went all into private hands, without being brought inte any 2 
account, with which a Free- School and College might be well endowed. ' The Bl 
Engliſh born there were, as he ſaid, capable of every thing, if they were provided 
with the means of @ goed education; And a foundation of this kind in Virginia, 
that lay in the middle, between our Southern and Northern Plantations, might Wl 
be a common Nurſery to them all; and put the People born there, in a way t- 
ſurther improvement. Thoſe conce in the management of the Plantations, i 
had made ſuch re of thoſe particulars, out of which the Endowmemt 
was to be raiſed, that all poſſible objections were made to the Project, as a defign BY 
that would take our Planters off from their mechanical employments, and 7 2 A 
them grow too knowing, to be obedient and ſubmiſſive. The Queen was fo well Bl 
pleaſed with the deſign, as apprehending the very good effects it might have, that 
no objection againſt it cou d move her: She hoped, it might be a means of im- 
proving her on People, and of preparing ſame to propagate the Goſpel among 
the Natives; And therefore, as ſhe eſpouſed the matter with a particular zeal, {0 ⁶ 
the King did very readily concur with her in it. The Endowment was fixed, and 


the Patent was paſſed for the College, called from the Founders, the Milian 1 


_” | and more out of joint. Many whom the King 
had truſted in the Miniſtry there, were thought enemies to him and his Govern- ll 
ment; and ſome took ſo little care to conceal their Inclinations, that, when an 
Invaſion was looked for, they ſeemed reſolved to join in it. They were taken 
out of a Plot, which was managed by perſwading many to take Oaths to the 
Government, on deſigu to betray it; and were now truſted with the moſt im- 
portant Poſts. The Presbyterians began to ſee their error, in driving matter, 
EA and in provoking the King fo much; And they ſeemed deſirous to reco- 
ver his favour, and to manage their matters with more temper. The King came 
like wiſe to ſee, that he had been a little too ſudden in truſting ſome, who did 
not deſerve his confidence. Duke Hamiltan had for ſome years withdrawn from 
buſineſs; But he was now prevailed: with to return to Council; Many Letters 
were intercepted between France and Sootlaud + In thoſe ſrom Scotland, the caſi- 
neſs of engaging that Nation was oſten repeated, if no time were loſt; It ſeemed 
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therefore, necellary to bring that Kingdom into a better ftate. 


A Seffon ot A Seſſion of Parliament was held there, to which Duke Hamilton was ſent a3 i N 


Parliament the King's Commiſſioner; The Supplies that were asked were granted; And 


there, 


not be brought to chat, the King was to take them into his proteclion, and main- 


now the whole Presbyterian Party was again entire in the King's Intereſt; The 
matters of the Church were hrought to more temper, than was expected: The 
Epiſcopal Clergy had more moderate terms offered them; They were only re- 
uired to make an Addreſs to the General Aſſembly, offering to fubſcribe to a 
. of Faith, and to acknowledge Presbytery to be the only Government 
of that Church, with a promiſe to ſubmit to it; upon which, within a fortnight ii 
after they did that, if no matter of ſcandal 5 — to them, the Aſſembly li 
Mas either to receive them into the Government of the Church; or, if they could 
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tain them in their Churches, without any dependance on the Presbytery. This 
Was a ſtrain of Moderation, that the Presbyterians were not caſily brought to; 
A Subſoription that owned — ry ry be the only Legal Government of that 
Church, without-owning any Divine Right in it, was far below their uſual pre- 
tonſions. And this Ac veſted the King with an authority, very like that which 
they were wont to condemn as Ergſtianiſin. Another act was alſo paſſed, requir- 
ing all in any Office in Church or State, to take, beſides the Oath of Allegiance, a 
Declaration called the Aſſurance, _—_ the King and Queen to be their ri ghrful X 
aud lawful Sovereigus, and promiling Fidelity to them againſt King James, and 

| Lats all 


* 
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9 id ſce cauſe for it, and to fine and impriſon ſuch as ſhould refuſe them. 
= 1 20 the Seſſion was near an end, Nevil Payne was brought before the Parlia- 


ih. Wi to be examined, upon the many Letters that had been intercepted, There 
r, » as 4 full evidence againſt him in many of his own Letters; But he ſent word to 
s 1 WW vera of the Lords, in particular to Duke Hamilton, that as long as his Liſe 
ion, as his own, he would accuſe none: But he was reſolyed he would not die; and 
nue ve could diſcover enough to deſerve his Pardon. This ſtruck ſuch terror into 


'Y many of them, whoſe Sons or ncar Relations had been concerned with him, that 
be moving for a delay, on a pretence of ſome witneſſes that were not then at hand, 
a time was given him beyond che continuance of the Seſſion; ſo he cſcaped, an 
chat caquiry was ſtifled : The Seſſion ended calmly. But the King ſeemed to 
bave forgot Scotland ſo entirely, that he let three months go over, before he took 
notice of. any of their Pctitions: And, tho he had 2 and had Su bps for 
an Augmentation of Forces; and many had been gained to conſent to the Tax, 
JF by the hope of Commiſſions in the Troops, that were to þclevicd; yet the King 


92 dia not raiſc any new ones, but raiſed the Supply, and applied it to other uſes: 
lake This began again to raiſe an ill humour, that had been almoſt quite laid down, in 
well che whole courſe of this Seſſion, which was thought a reconciling One. Ihe 


Nelergyv let the day prefixed, for making their ſubmiſſion to the Aſſembly, Nip, 
1 aud 40 not take . Oaths; fo they could claim no Benefit by the A » — 
nad been carried in their favour, not without ſome difficulty. And the Law, 


Ong 4 . 1 d 

1,10 chat was intended to fave them, did now Fs them to ruin; ſince by it, they, 
and not taking the Oaths, had loſt their Legal Rights to their Benefices. Vet they 
ian ¶ ¶ were ſuffercd to continue in them, and were put in hope, that the King would 


| 2 protect them, tho ic was now : againſt Law. They were alſo made to believe, 


ing rhat the King did not deüre that they ſhould take the Oaths, or make any ſub- 
er- miſſion to Presbytexy: And it is certain, that no publick ſignification of the 
1 an King's mind was made to them; ſo they were eaſily impoſed on by ſurmizes and 
ken WWWwhilpersz upon this the diſtractions grew up afreſh. Many concluded there, as 
the well as in Eugland, that the King's heart led him ftill to court his Enemies, even 
im- BWaftcr all the manifeſt reaſons he had to conclude, that the ſteps they made towards 
ters him were only feigned Submiſſions, to gain ſuch a Confidence, as might put it in 
eco- their power to deliver him up. | + La I orig! 
ame 


ad it was believed, he was ſent by a great body among us, wit 


Sf 
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a his Adherents. The Council was alſo impowered te tender theſe, as they 1693 


The Earl of Middlztoun went over to France, in the beginning a, this F car: "The Earl of 
A Fropolition, , Middleton 


rom hich, had he had the aſſurance to have made, and they the wiſdom to have ac- went to 
ters d, might have much encreaſed our Factions and ſealouſies. It was, that “ce. 


ing James ſhould offer to reſign his Title in favour of his Son, and likewiſe to 
eead him to be bred. in England, under the direction of a 3 till he 
Should. be of Age; But I could never hear that he ventured on this advice; in 
cgother he ſucceeded. better. When Ring 12 * thought the Inyaſion from 
1 ormandy, the former year, was ſo well laid that he ſeemed not to apprehend it 
ud miſcarry, he bad prepared a Declaration, of which ſome Copics came o- 

er. He promiſed nothing in it, and pardoned no body by it. But he ſpoke in 


re- 3 the ſtile of a Conquerour, who thought he was Maſter, and therefore would li- 
to a Mnit himſelf by no promiſes, but ſuch as were conceived in general words, which 
dent night be aſterwards expounded at pleaſure. This was much blamed, even by 


Yeclar; ſo the Earl of Midaletoun, upon his going over, pro- 
ured one of another ſtrain, which, as far as Words could go, gave all content: 
o their bands; I ſaw a Copy of it, and they waited for a fit occaſion to publiſh 


to; Wc. co the Nation. Ren od | n: 0 | 

that Rl We. were allo at this time alarmed. with a Negotiation, that the Court of 
DIc- France was {citing on Foot at Madrid. They offered to reſtore to the Crown of of Anjau off 
Ich pain all that had been taken from it, ſince the Peace of Munſter, on condition fered to the 


; f Iſſue by the King: The Grandees of Spain, who are bred up to a diſregard 
tial * a contempt of all the World beſides * were inclinable to entertain 
9 OL, . | 2 | this 


3 Wis own party, who thought that they. themſelves were not enough ſecured 
y fo — a Decl aration: 


or he promiſed: every thing, and pardoned all perſons, His ger this in- 


The Duke 


hat the Duke of Anjou ſhould be declared the Heir of that Crown, in default Spaniards. 
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169 this Propoſition bo they ſaw that by ſo doing, they muſt loſe the Houſe of 
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Auftria, the El | X 
himſelf, weak as he was, ſtood firm and intractable ; and ſeemed to be as much 
ſet on watching their conduct, as a man of his low Genius could poſſibly be. He 
reſolved to adhere to the Alliance, and to catry on the War; tho? he could do 
little more than barely reſolve on it. The Spaniards thought of nothing, but 
their Intrigues at Madrid; And for the management of the War, and all their 


r of Bavaria, and many of their other Allies. But che King 


affairs, they left the care of that to their Stars, and to their Allies. 


'The Duke The King came over to England in November; He ſaw the neceſſit of Chang- I - 
el Sbrewsbu- ing both hig Mcaſurcs and his Miniſters; He expreſſed his diſlike of the whole WA 


171 Gn E 
— 4 diſmifſed the Earl of Nottingham, and would immediately have brought the Earl! 


into many places of Truſt and Profit; So that the King put his affairs chiefly in- 
| to their hands: Yet ſo, that no 1 who had expreſſed zeal or affection for 
tte Government, was turned out. 


 liſÞman ever had: He had brought the King to this Change of Councils, by the 


of zeal, that this alone convinced all people, that they ſaw the ſtrength that ou 


teteſt, zealous for maintaining the Government; ſince it was not to be doubted, BW it oc 
but that a Revolution would have ſwept all theſe away. The advantages that 


conduct at Sea; and named Ryfſe} for the Command of the Fleet next Year: He 


of Shrewsbury again into the Miniſtry : But when that Lord came to him, he 
thought the King's Inclinations were ſtil] the ſame, that they had been for ſom: 
Years, and that the turn, which he was now making, was not from choice, bu: 
force ; So that went off; and the Earl of Shrewsbury went into the Country : 
Yet the King ſoon after ſent for him, and gave him ſuch affurances, that he was a 
again made Secretary of State, to the general ſatis faction of the W igs But the 
erſon, that had the King's Confidence to the higheſt degree, was Earl of 
uderland, who, by his long experience and his knowledge of men and things, Wl 
had gained an aſcendant over him, and had more credit with him, than any E- 


roſpe& he gave him of the ill condition his affairs were in, if he did not entire- 

y both truſt and ſatisfy thoſe, who, in the preſent conjuncture, were the only 
party, that both could and would ſupport him. It was faid, that the true ſecret il 
of this change of meaſures was, that the Tories ſignified to the King Fay, IJ 
that they could carry on the War no longer, and that therefore he muſt accept 
of ſuch a Peace, as could be had: This was the moſt pernicious thing that conld 9 
be thought on, and the moſt contrary to the King's notions and in ne but al 
they being PS he was forced to change hands, and to turn to the other 
TE ; So the Whigs were now in favour again, and every thing was done that 
was like to — them in good humour. The Commiſſion of the Lieutenancy for 
the City of London, on which they had ſet their hearts, much more perhaps than 
it deſerved, was ſo altered, that the Whigs were the ſuperior number; and all 
other Commiſſions over England were much changed. They were alſo brought 


| pon this, the Whigs expreſt new zcal, and 
confidence in the King. All the Money that was for the next Year's ca- 

ne, was granted very readily.S te BN 
Among other Funds that were created, One was for conſtituting a Bank, 
which occaſioned great debates: Some thought a Bank would grow to be a Mo- 
=P: All the Money of England would come into their hands; And they 
would in a few years become the Maſters of the Stock and Wealth of the Na- 
tion. Others argued for it: That the credit it would have, muſt increaſe Trade 


* 


and the circulation of Money, at leaſt in Bank-Notes. It was viſible, that all 
the Enemies of the Government ſet themſelves againſt it, with ſuch a vehemence 


affairs would receive from it. I had heard the Dutch often reckon up the great 
advantages they had from their Banks; And they concluded that, as long 
England continued jealous of the Government, a Bank could never be ſettled a 
mong us, nor gain credit enough to ſupport itſelf : And upon that, they judged 
that the ſuperiority in Trade muſt ftill lie on their fide. This with all thc 
other remote Funds that were created, had another effect: It engaged all 
thoſe, who were concerned in them, to be, upon the account of their own In- 


the King, and all concerned in Tallies, had from the „ were ſoon ſo ſcnſi- Wi dult: 
bly felt, that all 5 8 6 ſaw into the ſecret reaſons, that made the Enemies of allo 
the Conſtitution ſet themſelves with ſo much carncitacſs againſt it. * 3 way 
| | but 
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uch ue enquiry into the conduct at Sea, particularly, with relation to the Swir= 1693 
He 3 up much time, and held long Great exceptions were taken to SEE 
do he many delays.z by which it ſeemed a train was laid, that they ſhould not get Ne ar 
but put of our Ports, till che Freuch were ready to lie in their way, and intercept Fleet ena- 
heir Bi hem; Our want of Intelligence was much complained of: The Inſtructions that, mined. 

e Admirals, who commanded the Fleet, had received from the. Cabinet Coun- 
0g- eil, were thought ill given, and yet worſe executed; Their Orders ſeem'd weak- 
ole y drawn, ambiguous and defective: Nor had they ſhewed any zeal in doing 
He nore, than ſtrictiy to obey ſuch Orders: They had very cautiouſly kept within 
al hem, and had been very careful never to exceed them in a tittle: They had uſed. 
be no diligence to get certain information, concerning the French Fleet, whether it 
ome as till in Bret, or had failed out; But in that important matter, they had 
but WW ruſted general and uncertain reports too ny. Nor had they failed with Rook, 
: ill he was paſt danger. To all this their anſwer was, that they had obſerved 


A hcir Orders; They had reaſon to think, the French were ſtill in Bre; that 
her cfore it was not ſafe to fail too far from the Coaſt of Eugland, when they had 
(as they underſtood) ground to believe, that they had left behind them a great 
Naval force, which might make an impreſſion on our Coaſt, when they were at 
oo great «diſtance from it; The getting certain Intelligence from Bref, was 
epreſented as impracticable. They had many ſpecious things to ſay in their 


ire- Dun defence, and many friends to ſupport them; For it was now the buſineſs 
-. | - » ® 92 — — 2 ) | 5 
ly of one party to accuſe, and of another to Juſtif) that conduct, In concluſion, 


cret there was not ground ſufficient to condemn the Admirals; as they had followed 
their Inftructions : So a Vote paſſed in their favour. The reſt of the buſineſs of 
che Seſſion was managed both with dexterity and ſucceſs : All ended well, tho” 
little too late: tor che Seſſion was not finiſhed before the end of April. Prince 
vis of Baden ca his Winter to concert meaſures with the King: He ſtay- 


ed above two Mont ; Eng/and, and was treated with very ſingular r eſpects, 


that and at a great expene 

for 1 JFC 8 | | | | 1 ; 
han The Tories began in This Seſſion, to obſtruct the King's Meaſures more open- 
| all 


3 | Ln before; The Earls of Rochefter and Nottingham did it in the Houle, of 


i 694 b 


ght Lords, and with a peculiar edge and violence: They ſaw how great a reputa- The Go- 
in- tion, the fair Adminiſtration of Juſtice by the Judges, and more particularly that ramen 
for Equity, which appeared in the whole proceedings of the Court of Chancery, 25% oh 
and gave the Government; therefore they took all occaſions, that gave them any 


2 handle to reflect on theſe. We had many fad declamations, ſetting forth the 
Niſery the Nation was under, in fo tragical a ſtrain, that thoſe who thought it 


nk, was quite otherwiſe with us, and that under all our taxes and loſſes, there was 

Vio- a viſible encreaſe of the Wealth of the Nation, could not hear all this without 

hey ſome Indignation. 0 . Ss 2 
Na- The Bithops had their ſhare of ill humour vented againſt them; It was viſi- The Biſhops 
ade ble to the whole Nation, that there was another face of ſtrictneſs, of humility ate m—_ 
all and charity among them, than had been ordinarily obſerved: before: They vi- hatged. 
ne I ſited their Dioceſes more; They confirmed and preached oftner, than any who 


our had in our memory gone before them; They took more care in examining thoſe 

reat whom they Ordained, and in looking into the behaviour of their Clergy, than 
had been formerly practiſed; But they were faithful to the Government, and 

12 zealous for it; + hey were gentle to the Diſſenters, and did not rail at them, 

ged nor ſeem uncaſy at the Toleration. This was thought ſuch a heinous matter, 

the that all their other diligence was deſpiſed ; And they were repreſented as men, 

all ¶ who deſigned to undermine the Church, and to betray it. EO 5 

In-. Of this, I will give one Inſtance; The matter was of great importance; and Pebates 
ted; ¶ it occaſioned great and long Debates in this, and in the former Seſſion of Parlia- concerning 
hat ment: It related to the Duke of Norfolk, who had proved his Wife guilty of A- Divorce. 


= dultcry, and did move for an Act of Parliament, diſſolving his Marriage, and 
allowing him to marry again: In the later Ages of Popery, when Ma 
vas reckoned among the Sacraments, an opinion grew to be received, that A- 
Tbe dultery did not break the Bond, and that it could only entitle to a ſeparation, 
but not ſuch a diſſolution of the Marriage, as gave the party, that: was injured, 
Vor. II. T à right 
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1694 a right to marry again: This became the Rule of the 8 iritual Courts z tho I 
GY V there was no Definition made about it, before the Council of Trent. At the 


Bid : 
* 


which the Parliament was at full liberty, to make what Laws they pleaſed; And 


The Cam- 
aign in 
. 


time of the Reformation, a ſuit of this nature was proſecuted by the Marquig 


ſequent Marriage: In the Reformation of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, that was pre- 
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De Hisrory of the Reign 


of Northampton : The Marriage was diſſolved, and he married a ſecond. time; 
But he found it neceſſary to move for an Act of Parliament, to confirm this ſub. 


red by  Cranmer and others, in King Edward's time, a Rule was laid down, I 
allowing of a ſecond Marriage, upon a Divorce for Adultery, This matter had 
lain aſleep above an hundred years, till the preſent Duke of Rutland, then Lori Bl 
Roos, moved for the like liberty. At that time a ſceptical and libertine ſpirit ve 

7 488 * - == P 
prevailed, ſo. that ſome began to treat Marriage, only as a Civil Contract, in 7. 


moſt of King Charles's Courtiers opplangcd this, hoping by this doctrine, tha: © 
the King might be divorced from the Queen. The greater part of the Biſhop; ta 
apprehending the conſequence that Lord Roos's Act might have, . eve. 4 
ry ſtep that was made in it; tho' many of them were perſuaded, that in the % 


8 


caſe of Adultery, when it was fully proved, a ſecond Marriage might be allow. 
ed. In the Duke of Norfolk's caſe, as the Lady was a Papiſt, and a bufy Jaco. 1 
bite, ſo a great Party appeared for her. All that favoured the Jacobites, and (a, 
thoſe who were thought engaged in lewd Practices, eſpouſed her concern with : in 
zcal that did themſelves little honour. Their number was ſuch, that no progres of 
could be made in the Bill, though the proofs were but too full, and too plain, or 
I the main queſtion was, whether, 10 ppoſing the matter fully proved, the H 
uke of Norfolk ſhould be allowed a ſecond Marriage: The Biſhops. were deſ- ha 
red to deliver their opinions, with their reaſons : All thoſe, ho had been made B. 
during the preſent Reign, were of opinion, that a ſecond:Marriage in that caſe 10. 
was lawful, and conformable, both to the Words of rhe Gamer, and to the Doc- to 
trine of the Primitive Church; and that the contrary o os ſtarted in the tei 
late and dark Ages: But all the Biſhops, that had bee by the two former W: 
Kings, were of another opinion; tho' ſome of them id not well tell why RW th 
they were ſo. Here was a colour for men, who looked things ſuperficially, o It 
obſerve that there was a difference of opinion, between the laſt made; Biſhops, as 
and thoſe of an elder ſtanding: from which they inferred, that we were depart- 20 
ing from the received Doctrine of our Church; and upon that topick, the Earl in 
of Rochefler charged us very vehemently. The Bill was let fall at this time; to 
Ib was the Diſpute kept up, for no Books were writ on the ſubject of eithet th. 
_ UAE, 4115 | 6 | 1 N : = "Th r the 
The King went beyond Sea in May; And the Campaign was opened ſoon af- bo 
ter: The Armies of both ſides came very near one another: The King pe 
commanded: that of the Confederates, as the Dauphin did the French : They) ly 
lay between Bruſſels and Liege ; And it was given out, that they intended an 


to beſiege Maſtriabt; The King moved toward Namur, that he might either WW vo. 
cut off their proviſions, or force them to fight; But they were reſolved to 


avoid a Battle: So they retired likewiſe,. and the Campaign paſt over in the CO! 
ordinary manner; both of them moving, and watching one another. The King wi 
ſent a great Detachment to break into the French Country at Pont Eſperies: But Gr 
tho' the Body he ſent had made a great advance, before the French knew any Ste 
thing of their march, yet they ſent away their Cavalry with ſo much haſte, and WW fat 
in ſo continued a march, that they were 1 of the Paſs before the Body, wh 
the King had ſent, could reach it; whereby they gained their point, tho” their 
Cavalry ſuffered much. This deſign failing, the Kine Gas another Body toward ſuc 
Huy, who took it in a few days: It was e more neceſſary to do this, tor the 
the covering of Liege, which was now much broken into faction; Their Biſhop co. 
was dead, and there was a great diviſion in the Chapter: Some were for the E- ſei: 
lector of Cologne, and others were for the Elector Palatine's Brother: But that It ; 
for the Elector of Cologne was the ſtronger party, and the Court of Rome judged it: 
in their favour. The differences between that a and that of Verſailles, were Wt not 
now ſo far made up, that the Bulls for the Biſhops, whom the King had na- it. 
med to the vacant Sees, were granted, upon the ſubmiſſion of all thoſe, who had ting 
been concerned in the Articles of 1682. Yet after all that Reconciliation, the laid 
real Inclinations of the Court of Rome lay ſtill towards the * = 
| | iance 


Alkiance that France was in with the Turk, was a thing of an odious ſound, at 1694 . 
. raking of Huy covered Liege; So that they were both ſafer and q WI. 
quieter: © The [Contederates, eſpecially the Exgliſt and the Dutch, grew weary 
of keeping up vaſt Armics, that did nothing elſe, but lay for ſome Months ad- 
— | poſted, in view of the Enemy, without any Action. | LOS 
= On thc RYine things went much in the uſual manner; only at the end of the ry the 
= Campaign; the Prince of Baden paſſed the Rhine, and raiſed great Contributions 
ia Ace, which the French ſuffered him to do, rather than hazard a Battle. There 
Vas nothing of any importance done on either ſide in Piedmont 3 Only there ap- 
peared to be ſome ſecret management between the Court of France, and that of 
Turin, in order to a Peace: It was chiefly negotiated at Rome, but was all the 
while denied by the Duke of Savoy. | Ke; 05 | „ 
In Catalonia, the Spaniards were beat off from ſome Poſts, and Gironne was And in cala; 
taken; nor was Barcelona in any condition to have reſiſted, if the French had ſet lonia. 
— Jown before it. The Court of Madrid felt their weakneſs, and faw their dan- 
aer ſo viſibly, that they were forced to implore the Protection of the Eugliſb 
LR Fleer: The French had carried the beſt | pul of their Naval Force into the Me- 
nerranean, and had reſolved to attack Barcelona, both by Sea and Land, at the 
= fame time: And, upon their ſucceſs there, to have gone round Spain, deſtroy- 
WT ing their Coaſt every where. All this was intended to force them to accept the 
offers the French were willing to make them; But to prevent this, Ryf/el was 
ordered to fail into the Mediterranean, with a Fleet of threeſcore great Ships: 
He was ſo long ſtopt in his Voyage by contrary Winds, that the French, if 1 
had purſued their advantages, might have finiſhed the Conqueſt of Catalonia; 
But they reſolved not to hazard their Fleet; So it was brought back ro Jolon, 
long before Ryfel could get into the Mediterranean, which was now left entire! y 
to him. But it was thought, that the French intended to make a ſecond At- 
tempt, in the end of the year, aſſoon as he ſhould fail back to England. So it ; 
| was propoſed, that he might lic at Cadiz all the winter. This was an affair of 
that importance, that it was long and much debated, before it was reſolved on. 
It was thought a dangerous thing, to expoſe the beſt part of our Fleet, fo much Our Fleet 
as it muſt be, while it lay at ſo great a diſtance from us, that Convoys of Stores lay at cadigi 
and Proviſions might catily be intercepted : And indeed, the Ships were ſo low 
in their Proviſions, when they came back to Cadiz (the Veſſels that were ordered 
FF ro carry them having been ſtopt four months in the Channel by contrary winds). 
= that our Fleet had not then above a fortnight's Victuals on Board: Vet when 
the whole matter was thoroughly canvaſt, it was agreed, that our Ships might 
both lic ſafe, and be well careened at Cadis; Nor was the difference in the ex- 
= pence, between their lying there, and in our own Ports, confiderable. By our 
ying there, the French were ſhut within the Mediterranean; ſo that the Ocean 
and their Coaſts were left open to us. They were in effect ſhut up within 70 
jon; for they, having no other Port in thoſe Seas but that, reſolved not to ven- 
ture abroad; So that now we were Maſters. of the Seas every where. Theſe 
conſiderations, determined the King to ſend Orders to Ruſſel, to lie all the 
winter at Cadiz ; which produced very good effects; The Venctians and the 
Great Duke had not thought fit to own the King till then: A great Fleet of 
Stores and Ammunition, with all other proviſions for the next ampain, came 
ſafe to Cadiz + and ſome clean Men of War were ſent out, in exchange for others, 
which were ordered home. | ag ; ; 
But while we were very fortunate in our main Fleet, we had not the like good A deſign 
ſucceſs, in an attempt that was made on Camaret,a ſmall neck of Land that lies in n C,d!B 
the mouth of the River of Breft, and would have commanded that River, if we 
could have made ourſelves Maſters of it. Talmaſh had formed the deſign of 
E- 8 feizing on it; He had taken care to be well informed of every thing relating to 
it; 6000 Men ſeemed to be more than were neceſſary for taking and keeping 
it: The deſign, and the preparations for it, were kept ſo ſecret, that there was 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the Project, till the hiring Tranſport Ships diſcovered 
it. A propoſition had been made of this two years before to the Earl of Not- 
tingham 3. who, among other things, charged Ruſſel with it, that this had been 
laid before him, by men that came from thence, but that he had neglected it: 
Vo L. II. T 2 Whe- A 9 
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Tt miſcartied. He fancied, the men they ſaw were only a Rabble brought together to make 


The French 
Coaſt bom- 
barded. 


Affairs in 
Turky. 


1894 c 1 
G was now betrayed to them, by ſome of thoſe Who were in the ſecret, I know 
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dbe Hisronv of the Rein 
Whether the Freych + pprehended the deſign from that motion, or whether it 


not: It is certain, that they had ſuch timely knowledge of it, as put them on 
their guard. The Preparations were, not quite ready, by the day that was ſet- 
led: And, when all was ready, they were ſtopt by 'a weſterly wind for ſome 
time: So that they came thither, a month later than was intended. They 
found the place was well fortified by many Batteries, that were raiſed in difſerent 
Lines upon the Rocks, that lay over the place of Deſcent: And great numbers 
were there ready to diſpute their landing. When our Fleet came fo near as to 
ſee all this, the Council of Officers were all againſt making the attempt; Bur 
Talmaſh had ſet his heart ſo much upon it, that he could not be diverted fron 
a ſhow, tho” it appeared very evidently, that there were regular bodies among 
them, arid that their numbers were double to his. He began with a landing ot 
ſix hundred men; and put himſelf. at the head of them; the men followed him 
with great courage ;But they were ſo'expofed to the Enemies Fire, and could do 
them ſo little harm, that it quickly appeared, it was needleſly throwing away 
the lives of brave men, to perſiſt longer in fo defperate an undertaking. The 
ateſt part of thoſe who landed, were killed, or taken priſoners; and not a- 
ve an hundred of them came back. Talmaſs himſelf was ſhot in the thigh, of 
which he died in a few days, and was much lamented; For he was a brave and 
generous man, and a good Officer, very fit to animate and encourage inferior 
fficers and Soldiers; but he was much too apt to be diſcontented, and to turn 
mutinous ; ſo that upon the whole, he was one of thoſe dangerous men, that are 
capable of doing as much miſchief, as good ſervice. Thus that defign miſcarricd, 
which, if it had been undertaken at any time, before the French were ſo well pre- 
pared to receive us, might have ſucceeded 3 And muſt have had great effects. 
Our Fleet came back to Plymonth-; and after they had ſet the Land Forecs 
aſhore, being well furniſhed, with Bomb-vefſels and Amunition, they were or- 
dered to try what could be done on the French Coaſt ; they lay firſt before 
Dieppe, and burnt it almoſt entirely to the ground; They went next to Havre 
de Grace, and deſtroyed a great part of that Town: Dunkirk was the place of 
the greateſt Importance: So that attempt was „ my in ſeve 3 I 
but none of them ſucceeded. Theſe Bombardings of the French Towns ſoon 
ſpread a Terror, among all that lived near the Coaſt ; Batteries were every 
where raiſed, and the people were brought out to defend their Country; But 
they could do us no hurt, while our Bombs at a mile's diſtance did great execu- 
tion: The action ſeemed inhuman; But the French, who had bombarded Genoa, it 
without a previous Declaration of War, and who had ſo often put whole Coun- 
tries under Military Execution, even after they had paid the Contributions, that 
had been laid on them (for which they had protection given them) had no rea- 
2 gd complain of this way of carrying on the War, which they themſelves had 
rf i Pg. |; = 9 Y 
The Campaign ended every where, to the advantage of the Confederates, tho 
no ſignal ſucceſſes had happened to their Arms; And this new ſcene of action at 
Sea raiſed the hearts of our people, as much as it ſunk our Enemies. The War 
in Turky, went on this year with various ſucceſs : The Yenetians made themſelves it 
Maſters of the Iſle of Scio, the richeſt and the beſt peopled of all the Iſlands in 
the Archipelago . Thoſe of that Iſland had a greater ſhare of liberty left them, 
than any Subjects of the Ottoman Empire; and they flouriſhed accordingly : 


The great Trade of Smirna, that lay fo near them, made them the more conli- b 
derable: The Venetians fortified the Port, but uſed the Natives worſe than the 4 
Turks had done: And as the Iſland had a greater number of people upon it, than 
could ſubſiſt by the productions within themſelves, and the Turks prohibited all MRO £1 
Commerce with them from 1 8 from whence they had their Bread; the Veue- fects 
tiaus could not keep this Poſſeſſion, unleſs they had carried off the greateſt part th y 
of the Inhabitants to the Morea, or their other Dominions, that wanted People. nat ac 
The Turks brought their whole power at Sea together, to make an attempt for oj 4 
| | | | . rec e“ 
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Y Bip Bat their abandoning Scio, in a few days after, ſhewed that they did not 
ic convenient to hold that Iſland, which obliged them to keep a Fleet, at 
aa diſtance from their other Dominions, and at a charge, which the keeping 
e Ifland could not ballance. The Turks ſent, as 1 did 51 ear, a great 


77 


ing this Illand: Two Actions happened at Sea, within ten days one of 1694 
10 the laſt of which, the /enerians. pretended they had got a great Vics UW VI. 


nt MWonvoy to Caminieck, guarded by the Crim-Tartars : The Poli \rmy routed 
s e Convoy, and became Maſters of all the Proviſions; But a ſecond Convoy | 
ro s more happy, and got into the place; Otherwiſe it muſt have been abandon- 
ur . There was great diſtraction in the Affairs of Poland Their Queen's in- 
m igues with the Court of France, gave much jealouſy; Their Diets were broke 

nia confuſion ; And they could never agree ſo far in the Preliminaries, as to 
ke able by their forms to do any buſineſs, . In Tran/itvania, the Emperor had, 
ng ier a long Blockade, forced Giula to ſurrender ; So that the Turks had now 
of ching in thoſe parts, on the North of the Danube, but Temefwaer. The Grand 
im er came into Hungary with a great Army, while the Emperor had a very 
do Wall one to oppoſe him. If the Turks had come on reſolute I and if the wea- 
ay cr had continued good, it might have brought a fatal reverſe on all the Impe- 
he al affairs, and retrieved all that the Turks had loſt. But the Grand Vizier lay 
a- ill, while the Emperor's Army encreaſed, and ſuch rains fell, that not hing 
of old be done. The affairs of ak were thus in great diſorder : The Grand 
nd eignior died ſoon after: And his Succeſſor in that Empire gave his Subjects 
ior ch hopes of Peace, that they were calmed. for the preſent. . 
un At the end of the Campaign, the Court of France flattered their People with Attempts for 
_ ppes of a ſpeedy end of the War: And ſome men of great conſideration were * Peace. 
cd, Mt to try, what terms they could bring the Empire or the States to : But the 
re- euch were yet far-from offering conditions, upon which a juſt or a ſafe Peace 
/ old be treated of: The States ſent ſome, as tar as to Maftrichs, to ſee what 
ces Powers, thoſe ſcent from France, had brought with them; before they would, 
ors rant them the Paſſports, that they deſired: And when they ſaw how limited 
dre eſe were, the Negotiation was ſoon at an end; or rather, it never began. : 
ore hen the French ſaw this, they diſowned their having ſent. any on ſuch an er- 
of ind; And pretended, that this was only an artifice of the Confederates, to 
s; cp one another and their people in heart, by making them believe, that they 
on ad now only a ſmall remnant of the War before them, ſince the French had In- 
ery ruments, every where at work, to ſollicit a Peace. e ee e 
ut A The King came to England in the beginning of November; And the Parliament A Seſſion of 
cu- as opened with. a calmer face, than had appeared in any Seſſion during this Parliament. 
% Neign: The Supplies that were demanded, the total amounting to five Milli- 
un- s, were all granted readily: An ill humour indeed appeared in ſome, who op- 
hat oſed the Funds, that would moſt, eaſily and moſt certainly raiſe the money 
-ca- hat was given, upon this prefence, that ſuch, Taxes would grow to be a gene- 
has dal Exciſe 3. and that the more calily money was raiſed, it would be the more 

y to continue ſuch Duties to a longer period, if not for ever; the truth was, 
tho! e ſecret Enemies of the Government ee lock Funds, as would be the 
a at eavieſt to the people, and would not fully anſwer what they were eſtimated at; 
Var r fo the Nation might be uneaſy under 1 169g, and that a conſtant defi- 
lves ency might bring on ſuch a Debt, that the Government could not diſcharge, 
em, With the Supply Bills, as the price of bargain for them, the Bill for frequent An AG for 
ly: arliaments went on 3 It enacted, that a new Parliament ſhould be called ever frequent Par- 
nii- ird year, and that the preſent Parliament ſhould be diſſolved before the Fr liaments. 
che f Jaunary 1695-6: an to this, the Roal Aſſent was given: It was received 
han it great Joy, many fancying that all their other Laws and Liberties were 
| all Non the more ſecure, ' ſince thi was paſſed into, a Law. Time muſt tell what 
ye ffects it will pr &; whether it will put an end to the great Corruption, 

ich which Elections were formerly managed, and to all thoſe other practices 

ple. at accompanied them. Men that, in ended to ſell their own Votes within 
for oors, ſpared no coſt to bay The e others in Elections: But now it was 
.co- M@op<d we fhould ſee a Golden Age, wherein the character men were in, and re- 
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ol the Court had been in the former Reigns, ſubje& to nll; Jr ua 29 


Cut to interrupt the Divine Service, be n 1205 158 it too 1 0 Fi ic fell fo he. 3 ac 
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of it 


Which we to the 


1 


E Berry to many temptations ; e # both to r — per 5 | 
work ; ſhe wrough ght many ours a day 755 ſelf with 


was great cauſe forit ; But ſhe freed her Court d entirely fron on ſu picion, hull 4 
there was not ſo much as a colour for diſcourſes. of that ſort ; She did 1 

her Time ſo regularly, between her cloſet and buſineſs, her 95 and diverſion 
that eyery minute ſeemed to have its proper employment: She. expreſſed fo dept 
a ſenſe of Religion, with ſo true a regard to it; iy he had ſach right principal 
and juſt notions, And her deportment was fo exact in every part Fer it, all be. 
ing natural and unconſtrained, and animated with due life an | cheerfulneſs ; S 
conſidered every thing that was laid before het ſo carefully, and gave ſuch du . 
encauragement to a freedom of Speech : She remembred every thing ſo Exactly Bi 
obſerving at the ſame time the cloſeſt  reſeryedneſs, yet with an open air aſh 
frankneſs : She was ſo candid in all ſhe ſaid, and cautious in every promiſe fir 1 J 
made; And notwithſtanding her own great capacity, the expreſſed ſuch a di. 


truſt of her own thoughts, atid was ſo entitely 2 igncd to the King's j jadgmen fe 
and ſo conſtantly dererinitied by it, that when 1 laid all theſe las copier 1 F 
which 1 had large ee th to obſerve, 'it gave a very pleaſant proſpeR, u E Cc 
balance the — oly view, that roſe from the ill poſture of our affairs, in al ol 
other reſpects. It gave us a Ver 5 ar joy, when we faw, that the Form 7 
_ whoſe condition ſeemed to mark et out as the Defender a perfecter of ou : 22 
Reformation, Was ſuch in all re pts in her publick Adminiſtration,” as well u er 
in her private deportment, that ſhe ſeemed Pell fitted for accompliſhing tha w 
Work, for which we thought ſhe was born: But we ſoon faw this hopeful vier Bd 
b laſted, and our Kr rn diſap 4 57 8 * ih the loſs of her. W 2 
It was preceded by that of A 3 who was taken ill of a il m 
of a dead Palſy in 3 while he mh Toe in the Chapel a "Whitehall, on a S.. 
" gay, i in the Wokip of God's He felt it coming on him; bus not thinking it de hi 


vily on hin, that all remedies were incff and de died the fifth day afin 


he Was taken ill. - His diſtem Jer . 0 preſs him, and ſpeaking ' was % th 
uneaſy to aim, that tho? it "af figus and other br fog that lu 2 5 
Underſtanding remained lon vec 97505 be Wo not able to expreſs himſelf; ſo as U th 
_ edify others. He ſeemed kill Kies an 1.5 and in broken words "he ſaid BY ha 
He Danke God, he 1 quiet within, 1751 had nothing then to do, but to wail 7 F 
for the Will of Heaven. L preached his 'Funers 72 70 in Which 4 gave a Ch thi 
_ radter of him, which'was ſo ſeverely true, that 1 perhaps kept too 1250 with n0 
bounds, and dal leſs than he deſerved. Br we hs yes Fr uch friendſhi vil 
5 that l thoug! wi dos yp decent, is it * is more falt to err on tha hand E 
e wasthe.man.ot the trueſt judgment, beſt temper, Thad eyer known : H th 
FFT 
and zealous fric end, at a gentle at ſoon een © W as truly. and - <9, 
_ riouſly e bat withour alfeQation, .b igottry, or ſupe . His notion pe 
of Morality were fine and ſuhlime; . lis thread of Rea loving, Was caſy, cle <1 
and ſolid ; 7 He was not only the be beſt Preacher of the Argh bat {ecme: to hae get 
brought Preaching to ro perle ion; His Sermons N o well heard, and liked, d Put 
ſo much re 1 N Nation propoſed | as A Pattern, to cl E. 
P aſter him; His p d: with him clear and un 49905 | the pci Th 
Petual Slanders,” an her ill lage he had been Ao ed Fd, en mag ay ny years of 
moſt N zularly . his WENN. hy that great Poſt, gave him 0 much 227 
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Writ inn d,. Many, 5s 


i i: | eo; aj t o deep a"coriceth'5* It could neither provoke him, nor fright him 1694 
Ngth from his duty; But ir alſeQed is mind fo much, that this Was thought to have VV? 
dene. BR fiortned his da) 


Sancroft had „ a year before,” in the ſame poor tand deſpicable manner, in eurer ö 


cen which be had lived for ſome” years ;. He died in a ſtate of Separation from the Death. 
in al ütch; And t he had not the courage to own it iti any pu lick declaration 0 
mils: For neither living nor dying, did he publiſh any thing concerning it: His Death 
0 but eh 9 have LS an end to the Schiſm, 'that print were 1 to raiſe; 5 


83604 not bive been rp 5 rn 856 generous 8 , 

of which Saucroft had raiſed a Fil Eſtate, which he 4 to his Fanliy: + Bir 

Ti len, was rich in good works. His See was filled by Teni/on, 2 2 f Lin. 1 
t 


f our coln; Many wiſh ſhed that Stilling fleet might have ſucceeded, he being nôt only ſb 
fell a eminently 15 carned,' but judged a man in all reſpects fit for 'the Poſt.” "FBC Gees 
g that was a clfleg to A big, ſhe ſpoke with ſome carneſtneſs, oftner than once, to the 
vie Duke of Shrewsbary on that Subject: She thought, he would fill that Poſt with 


8 di Suit) She alſo preſſed the King earneſtly for him: Bur as' his ill health 
75 WR 120 on able of the fati Sue re belonged. to this Province: So'the 

gs did generally apprehend, that both' his notions and his temper were too 

0 fs 700 a e to defire Teni :g, who had a firmer health, with a more 
ive temper; and was univerfally well Aked, for having ſerved the Cure of St. 
1 Martin 's, in the rorft time, with fo much coutage and diſcretion; 3 . So that at 

= this time he had many Friends, and no Enemies. 

i} Some thouſands d: ying of 
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The Small Pox raged this Winter about London; 
them; which gave us great. apprehenſions, with relation to the Queen'z 4 85 ſhe 
had never had them. 
. In concluſion, ſhe was taken ill, but the next day clit ſeemed to £0 off: I had 1 * Queen's 
I the * to be half an hour, with her that day: And the complalned then of Sickneß. 
153 nothing. The da could the went ab ad; But her iſineſs returned ſo hea- 
vily on her, i, 12 4 diſgu iſe it no lon zer: She ſhur herſelf l Tong in her 
Cloſer 125 ae I by int Hay Papers, and put the reſt in order: After thaf, 
ſhe uſed ſom t Renee chiakla it was only 4 tranſient in poſition ; 
But it encreaſed Jy 5 ec within two days a er, the Small Pox pear- 
ed, and with vety 3} iy 6 ms. I will not er go another's Pro nor 
| ſpeak of matters Tho n out 'of the way of my owti Profeſſion : But the Phyſi- 
clans part was unive! aſt condemned, 400 her death was imputed to we gh 
pac or 1 F 7700 of Dr. Ratcliffe. He was called for; and it appeared, 
ut too 8 his Opinion was chiefly confidered; ; and was ost pend- 
ed on. Other fir yſicians 9858 afterwards called; But hot till it was too | Rk 
The King was Ak with this beyond expreſſion ; 'He came, on'the ſecond da) 
of her illneſs, and paſſed the Bill or fred gent Patli e pal which if he had n 
done that day; 11 50 Fer prom: he wor 1 never have ifſed i 5 The day alter 
he called me into his Cto et, and Bare 4 4 Fee * © 40 à moſt tender N 
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IR, a from, being the happictt, he was now going to be the miſerableſt crca- 


ſhe was in, was evident beyond doubt, he/ told the King, He could not do his 


to defire Death, rather than Life; And ſhe continued to the laſt minute of her 


She was the moſt univerſally lamented Princeſs, and deſerved the beſt to be | ; 


B than thoſe who knew him beſt, thought his temper capable of: He went 
keis 


His roR Nef the Reign 
He burſt out into tears; and cryed out, that there was no hope of the Queen; 


ture upon Earth. He ſaid, during the whole courſe of their Marriage, he had 
never known N fault in her; There was a worth in her, that no body 
knew beſides himſelt; tho he added, that I might know as much of her as any 
other perſon did. Never was ſuch a face of univerſal Sorrow ſeen in 4 Court, 
or in a Town, as at this time: All people, men and women, young and old, 
could ſcarce refrain from Tears: On Chriftmaſs Day, the Small Pox ſunk. ſo en- 
tirely, and the Queen felt her ſelf ſo well upon it, that it was for a while con- 
cluded; ſhe had the Meaſles; and that the danger was over. This hope was ill 
ounded, and of a ſhort continuance : For before night, all was ſadly changed. 
f. appeared, that the Small Pox were now ſo ſunk, that there was, no hope. of 
raiſing them. The ney Archbiſhop attended on her; He performed all devo- 
tions, and had much private diſcourſe with her: When the deſperate condition 


duty faithtully, unleſs he acquainted her with the danger ſhe, was in: The King 
approved of it, and faid, whatever effect it might have, he would not have her 
doralved la ſo important a matter. And, as the Archbiſhop, was preparing the 
Queen, with ſome Addreſs, not to ſurprize her too much with ſuch tidings, ſhe i 

xreſengly apprehended his drift, but ſhewed-no fear nor diſorder upon it, She 
Rid, ſhe thanked God ſhe had always carried this in her mind, that nothing was 
to be leſt to the laſt hour; ſhe had nothing then to do, but to look up to God, 
and ſubmit to his Will; It went further indeed than ſubmiſſion; for ſhe ſeemed. 


2 


life in that calm and refigned ſtate. She had formerly wrote her mind, in many 
particulars, to the King: And ſhe gave order, to look carefully for a ſmall Scru- 
toir that the made uſe of, and to deliver it te the King: And, having diſpatch- 
ed that, ſhe avoided the giving herſelf or him the tenderneſs, which a "a 4 part- 
in might have raiſed: in them both. She was almoſt 1 in Prayer; 

The day before ſhe dyed, ſhe received the Sacrament, all the Biſhops who were 
attending, being admitted to receive it with her: We were, God knows, a ſor- 
rowfut Company; For we were loſing her, who was our chief hope and glory 
on Earth; She followed the whole Office, repeating it atter the Archbithop; 
She apprehended, not without ſome concern, that ſhe ſhould not be able to ſwal- 
low, the Bread, yet it went down cafily. . When this was over, ſhe compoſed 
her {elf ſolemnly to die; She ſlumbered ſometimes, but ſaid, ſhe was not refeſh- 
ed by it; and ſaid often, that nothing did her good but Prayer; She tried once 
or twice to have ſaid ſome what to the King, but was not able to go through with 
it. She ordered the Archbiſhop to be reading to her ſuch paſſages of Scripture, Ml 
as might fix her Attention, and raiſe her Devotion: Several Cordials were giv- 
en, but all was ineffectual; She lay ſilent for ſome hours: And ſome words that 
came from her, ſhewed her thoughts began to break: In concluſion, ſhe died on 


the 28rb of December, about One in the Morning, in the Thirty third year of | 0 
her Age, and in the Sixth of ber Reign. Ws 


- 


fo, of any in our Age, or in our Hiſtory. I will add no more concerning her, 
in the way of a Character: I have ſaid a great deal already in this work; And I lt 
wrote a Book, as an Eſſay on her Character, in which I have ſaid nothing, but 
that which I knew to be ſtrictly true, without the enlargement of figure or Rhe 
thorick. The King's affliction for her Death was as great as it was juſt ; It was 


beyond all bounds in it; During her Sickneſs, he was in an Agony, that amazed 
us all, fainting often, and breaking out into moſt violent Lamentations ; When 
the died, his Spirits ſunk ſo low, that there was great reaſon to apprehend, that 
he was following her; For ſome Weeks after, he was fo little Maſter of himſelf, 
that he was not capable of minding buſineſs, or of ſeeing Company. He turned i 
himſelf much to. the Meditations of Religion, and to ſecret Prayer; Phe Archbi- 
ſhop was often and long with him; He centred upon ſolemn and ſerious reſolutions | 
of becoming, in all things, an exact, and an exemplary Chriſtian. And now I an 
come to the Period of this Book, with a very melancholly Pro pect: But God 
has ordered matters ſince, beyond all our expectations. HE 
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Of the Life and Reign of King 


SY lowcd by the whole Nation, of making conſolatory and dutiful CLY IJ 
38 Add ſes to the King. I e Queen was buried with the or- TREO 

 dinary Ceremgny, and with one piece of Magnificence that Pparliarbent, 

9 d happen before; for both Houſes of Parliament 
vent in Proceſiio 


U fon before the Chariot, that carried her es 
ee Abbey ; where. places were prepared for both 
Houſes, to fit in form, while the Archbiſhop 


— 


3 we hill op preached the Fu- 
neral Sermon, This could neyer happen before, ſince the Sovercign's Death 
had always diſſolved our Parliaments : It is true, the Earl of Rochefter tried, if 
he could have raiſed a doubt of the Legality of this Parliament's continuance, 
ſince it was ſummoned by King IVitliam and Queen Mary; So upon her death; 
the writ, that ran in her name, ſeemed to dic with her: This would have h 

fatal Conſequenees, if in that ſcaſon of the year, all things muſt have ſtood ſtill, 


till a new Parliament could have been brought together: But the AR, that 
Vor. C ˙ theether 7 Dur the AR, that put 


1695 the Adminiſtration entirely in the King, tho' the Queen had a ſhare in the dig. 
unity of Sovereign, made this cavil appear to be ſo ill-grounded, that no body 
ſeconded fo dangerous a ſuggeſtion, OS IE Ea London TP 2 Re 

The ill fate The Parliament went on with the buſineſs of the Nation; In which the Earl 
of the Coin. of Rocheſter, and that Party, artfully ſtudied, all that was poſſible, to embroil 
a our affairs ; The ftate of our Coin ave then too 4 handle for it. We had 
| two ſorts of Coin, The one was milled, and could not be practiſed on: But the 

| other was not ſo, and was ſubje& to clipping ; And in a courſe of ſome years, 
the old money was every year ſo much diminiſhed, that it at laſt grew to be leſs 
than the half of the intrinſick value; Thoſe who drove this Trade, were as much 
enriched, as the Nation ſuffered by it: When it came to be generally obſerved, 
the King was adviſed to iſſue out a Proclamation, that no money ſhould paſs for 
the future, by the tale, but by the weight, which would put a preſent end to 
clipping. But Seimour, rave. e in the Treaſury, op ed this; He adviſed 
the King to look on, and let that matter have its courſe : The Parliament would in 
due time take care of it; But in the mean while, the badneſs of mone 19 
the Circulation, while every one ſtudied to put out of his hands all the bad mo- 
ney; And this would make all people the readier to bring their caſh into the 
Exchequer ; And ſo a Loan was more cafily made. The badneſs of the money i 
began now to grow very viſible ; It was plain, that no remedy could be provi- 
ded for it, but by recoining all the Specie of England; And that could not be 
ſet about, in the end of a Seſſion. The Earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham re. i 
preſented this very tragically in the Houſe of Lords, where it was not poffible 


82 We Hisroxr of the Reign 


= 


to give the proper remedy ; It produced only an AR, with ſtricter clauſes and 
Goverer penaltics agai ip — ; This had no other effect, but that it alarmed il 
the Nation, and ſunk the value of our money in the Exchange; Guineas, which 


were equal in value to twenty-one Shillings and Six-pence in Silver, roſe to 7, 
thirty Shillings, that is to ſay, thirty Shillings ſunk to twenty-one Shillings and of 
Six-pence. This publick diſgrace, put on our Coin, when the evil was not cu-ſt⸗ 

red, was in effect a great point carried, by which there was an opponcunity i- 
ven to fink the credit of the Government, and of the publick Funds; it Fs 
 - brought adiſcount of aboye 40 J. per Cent. upon Tallies. - E bY 
A Bill con- Another Bill was ſet on foot, which was long purſued, and in concluſion, car- L. 
cerning Tri- ried by the Tories: It was concerning Trials for Treaſon; And the deſign of ot 
"_ Trea= jt ſeemed to be, to make men as ſafe in all treaſonable Conſpiracies and Pratices che 
as was poſſible: Two Witneſſes were to concur to prove the ſame Fact, at the ¶ we 
ſame time: Council in matters of Fact, and Witneſſes upon Oath, were by it bat 
allowed to the Priſoners; They were. to have a Copy of the Indictment, and the an 
Pannel in due time : All theſe * were in themſelves juſt and reaſonable : WW ic 
And if they had been moved by other men, and at another time, they would am 
have met with little oppoſition: They were chiefly ſet on by Finch, the Earl of ags 
Nottingham's' Brother, who had been concerned in the hard proſecutions for lM giv 
Treaſons in the end of King Charles's Reign, and had then carried all Preroga- ii che 
tive points very far; but was during this Rei „in a conſtant oppoſition to An 
every thing, that was propoſed for the King's Service: He had a copious way 3 rad 
.* of ſpeaking, with an appearance of Beauty and Eloquence to yulgar Hearers : WW fo 1 
But there was a ſuperficialneſs in moſt of his harangues, that made them ſeem te- tha 
dious to better Judges; His Rhetorick was all vicious, and his Reaſoning was then 
too ſubtle. The occaſion given for this Bill, leads me to give an account of wer 
ſome Trials for Treaſon, during the laſt harveſt, which, for the relation they mat 
have to this matter, I have reſerved for this place. in f 
Trials in . Lent; an Iriſpman, who was bold and poor, and of a mean underſtanding, had whc 
Lencabire, been often employed to carry Letters and Meſſages between Ireland . ER- 11 
land, when King James was there. He was once taken up on ſuſpicion, but he of tl 
was faithful to his Party, and would diſcover nothing; So he continued after both 
thar to be truſted by them. But, being kept very poor, he grew weary of his been 
low eſtate, and thought of gaining the rewards of a diſcovery. He fell into the ſhew 
hands of one Taaffe, an Iriſb Prieſt, who had not only changed his Religion, but of R 
had married in King James's time. 8 0 came into the ſervice of the preſent Go- and 
ycrnment, and had a ſmall penſion. He was long in purſuit of a diſcovery of Proc 

>= mm 


of King WII IAM II. 83 


Z the Impoſture in the Birth of the Prince of Wales, and was engaged with more 1695 
6 werelt eg the concealed Eſtates of the Prieſts, and the Religious Or- 2 
ders, in which ſome progreſs was made. Theſe ſeemed to be ſure evidences of 


} 


Larl the fincerity of the man, at leaſt in his oppoſition to. thoſe, whom he had forſa- 

roll ken, and whom he was provoking in ſo ſenſible a manner. All this I mention, A 
had che 0 articularly, to ſhew how little that ſort of men is to be depended on; : 
the He poſſeſſed thoſe, to whom his other diſcoveries gave him acceſs, of the im- 

ars, bdortance of this Lum, who was then come from St. Germains, and who could 

leſs make great diſcoveries: So Lunt was examined by the Miniſters of State; And 

_ be gave them an account of ſome diſcourſes and deſigns againſt the King, and of 

ed, an 


ſurrection, that was to have broke out in the year 1092, when King 
aid, he had carried 


ames was deſigning to come over from Normandy ; for, he ſ. 
at that time Commiſſions to the chief men of the party, both in Lancaſbire and 
Cheſhire. A Carrier had been employed to carry down great quantities of Arms 
to them: One of the e which they were put up, broke in the car- 


ned riage, ſo the Carrier ſaw what was in them; And he depoſed, he had carried 
no- many of the fame weight and ſize ; The perſons concerned, finding the Carrier 
the vas true and ſecret, continued to employ him in that ſort of carriage for a 
ney 


5 Lam's ſtory ſeemed probable and coherent in all its circumſtances: 


vi- So orders were ſent to ſeize on ſome perſons, and to ſearch houſes for Arms. In 
be one houſe they found Arms for a Troop of Horſe, built up within walls, very 
re- dexterouſly. Taaffe was all this while very zealous in ſupporting Lum's credit, 
ible and in affiſting him in his diſcoverics z A ſolemn Trial of the Priſoners, was or- 
and dered in Lancaſhire. When the ſet time drew near, Taaffe ſent them word, 
ned RS that, if he ſhould be well paid for it, he would rae them all off; It may be 
uch eaſily imagined that they ſtuck at nothing for ſuch a ſervice 3 He had got out of 
c to RY Lunt all his depoſitions, which he diſcloſed to them; So they had the advantage 
and of being well prepared to meet, and overthrow his evidence in many circum- 


ſtances: And at the Trial, Tage turned againſt him, and witneſſed many things 
againſt Lunt, that ſhook his credit. There was another Witneſs that ſupported - 
— evidence; but he was ſo profligate a man, that great and juſt objections 
lay againſt giving him any credit; But the Carrier's evidence was not ſhaken. 
Last, in the Trial, had named two Gentlemen wrong, miſtaking the one for the 
other: But he quickly corrected his miſtake, he had ſeen them but once, and 


ces, they were both together; So he might miſtake their names: But he was ſure theſe 
the were the two perſons, with whom he had thoſe treaſonable Negotiations. Taaffe 
y it bad engaged him in company in London, to whom he had talked very idly, like 
the a man who reſolved to make a fortune by ſwearing : And it ſeemed, by what he 
le: aid, that he had many diſcoverics yet in reſerve, which he intended to ſpread 
uld among many, till he ſhould grow rich and conſiderable by it: This was ſworn 
l of inſt him: By all theſe things, his Evidence was ſo blaſted, that no credit was 
for given to him. Four of the Judges were ſent down to try the Priſoners at Man- 
ga- cheſter, and at Cheſter ; where they managed matters with an impartial cxaQneſs : 
a to Any leaning that appeared, was in favour of the Priſoners, according to a Cha- 
way racteriſtick, that Judges had always pretended to, but had not of late deſerved 
ers: ſo well, as upon this occaſion, of being Council for the Priſoner. The evidence, 


= that was brought againſt Lunt, was afterwards found to be falſe ; But it looked 
= then with ſo good an appearance, that both the King's Council and the Judges 
= were ſatisfied with it; And ſo, without calling for the reſt of the Evidence, the 
matter was let fall; And when the Jadges gave the Charge to the Jury, it was 
in favour of the Priſoners, ſo that they were acquitted. And the reſt of thoſe, 
= who were ordered to be tried after them, were all diſcharged without Trial. 
The whole Party triumphed upon this, as a Victory; and complained both 
of the Miniſters of State, and of the Judges; The matter was examined into, by 
both Houſes of Parliament; and it evidently appeared, that the proceeding had 
been, not only exactly according to Law, but that all reaſonable favour had been 
ſhewed the Priſoners : So that both Houſes were fully ſatisfied ; Only the Earls 
of Rocheſter and Nottingham hung on the matter long, and with great cagerneſs ; 


Goe and in concluſjon, proteſted againſt the Vote, by which the Lords juſtified theſe 
7 of beet This Examination was 2 on with much noiſe, to give the 
the Vo I. II. 2 | more 


$4 The H I9TORY | of the. Reigs = 
109 more ſirength cp the Bill of Treaſons: But the pregreſa of the. examination tur» 2 

a much againſt Them, who had made this uſe of it, that it ap A there e 
8 was no juſt occaſion, given by that Trial, to alter the Law, Net the Commons t 
: |  paiſed the Bill: Bat, the Lords infiſted ona elauſe, that all the Peers ſhould be = 
LED ummoned to the Trial of a Peer; that was charged with High Treaſon; The 
E 3 | | Commons would not agree to that; And ſo the Bill was dro . for-this time, WW: 
= 8 = By the late Trial, it had 3 — how little the Crown gained by a. 
5 cue ching, which yet was thought an advantage; that the Witneſſes for the Pri. n. 
| : | ſdner were not upon Oath : Many things were upon this qecaſien witneſſed in ii 


_ favour: of the Priſoners, which were afterwards: found to be-notoriouſly. falſc ; 

| And ir is certain, that the terror of an Oath is a great reſtraint, and many, whom | Y 

2 Oath might aver-awc, would more freely allow themſelves the liberty of Ly. 

in behalf of a Priſoner, to ſave his liſe. 4 

Comphint hen this deſign failed, another was ſet; u againſ the Benk, which began to 

of the Bank - have a flourithing cradit, and had ſupplied the King ſo regularly; with money, and 

that | ſuch reaſonable terms, that thoſe who intended to make matters ga 

ä heavily, tried what could be done to ſhake the credit of the Bonk: But this M = | 

rempt 2 rej in both Houſes with indignation ; it was: very BR, 3 

K it would ſignify litele, if what was ſtabliſhed in one Seſſian Par: 

at; fo ght be fallen upon, and ſhaken in another. 

Enquiries in- Ponies the end of the Seſſion; complaints were made of ſome. Military, mes, K. 

ro corrupt who did not pay their Quarters, lets pap their own pay was in arrear; "Bu 4 
practices it appearing, that they had been paid the matter ing fy further 8 * 

into, it was ſound, that the ſuperior ber Gütern, had cheated the Subalterns, which Wi 

excuſed their not paying their Quarters. Upon this, the enquiry was Ks =, 

further; and ſuch verics were 2 ious ſome Officers were brgke upon it, 

while others ed complaints, by fati ing thoſe, whom. they had op = == 

fed';-It- was ind out, that the Secretary 05 the Treaſury had taken ns un- 

dred |Gnineas, for: procuring the Arrears due to a Regiment, to be paycd ; v0 

whereupon, he was 958 to the Tower, and turned out of his place: Many wer 

the more ſlarpned againſt him, borunſe i it was believed that he, as well as Trevr lia 


the. Speaker, were concerned in cotrupting the Members of Houſ: . 

of Commons: He ha his place both in King Charles and King Names mi 
time; And the ſhare he had ta the ſecret diſtribution of money, had made him ; n 
necefſar man for thoſe methods. 1 


Houſe, being on this ſcent, [ carried the matter Kill farther. In the 
. — Seſfion of Parliament, an Act had paſſed, creating a Fund for the xe I 
ment of the Debt owing to the Orphans, by. the Chamber of Laus; And tir 
Chamber had made Trevor. a Preſent of a thouſand Guiness, for the Service be Ma 
did them in chat matter; This was entred in their Books; So that I pro Pre 
was made of it. It was indeed believed, that a much greater Preſent; had becn ye ne 
made him in behalf of the Orphans: But no proof of that appeared; [hercas, dee 
what had been taken in ſo publick a manner could not be hid. This was ae | Far 
eddie Tum as Corruption, and a Breach of Truſt; And upon jt, he was kae I 
led the Houſe 5 And Mr. Pay! Foley was choſen Speaker in his zoom; who hal 
great credit 25 his Nen r and „ complaining of the Ami 0 
ration. F . 


And into the One ee made way for ee! 1 — that i in the ] ol the I Miſ 
e  Eift-India Company, there ere Entries made of great Sums: given, for E I — 
. FOR pln done the Company, that-amounted to 170000 Paunds'; And it ge⸗ 3X a 


believed, that tlie greateſt part of it had gone among the Members of 

Comp ay ut of Commons; dor the . precedin Wine, there had been at- lutic 
= eagerly purſued by. ſome, for biraking þ e Company, and either oper © I 

a free Trade to the Indies, or at leaſt, erecting a new Company: But it wal 

ved, that ſome of the hotteſt ſticklers againſt the Company, did inſenſibly,iW 

not only fall. off from that heat, but turned to ſerve the Company, as much » as 

they had at firſt endeavoured to deſtroy it. Seimour was among the chief of rhc{ lp 

And it was ſaid, that he had 12000 Pounds of their money, ùnder the colour d 

4 Bargain for their Salt-petre. Great pains and art was uſed to ſtifle this Er 


Airy; 3: But- curioſity, envy, and — as well as vertue, hae on ch oY ocf 
56s ion 
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— fions always prevail, to ſet on enquiries. Thoſe ho have had nothing, deſire 1695 
ons to know who have had ſomething, while the guilty perſons dare not thew too WW. 
abe great a concern in oppoſing diſcoveries. © Sir Thomas Cook, a rich Merchant, who 


as Governour of the Company, was examined concerning that great Sum given 
bor Secret Service; But he refuſed to anſwer. So a ſevere Bill was brought in 
Wain him, in caſe he ſhould not, by a prefixed day, confeſs how all that mo- 


23 


Pri. ey had been diſpoſed of. When the Bill was ſent up to the Lords, and was 
d in ie to paſs, he came in, and offered to make a full diſcovery, if he might be in- 


aemnified, for all that he had done, or that he might ſay in that matter: The 
aaemies of the Court hoped for great diſcoveries, that ſhould diſgrace both the 
. SSEMinifſters and the Favourites; But it appeared, that, whereas both King Charles 
ad King James had obliged the Company, to make them a yearly. preſent: of 
1 0000 Pounds, that the King had received this but once; and that, tho' the Com- 
panyoſſered à Preſent of 50000 Pounds, if the King would grant them a new Char- 
er, and conſent to an Act of Parliament confirming it, the King had refuſed to 
bvearken to it. There were indeed preſumptions, that the Marquiſs of Caermarthen 
that had taken a Preſent of 5000 Guinèas, which were ſent back to Sir Thomas Cook, the 
Vvorning before he was to make his diſcovery. The Lords appointed twelve of 
cheir Body to meet with twenty-four of the Houſe of Commons, to examine into 
this matter; But they were ſo ill ſatisfied with the account, that was given them, 
by the four perſons who had been entruſted with this ſecret, that by a particular 
AR, that paſſed both Houſes, they were committed to the Tower of Londan, till | b 
the — 2 next Seſſion of Parliament, and reſtrained from diſpoſing of their 
Eſtates, real or perſonal. ''Theſe:were proceedings of an extraordinary nature, 
ich could not be juſtified,” but from the extraordinary occaſion that was given 
for them. Some ſaid, this looked like the ſetting up a Court of Inquiſſtion, 
Ven new Laws were made on purpoſe to diſcover ſecret Tranſactions; and that 
no bounds could be ſer to ſuch a method of et Others ſaid, that when 
Entries were made of ſuch Sums, ſecretly diſpoſed o J 


— 
Cd? 


| „it was as juſt for a Par- 
= liament to force a confeſſion; as it was common in the courſe of the Law to 
ou pana a man, to declare all his knowledge of any matter, how ſeeretly ſoever it 
might have been managed, and what perſon ſoever might have been concerned 
in it. The Lord Preſident felt, that 1 deeply wounded with this diſcove= 
ry; For while the Act, againſt Cook, was paſſing in the Houſe of. Lords, he took 
coccaſion to affirm, with ſolemn proteſtations, that he himſelf was not at all con- 
eerned in that matter; But now all had broke out: One Firebra/s. a Merchant, 
employed by the Eafi-India Company, had treated with Bates, a friend of the 
c he Marquiſs of Caermurtben's; and for the favour that Lord was to do them, in 
ro procuring them a new Charter, Bates was to have for his uſe five thouſand Gui- 
been neas. But now ia new turn was to be given to all this: Bates ſwore, that he in- 
ca; deed received the money, and that he offered it to that Lord, who poſitively 
ec, refuſed to take it: But, ſince it was already payed in, he adviſed Bates to keep 
it to himſelf; tho hy the examination, it appeared, that Bates was to have five 
hundred Pounds for his on negotiating the affair: It did alſo appear, that the 
money was payed into one of that Lord's Servants; But outs not be come 
at: Upon this diſcovery, the Houſe of Commons voted an Impeachment for a 
Miſdemeandur againſt the Lord Preſident; He, to prevent that, deſired to be 
beard ſpeak to that Houſe in his on Juſtification; When be was before them, 
be ſet out the ſexyices that he had done the Nation, in terms that were not 
thought very decent; He aſſumed the greateſt ſhare of the honour of the Revo- 
lution to himſelf; He expreſſed a great uncaſineſs, to be brought under ſo, black 
an Imputation, from which he cleared himſelf as much as words could do; In 
the end, he deſired a preſent Trial. Articles were upon that brought againſt 
him; He, in anſwer to theſey denied his having received the money. But his 
Servant, whoſe teſtimony only could have cleared that point, diſappearing, the 
ſuſpicion ſtuck ſtill on him. It was intended to hang up the matter to another 
Seſſion; But an Act of Grace came in the end of this; with an exception indeed 
as to Corruption; Vet this whole diſcovery was let fall, and it was believed, too 
many of all ſides were concerned in it: For by a common confent, it was never 
revived; And thus the Seſſion ende. IS matt; 
Vo t. II. * | The 


1695 Ihe firſt conſultation, after it was over, was concerning the Coin, what me. 
- mctuods ſhould be taken to prevent further clipping, and for remedying ſo grey 
Conſultati- an abuſe. Some . the recoining the money, with ſuch a raiſing of the 
"one _ value of the Species, as ſhould. ballance the loſs upon the old money, that was to 
I be called in: This took with ſo many, that it was not caſy to correct an error, 
that muſt have had very bad effects in the concluſion. For the only fixed tar. il 
dard muſt be the intrinſick value of an Ounce of Silver; And it was a public; 
Robbery, that would very much prejudice our Trade, not to keep the value a 
our Species, near an equality with its weight and fineneſs in Silver. So that th; 
difference, between the old and new money, could only be ſet right by the 
Houſe of Commons, in a Supply to be given for that end. The Lord Keeper lf 
Somers did indeed propoſe that, which would have put an effectual ſtop to clip. 
ping for the future; It was that a Proclamation ſhould be prepared with ſuch 
— „ as to be publiſhed over all England on the ſame day, ordering money 
to — only by weight; but that, at the ſame time, during bree or four da 
aſter the Proclamation, all perſons in every County, that had money, ſhould 
bring it in to be told and weighed; and the difference was to be regiſtred, and 
the money to be ſealed up, to the end of the time given, and then to be reſtores 
to the owners; and an aſſurance was to be given, that this deficiency in weight, 
ſhould be laid before the Parliament, to be ſupplied another J to be al- 
lowed them in the following Taxes. But tho” the King liked this propoſition, i 
yet all the reſt of the Council wereragainſt it. is hey ſaid, this would ſtop the 
circulation of money, and might occalion tumults in the Markets. 'Thoſe, whoſe 
money was thus to be weighed, would not believe that the difference, between 
Therefore, they were for leaving this matter, to the Conſideration of the ncxt 
Parliament. So this propoſition was laid aſide: which would have ſaved the 
Nation above a million of money. For now, as all people believed, that the 
Parliament would receive the clipt money in its tale, clipping went on, and be. 
| came more viſibly ſeandalous, than ever it had been. ie 7 
Conſultati- There was indeed reaſon to apprehend Tumulte; For now, after the Queen's 
ons among death, the Jacobites began to think, that the Goyerament had loſt the half of its Ml 
the Jaco- ſtrength, and that things could not be kept quite at home, when the King ſhould il 
* be beyond Sea. Somè pretended, they were for U the Princeſs, in her 
Sister 's place; But that was only a pretence, 7 e gave no ſort of cn» 
couragement: King James lay at bottom. They fancied, an Invaſion in the 
King's abſence would be an caſy; attempt, which would meet with little reſi ol 
tance : So they ſent ſome over to France, in particular one Charnock, a Fellow af 
Magdalen College, who in King Tames's time had turned Papiſt, and was a hot 
and active Agent among them: They undertook to bring a Body of 2000 Horſe, al 
to meet ſuch an Army as ſhould be ſent over; but Charnoct came back with : 
cold account, that nothing could be done at that time; Upon Which it Ws 
thought neceſſary, to ſend over a man of Quality, who ſhould preſs the matter 
with ſome more authority: So the Earl of Alesbury was prevailed on to go:. 
He was admitted to a ſecret converſation with the French Ki g: And this gav i 
| riſe to a Deſign, which was very near being executed the following Winter. ME 
E Adele to But if Sir Jabn Fenwick did not ſlander King James, they at this time pro- 
the King. that ſome came over from Franct about this time, who aſſured their ing and 


RBA, ewe... 


himſelf in particular, that a Commiſſion was coming over, ſigned by King Fames, 
which they affirmed they had ſeen, warranting them to attack the ing's Perſon, real 
' This, it is true, was not yet arrived; But ſome affirmed, they had ſeen it, and 
| that it was truſted to One, who was on his way hither ; Therefore, ſince the 
King was ſo near going over to Holland, that he would probably be gone before 
the Commiſſion could be in England; it was debated among the acobites, whe- 
ther they ought” not to take the firſt opportunity to execute this Commiſſion, 
even tho they had it not in their hands: It was reſolved to do it; and a day 
was ſet for it; But as Fenwick ſaid; he broke the deſign; and ſent them word, br 
that he would diſcover it, if they would not promiſe to give over the thoughts . 
of it: And upon this reaſon, he believed, he was not let into the ſecret the fol- 
| | | lowing 
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me. lowing winter. This his Lady told me from him, as an article of merit to ob- 169 
ren tain his pardon: But he had truſted their word very caſily, it ſeems, ſince he W 
the gave the King no warning to be on his guard; And the two witneſſes, whom. | 
s t be ſaid he could produce to vouch this, were then under proſecution, and out- | 
ror,  lawcd ;- So. that = proof was not at hand, and the warning had not been given, 
tan. as it ought to have been. But of all this, the Government knew nothing, and 
lick ¶ſuſpected nothing at this time. 1 . F i 
e of The King ſettled the Government of England in ſeven Lords Juſtices, during A Govern- 
the nis abſence; and in this, a great error was committed, which had ſome ill et- N ya 
the RS fects, and was like to have had worſe ; The Queen, when ſhe was dying, had - pa 
eper ¶ received a kind Letter from, and had ſent a reconciling Meſſage to the Princeſs; 
ip. Aud ſo, that breach was made up, Ir is true, the Siſters did not meet; It was 
ſuch thought, That might throw the Queen into too great a commotion ; So it was 
oncy put off till it was too late; Yet the Princeſs came ſoon after to ſee the King; 
days And there was after that an appearance of a good correſpondence between them: 
ould But ĩt was little more than an er They lived ſtill in terms of civility, 

and and in formal viſits. But the King did not bring her into any ſhare in buſineſs; 
ored nor did he order his Miniſters to wait on her, and give her any account of af- 
ght, fairs. And now, that he was to go beyond Sea, ſhe was not ſet at the head of 
e al:. the Councils, nor was there any care taken, to oblige thoſe who were about her. 
tion, This looked either like a jealouſy and diſtruſt, or a coldneſs towards her, which 
the gave all the ſecret Encmics of the Government a colour of complaint. They 
hoſe RY pretended zcal for the Princeſs, tho? they came little ro her; And they made it 
cen very viſible, on many occaſions, that this was only a di uiſe for worſe deſigns. 
ous; Two great men had died in Scotland the former Winter, the Dukes of Ha- The death of 
nem 1nilton. and Qyeensbury: ; They were Brothers-in-law, and had been long great ſome Lords. 
| the AY friends ;. But they became irreconcileable Enemies. The firſt had more appli» 
t the cation, but the other had the greater genius; They were incompatible with each 
| be. other, and indeed with all other * ons; For both loved to be abſolute, and to 
direct every thing. The Marquiſs of Halifax died in April this year; He bad 
een gone into all the meaſures of the Tories; Only he took care to preſerve himſelf 
f its trom criminal engagements; He ſtudied to oppoſe every thing, and to embroil 
ould matters all he could; His ſpirit was reſtleſs, and he could not bear to be out of 
her WW buſineſs ; His vivacity and judgment ſunk much in his laſt years, as well as his 
f eu- reputation; He died of a Gangrene, occaſioned by a Rupture that he had long 
the neglected; When he ſaw death fo near him, and was warned, that there was no 
refif- hope, be mewed a great firmneſs of Mind, and a Calm that had much of true 
w of Philoſophy at leaſt; He profeſſed himſelf a fincere Chriſtian, and lamented the 
2 ho: former parts of his Life, with ſolemn reſolutions of becoming in all reſ pects an- 
orſe, other man, if God ſhould raiſe him up. And fo, I hope, he died a better man, 
ch chan he lived. yg 1 4 
The ſeven Lords Juſtices were, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Kze- The Lords 
atter ber, the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, the Firſt Se- Juſtices, 
> go: cretary of State, and the Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury: They had no 

gave Character nor Rank, except when Four of them were together; And they a- 
i voided aſſembling to that number, except at the Council Board, where it was 

pro- neceſſary; And when they were together, they had the Regal Authority veſt- 

ſaid, Ned in them. They were choſen by the Poſts they were in. So that no other 
- and perſon could think he was neglected, by the preference: They were not envied 
amen for this Titular Greatneſs ; ſince it was indeed only Titular ; For they had no 
rſon. real Authority truſted with them. They took care to keep within bounds, and 
and vo do nothing, but in matters of courſe, till they had the King's Orders, to 
e the which they adhered exactly: So that no complaints could be made of them, be- 
efore ¶ cauſe — took nothing on them, and did only keep the peace of the Kingdom, 

whe- aud tranſmit and execute the * Orders. The Summer went over quietly at 

flion, home; for tho' the 133 ewed their diſpoſition on ſome occaſions, but 
daf moſt ſignally on the Prince of Males's Birth-day, yet they were wiſer than to 

ord, break out into any diſorder, when they had no hopes of aſſiſtance from France. 
ghts . About the end of May, the Armies were brought together in Hauders The The am- \ 


King drew his main Force towards the French Lines; And the Deſign was form- paign in 
V OL. IL | 2 2 | c d Flanders, 
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1695 ed to break thro*, and to deſtroy the French- Flanders ; Lusembourg died this 
| GY WV Winter ; So the Command of the French Armies was divided between Villeroy 
43 | and Bouflers - But the former commanded the ſtronger Army. An Attempt 
was made on the Fort᷑ of Knock, in order to forcing the Lines; And there was 
ſome action about it; But all on the ſudden, Namur was inveſted ; And the 
King drew off the main part of his Army, to beſiege that place, and left aboye 
230080 Men, under the Command of the Prince of Vaudemom, who was the beſt 
N Generel he had; for Prince Waldeck died above a year before this. With that 
„ + nw; he was to cover Flanders and Brabant, while the King carried on the 


2 The Siege of Js ſoon as Namur was inveſted, Bouflers threw himſelf into it, with many good 
| Namn. Officers, and a great Body of Dragoons ; The Garriſoh was 12000 ftrong : A lb 
| place ſo happily ſituated, ſo well fortified, and ſo well furniſhed and command. Wl 
ed, made the attempt ſeem bold and doubtful ;- The dry Scafon put the King 
under another difficulty 5 The Mag was fo low, that there was not water e. 
nough' to bring up the Barks, loaden with Artillery and Ammunition, from 
Liege and Maftricht ; So that, _ days were loſt in bringing theſe over Land ; 
And if Villeroy had followed the King cloſe, it is thought he muſt have quitted i 
the deſign: But the French preſumed upon the ſtrength of the Place and Garri- Was 
ſon, and on our being ſo little practiſed in — * : Lhey thought, that Vier 
might make ſome conſiderable Conqueſt in Flanders, and when that was done, 
come in good time to raiſe the Siege. Prince Vaudemont managed his Army 
with ſuch skill and conduct, that as he covered all the Places, on which he 
thought the French had an eye, ſo he marched with that caution, that tho? Jil. 


leroy had above double his ſtrength, yet he could not force him to an engagement, Wil 

not gain any advantage over him. The Military men, that ſerved under him, 
magnified his conduct highly, and compared it to any thing that Turenne, or the Mat! 
greateſt Generals of the Age had done. Once it was thought, he could not get 
off; But he marched under the Cannon of Ghent without any loſs. In this, . 
lerog's conduct was blamed,” but without cauſe; For he had not overſeen his ad- 
vantage, but had ordered the Duke of Mayne, the French King's beloved Son, 
cb a motion with the Horſe, which he commanded; And probably, if that 
. l aprae 4 executed, it might have had ill effects on the Pace of Vaude. 
morit-: But the Duke Je Mayne deſpiſed Villeroy, and made no haſte to obey his Med 
Rr was loft, and the King of France put him under a ſlight Ne. 
diſgrace for it. Villeroy attackt Dixmuyde and Deinſe; The Garriſons were not 
indeed able to make a great reſiſtance; But they were ill commanded : If their 
Officers had been Maſters of a true judgment, or preſence of mind, they might 
at leaſt have got à favourable compoſition,” and have ſaved the Garriſons, tho 
the Places were not tenable; Vet they were baſely delivered up, and about 7000 
men were made priſoners of War. And hereupon, tho' by a Cartel that hal 

been ſettled between the two Armies, all Priſoners were to be redeemed at a 


ſet price, and within a limited time: Vet the Freuch, having now ſo many men 
in their hands, did, without either colour or ſhame, give a new eſſay of their 
erfidiouſneſs ; for they broke it, upon this occaſion, as they had often done at 

| WE indeed, as often as any advantages on their fide tempted them to it: The 
Governours of thoſe places were at firſt believed to have betrayed their Truſt, 
and ſold che Garriſons, as well as the places to the French; But they were tried ll 
aſterwards; And it appeared, that it flowed from Cowardice, and want of Senſe; 
| for Which one of them ſuffered, and the other was broke with diſgrace, ' 8 
Bruſſels was |. Villeroy marched toward Bruſſels, and was followed by Prince Vaudemont, whoſe Wi 
bombarded. chief care was, to order his motions ſo, that the French might not get between 
him, and the King's Camp at Namur. He apprehended, that Villeroy might 
bombard Brafſels, and would have hindered it, if the Town could have been 
wrought on, to give him the aſſiſtance that he deſired of them: Townſmen, up- 

on all ſuch occations, are more apt to conſider a preſent, tho” a ſmall expence, 
than a great, tho an imminent danger: So Prince Vaudemont could not pretend 

to cover them: The Electreſs of Bavaria was then in the Town; And 185 Fil- 
leroy ſent a Complement to her, yet he did not give her time to retire; but 


"of Kine WII I AM III. 


bis N ombardled the place for two days, with ſo much fury, that a great part of the 
11 * Town ot x burat down: The damag was valued at ſome Millions, and 
pt he Electoreſd was fo frighted, that ſhe miſcarried upon it of a Boy. When this 
Was xecution was done, Villeroy marched towards Namur; His Army was now ſo 
the uch enereaſed, by Detachments brought from the Rhine, and Troops drawn 


uc of Garriſons, that it was ſaid to be 100,000 ſtrong: Both Armies on the 
= hin, were ſo equal in ſtrength, that they could only lie on a Defenſive; nei- 
her ſide being ſtrong enough to undertake any thing: M. De L' Orge commanded 
oe French, and the Prince of Baden, the Imperialiſts: The former was ſinking 
much in his health as in his credit; So 4 great Body was ordered to march 


1 grave of Heſſe, came and joined the King's Army. 


4 


ortificarions, both in ſtrength, and in the extent of the out-works, were dou- 


2 bf practice expoſed us, were all corrected by the courage of our men; The 
ie to what they had been when the French took the place; Our men did not 


: * 
ew, 
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169 
1 


I rom him to Villeroy; And another Body equal to that, commanded by the Land- 


rue Siege was carried on with great vigour; The errors, to which our want Nine ue 


taken, 


om Wl 

id ; aly ſucceed in every attack, but went much further: In the firſt great Sally, 

ted he Feacb loft fo many, both Officers and Soldiers, that after that, they kept 

rri-ithin their Works, and gave us no diſturbance: Both the Ring and the Flefot 

ery r Bavaria, went frequently into the Trenches ; The Town hel out one Month, 
ne, nd the Cittadel another: Upon Yilleroy's approach, the King drew off all the 

my Troops that cou d be ſpared from the Siege, and placed himſe lf in his way, with 

| he Wan Army of 6oooo men; But he was ſo well poſted, that after Y7//eroy had look- 

71. ed on him for ſome days, he found it was not adviſeable to attack him: Our men 


Sr iſhcd for a Battle, as that which would not only decide the fate of Namur, but 
f the whole War; The French gave it out, that they would put all to hazard, 
either than ſuffer ſach a diminution of their King's Glory, as the retaking that 
ace ſeemed” to be; But the Signal of the Cittadel's treating, put an end to 
res deſigns: Upon which, he apprehending that the King might then attack 
im, drew off with ſo much precipitation, that it looked liker a flight than a 
etre. . . "Sg 
SF The Capitulation was ſoon ended and ſigned by Bonflers, who, as was ſaid, 
eas the firſt Mareſchal of France that had ever delivered up a place; He march- 


his ed out with 5000 men, ſo ir appeared he had loſt 7000 during the Siege: And 
igt ve loſt in it only about the ſame number. This was reckoned one of the greateſt 
not ions of rhe King's Life, and indeed, one of the ' greateſt that is in the 
heir whole Hiſtory of War. It raiſed his Character, much, both at home and abroad 
igt End gave a great reputation to his Troops: T he King had the entire credit of 
tho! the matter; His General Officers qr very ſmall ſhare in it, being moſt of 
ooo chem men of low Genius, and little practiſed in things of that nature. Cohory, the 


I chief Engineer, fignalized himſelf ſo eminently on this occaſion, that he was look- 
ed on as the greateſt Man of the Age: and out-did even Vauban, who had gone 
tar bey 1d al thoſe, that went before him, in the conduct of Sieges: Bur it was 


— confeſſed by all, that Caborn had carried that Art to a much farther perfection 
e t during this Siege. The Subaltern Officers and Soldiers gave hopes of a better 
The race, that was growing up, and ſupplicd the errors and defects of their Superi- 
ruſt. or Officers. As the Garriſon marched out, the King ordered Bouflers to be 
ried ſtopt, in repriſal for the Garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deinſe. Bouflers complained . 
oe; of this as a Breach of Articles, and the Action ſeemed liable to cenſure. But 


many authorities and precedents were brought, both from Law and Hiſtory, to 
oſtify ic: All obligations among Princes, both in Peace and War, muſt be judg- 
ed to be reeiprocal; So that he who breaks theſe firſt, ſets the other at liberty. 
At length, the French conſented to ſend back the Garriſons, purſuant to the Car- 


— rel; Bonfters was firſt ſet at liberty, and then theſe Garriſons were releaſed ac- 
up- : — 1 5 5 0 17 5 | 12 7 0 

nc. The Officers were tried and proceeded againſt, by Councils of War, ac- 
tend cording to Martial Law; They were raiſed in the Army by ill methods, and 
maintained themſelves by worſe ; Corruption had broke into the Army, and 


= reſſion and Injuſtice were much complained of; The King did not approve 
of thoſe But he did not enquire after them, nor puniſh them, with 
VoL 2 a due 
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a due ſeyerity; Nor did he make difference enough betyreen thoſe, who ſcrre; 


VA well, fold nothing, and uſed their Subalterng kindly, and thoſe who ſer every 
OY ering to fale, an oppreſſed all that were under them ; and when things of that 


. 


o unpuniſbed, they will ſoon make a great progreſs, There was litt 
k 1 5 es daring the Campaign in Flanders ; Nor was there any Aion up Wl 
In ah, there was nothing done in the Field by force of Atms: But an af. 
| fair of great conſequence was tranſacted, in a very myſterious. manner; The 
Duke of Savoy, after a very long Blockade, undertook the Siege of Caſal ; bur 
|  Currendred. he was ſo ill provided for it, that no good account of it could be er The 
, King had ſo little hopes of ſucceſs, that he was not caſily prevailed on to con- 
ſent to the beſieging it; But either the French intended to gain the Pope and th: 
Venetians, and in concluſion, that Duke himſelf, with this extraordinary concel. 
ion; Or, ſince our Fleet was then before Tox/ov, they judged it more neceſſarj 
do keep their Troops, for the defence of their Coaſt and Fleet, than to ſend then 
to relieve (%; So Orders were ſent to the Governour to Capitulate, in ſuch nl 
a number of days, after the Trenches were opened: So that the Place was ſur. WR. 
rendred, tho” it was not at all ſtraitned: It was agreed, that it ſhould be reſto·- 
red to the D uke of Mantua, but fo diſmantled, that 1t might giye jealouſy to T3 
no fide ; And the flighting the Fortifications went on ſo ſlowly, that the whol: BW 
Seaſon was ſpent in it, a Truce being granted all that while. Thus did the. 
Freneb give up Coſa, after they had been ar « vaſt expence in forifying it, i 
had made it one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe. . ©... 
2 at Our Fleet was all the Summer, Maſter of the Mediterranean ; The Frenci 
were put under great diſorder, and ſeemed to apprehend a Deſcent ; For Ri il 
came Vofore Marſcilles and Toulon oftner than once; Contrary Winds forced hin 
out to Sea again, but with no loſs ; He himſelf told me, he believed nothing 
| could be done there; Only the honour of commanding the Seca, and of ſhutting i 
= the French within their Ports, gave 1 reputation to our affairs. In Catal 
1 | nia, the French made no progreſs; They abandoned Palamos, and made Girom t 
their Frontier. The Spaniards once pretended to were; gray but they on. 
ly pretended to do it ; They defired ſome men from Ruſe, for be had Re. f 
ments of Marines on Board: They ſaid, they had begun the Siege, and were Bl 
provided with every thing that was neceſſary to carry it on, only they wanted 
men; So he ſent them ſome Battalions; But when BEL, came thither, thcy il 
found not any one.thing, that was neceſſary to carry on « Siege, not id much » 
if | Spades, not to mention Guns and Ammunition : So Rufſel ſent for his men back 
i again. But the French of themſelves quitted the place; for as they found th: pre 
[i harge of the War in Catalonia was 2 and tho they met with a feeble oppo - 
 fition from the Spaniards, yet ſince. they ſaw, they could not carry Barcelona, ſo 
\ long as our Fleet lay in thoſe Seas, they reſolved to lay by, in expectation of 
| | better occaſion. We had another Fleet in our own Channel, that was ordered 
ill to bombard the French Coaſt ; They did ſome execution upon St. Males, and de- 
"I ſtroyed Grandville, that lay not far from it: They alſo attempted Dankirk, bu 
failed in the execution; Some Bombs were thrown into Calais, but without an) 
great effect; So that the French did not ſuffer ſo much by the Bombardment, 
ras expeded: The Country indeed was much alarmed by it; They had many i 
Troops diſperſcd all along their Coaſt ; So that jt put their affairs in great al BS 
order, and we were every where Maſters at Sca. Another Squadron, command- 
ed by the Marquiſs of Caermartben (whoſe Father was created Duke of Leeds, il 
to colour the diſmiſſing him from buſineſs, with an encreaſe of Title) lay of Wl 
from the Ifles of Scilly, to ſecure our Trade, and convoy our Merchants: He 
was an extravagant man, both in his Pleaſures and Humours ; He was flow i: 
going to Sea; and, when he was out, he fancied the French Fleet was coming WW wh 
up to him, which proved to be only a Fleet of Merchant Ships: So he leſt his 
Ss , retired into Mitford Haven + By which means, that Squadron becam i 
The Loſſes + This proved fatal to our Trade; Many of our Barbadoes Ships were takes 
of our Mer- by French Cruizers and Privateers: Two rich Ships, coming from the Eaft-In- 1 
chants, dies, were alſo taken, 150 Leagues to the Weſtward, by a very fatal accident, 
* 7 5 : | 17 -..; of 
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Wor by ſoinc. treacherous advertiſement ; for Cruizers ſeldom 80 ſo far into the 
Ocean: And to compleat the misfortunes of the Ef- India Company, three o- 
ber Ships, that were come near 1 on the Weſt of Ireland, fell into the 
hands of ſome French Pri vateers: Fhoſe five Ships were valued at a Million, ſo 
ere was great occaſion-of diſcontent; in the City of Londov. They complain- 
ea, that nsicher the Admiralty, nor the Government, took the care that was ne- 
eeſary for: preſerving the Wealth of the Nation, A French Man of War, at the 
nc time, fell upon our Factory on the Coaſt of Guinea; He took the ſmall 
ort we had there, and deſtroyed it; Theſe misfortunes were very ſenſible to 
e Nation, and did much abate the Joy, which ſo glorious a Campaign would 
" otherwiſe have raiſed ; And much matter was laid in for ill humour to work 


- The War went on in Hungary; The new Grand: Signior came late into the Affairs in 
| RF icld ; but as late as it was, the Imperialiſts were not ready to receive him: Hungary. 
cc tried to force his way into Tranfiluania, and took ſome weak and ill defend- 
ed Forts, which he ſoon after abandoned; Veterani, who was the moſt beloved 
ot all the Empcror's Generals, lay with a ſmall Army to defend the Entrance 
into 7 1 ; The Turks fell upon him, and overpowered him with num- 
oers; His Army was deſtroyed, ar himſelf killed ; But they ſold their Lives 
agcear; The Turts loſt double their number, and their beſt Troops in the Action; 
d the so that they had only the name and honour of a Victory; They were not able to 
vproſecute it, nor to draw any advantage from it. The ſtragglers of the defeated 
army drew together, towards the Paſſes. But none purſued them, and the 
art, marched back to Andrianople, with the Triumph of having made a glo- 
ious Campaign. There were ſome flight Engagements at Sea, between the Ve- 
erians and the Turks, in which, the former pretended they had the advantage; 
hut nothing followed upon them. Thus affairs went on abroad during this Sum- 
mmer. Se Nane a | x.” BHT ©, A 
a There was a Parliament held in Scotland, where the Marquiſs of Tweedale was A Parlias 
ron the King's Commiſſioner: Every thing that was asked for the King's Supply, ment in 
on and for the ſubſiſtance of his Troops, was granted; The Maſſacre in Glen“ Scotland. 
Leg. coe, made ſtill a great noiſe; and the King ſeemed too remiſs in enquiring into it. 
were But when it was repreſented to him, that a Seſſion of Parliament could not be 
intel managed, without high motions and complaints of ſo crying a matter, and that 
they his Minitters could r theſe, without ſeeming to bring the guilt of that 
ch Blood, that was ay diouſly ſhed, both on the King, and on themſelves: To 
back prevent that, he ordered a Commiſſion to be paſſed under the Great Seal, for a 
the precognition in that matter, which is a practice in the Law of Scotland, of exa- 
ppo - mining into Crimes, before the Perſons concerned are brought upon their Trial. 
a, This was looked on as an artifice, to cover that tranſaction by a private enqui- 
| of : ry; Vet, when it was complained of in Parliament, not without reflections on 
leredl che ſlackneſs in examining into it, the King's Commiſſioner aſſured them, that by 
de: the King's Order, the matter was then under examination, and that it ſhould be 
but reported to the Parliament: The Enquiry went on; And, in the = ape of it; 
any Na new practice of the Earl of Braidalbin's was diſcovered ; For the Highlanders 
t, depoſed that, while he was treating with them, in order to their ſubmitting to 
nary = the King, 'he had aſſured them, that he ſtill adbered to King James's Intereſt, 
dil: and that he preſſed them to come into that Pacification, only to preſerve them 
and: for his ſervice, till a more favourable opportunity. This, with ſeveral other 
ceds, treaſonable diſcourſes of his, being reported to the Parliament, he covered him- 
of {elf wich his pardon; But theſe diſcourſes happened to be ſubſequent to it; So 
He he was ſent: Priſoner to the Caſtle of Edinburgh He pretended, he had ſecret 
win Orders from the King, to ſay any thing that would give him credit with them; 
ning vrhich the King owned ſo far, that he ordered à ne pardon to be paſt for him. 
t his A great Party came to be formed in chis Seſſion, of a very odd mixture; The 
ame High Presbyterians, and the Jacobites, joined together to oppoſe every thing; 
, \ od was not fo ſtrong as to carry the Majority; But great beats aroſe among 
The 
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The R p rt of the Maſſacre of Glencoe; was made in full Parliament: By that The Buſineſs 
it a wheres oy that a black deſign was laid, not only to cut off the men of Glen- of Glencoe 
OL. II. : + 3 coe, examined, 
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An Ad for Another Act paſſed, that has alrcad: 
a new Com- Kingdom, and may yet draw worſe after it: The Interlopers in the Eaft-Indi 
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The Hisroxvof the Ne > 
che, but a great many more Clans, reckonad to be in all above Six Thouſmd 
perſons: The whole was purſued in many Letters, that were writ with 
great carneſtneſs; And tho' the King's Orders carried nothing in them, that 
was in any ſort blameable, yet the Secretary of States Letters went much fur. 


— 


ther. So the Parliament juſtificd the King's Inſtructions, but voted the exccu- Wh 


tion in Glencoe, to have been a barbarous Maflacre, and that it was puſhed on by 


the Secretary of State's Letters, beyond the King's Orders: Upon that, they | 3 | 


voted an Addreſs to be made to the King, that he, and others concerned in that 


matter, might be proceeded againſt according to Law: This was carried by 2 > 


great Majority. org. i E 767 en Di th pon. 
In this Seſſion, an Act paſt, in favour of ſuch of the Epiſcopal Clergy, as ſhould 
enter into thoſe engagements to the King, that were by Law required ; That. they 
| ſhould continue in their Benefices under the King's Protection, without being 
ſubject tq the power of Presbytery. This was carried with ſome addreſs, be. 
fore the Presbyterians were aware of the conſequences of it; for it was plainly 
that which they call Eraftiani/im. A day was limited to the Clergy for taking 


the Oaths: And by a very zealous and dextrous management, about ſeventy of A 1 
the beſt of them were brought to take the Oaths to the King; And ſo cher lM 


came within the Protection promiſed them by the AR? 5 


Trade, finding that the Company was like to be favoured by the Parliament, a 
well as by the: Court, were reſolved to try other methods to break in upon that 


uced very fatal conſequences to that WT 


Trade: They centred into a Treaty with ſome Merchants in Scotland ; And they I pe 


had, in the former Seſſion, procured an Act, that promiſed Letters Patents to 


all ſuch, as ſhould offer to ſet up new: ManufaRtures, or drive any new Trade, 2 7 


not yet practiſed by that Kingdom, with an exemption for twent y- one years from 


all Taxes and Cuſtoms, and with all ſuch other Privileges, as ſhould be found ri 
neceſſary for eſtabliſhing or encouraging ſuch projects. But here was a neceſſity il 
of procuring Letters Patents, which they knew the credit, that the Egf-Inais 
Company had at Court, would certainly render ineffectual. So they were nov 
in treaty. for a new Act, which ſhould free them from that difficulty. There 
was one Paterſon, a man of no education, but of great Notions; which, as was a 
generally ſaid, he had learned from the Buccaneers, with whom he had conſort - 
ed for ſome time. He had conſidered a place in Darien, where he thought 2 


good Sertlement might be made, with another over againſt it, in the SauthæSta; = - 
And by two Settlements. there, he fancied a great Trade might be opeued both e 
for the Eaſt and Mil- Indies; and that the Spaniards in the neighbourhood might 


be kept in great ſũbjection to them; So he made the Merchants believe, that be 


had a great ſecret, which he did not think fit — Boren reſerved to a 1 
Indies might be named in any 


fitter opportunity; Only he deſired, that the 


new Act, that ſhould. be offered to the Parliament: He made them in general 


underſtand, that he knew of a Country, not poſſeſſed by Spaniards, where there 


_ 


were rich Mines, and Gold in abundance.” While theſe matters were in treaty, 
the time of the King's giving the Inſtructions to his Commiſſioner for the Parlia- 


ment came on; it had been a thing of courſe, to give a general Inſtruction, 
is Dae told the King, 

erchants for an Act in 
Scotland, under which the Eaft-India Trade might be ſet up; So he 8 poſed, 
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to paſs all Bills for the.cacouragement of Trade. 
that he heard there was a ſecret management among the 


and drew an Inſtruction, impowering the Commiſſioner to paſs any Bi 


ing Letters Patents for encouraging of Trade, yet limited, ſo that it: ſhould not 
interfere with the Trade of England When they went down to Scotland, tbe 


* 


Ladis or Weji-India Trade, all poſſible) privileges, with exemption of twent y-one : 
under the Great Scal, without. any further Warrant for them: When this was 


* 


pany; for many of the Merchants of Loudon reſolyed to join Stock 
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2 the Royal Aſſent to an AR, that gave the Undertakers, cither of the Ea 


inted, it gave a great alarm in England, more particularly to the Eaf-Indis 
kom with 


King's Commiſſioner either did not conſider this, or had no regard to it; for he 
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Ide Stb Compiny 3 and the 2 29 from all Duties gave a great profpe& , 169 
aa Such Was the poſture of affairs in Selen n. 
fa dhe three Lords Juſtices did not agree long together; the Lord Airs in 
oe ſtudied to render himſelf popular, and eſpouſed the intereſts of the Engliſh veland- 
gainſt the 7%, without any nice regard to juitice or equity: He was too cal: 
et oa, by thoſe who had d their own end in it, to do every thing that gained 

in applzaſe: The orher two were men of feyere tempers, and ſtüdied to pro- 
ea the , when they were oppreſt; nor did they try to make themſelves 
77... wiſe and" ju Adminitration: So, Lord Cape! 
2s highly magnificd, aud Clicy were as much complained of, by all the Egli 
n/a. Lord Cape did undertake to; manage a ParTiament ſo, as to carry all 
WC hings, if he was made Lord D y 6 , and had power giyen him to place and diſ- 


= 
7 


place ſuch as de mould name. I his was agreed to, and. a Parliament was held 
ere, after he had made feyetal removes: Ia the beginning of the Seſſion, things 
eur ſmoochly; The Suppbf that was asked, for che ſupport of that Goyern- 
ent was granted; Al ehe proccedings in King Janes Parliament were an- 
ulled, and 25 great Met of Settlement was confirmed and explained, as they 
eäred: But this good — 85 yu CT ts by the heat of ſome, who had 
eat credit with Lord Cape Complaints were made of Sir Charles Porter, the 
ord Chanceltor, cho was beginning to ſet on foot a Tory humour in Irc/and, 
bereas it was certainly the intereſf of that Government, to have no other di- 
inon among them, but that of e Iriſh; and E and Papiſt: 
Cord Cape!'s Party, moved iu the Houſe of Commons, that Porter ſhould be im- 
eecched; But che grounds, upon which this motion was made, appeared to be 
Ws frivolous, after che Chancellor was Beard by the Houſe of Commons, in his 
own juſtification, that he was voted clear from all impuration, by a Majority of 
Wt wo to one; This ſet the Lord Deputy and the Lord Chancellor, with all the 


4 


ends of both, ar ſo grear'a diſtance from: each other, that it put a full ftop, for 
= 2 Pk | „ $0.3 03 een ' are n 3 RI | 
I lome time, to all buſineſs. : 43 mn tance ok n ; ®” 1 21 
Thus Factions were formed in all the — * Dominions; And he, being for 
o much of the year at à great diftance from the ſcene, there was no pains taken 
= Yate theſe, and to check the animoſities which aroſe out of them. The King 
audied only to ballance them, and to keep up among the Parties, a jealouſy. o 

Mc - another, that ſo he might oblige them all to depend more entirely on fin 

43 ſoon as the 0 was over in Nanders, the King intended to come A new Par: 
oth over directly into England; But he was kept long on the other ſide by contrary liament cal- 
Winds ; The firſt point, that was under debate upon his arrival, was, whether a led. 

e Parliament ſhould be ſummoned, or the old one be brought together again, 
ich by the Law that was lately paſſed, might fic till Lady-day The happy 
ate the Nation was in, put all men, except the Merchants, in a good temper ; 
None could be ſurc, we thould'be in ſo good a ſtate next year; So that now 
E proveny Elections would fall on men, who were well affected to the Govern- 

nent; A Parliament, that ſaw it ſelf in its laſt Seſſion, might affect to be froward; 
Mrpe Mcmbers, by ſuch a behaviour, hoping to recommend themſelves to the 
ert Election; Beſides, if the ſame Parliament had been continued, probably 
che Enquiries into Corruption would have been carried on, which might divert 
them from more preſling affairs, and kindle- greater heats ; all which might be 
more decently dropt by a new. Parliament, than ſuffered to lie aſleep by the old 
one. Theſe conſiderations prevailed, tho? it was ſtill believed, that the King's 
gown inclinations led him, to have continued the Parliament yet one Seſſion lon- 


ger; For he reckoned; he was ſure of the major Vote in it. Thus this Parlia- 
ment was brought to a Concluſjon, and a new one was ſummone tl. 

The King made a progreſs to the North ; And ſtaid ſome days at the Earl 
of Sunderland's, which was the firſt publick mark of the high favour he was in; 
Tue King ſtudied to conftrain himſelf to a little more openneſs and affabilit y, 
chan was natural to him: But his cold and dry way had too deep a root, not to 
return too oft upon him; The Jacobites were ſo decricd, that few of them were 
elected; But many of the ſourer ſort of Whigs, who were much alienated from 
the King, were choſen : Generally, they were men of Eſtates, but many were 
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young, hot, and withogt.cxperience.... -NPCaKer E- 
demand of the Supply was ftill very high, and there 9 Ee ne of Def. 
ciencies , All was readily. granteg,. and Iodged on Funds, that mM 
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in the end to a wiſe and PPT reſolution, of recoining all th 5 1 0 of Ex. 
land, in mill d money; All | rought in, u 
pony Payments, 01 Loan Ex thi 1 

If Crowh pieces, and the reſt of the money by a longer 


£11 this occaſion; And it 


ment, that was then working all Eaglaud over. 


Great Complaints were made in both Houſes of the Act for the Scotch Eaft-In- 
dia Company, and Addreſſes were made to the King, ſetting forth the Inconve- a 
niencies that were like to ariſe from thence. to Eng/aud  'The King anſwered, BW to: 
that he had been ill ſerved in Scotland ; But he hoped Remedies ſhould be found, 
to prevent the ill conſequences, that they apprehended from the Act: And ſoon lh 
after this, he turned out both the Secretaries of State, and the Marquiſs of Te- 
dale: And great Changes were made in the whole Miniſtry of that Kingdom, 
both high, and low. No Enquiry was made, nor Proceedings ordered, concern 
ing the buſineſs of Glencoe ; So that furniſhed the Libellers with ſome colours, 
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a apcriing the King, as if he muſt have been willing to t to be executed, 1695 
Vci. cory ſeewed ſo un willing to let it be puniſhed. Fs #9 4 ih | 


o 


ech. E dis Company, from which it was expetted that great Riches ſhould 


tes o into chat Kingdom, it is not caſy:ro conceive. how great, and how generat ft. 

nick Ws. indignation was ſpread over the whole Kingdom; The Jacobites ſaw what a 

© cu- Same it. was like to prove in their hands; They played it with great skill, and 

d not o the advantage of their cauſe, in a courſe of many years; and continue to ma- 
ther Wl age it to this day: There was a great deal of noife made of the Scorch Act in 

gro och Houſes of Far iament in Exglaud by ſome, who ſeemed to have no other 
who clign in that, but to heighten our diſtractions, by the apprehenſions that they 


WSxorclled. - The Scorch Nation fancied nothing but Mountains of Gold; And the 

- E&rcdir of the deſign roſe ſo high, that Subſcriptions were made; and advances of 
oney were offered, beyond what any believed the Wealth of that Kingdom 
ould have furniſned. Pater/on came to have ſuch credit among them, that the 
eig of the Eaf-lodia Trade, how promiſing ſoever, was wholly laid afide ; 
aud they reſolved to employ all their wealth, in the ſettling a Colony, with a 
ort and Fortifications in Dariev, which was long kept a ſecret, and was only 

ruſted to a ſelect number, empowered by this new Company, who aſſumed to 

bhemſelves the name of the African Tong ts tho* they never meddled with 
en 0 concern in that part of the World: The unhappy progreſs of this affair 
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appear in its. proper time. 


f the Adminiſtration 3 The conduct; with relation to our | 
cntcd as at beſt a neglect of the Nation, and of its Proſperity 5 Some; with a 
vore ſpiteful malice, ſaid, it was deſigned; that we ſfiould ſuffer in ouf Trade, 
hat the Datch might carry it from us? And how extravagant ſoever this might 
em, it was often repeated by ſome men of virulent tempers. And in the end, 


evice hen all the erfers, with relation to the protection of our Trade, were ſet out, 
rar) ind much aggravated, a mot ion was made to create, by Act of Parliament, a 
when 3 * ounch of l rade. Nn FCC c 8 
and This was oppoſed by thoſe, who looked on it, as a change of our Conſtitu- 
ion, in 4 very eſſential point: The executive part of the Government was 
Men, bholly in the King: So that the appointing any Council, by Act of Parlia- 
pro- ment, began a Precedent of their breaking in upon the execution of the Law, in 
1y - which it could not be eaſy to ſee how far they might be carried; It was indeed 
t, it offered, that this Council ſhould be much limited as to its Powers; Yet many 
buſcs WWapprehended, that if the Parliament named the perſons, how low ſoever their 
n the powers might be at firſt, they would be enlarged every Seſſion; and from being 
rns; a Council to look into matters of Trade, they would be nett empowered to ap 
Ms point Convoys and Cruizers; This in time, might draw in the whole Admiralty, 


ad that part of the Revenue or Supply; that was appropriated to the Navy ; 


"— 
—_ 


our: So that a King would ſoon grow to be a Duke of Venice; And indeed thoſe, 
d to who ſer this on moſt zealouſly, did net deny that they deſigned to graft many 
But N oj e 5 S118 N ; 

rmi· he King was ſo ſenſible of the ill eſſects this would have, that he ordered 
r fu- his Miniſters to oppoſe it, as much as ſſibly they could: The Earl of Sunder- 


ana, to the wonder of many, declared for it; as all that depended on him pro- 
noted it: He was afraid of the violence of the Republican Party, and would 
not venture on provoking them; The Miniſters were much offended with him 
for N this method to recommend himſelf at their coſt; The King himſelf 
took it ill, and he told me, if he went on, driring it as he did, that he muſt 
break wich him; He imputed it to his Fear; For the unhappy ſteps he had 
made in King S Time, gave his Enemies ſo many handles and colours for 
og 2ttacking him, that he would venture on nothing, that might provoke them. Hert 
Wy was a Debate, plainly in a point of Prerogative, how far the Government ſhould 
ay continue on its antient bottom of Monarchy, as to the executive part; or how 


urs, far it ſhould turn to a Commonwealth; and yet by an odd reverſe, the Whigs, w ho 
in were now moſt employed, argued for the Prerogative, while the Tories ſeemed 


zcalous for publick Liberty: So powerfully. does intereſt biaſs men of all forms. 
a | Aa 2 This 


But when it was underſtood in Scorland, that the King had diſowned the Act eg TY 


ſupporting 


= Thc Lottes of the Merchants gave great advantages to th 25 who complatned 4 motion for, 
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ſurance. ina 
that he had now 10 little regard to them, as ſcarce to be willing to hearken u 
thoſe, WhO brought him ſuch advertiſements. He was ſo niuch ſet on prepa-l 
15 ing ſor the next Campaign, that all other things were litt le conſidered by him. 
] 5 | Of aſſaſſi⸗ But in the beginning of February, one Captain Fiſher came to the Earl of Pri: 
| | _ nating the Jand, and in general told him; there was a deſign to affaſſinate the King; Bull 
9 


King. he would not, or could not then name any of the perſons, who were'concerneiil 
Ait; He never appeared more, for he had aſſurances given him, that he ſhoul 
| not be made uſe of as a witneſs; Fe days after that, one Prondergaft,” an uU 
- Officer, came to the Earl of Portlund, and diſcovered all that he knew of th: 
. | | matter; he freely told him his on name; but would not name any of the Con 
9 : ſpirators; La Rue, a Frenchman, came alfo to Brigadier Leviſon, and diſcover 
tts him all that he knew; Theſe two {Prendergaſt and La Rus) were broughi 
; to the King apart, not knowing of one another's diſcovery: They gave an 40, 
count of two Plots then on foot, the one for aſſaſſinating the ing, and the 
other for invading the Ki The King was not eaſily brought to give c- 
dit to this, till a variety of) circumſtances, in which the Diſcoveries did agree, 
convinced him of the ttuth of the whole ee ee e Im 
It has been already told, in how many Projects King James was engaged, for 
aſſaſſinating the King; But all theſe had failed; So now one was laid, that ga 
better hopes, and look d liker a Military action, than a foul murder: Sir Geor- WW 
Berkeleyy a Srorchman, received a Commiſſion from King James, to go aud 2. 
tack the Prince of Orange, in his Winter Quarters: Charnock, Sir William Tr 
kins, Captain Porter, and La: Rue, were the men to whoſe conduct the matter 
vas truſted'; The Duke of Beruick came over, and had ſome diſcourſe with 
them about the method of executing it: Fort Perſons were thought neceſſar 
for the attempt; They intended to watch the King, as he ſhould go out to 
hunt, or come back from it in his Coach; Some of them were to engage the 
Guards, while others ſhould attack the King, and either carry him off a Priſo 2 
ner, or, in caſe of any reſiſtance, kill him. This ſoft manner was } ropoſed, to 
draw, Military men to act in it, as a warlike Exploit : Porter and Knjzhtly went di 
and viewed the Grounds, and the way thro? which the King paſt, as he went be- 
tween Kegſington and Richmond Park, where he uſed to hunt commonly on Satu- 
days; And they pitched on two places, where they thought they might well ex - 
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gente the deſign. King: Finer ſex over ſame of his Guards 20 aſt in it 5 He 1695 
ſpoke. himſclt to one is to go over, and to obey ſuch Orders as he ſhould TYV WI 
receive from Berkeley; He ordered money to be given him, and told him, that, 
it he was forced to ſtay long at Calais, the Preſident there would have orders to | 
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| When the Duke of Berwick had laid the matter ſo well here that he thought 1696 
it could not miſcarry, he went back to France, and met King Yames at St. De- (L 
„, who was come ſo far on his way from Paris He ſtopt there, and after a Ang = 
long Conference with, the Duke of Berwick,” he ſent him firſt to his Queen at St. Kingdom. 
—_ Germains,and then to the King of France, and he himſelf called for a Notary, and 
—_ pafſed ſome Act: But it was not known to what effect. When that was done; 
2 Fe purſued his journey to Calais, to ſet himſelf at the head of an Army of about 
20 men; that were drawn out of the Garriſons, which lay near that Frontier. 
= Theſe being full in that ſeaſon, an Army was in a very tew days brought toge- 
tber, without any N warning or noiſe. There came evefy Winter a coaſts 
ig Fleet, from all the Sea- ports of France to Dunkirk, with all the proviſions 
bor a Campaign; And it was given out, that the French intended an carly one 
this year. So that this coaſting Fleet was ordered to be there by the end of 
January; Thus here were Franſport Ships, as well as an Army, brought to- 
= 2cther in a very ſilent manner; There was alſo a ſmall Fleet of Cruizers, and 
ome Men of War ready to convoy them over; Many Regiments were embark= 5 
cd, and King James was waiting at Calais, for fome tidings of that, on which 
ne chiefly depended; For upon the firſt notice of the ſucceſs of tlie Aſſaſſinati- 
on, he was reſolved to have ſet fail; So near was the matter brought to a Crifis; 
Ven it broke out by the diſcovery, made by the perſons above named. La Nu 
told all particulars, with the greateſt frankneſs, and named all the perſons that 
they — intended to engage in the execution of it; For ſeveral Liſts were a- 
nog chem, and thoſe who concerted the matter, had thoſe Liſts given them; 
= And took it for granted, that every man named in thoſe Liſts was engaged; 
iaoce they were perſons on whom they dependedy as knowing their inclinations, 
ad belicving that they would readily: enter into the e te tho it had not been, 
ct that time, Jae to many of them, as it appeared aſterwards. The deſign 
= was laid, to ſtrike. the Blow on the I 5th of February, in a Lane that turns down 
from Turuban-Green to Brentford: ;; And the Conſpirators were to be ſcattered 
bout the Green, in Taverns and Ale-houſes, and to be brought together; upon - 
( ſignal given. They were caſt into ſeveral parties, and an Ad de Camp was aſs": 
( gned to every one of them, both to bring them together, and to give the whole 
the air of a Military action: Prendergaſt owned very freely to the King, thyt+ 
be was engaged in Intereſt againſt him, as he was of a Religion contrary to hi [yp X 
le ſaid, he would have no Reward for his diſcovery; But he hated a baſe acis? 
ea; And the point of Honour was the only motive that prevailed on him: He 
euned, that he was deſired to aſſiſt, in the ſeizing on him, and he named the 
verſon that was fixed on to ſhoot him; He abhorred the whole thing, and im 
Wncdiately came to reveal it: His ſtory did in all particulars agree with Ly 
as; For ſome time he ſtood on it; as a point of Honour, to name no perſon; 
at upon aſſurance given him, that he ſhould not be brought as a witneſs againſt 
hem, he named all he knew: The King ordered the Coaches and Guards to bo 
naade ready next morning, being the 1 5th of February, and on Saturday, his uſu- 
day of Hunting: But ſome accident was pretended to cover his not going a- 
atter ¶ ¶Noroad that day; Ihe Confpirators: continued to meet together, not doubting 
with but that they ſhould have occaſibu to execute their deſign the next Saturday; 
{arr They had ſome always about Nnßugtou, who came and went continually, and 
ut to brought them an account of every . that paſt there; On Saturday, the 22d 
e the ef Kebruary, they put themſelves in a readineſsg And were going out to take 
riſo- the Poſts aſſigned them; but ere ſurpriſed When they had notice that the 
1, to King's Hunting was put off a ſecond time; They apprehended, they might be 
, mip 5 earn 
went diſcovered # Yet as none were ſeized, they ſoon quieted themſel ves. 
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1696 Next night, a great many of them: were taken in their beer: And the gy 
following, the wfiole diſcovery vas laid before the Privy Council : Av the ſan; Wl 
Many of ove time, Advices were ſent to the King from' Flanders, that the Freveb Army va WE 
ſized on, marching to Dunkirk, on deſgn to invade England : And now, by a 7 — : 
Providence, tho? hitherto, a very unacceptable one, we had a great” Fleet . 
| Nabend, ready to ſail: And we had another Fleet, deſigned for the Summer, 
ſervice in our wu Seas, quite ready, tho? not yet manned. - Many brave Seame, 
ſſeing the Nation was in ſuch xiſible danger, came out of their lurking holes, i 
| © which they were hiding themſelves from the Proſs, and offered- their Service; BW 
And all people ſhewed ſo much zeal, that in three days, Raffi, whe was ſem 
to command, ſtood over to the Coaſt of France, wich a Fleet of above. fifty Mc 
of War. The French were amazed at this; And 7 1 it, their Ships drew p 
near their Coaſts, that he durſt not follow them in ſuch ſhaltow! Water, bur wy 
gontented with breaking their Deſign, and driving them into their Harbour, Wl 
King James ſtayed. for ſome Weeks: there. But, as the Freneb faid, his malignant Wl 
Star ſtill blaſted-every project, that was formed for his Service. 77 Y 
The deſign +/+ The-Court of France was muth out of countenance with this diſappointment; Wl 
of the Inva- for that King had ordered his deſigu of Invading Exgiand, to be communicate 
lion broken. to all the Courts, in which he had Miniſters: And they ſpoke of it with fuch «» A: 
. air of aſſurance, as gave violent ar tions, that the King of France knew oe 
the Conſpiracy againſt the King Peri on, and depended upon it; for indeed 
without that, the Deſign was impracticable, conſidering how great a Fleet e 
had at Spit head; Nor could any Men of common ſenſe have entertained a thought 
of it, but with a view of the Confuſion, into which the intended Aſſaſſinatio 
muſt have caſt us. They weut on in Bug/and, ſeizing the Conſpirators; And; 
Proclamation was iſſued out, for apprehending thoſe that abſconded, with a pro- 
miſe of a thouſand. Fouad ima) to ſuch as ſhould: ſeize on any of them, and 
e offer of a Pardon to every Conſpirator, that ſhould ſeize on any of the reſt. 
is ſet all people at work, and in a feu werks moſt. of them were apprehend Wl 
d; Only Berkeley vas: not found, who had brought the Commiſſion from King il 
ves,: tho” great ſearch was made: for him. For, tho' the reality of ſuch ! 
miſſion, was fully proved aſterwards, in the Trials of the Conſpirators, by. 
the Evidence. of thoſe, who hack ſeen and read it all written in King Jamer n 
on hand (ſuch: a Paper being too important to be truſted: to any to copy) yet 
uch pains was taken, to have! found the very perſon who was intruſted with it. 
The Commiſſion itſelf would have been a valdable piece, andiſuch an Origina, 
The Militaty Men would not engage on other terms; They thought, by the 
ws of War, they were bound to obey all Orders, that run in a Military Stile, 
agel no othen; And ſo they ĩmagined, that their part in it was as innocent, 3 . 
the going on anyideſperate defign, during a Campaign: Many of them repin- i 
ed at the Service, and: wiſhed that ĩt had not been put on them; But, being con- 
manded, they fancied that they. were liable to no Blame nor Infamy, but ought 
to be treatecdias Niſbnemi of W. f 
3 Among thoſe who were talen, Dorter aud: Yyendergaſt were brought in. Yu. 
ne, ter had been a vicious man, engaged in. man ill: things; and was very forward n 
vere an and furious in all their Conſultatns: Phe Lor C, who, as. Captain of the f 
Guards, was preſent, when the Ning examined Prendorg at, but did not know 
his name, when he ſaw! him, brouglit in, preſſed him to own himſelf, and the 
ſervice that he had already done; But he claimed the promiſe of not being for- 
cęd to be a Witneſs; and would ſay ing: Porter was a man of pleaſure, who i 
loved not the hardſhips of a Priſon; and much deſs the ſolemnitios of an Exccu- 
8 So he conſeſſed all: Aud then Prendemga who had his dependance on Wi 
him, freely canfeſſedilikewiſett: Maſaid, Yyrter wis the man WhO had truſted him; 
He could not he an Inſtruinent to duſtroy him; Ver he lay under no obligations 
to any others among them. "Porter had been in the management of the whole 
matter: So he gave a very, cop, ονt⅝. of it all, from the ſirſt beginning. i 
And now it 3 that Prendergaſihad been but a very few. days among 
them, and had ſeen very few of them; and that he came and diſcover the Con- 
ſpiracy, the next day after it was opened to him. ene 
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Wen by theſe Examinstions the matter was clear and undeniable; the King 1 
anc W-ommunicarcd it, in a Speech to both Houſes of Parliament: They inimediately & 
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= 


ade Addreſſes of Congratulation, with affurances of adhering to f 
ap. ie Enemies, and in particular, againſt King James; And after that, Motions, 


tat 


1 N.. 1 Both Houſes 
on ee eee 
ment enter 


ere made in both Houſes, for an Affociation, wherein they ſhould own him as into a volun- 


er'y their Rightful and Lawful King, and promiſe faithfully to adhere to him againſt tary Aſſoci 


nen ing Famer, and the pretended Prince of Fales ;, engaging at the ſame time to tion. 
; i naineata the Act of Succeſſion, and to revenge his Death on. all who ſhould be 
ee; oncerned in it. This was mach oppofed in both Houſes, chiefly by Seimour 
ſen ad Finch in the Houſe of Commons, and the Earl of Mietiigbam in the 
Mer Houſe of Lords: They went chiefly upon this, that Rightful and Lawfut 
ere werds, that had been laid aſide in the beginning of this Reign; that they 
wa nported one that was King by Deſcent, and ſo could not belong to the pre- 
ur, ent King. They faid, the Crown and the Frerogatives of it were veſted in 
nt Wim, and therefore they would obey him, and be faithful to him, tho they could 
ee acknowledge him their Righttul and Lawful Ring. Great exceptions 
28 v 


cnt; ere alfo taken to the word Revenge, as not of an Evangelical ſound; 
atel ue that word was ſo explained, that theſe were ſoon cleared; Revenge 
b a to be meant in a legal ſenſe, either in theproſecution of Juſtice at home, or 
w of DF War abroad; And the ſame word had been uſed in that Aſſociation, into 


leed, M which the Nation centred, when it was apprehended, that Queen Elizabeth's Life 


t ve ras in danger, by the practices of the Queen of Scots. After a warm Debate, it 
ugh as carried in both Houſes, that an Aſſociation ſhould be laid on the Table, and 
ion har it might be ſigned by all ſach, as were willing of their own accord to ſign 
nd; only with this difference, that inſtead of the words Rightful and Lawful 
pro- ing, the Lords put theſe words, That King William hath the Right by Law 
_ and Wo the Crown of thefe Realms, and that neither King James, nor the pretend= 
reſt: d Prince of F/2les, nor 7 perſon, has any Right whatſoc ver to the fame. 
end his was done, to ſatisfy thoſe, who ſaid, they could not come up to the words 
King Ng and Lowfnl ; And the Earl of Rocheſter offering theſe words, they were 
ich 1 bought to anfwer the ends of the Aſſociation, and fo were agreed to. This was 
„ bf gned by both Houſes, excepting only Fourſcore in the Houſe of Commons, 
mes na Fiſteen in the Houſe of Lords: The Aſſocjation was carried from the Hou- 
yet es of Parliament over all England, and was ſigned by all forts of people, a ve- 
ch it: few only excepted: The Biſhops alſo drew a Form for the Clergy, accord- 
ina, g to that figned by the Houſe of Lords, with ſome ſmall variation, which was 


2 b univerſally fi „that not above an Hundred all England over refuſed it. 
Goon after this, a Bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons, declaring all 


tile, n incapable of publick Truſt, or to ſerve in Parliament, who did not ſign 
r, e Aſſociation; This paſt with no conſiderable oppoſition; for thoſe who had 
>pin- ned it of their own accord, were not unwilling to have it made general 3 and 
com eech as had refuſed it when it was voluntary, were reſolved to ſign it as ſoon 
ugh Ws the Law ſhould be made for it. And at the ſame time, an Order paſt in Coun- 


„, for reviewing all the Commiſſions in Eugland, and for turning out of them 
i choſe, who had not ſigned the Aſſociat ion, while it was voluntary; Since 
i ſeemed to be ſuch a declaration of their Principles and Aﬀettions,, that it 
= not thought reaſonable, that ſuch perſons ſoul be any longer, eĩther Juſ- 
ccs of Peace, or Deputy Lieutenants. | 0 


cit judges did apprehend was neither juſt nor prudent, A new Bank was pro- 
eſed, called the Land Bank, becauſc the Securities were to be upon Land: 
his was the main difference between it, and the Bank of England: And b 
fon of this, it was pretended, that it was not contrary to a Clauſe in the A# 
r that Bank, that no other Bank ſhould be ſet up in oppoſition to it. There 
Fs 2 ſect of Undertakers, who engaged that it ſhould. prove effectual, for the 
boney for which it was given: This was chiefly managed by Foley, Harley, and 
orics ; It was much laboured by the Earl of Sunderland; And the King 
Was prevailed on to conſent to it, or rather to deſire it, tho” he was then told 
many, of what ilt conſequence it would prove to his affairs: The Earl of Sun 
rland's excuſe for himſelf, when the Error appeared afterwards but too evi- 
Vol. II, B b 2 dently, 


tue Scion of Parliament was ſoon brought to a concluſion. They created A Find up 
ee Fund, upon which, two Millions and an half were to be raiſed, which the on Land 
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1696, dently, was, that he thought it would engage the Tories in intereſt to ſupport 
%% A wr — 
5 After moſt of the Conſpirators were taken, and all Examinations were over, 
chaniah . ſome of them were brought to their Trials. Charnock, King, and Keys, were 
others tried Begun with: The Deſign was fully proved againſt them. Charnock ſhewed great 
and erecu- preſence of mind, with temper and good judgment, and made as good a detence 
— ds the matter could bear: But the proof was fo full, that they were all found 
| guilty. Endeavours were uſed to perſuade Charnock to confeſs all he knew; for 
FE be had been in all their Plots from the beginning: His Brother was employed Wl 
to deal with him, and he ſcemed to be once in ſuſpence: But the next time that Wl 
” his Brother came to him, he told him, He could not fave his own Life without Wl 
doing that, which would take away the Lives of ſo many, that he did not think WM 
his own Life worth it. This ſhewed a greatneſs of mind, that had been very nn 
| valuable, if it had been better directed. Thus this matter was underſtood at th: 
| | time. But many years after this, the Lord Somers gave me a different accouit ll 
bokit. Charnock, as he told me, ſent an Offer to the ing, of a full diſcovery of 
| all their conſultations and defigns-; and deſired no, pardon, but only that he 
might live in ſome caſy priſon ; and if he was found 28 in any pan 
of his diſcovery, he would look for the execution of the Sentence: But the E. 
' apprehended, that fo many perſons would be found concerned, and thereby be Wl 
rendred deſperate, that he was afraid to have ſuch a Scene opened, and would 
not accept of this offer. At his death, Charnock delivered a paper, in which he 
confeſſed, he was engaged in a defigri to attack the Prince of Orange's Guard: ; Wl 
But he thought himſelf bound fo clear King 7ames, from having . given ao; 
| Commiſſion to aſſaſſinate him- King's Paper, who ſuffered with him, was to the 


fame purpoſe ; and they both took 0 to clear all thoſe of their Religion, 
from any acceſſion to it. King expreſſed a ſenſe of the Unlawfülneſs of the un- 
dertaking ; But Charnock ſeemed fully ſatisfied with the lawfulneſs of it. Ke 

was a poor ignorant Trumpeter, who had his dependance on Porter, and now 
fallered chiefly upon his Evidence, for which he was much reflected on: It wa Wl 

ſaid, that Servants had often been Witneſſes againſt their Maſters, but that » 

Maſter's Witneſling againſt his Servant, was ſomewhat new and extraordinary. 

King ume The way that Charmck and King took to vindicate King 7ames, did rather f. 

was not be. ſlen the imputation more upon him; They did not deny, that he had ſent over 

; . n Commiſſon to attack the Prince of Orange, which, as Porter depoſed, Char. 
f nock told him he had ſeen ; If this had been denied by a dying man, his lai 

| words would have been of ſome weight: But inſtead of denying that which was i 
ſword, he only denied, that King Fame had given a Commiſtion for Aſſaſſins Wil 

tion: And it ſeems great weight was laid on this Word; for all the Conſpir- Wl 

tors agreed in it, and denied that King James had given a Commiſſion to atlaili- 
nate the Prince of Orauge. This was an odious word, and perhaps no perſun 

was ever ſo wicked, as to order ſuch a thing, in ſo crude a manner: But th: 

ſending a Commiſſion, to attack the King's erſon, was the ſame thing upon the 

matter; and was all that the Witneſſes had © np Tberefore their not deny- 

ing this, in the terms in which the Witneſſes ſwore it, did plainly imply a Con- 

fellion that it was true. But ſome, who had a mind to deceive themſelves or -- 

thers, laid hold on this, and made great uſe of it, that d ing men had acquitted 

King James of the Aſſaſſination. Such flight colours will ſerve, when people a il 

engaged before-hand to believe, as their affections lead them. 1 

Friend and ir 285 Friend, and Sir William Perkins, were tried next. The firſt of theſe 


Perkins tried, had riſen from mean Beginnings to great credit, and much wealth; He was em- 1 
| uud ſuffered. ployed by King James, and had all this while ſtuck firm to his intereſts :- His Wi 

arſe was more conſidered than his head, and was open on all occaſions, as the 4 g 

Party applied to him: While Parker was formerly in the Tower, upon Infor- 0 
mation of an Aſſaſſination of the King deſigned by him, he furniſhed the money low 
that corrupted his Keepers, and helped him to make his eſcape out of the Tou- g 
er: He knew of the Aſſaſſination, tho” he was not to be an Actor in it: But he er. 
had a Commiſſion for raiſing a Regiment for King James, and he had entertain- an 
ed and payed the Officers, who were to ſerve under him: He had alſo joined 1 


with thoſe who bad ſeat over Charneck, in May 1695, with, che Meſſage co ff. 
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8 in the account of the former year : It appear ing n 
> op —4 Foot, une ore CS YNIg 
2 to join theſe with 2000 Horſe, upon their landing. In 
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ee conſent to the deſign of Aﬀlaſſination, but undertook to bring fv 
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Cook ied For. 0 
the Inva ion. OED. 1 - | 
| for he was not e 


The Cam- The Summer went over, both in Hauders and on the Rhine, without any a! 
gu be- tion: All che Funds given for this year's Service proved defective, but that d 
ad Sea fee- the Land Bank failed totally: And the credit of the Bank of England: was mud 


Carried on with all reer haſte; About eighty thouſand pounds was coined 


ing to the Act of Parliament, were to have the firſt Payments in Milled mone ] | 
but at an unreaſonable. advantage. The King had no money to pay his Arm ; 2 


five: Nor were the French ſtrong enough to make an Impre Fon in any place 
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The Has Toxy af the Reign I 
. — * he had a Reprigvs, and Was aſterwards Fee Ta A 
Were all the Trials and Exegutions-that-evgn this black Conlpiracy drew fr, WM 
the Government; for the King's Inclinations were ſo, merciful, that he ſeeme ih 
zunegſy even under theſe Acts.of necellary Justice. 8 
ht next upon his Trial, on acegunt of the intended Invaſi MS: 
d with the Aſſaſſination; His Trial was conſidered as i, 
traductory to the Harl of dilesbury's ; for the Evidence was the ſume as to bot 
Norter and Goodman were two W ircſſes get him; They had been with hu 
at a meeting, in a Tavern in Leadenhall Street, Where Charnock received hn 
ſtructions to go to Frunce, with the Meſſage formerly mentioned; All RE 
-was brought againſt this, was, that the Maſter of the Tavern, and two of tl 
Ser vants wolte, chat chey remembred well hen that Company: was at the I. 
-vern, for they were often coming into the Room where they ſat, both at dine 
time, and after it; and that they ſaw not Gondman there, nay, they wen 
poſitive, that he was not chere. On the other hand, Porter depoſed, that Gi. 
am was not with them at dinner; but that he came to that Houſe after dinne: m 
and ſent him in a note; upon which, he, with the conſent of the Company, wa. 
aut and brought him in: And then it was certain, that the | Servants of th 
Houſe wert not in that conſtant attendance; nor could they be believed in a 
tive, againſt voſitive evidence ro the contrar 11 Their credit was not ſug 2 2 
— that it might be well ſuppoſed, that, for the intereſt of their houſe, the n 
might be induced to make ſtretches;. The Evidence was believed, and Cuat wa 
found guilty, and condemned; He obtained many ſhort 3 * 
that 'fincere 
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_—_ he would tell all he knew :| But it was viſible he did not d 
ly, his puniſhment ended in a Baniſhment. Sir John Fenwick:was taken; not loy 
after, going over to Franoc, and was ordered to prepare for his Trial: Upon 
which, he ſeemed willing to diſcover all he knew: And in this, he went off a 
on, for he had no mind to die, and hoped to ſave himſelf by ſome practice ora 
ther: Several days were ſet for his Trial, and he new-dela: 

ing ſome new diſcoveries : At laſt, when he ſaw that flight and | 
would not ſerve his turn, he ſcat for the Duke of Devonſbire, and wrote a Papa 
as a diſcovery, which he gave him to be ſcat to the King; And that Duke, 
firming to the Lords Juſtices, that it was not fit that Paper ſhould be ſeen by - 
ny, before the King ſaw it, the matter was ſuſfered to reſt for this time. 


ſhaken. About five Millions of elipt money was brought into the Exchequer} 
And the loſs that the Nation ſultered, by the recoining of the money, amount 
ed to two Millions, and two Hundred Thouſand Pounds. The Coinage 


very Weck: Yet fill this was flow, and the new money was generally ke 
p; ſo that, for ſeveral months, little of it appeared. This = in the frei 
irculation of money, put the Nation into great diſorder : Thoſe who, ; 


for the Loans they had made, kept their Specic up, and would not let it gull 
{ they were in great diſtreſs, which they bore with wonderful patience : By thi 
m - the King could undertake nothing, and was forced 9 phy 2 1 


The King had a mighty Army, and was much ſuper 


. ior to th: Enemy; Vet .Y S 
could do nothing ; And it for a happ 3 
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.it bad bees kept up: But ene Bank eee 

iche agaiaſt both, put us 10 great ſtreights: Tet the Bank ſupplicd the King 
A jn thiscxcremizy, and thereby convinced him, that they were his friends in at- 
ion, as well as intereſt. n ITED | * 


: 


eee ont of che nepeſſity of depending on thoſe, they called Hereticks. The 
as the King's General and Envoy. there, did apprehend there was ſomewhat ' 
ayſterious under it. One ſtep more remained, to ſettle the Peace there; for 
tue Danke of Sauey would not own that he was in amy Negotiation, till he ſhould 
have received the advances of money, that were promiſed him from England and 
ren; tor be much ſer on the heaping of Treaſure, even during the War; 
to which end, he had debaſed his Coin, ſo, that it was not above a ſixth pert in 
intrinſick value, of what it paſſed for. He was always beſet with his Prieſts, 
who were perpetually. complaining of the progreſs, that Hereſy was like to 
make in his Dominions ; He had indeed granted a very full Edict, in favour of 
the Yaudois, reſtoring their former. Liberties and Privileges to them, which the 
Lord Ga//way took care to have put, in the moſt emphatical words, and paſt 
witch all the formalities of Law, to make it as eſſectual, as Laws and Promiſes can 
be: Let every ſtep, that was made in that affair, went againſt the grain, and 
was extorted from him, by the interceſſion of the King and the States, and by 


% -- mn 
n concluſion, the French were grown ſo weary of that War, and found the 
Charge of it ſo heavy, that they offered, as es to reſtore all that had been 
raken, but todemolith Pignerol, and to pay the Duke ſome Millions of Crowns; 
ter: To this he conſented 3- But to cover this Defection from his Allies, it was 
further agreed, that Catiaat ſhould dra his Army 8 before the Duke 
could bring his, to make head againſt him; And that he ſhould be ordered to 
ttempt the Bombardment: of Turin, chat fo che Duke might ſeem to be forced, 
Eby the cxtremity of his affairs, to take ſuch conditions, as were offered him. He 
had a mind to have caſt the blame on his Allies; But they had affiſted him more 
ſectually at this time, than on other occaſions : A Truce was firſt made, and that, 
aſter a few months, was turned into an entire Peace 5 One Article whereof was, 
that the Adilaveze ſhould have a neutrality granted them, in cafe the German For- 
ces were ſent out of Italy 5 All the Fahan Princes and States concurred in this, 
o get rid of the Germans as ſoon as was poflible 3 ſo the Duke of Savoy promiſed 
o join with the French to drive them oat. Valence was the firſt place, that the 
Dake of Savoy attackt 3 There was a = Garriſon in it, and it was better pro- 
ied, than the places of the Spaniards generally were; It was not much preſ- 
ed, and the Siege held ſome weeks, many dying in it. At laſt, the Courts of 
Vienna and Madrid accepted of the Neutrality, and engaged todraw the Germans 
dut of theſe parts, upon an advance of money, which the Princes of Ituiy were 
glad to pay, to be delivered from ſuch troubleſome gueſts. 2 5 + 
Thus ended the War in Piedmont, aſter it had laſted fix years: Pignerol was 
demoliſhed 4 But the French, by the Treaty, might build another Fort at Fe- 
vefirella, which is in the middle of the Hills: And ſo it will not be ſo important as 


l ; 
as * 

"xv 1 - 4 
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y thi ignerol was, tho' it may prove an uncaſy neighbour to the Duke of 52voy. His 

j Daughter was received in France as Dutcheſs of Burgundy, tho' not yet of the 
lace, Lge of Conſent : for ſhe was but ten years old. | 

; Nothing of conſequence paſſed in Catalonia; The French went no further than 


_— 
7 2 
* 


nt f Spain were at this time ſo ill, that, as is uſual upon ſuch occaſions, it was ſuſ- 
Þ-ctcd they were both poiſoned. The King of Spain relapſed often, and at laſt, 
emain'd in that low ſtate of health, in which he ſeemed to be always rather dy- 
ps than living: The Court of France were glad of his recovery; for they were 
ot then in a condition, to undertake ſuch a War, as the Danphin's Pretenſions 
nuſt have engaged them in. a iS 
Vor. II. . er LEED 
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another, and the Gold- 16 
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_ Thc ſecret practiecs in Iraq were now ready to break ut zz The Pope and the A Peace in 
ai had mind to ſend the Germans out of italy, and to take the Duke of Piedmont. 
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1696 In Hungary, the Turks'advanced again towards Tranfſlvania, where the Du, 
of Saxony commanded: the Imperial Army: The — — 8 = 
22 defended themſelves ſo well, that, tho' they were beat, yet it coſt the Turks f $ 
: dear, that the Grand Sejgnior could undertake nothing afterwards; © The Im. 
PpPerialiſts loſt about: el the Turks loſt above twice that number. 
And the Grand Signor went back with an empty Triumph, as he did the for. 
mer year: But another action happened, in a very remote place, which m 
| come to be of a very great conſequence to him. The Maſcovites, after they by E | 
been for ſome years under the divided Monarchy of 'T'wo Brothers, or rather, 
a Siſter, who governed all in their Name, by the death of one of theſe came now = 
under one Czar He entered into an Alliance with the Emperor, againſt R 
Turks, and Azuph, which was reckon'd a ſtrong place, that commanded th. 


Siege, was taken by his Army. This opened the Euxine Sea to him; So that ZE 
if he be furniſhed with men, skilled in the building; and in the failing of Ships L 
this may have conſequences, that may very much diſtreſs'Confantinop/e, and e 1 


Affairs at 


* Fleets came hap 


rge the : 
in defending their Coaſt, was much greater than ours in attacking ir, * 5 0 ; 
the ſtate of affairs in England, and abroad, during this Summer. 

Affairs in Scotland was — rang, eat miſery, by reaſon of two ſucceſſive bad Hi 

Scotland, veſts,” which exhauſted that Nation, and drove away many of their People; 
greateſt number went over to {re/and + A Parliament was held at Edinburgh, and pro 


2 


publick Credit was loſt: The Creation of new Offices, which always was... 
= as a reſource, never to de exhauſted, did = work as Coral 1 BY 
buyers or undertakers appeared: That King's health was thought declining IF 
He affected ſecrecy: and retirement, ſo that both the temper of his mind. an 
the ſtate of his affairs, diſpoſed him to deſire a Peace. One Callieres was ſent 
to make propoſitions to the States, as D. Auaur was prefling the King of Seda 
to offer his Mediation: The States would hearken to no propoſition, till m 
Preliminaries were agreed to; The firſt was, that all things ſhould be brought 


—=—— 
= 


back to the ſtate, in which they were put, by the Treatics of Munſter and N. 
meguen, This imported, not only the reſtoring Mans and Charleroy, but like. 
wiſe Strasburg and Luxemburg, and that, in the ſtate which they were in at pr- 
ſent ; 


1 £ 8 172 —B Wot Wt 7 FF a 
Oe WS > The other Preliminary wis, that France ſhould owti the King, whenſoes 1696 
9 2 Peace ſhould be — The Em prog ' who defigned 5p off a 
iy Negotiation as much as poſſible, moved that this ſhould: be done before the 
Treaty was opened: But the King thought the other was ſufficient, and would 
ot ſuffer the Peace to be obſtructed, by a thing, that might ſeem perſonal to 
Sinſlf To all this, the Court of France, aſter ſome delays, conſented; But 
Nrzat ſpirit of Chicane and Injuſtice, that had reigned ſo long in that Court, did 
ain appear in every ſtep that was made: For they made uſe of equivocal terms, 
a every Paper that was offered in their name: The Hates had felt the effects 
or theſe in former Treaties too ſenſibly, not to be now on their _ againſt 
em: The French ſtill returned to them, and when ſome points feemed to be 
Suite ſettled; new difficulties were ſtill thrown in. It was propoſed by the 
rench, that the Popiſh Religion muſt continue ſill at Srrasbarg," that the King 
pf France could not in conſcience wn that point: It was alfo pretended, that 
= nxemboure was to be reſtored in the ſame ſtate, in which it was, when the French 
ook it: Theſe variations did almoſt break off the Negotiation 3 but the French 
ould not let it fall, and yielded them 1 again So it was vilible-all this was 
only an amuſement, and an artifice, by this he of Peace, to get the Parliament 
f Esgland to declare for it: Since as a Trading Nation muſt grow weary of 
War, ſo the Party they had among us, would join in with the inclination, that 
as now become general to promote the Peace: For tho? our affairs were in all 
eſpects, except that of the Coin, in ſo good a condition, that we felt our ſelves 
arow richer by the War, yet during each Campaign, we ran a greater riſque, 
Shan our Enemies did: For all our preſervation hung on the ſingle thread of the 
King's Litc, and on that proſpect, the Party, that wrought againſt the Govern 
Wmcar, had great hopes, and ated with much ſpirit daring the War, which we 
Shad reaſon do think muſt ſink with a Peace. I 
The Parliament met in November; And at the opening of the Seſſion,” the A Seſſion of 
King, in his Speech to the two Houſes, acquainted them with the Overtures, Parliament 
hat were made towards a Peace: But added, that the beſt way to obtain a good 
one was, to be in a poſture for carrying on the War. The great difficulty was, 
to find a way to reſtore Credit: There was a great Arrear due; All Funds 
ad proved deficient z And the total failing of the Land Bank had brought a 
great confuſion on all payments; The Arrcars were put upon the Funds of the 
Revenue, which had been granted for a term of but five years, and that was 
how ending; So a new continuance of thoſe Revenues was granted; and they 
ere put under the management of the Bank of Eugland, which upon that ſecu- 
ity, undertook the payment of them all. It was long before all this was fully 
ettled: The Bank was not willing to engage in it; yet at laſt it was agreed: 
And the Bank quickly recovered its Credit ſo entirely, that there was no diſ- 
Tount upon the Notes. The Arrear amoumed to ten Millions: And five Mil- 
lions more were to be raiſed for the Charge of the following year. So that one 
Seſſion was to ſecure fifteen Millions, a Sum never before thought poſſible to be 
provided for, in any one Seſſion. There was not Specie enough, for giving that 
quick circulation, which is neceſſary for Trade; So to remedy that, the 'Trea- 
ſury was empowered to give out Notes, to the value of almoſt three Millions, 
which were to circulate as a Species of Money, and to be received in Taxes, and 
ere to fink gradually, as the money ſhould ariſe out of the Fund, that was crea- 
ed to anſwer them; By theſe methods, all the demands, both for Arrears, and 
or the following year, were anſwered. The Commons ſent a Bill to the Lords, 
imiting Elections to future Parliaments, that none ſhould be choſen, but thoſe, 
ho had ſuch a proportion of Eſtate or Money ; 'The Lords ee it: They 
chought it reaſonable to leave the Nation to their freedom, in chooſing their Re- 
vreſentatives in Parliament: It ſeemed both unjuſt and cruel, that ifa poor man 
bad fo fair a Reputation, as to be choſen, notwithſtanding his Poverty, by thofe, 
ho were willing to pay him Wages, that he ſhould be branded with an Inca- 
pacity, becauſe of his ſmall eſtate. Corruption in Elections was to be appre- 
beaded from the rich, rather than from the poor. Another Bill was ſent up by 
che Commons, but rejected by the Lords, prohibiting the Importation of afl 
silke, and Bengajes : This was propoſed, to encourage the Silk Ma- 
| 0 L. II. D d nufacture 
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Kings have their Power from God, and are accountable only to him for the e- 


Many de- 


lays. 


1696 nufacture at home; 


piouſly to enlarge upon it: For it may at firſt view, amn liable to excep. Wl 
P 1 | 


Pounders. The firſt ſort deſired Securities from King James, for the preſer-| 
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deferves to be related in a ſpecial manner; And-the great ſhare that I bore in th, Y 
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from the 2 Wo whom he had given it: At 


6 
_- 


fired an aſſurance. of Life, upon his promiſe to tell all he knew; But the Kin 
refuſed that, and would have it leſt to himſelf, to judge of the truth, and t 


ſhadow or circumſtance, either of proof or of p 
cuſation. The King not being ſatisfied herewit ; 
to a Trial, unleſs he made fuller Diſcoveries: He deſired to be further examina 


ed by the Lords Juſtices, to whom he, being upon Oath, told ſome more Pu- 
ticulars; but he took care to name none of his own fide, but thoſe againft Whon 


Evidence was already brought, or who were ſafe and beyond Sea; Some fe 
others he named, who were in matters of leſs conſequence, that did not amou 
to High Treaſon ; He owned a thread of Negotiations, that had paſſed bet we 
them and King James, or the Court of France; He ſaid, the Earl of Ailesbu 
had gone over to France, and had been admitted to a priyate Audience of th: 
French King, where he had propoſed the ſending over an Army of 30000 Men, 
and had undertaken that a great Body of Gentlemen and Horſes ſhould be 
brought to join them: It appeared by his Diſcoveries, that the Jacobites in Eu 
land were much divided : e were called Compounders, and others Noncom 


vation of the Religion and Libertics of England; whereas, the ſecond ſort ven 
for truſting him upon diſcretion, without asking any terms, putting all in h 
power, and relying entirely on his honour and generofiry. Theſe ſeemed indecl 


ro act more. ſuitably to the great Principle, upon which they all infiſted, tha 
erciſe of it. Dr. Lloyd, the deprived Biſhop of Norwich, was the only eminent 


Clergyman that went into this: And therefore, all that Party bad, upon S.. Eat 
croft's Death, recommended him to King James, to have his nomination for Car Vt e 


n 1 | 
Fenwick put all this in writing, upon aſſurance, that he ſhould not be forced 
to witneſs any part of it. When that was ſeat to the King, all appearing to bc 
ſo erifling, and no other proof being offered, for any part of it, except his ow 
word, which he had ſtipulated, ſhould not be made uſe of, his Majeſty ſent a 
Order to bring him to his Trial. But as the King was ſlow in ſeeding this Or- 
der, ſo the Duke of Devonſbire, who had been in the ſecret Management of the 
matter, was for ſome time in the Country: The Lords Juſtices delayed the mat- 
ter, till he came to Town: And then the King's coming was ſo near, that it ws 
reſpited till he came over. By theſe delays, Fenwick gained his main deſign in i 
them, which was to practiſe upon the Witneſſes. | 9 
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n. as beten wich Würfen; Hewes effebedl hit if he Would g0 bend. 1666 
ca, 7 2 mk a good Sum in hand; and an Annuity ſecured to hitn Ns . 
ie; He bearkned fo far to the propeſition, that he drew thoſe, who wefe in * op- 

reaty wich him, together with the Lady her ſelf, who carried the Sum, that * : 

e was toireceive, to à meeting; where he had provided Witneſſes, who ſhould 

er-hear all char paſſed, and iouid, upen 4 Signal, come ic, and ſeize then 
ich che money; which was done, and @ proſecution upon it was ordered: The 
racdtice was fully proved, and the perſons concerned in it were cenſufed, and 

uniſhed : So Porter was no more tò be deult with. Gondmay was the other Wit- — 
es; Firſt they gathered matter to defume him, in Which his wicked courſe of | 
ite furniſhed them very 'copiotifly ;/But'they truſted not to this method, and 
Wccook themſelves to another, in which they: prevailed more effectually; They 
Perſuaded him to go out of Exgland: And by this means, when the laſt Orders 
ere given for Fenwick's Trial, there were not two Witneſſes againſt him; So 
Wy the courſe of Law, he muſt have been acquitted : The whole was upon this 
pt entire for the Seſfion Of Parliament.” The King ſent to the Houſe of Com- 
ons the two Papers that” Fexwick had ſent him; Frnwict was brought before 
oe Houſe: But he refuſed to give any farther account of the matter contained 
Wn them ; So they rejected them as falſe and ſcandalous, made only to create jea- 
Woufics : And they ordered à Bill of Attainder to be brought againſt 1 » 
Which met with great oppoſition in both Houſes, in every ſtep that was made. 
he Debates were the hotteſt, and held. the longeſt, of any that ever I knew. 
WT he Lords took a very extraordinary method to force all their abſent Members 
o come up; They ſent Meſſengers for them to — them up, which ſeemed 
Jo be a great Breach on their Dignity; For the Pri A Ring a Proxy was 
Wn undoubted Right belonging to their Peerage ; But thoſe, who intended to 
Whrow out the Bill, reſolved to have a full Houſe. The Bill fer forth the Arti- A Bill of 
ces, Fenwick had uſed to gain delays ; and the practice upon Porter, and Goods Attainder a- 
an's eſcape ; the laſt having ſworn "Treaſon againſt him at Cook's Trial, and Sainſt Fen- 
Wikewiſe to the Grand Jury, who had found the Bill againſt him upon that, Evi- mn 
Wicnce. So now Porter appearing, and giving his Evidence againft him, and the 
WE vidence that Goodman had given, being proved, it was interred, that he was 
Euilty of High Treaſon, and that therefore he ought to be Attainted. | | 

The ſubſtance of the Arguments brought againſt this way of proceeding; was, Reaſons 25 

What the Law was all Mens Security, as well as it ought to be their Rat: I gainſt it 
Whis was once broke thro', no Man was ſafe: Men would be preſumed guilty 
ithout legal proofs, and be run down, and deſtroyed by a torrent: Two Wit⸗ 
Peſſes ſeemed neceſſary, by an indiſputable Law of Juſtice, to prove a Man,guil- 
y: The Law of God given to Moſes, as well as the Lawof England, made this 
Peceſſary: And, beſides all former ones, the Law lately made for Trials in Ca- 
es of T reaſon, was ſuch a ſacred one, that it was to be hoped, that even a Par- 
Wiamcnt would not make a Breach upon it. A written Depoſition was no Evi- 
ence, becauſe the Perſon accuſed could not have the benefit of croſs interroga- 
ing the Wirneſs, by which much falſe ſwearing was often detected: Nor could 
he Evidence given in one Trial be brought againſt a Man, who was not a par- 
y in that Trial: The Evidence that was offered to a Grand Jury, was to be 
xamined all over again at the Trial; Till that was done, it was not Evidence. 
t did not appear, that Fenwick himſelf was concerned in the practice upon Por- 
ter; What his Lady did, could not be _ on him: No Evidence was 
drought, that Goodman was practis'd on; So his withdrawing himſelf could not 
de charged on Fenwick. Some very black things were proved againſt Goodman, 
hich would be _ to ſet aſide his TO; tho” he were preſent ; And 
that proof, which had been brought in Cook's Trial, againſt Porter's Evidence, 
ras again made uſe of, to prove that as he was the ſingle Witneſs, ſo he was a 

doubtful and ſuſpected one: Nor was it proper, that a Bill of this nature ſhould 
E degin in the Houſe of Commons, which Gould not take Examinations upon 
» Þ 2 _ This was the ſubſtance of the Arguments, that were urged againſt the 
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0 vernment required, that the Legiſlature ſhould be recurred to, in extraordinan WM 
Reaſons for Caſes, for which effectual Proviſion could not be made by fixed and ſtanding 
Ei. Laws Our Common Law gt HP. out of the Proceedings of the Courts al 
Law: Afterwards, This in caſes of Treaſon was thought too looſe, ſo the L 

i Edward the Third 


in this point was limited, firſt. by che famous Statute in King 4 

time, and then by the Statute in King Edward the Sixth's time; the two Wil 
ö neſſes were to be brou ht face to face with the Cc ſon accuſed: And that the A 
| Law, lately made, had brought the method of Trials to a yet further certainty. 
Let in that, as well as in the Statute of Edward III. Parliamentar | 


45 7 ll as in the Sta Proccedingil 
were ſtill excepted ;.. And indeed, tho” no ſuck: proviſion had 5 


; d; And indeed, tho en ex pre; 
made in the Acts themſelyes, the nature of Government puts always an — Mn 
on, in favour of the Legiſlative Authority. The Legiſlature was indeed boi 
to obſerve Juſtice and Equity, as much, if not more, than the inferior Court 
Becauſe the Supreme Court ought to ſet an Example to all others: But thr 
might ſce cauſe to paſs over Forms, as occaſion ſhould require; This was th 
more reaſonable , among us, becanſe there was. no Nation in the World bei 
England, that had not recourſe. to Torture, when the Evidence! was probab ll 
but defective? That was a mighty; reſtraint; and ſtruck a terror into all People; 
And the freeſt Governments, 2 pn. modern, thought they could nu 
ſubſiſt without it. At preſent, the Venetians have their Civil Iaquiſitors, au] 
the Gri/ons have their High Courts of Juſtice, which act without the Forms a 
Lay, by the abſolute Truſt that is repoſed in them, ſuch as the Romans re poſel 
in Dictators, in the time of their Libert 7. England had neither Torture, nu 
any unlimited Magiſtrate in its Conſtitution; And therefore, upon great Eme. Wl 
gencies, recourſe muſt be had to the Supreme Legiſlature. Forms are neceſſ 
in ſubordinate Courts; But there is no reaſon to tie up the Supreme One N _- 


4 
7 
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is true, hat was done in this way at one time, was often reverſed at another; 
But that was the effect of the violence of the Limes; and was occaſioned often 
by the injuſtice of thoſe Attainders: The Jeg of the inferior Courts wen 
upon the like account often reverſed; But when Parliamentary Attainders wen 
upon 15 grounds, tho” without obſcrving the Forms of Law, they were nee 
blamed, not to ſay condemned. When poiſoning was firſt practiſed in Englani al 
and Par in a pot of Porridge in the Biſhop of Rochefter's Houſe, this, which va 
only Felony, was by a ſpecial Law made to be High Treaſon; And a new Puniſ- N b 
ment was appointed by Act of Parliament: The Poiſoner was boiled alive. WA © 
the Nun of Kent pretended to Viſions, to oppoſe King Henry the Eighth's Divorce, 
and his ſecond. Marriage; and ſaid, if he. married again, he ſhould not live lon 
after it, but ſhould die a Villain's death; This was judged in Parliament to & 
High Treaſon; and ſhe and her Accomplices ſuffered accordingly. After tha 
there paſſed many Attainders in that Reign, only upon Depoſitions, that ven 
read in both "Houſes of Parliament: It is true, theſe were much blamed, au 
there was great cauſe for it; There were too many of them; For this extrea ii 
way of proceeding is to be put in practice but ſeldom, and upon great occaſion 
Whereas, many of theſe went upon ſlight grounds, ſuch as the uttering ſon: Wn 


W 
SN and indecent Words, or the uſing ſome Embroidery in Garments an, 
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oats of Arms, with an ill intent. But that, which was indeed execrable, w 7 
that perſons in Priſon were attainted, without being heard in their own defence 

This was ſo contrary to natural Juſtice, that it could not be enough condemned 
In King Edward the Sixth's time, the Lord Seimour was attainted in the ſam 
manner, only with this difference, that the Witneſſes were brought to the Bail 
and there examined; Whereas, formerly, they, proceeded upon ſome Depoſit- 
ons, that were read to them: At the Duke of r/et's Trial, which was bott © 
for High Treaſon and for Felony, in which he was acquitted of the former, bu 
found gullty of the latter, Depoſitions were only read againſt him; But th 
Witneſſes were not brought face to face, as he preſſed, they might be: Upal 
which it was, that the following Parliament enacted, that the Accuſers (that i 
the Witneſſes) ſhould be examined face to face, if they were alive: In Queer 
Eizabah's time, the Parliament went out of the method of Law, in all the ſtep 
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nar WY ge ps of their Proceedings againſt-the Queen of Seors  . Tt is true, there were no 
dia Parliamentary Attainders in England, during that long and glorious Reign, up- VL 
ts on which, thoſe who oppoſed the Bill, inſiſted much; Vet that was only, be- 
Li SS cauſc there then was no occaſion here in England tor any ſuch Bill; But in re- 
rd n, where ſome things were notoriouſly true, which yet could not be legally 

Wit roved, that Government was forced to have, on many different occaſions, re- 


cerned in the Gunpowder Plot, and choſe to be killed, rather thati taken, were 
by A& of Parliament, attainted after their Death; which the Courts of Law 
could not do, fince by our Law, a Man's Crimes die with himſelf; for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe he cannot make his own Defence, nor can his Children do it for 
nim. The famous Attainder of the Earl of Srrafford, in King Charks the Firſt's 
= time, has been much and juſtly cenſured; not ſo much, becauſe” it paſt by Bill, 
Was becauſe of the Tnjuſtice of it; He was accuſed, for having ſald, upon the 
Houſe of Commons refuſing to grant the Subſidies, the King had asked, That the 
| King was abſolved from all the Rules of Government, und might make uſe of force to ſul- 
due this Kingdom, Theſe words were proved only by one Witneſs, all the reſt 
of the Council, who were preſent,  depoling, that they remembred no ſuch Words, 
= and were poſitive, that the Debate ran only upon the War with Scotland ; So 
chat tho' ris Kingdom, fingly taken, muſt be meant of England, yet it might well be 
meant of that Kingdom,which'was the Subject then of the Debate; Since then the 
words were capable of | | er 
and they who heard them, affirmed that a”; were meant and underſtood in that 
ſenſe, it was a moſt pernicious Precedent, firſt to take them in the moſt odious 
ſenſe poſſible, and then to deſtroy him who ſaid them, upon the teſtimony of one 
== fingle exceptionable Witneſs ; Whereas, if, upon the Commons refuſing to grant 
= the King's demand, he had plainly. adviſed the King to ſubdue his People by 
force, it is hard to tell, what the Parliament might not juſtly have done, or 
9 would not do again in the like caſe. In King Charles the Second's time, ſome 
of the moſt eminent of the Regicides were attainted after they were dead; and in 
King Yames's time, the Duke of Monmouth was attainted, by Bill: Theſe laſt At- 
W tainders had their firſt beginning in the Houſe of Commons, Thus it appeared, 
that theſe laſt two a years, not to mention much antienter Precedents, the 
| wy Nation had upon extraordinary occaſions proceeded in this Parliamentary way 
in by Bill. There were already many Precedents of this method; And where- 
ss it was ſaid, that an ill Parliament might carry theſe too far; It is certain, 
che Nation, and every Perſon in it, muſt be ſafe, when they are in their own 
hands, or in thoſe of a Repreſentative choſen by themſelves: As on the other 
band, if that be ill choſen, there is no help for it; the Nation muſt periſh, for 
it is by their own fault; T | 
of proceeding, if they intend to make an ill uſe of them: But a Precedent is on- 
ly a ground or warrant for the like proceeding, upon the like occaſion, os 
Two Rules were laid down for all Bills of this nature: Firſt, that the Mat- 
cer be of a very extraordinary nature: Leſſer Crimes had better be paſſed over, 
©ban puniſhed by the Legiſlature. Of all the Crimes, that can be contrived a- 
= g2ainſt the Nation, certainly the moſt heinous one is, that of bringing in a Fo- 
reign Force to conquer us: This ruines both Us, and our Poſterity for ever: 
Diſtractions at home, how fatal ſoever, even tho' they ſhould end ever ſo tragi- 
cally, as ours once did in the Murder of the King, and in a Military Uſurpation, 
yet were capable of a Criſis and. a Cure. In the Year 1660, we came again to 
our wits, and all was ſet right again; Whereas, there is no proſpect after a Fo- 
reign Conqueſt, but of Slavery and Miſery : And how black ſoever the aſſaſſi- 
| nating the King muſt needs appear, yet a Foreign Conqueſt was worſe, it was 
aſſaſſinating rhe Kingdom: And therefore the inviting and contriving that, muſt 
be the blackeſt of Crimes. Bur, as the importance of the matter ought to be 
equal to ſuch an unuſual way of proceeding, ſo the certainty of the Facts ought 
to be ſuch, that if the defects in Legal Proof, are to be ſupplied, yet this ought 
to be done upon ſuch grounds, as make the Fact charged appear ſo evidently 
true, that tho a Court of Law could not proceed upon it, yet no Man could 
raiſe in himſelf a doubt concerning it. Antiently, Treaſon was judged, as Fe- 
lony ſtill is, upon ſuch preſumprions, as ſatisfied the Jury : The Law has now 
limited this to two Witneſſes brought face to face; But the Parliament may ſtill 
Vor. II, Ec taks 
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courſe to this method. In King James the Firſt's time, thoſe who were con- 


that fayourable ſenſe, and that both he who Tpoke them, 


hey have already too many Precedents for this way 


The grounds 
upon which 
ſuch a Bill 

was neceſſa· 


ry and juſt, 


The Bill 
paſl 


"Hake that Wis” 1 1255 11 50 to We of: bac 


dose; Al * unfouched, ſound and true. The only circumſtance ini 
Ah the 1 zeec * ſt who ſulfer'd on his Evidence, Tetined to con. 
tiadift Rin, Was Map King James's Commiffon: Yet none of them 6 


6 nied really "what Porter hi I get ed, which was, that Chathock told him, tha if 


| he ad, pip to bag or Frei Tong hs upon this occali ion, * made uſe l 


ed the Conf pirators © ts very 


alt Was 5 6 


ins wetter, : 


otdinaty Jo Elen. chere Was on 
N 22 5 we ahh Whole imony, {ſeveral 4 550 175 fi Sandee! 
Aud Had ales c 12885 at their THat, gor At theit Death, difpro 
Wl or denied 0 A of his e en I he had been too much: 

ip bertine 1 in the 25 7 of his Life, chat did not deſt 165 0 8 credit as a Witneſs: 
u the firſt Tri might have made hith a dodbcfii Weg ſ3.; 2 What bai 


* fince,h 14 05 Reg yed the, ! Feng y even of ſu 15 u Evidence : 49 


had been ig intereſt concerned, to enquire png E Lite and in di 
125 75 caſe had 2d fall time £ 59] Kd every circamſtance of his Depoſition i 


eee and Bl ' nothing was diſcovered that could fo much as create: 


+ 


4 ere was a . N or 
* 


come from King Jenes, for attacking the Prive 
denie: A there wis a = E 
Fd riend, and' Sir William Per erkins, Were con. 


2 Conſultation now given in Evidence againtt Ferit: 
* . not. Geaying 11 : on the or. 1 JR all they tl 
155 1 could wy ſed, that, if there had been a tittle in the” rl 3 | 


 hould both haye been ſo far wanting to themſelvez e 
32 to their Beende de were to be tried upon the ſame Evidence, as not to hl 3 


gelt manner: Theſe thing: 1 more undeniably = 
Evidence of ten Witneſſes could itneſſes might con 
re to fc 01 K* But in this caſe, ry Circumſtance took away the j 


| Any no- I 2 - 
Aer 8 e might well page el guilty, for no] 6 coul | 1 . 


Werde were V jealous of their Liberty ; But how Jens Dell I 
Tha 115 ordi See 25 when any of their Citizens ſeemed to hari | 1 


5 lign of makin nfl King, they either ercated a Pictator to ſuppreſs, u 
roy ü © e 8 Peop 12 Proc ededd againſt him, in a ſummary way. k 
the Þ f 5 N 8 Citizen 75 Id be put to Death for any Crime wha 

ret ſuch re 


d di. th e 2 222 a y to En ch even To ware 99 711 when i | 4 2 


np. 
Be 


e one, to protect thoſe, who 2258 in a Plot againſt the other. This 277 
Gon was much reſented by thoſe, who 1 gta this Bill, as BITS, Pl bi 2 
ter reflection upon them, 157 oppor I 

In concluſion, the Bill paſſed, 
of Lords; 'The Royal Ailcat ln given to it; Faust then made all pol F 
ble app plications to %e Kinj for a Reo rieve; And as à main ground for full . 
and as an article of merit, related how he had "ved the King” 8 ile, two year 1 
before, as was already told in the beginning of the year 1695. But as this Fall 1 E 
could not be proved, ſo it could confer no obligation on the King, fince he hl 
given him no warning of his danger; And accerding to his own ſtory, had truf- 

els, when the promiſed to purſue their de 
ſign no farther, which he had i 90 rc: bn to do. So that this pretenſion was not 
much conſidered ; But he was preſt to make a full Diſcovery; And for ſony 1 
days he ſeemed to be in ſome ſuſpence, what courſe to take. "He deſired to be 
fecured, that nothing which he confeſt, ſhould turn to his own Prejudice: I 
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eee er Leds ent er Addreſs to the Ning, intreating, that they might 1697 
M. ——— trien this Promiſe; Nd cht ws readily granted. Tie hes AY 
Her gend, cker, 1 Gonfefſion, be mighe be aſſured of 
WE. Pardon, without being obliged: to ea Witneſs againſt any other Perfon : 
To this, the Lords unſwcred, that he had to do with Men of Honour, and that 
wot truſt to their Diſcretion 5 that they would mediate for him with the 
Wins, in proportion as they mould find his Diſcoverics ſincere and ant: 
en ee ch King hichero, had not been ſuch, as to induce the Lords 
c raft to dis Candour, it was much more reaſonable, that he ſhould truſt to 
e. 1 : of any Diſcoveries from him were laid aſide. But 
netter of another natufe broke out, which, but for its ſingufar Circaniftarices, = 
tree deſerves to be men tions. in blow Sd et bn, | 
here ws one Sb, a Nephew of Sir Hilkam Perkins, who had for Tome Practices a- 
e been in Treaty at the Duke of Shrewsbery's Office, pretending that he could Pur the | 
= bitts : He ſem many dark -and-ambiguous Letters to that Duke's Under-Se 
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never had enough. Indeed, before 
out, he had given ſuch mm wrap when it was diſcovered, 
fiowh much more of itzthan he thought fit to tell. One 

days before it was intended to have been put in Execu- 
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d not named himſelf (about which he expreſt too vehement a concern) but 
at hc had named Lord Shretosbury, it was ſaid, that he entred into a Negotiz« 
on with the Dutcheſs of Norſolk, that ſhe ſhould, by Fenwick's Lady, encou- 
ce him to perfiſt in his Diſcoveries; And that he dictated ſome Papers to the 
WD ucchels, that ſhould be offered ro him, as an additional one; In which, man- 

A 57 ſtories were related, which had been told — King, and might be believed 
i or. II. | Ce 2 


by 


y him; And by, 
| Pi Paper 


ws | probably have had great effect. The Dutcheſs of 1 declared, that he had 
| dictated all theſe Schemes of his to her, ho copied them, and handed them to 
Fenwick; And that he had leſt one Paper with ber; It was ſhort, but contained Bl 
| an Abſtract of the whole deſign, and referred to a larger one, which he had on 
| dictated to her. The Datcheſs ſaid, ſhe had placed a Gentlewoman, who carr. Wn 
ed her [Meſſages to Femwick's Lady, to overhear all that paſt ; So that ſhe both Wl 
had another Witneſs, to ſupport: the Truth of what ſhe related, and a P. 
per left by him with her. She-ſaid,' that Feywick would not be guided by him; Be 
And faid, he would not meddle with contrived Diſcoveries: | That .thereupcy BR. 
this Lord was highly provoked 3 He ſaid, if Fenwick would follow his Advice, 
he would certainly ſave him; But if he would not, he would get the Bill to pas, 
And indeed, when that matter was depending, he ſpoke two full hours in the 
| Houſe of Lords, in favour of the Bill, with a peculiar vehemence. / | Ferwict', nl 
Lady, being much - provoked at this, got her Nephew the Earl of Carlile, u 
move the Lords, that Fenmic might be examined, concerning any Advices tha 
had been ſent him, with relation to his Diſcoveries : And upon this, Fenvici . 
. told what his Lady had brought him, and thereupon, the Dutcheſs of Nor 

: and her Confident, were likewiſe i ated, and gave the account which 1 

have here related: In concluſion, Smith's Letters were read, and he himſelf ws 

| examined: This held the Lords ſeveral days; For the Earl of Portiand, by the 

King's Orders, produced all Smith's Papers: By them it appeared, that hc was : 
very inſignificant Spy, who was always — in his old ſtrain of asking Mone, al 
and taking no care to deſerve it. The Earl of *** was, upon the Accuſation aut 
Evidence above: mentioned, ſent to the Tower, and turned out of all his E. 
ployments. But the Court had no mind to have the matter farther examined in- 
to; For the King ſpoke to my ſelf. to do all I could, to ſoften his Cenſure = 
which he afterwards acknowledged I had done. I did not know what ner 
ſcheme of Confuſion might have been opened by him, in his on excuſe. TEñ i 

Houſe of Lords was much ſet againſt him, and ſeemed reſolved to go gre l. 

Lengths: To allay that heat, I put them in mind, that he ſet, the Revolutia 

firſt on foot; and was a great promoter of it, coming twice over to Holland, u 
that end; I then moved, that he ſhould: be ſent to the Tower; This was agree eg 
to, and he lay there till the end of the Seſſion, and was removed from all his Pi- l 
ces: But that loſs, as was believed, was ſecretly made up to him, for the Cour 
was reſolved not to loſe him quitſee . 'Y 

Fenwick's Ex: © Fenwick ſeeing no hope was left, prepared himſelf to die; He deſired: the 4. 

| ecution, ſiſtance of one of the deprived Biſhops, which was not eaſily granted; But un 
that, and in ſeveral other matters, I did him ſuch ſervice, that he wrote me 

Letter of thanks upon it. He was beheaded on Tower- Hill, and died very con- 

ſed, in a much better temper, than was to be expected; For his Life hi 

en very irregular. At the place of his Execution, he delivered a Paper i 
writing, wherein he did not deny the Facts, that had been ſworn. againſt hin 
but complained of the Injuſtice of the Procedure, and left his Thanks to tho 

who had voted againſt the Bill. He owned his Loyalty to King James, and u 

the Prince of Wales after him; But mentioned the Deſign of 22 Kin 
William, in terms full of horror. The Paper was ſuppoſed to have been drawn 
by Biſhop White, and the Jacobites were much provoked with the Paragraph 
laſt mentioned. This was the concluſion of that unacce ptable affair, in w ich 19 
had a much larger ſhare, than might ſeem to become a Man of my Profeſſion Wn” 
But the Houſe of Lords, by ſevere Votes, obliged all the Peers to be preſcn AP! 
and to give their Votes in the matter: Since-I was therefore convinced, that i. 
was guilty of the Crime laid to his charge, and that, ſuch a method of proceei 
ing was not only lawful, but in ſome caſes neceſſary ; And'fince, by a ſcara_ 

I made into Attainders and Parliamentary Proceedings, when I wrote the HH 
of the Reformation, I had ſeen further into thoſe matters, than otherwil- i 
ould ever have done; I thought, it was incumbent on me, when my opininl 

determined me to the ſeyerer fide, to offer what Reaſons occurred to * * | 
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Beet of che Sakon of Pailigment was at an end; the King 


—_ Aſſoon as the re 
121 vont beyond Sea; The Summer paſſed over very quietly in Elan, for the Ja- 
. and-flens:\ "The French were reſolved to haye Peace ar 
jny rare, "by cht end ef the yar? They therefore Rudted co pull matters as fat 
/poſſible;"daring\chis Campaign,that"they"riighe- obrgin ch? Petter terms, and 
wr their King might ſtill, ro-outward- appearance, maintain « Suporiority in the 
ield, as if nothing could ſtand before Him, and from thence might indulge his 
aſting that, *notwithtinding all his Succeſſes, he was willing to ſa- 
antages; to the quiet of Europe. The Campaign was opened 


anity-in boaſtir 
rifice his -own'a 


f 3 bur Coin and Credit; ſer the King's Preparations fo far back, that be could not 


s diligence preventing them, poſſeſt himſelf of an advantageous Camp, about 
eee hours befote the French could reach it; by which they were wholly inca- 


l che Summer; The reſt of the time was ſpent in Negotiation. © 


* 


2 erted in the King's Army, and, upon changing his Religion, was now at the 
cad: of the German Troops, that Were ſent into Spain. The Viceroy (whether 


Sour would acerue to a Stranger, if the Place ſhoul 

= to do his part, that he was ſurprized, and his ſmall Army was routed. The 
ron was large and Ht fortified, yet it held out two Months, after the Trench- 
wvoere op — : Sd that time was given to the — ſufficient to have 
Sought Relief from:che furtheſt corner of Spain Nothing had happened, du- 
oog the whole courſe of the War, that did more evidently demonſtrate the ſee- 


re 3 Hitherto, the Spaniards, who contributed the leaſt towards carry. 
g on the War, were the moſt backward to all Overtures of Peace: They had 
i littlc of rhe Miſeries of War, and thought themſelves out of its reach: But 
ow, France ny Avia, of ſo important a Place, which cut off all their Com- 
unication with Hay; They became as carneſt for Peace, as they had hitherto 


he 4. n averſe from it. 


cation of my Note: But this did not exempt me, from falling under a great 
| load of Cenſure, upon this oecaſion. oft e eee ee, 


Affairs in 
Flanders. 


| 2 with. the Siege of Abi; The Place was ill furniſhed, and the bad ſtate, 'both of 


eas in time to relieve it. Frem thenee, the French were advancing towards 
1 Prufſels, on deſign, either to take or bombard it! But the King, by a very ha p- 


Barcelona, commanded by the Duke of Vendome, and their Fleet came to his aſ- hen 
tance: The Garriſon was under the Command of 'a Prince of Heſſe, who had T 


** 7 by 3 ; 
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dacitated to ereoute theit Deſign. Aſter this, there was no more Action in Han-. 


7 The Fyench were more ſuceeſsful in Catalonia; They ſent an Army a ainſt Barcelona ta- 


by the 
4 


I by '« Fate common to ull the Spaniards, or from a Ness, that the whole Ho- 
— hold ont) ſo entirely neglect- 


3 leneſs, into which that Monarchy was fallen; For no Relief was ſent to Bar- 
„, fo that they were forced to Capitulate. By this, the French | ran a 


gut ü Nor was this all their Danger: A Squadron bad been ſent, at the fame A 2 
1 | quadron in 

the Weſt-In- - 

dies. 


ane, co ſeize on the Plate Fleet in the Hei- Indies; The King ordered a Squa 


43 The French finding, chat the Galleons were already got to the Havana, where 


French, and had ſome ee, over them; but did not purſue it. The French 
ied to the North, towards Newfoundland, where we had another Squadron 
ing, which was ſent with ſome Land Forces, to recover Hudſon's Bay: Theſe 


ron, which he had lying at Cadiz, to fail after them, and aſſiſt the Spaniards. 


The Fleer The Duke of Lorrain, the Prince of Baden, and Don Livio Ode/chalchi, * Z 
(a) _ 
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of much partiality,: On all ſuch. occaſions, the unſortunate muſt expect to h 
blamed, and to outward appearance, there was much room given, either to cen. 

ſure the Orders, or the execution of them. The King owned; he did not un. 
Aeerſtand thoſe matters: And Ruſſel, now made Earl of Orford, had both the Ad. 

| miralty and the Navy Board, in a great dependance on himſelf; So that he vu 

conſidered almoſt, as much, as if he had been Lord High Admiral: He was ty Wl 

| much in the power of thoſe, in whom he, conmend, and truſted them too fr. 
| And it was generally believed, that there was much Corruption, as it was c. 
tain there was much Faction, if not Treachery, in the conduct of our Marie 

Our Miſcarriages made all people cry, that we-muſt haye a Peace, for we coul 

not manage thẽ War to any good purpoſe; Since, not withſtanding our great ſ. 

periority at Sea, the French conducted their matters ſo much better than us, uu 

we were Loſers, even in that Element, here we uſed to triumph moſt. Ou 

Squadron, in the Bay of Mexico, did very litt le ſexvioo; They 1 ani 

deſtroyed ſome of the Freuch Colonies; And that ſent to Hud Ions Bay, found il 

quite abandoned by the French; ſo that both returned home inglorious. 


The King A great change of affairs happened this year in Poland Their King, 7% 
232 Sobieski, after he had long — the Fame he bad got, by raiſing the Sic WA. 
Death. of Vienna, died at laſt under a general contempt... He was going backwards 2 
- forwards, as his Queen's Negoriations, in the Court of France were entertaine; WR. 
 .-1,0r rejected His vernment was ſo feeble and disjointed at home, that all thc 1 
Diets broke up upon Preliminaries, before they could, according to their form = 
to give his Son an intereſt in the ſucceeding Election. And upon his Death, 1 
great party appeared for him, notwithſtanding the general averſion to the Ms. IF 
ther: But the Poli Nobility reſolved: to make no haſte with their Election, es 
they plainly ſet the Crown to Sale; And encouraged all Candidates that wou 
bid for it; One Party declared tor the Prince of Conti, of which their Primat, Wl 
then a Cardinal, was the Head; The Emperor did all he could to ſupport t 
late King's Son; but when he ſaw the French Party were too ſtrong for him, i: WM 
was willing to join With any other Pretender. | 330 LL 


of Saxony Tnnocent's Nephew were all named; But theſe not being likely to ſucceed, a N 
_— g gotiation was ſecretly managed with the EleQor of Saxony, which ſucceeded oi 
well, that he was prevailed on to change his Religion, to advance his Troop 
towards the Frontier of Poland, to diſtribute Eight Millions of Florins among 
the Poles, and to promiſe to confirm all their Privileges, and in particular, u, 
ndertake the Siege of Caminieck. He conſented to all this, and declared him 

elf a Candidate, a very few Days before the Election; And ſo he was ſet up bj 

the Imperialiſts, in oppoſition. to the French party: His: Party became quick} 

ſo ſtrong, that tho, upon the firſt appearance at the Election, while every one di 

the Competitors was trying his ſtrength, the French Party was the ſtrongeſt, au 

was ſo declared by the Cardinal ; yet when the other Pretenders ſaw, that ther 

could not carry the Election for themſelves, they united in oppoſition to th 

French Intereſt, and gave over all their Voices to the Elector of Saxony, bf 

which his Party became much the ſtrongeſt, ſo he was proclaimed the Elec 
King. The Cardinal gave notice to the Court of France, of what had been don: 
in favour of the Prince of Conti; and deſired that he might be ſent quickly th- 
ther, well furniſhed with Arms and Ammunition, but chiefly with Money. Bu 
the Party for Saxony made more diſpatch; that, Elector lay nearer, and had bot 
his Money and Troops ready, ſo he took the Oaths that were required, and go 
the Change of his Religion to be atteſted by the Imperial Court: He made 2 
the haſte he could with his Army to Cracow, and he was ſoon after Crowned, vill 
the great joy of the Imperial Party, but the unexpreſſible trouble of all his Su- 

pe Secult n bby 4 
I be Secular Men, there ſaw, t e ſupporting this Elective Crown, wou 
ruin his Hereditary Dominions: And tho — * the concerns of the Pro _, 
teſtant Religion to heart, were much more troubled; when they-faw that Hou: Da— 

under whoſe Protection their Religion grew up at firſt, now Fl off to Poperyi 

It is true, the preſent Family, ever fince Maurice's time, had thewed very 11 3 
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es) in that Canſe? The Elected King had ſo malls ſhare of Religion in himſelf, 1697 
Dat little was do be erpected from him: Nor was it much apprehended that he ({VW NJ. 
ould become a Bigot, or turn a Perſecutor: But ſuch was the eagerneſs of the 
e pich Ciergy toward the ſuppreſſing what they call Hereſy, and perpetual 
aſoativns Wien which therefore they would poſſeſs the Poles, were like to be 
ch; in caſe he uſed” no violence towards his Saxon Subjects, as poſſibly might 
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ave great effects on him; ſo that it is no wonder, if (xe eg ſtruck with a ge- 
al Tonſternation, upon his tevolts. His EleQoreſs, cho? a very young per- 
, deſeended of the Houſe of Brandenburg, expreſſed ſo extraordinary a mea- 
ee of zeal and piety upon this ocgaſion, that it contributed much to the preſent 
erung of their fears: The new King tent à Popiſh Statholder to Dreſden, but 
= wcak a Man, that there was no reaſon Kay ng ery much from any conduct 
is. He alſo ſent them all the aſſurances, that could be given in words, that 
would make no Change among them, nor bas he hitherto made any ſteps to- 
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ts of his Education, chat, in order to the correcting theſe, he reſolved! to 
= : little into the World, for better Information: He was forming great De- 
Bn; He intended to make à navigable Canal between the Volga and the Tanais, 
—y which, he might carry both materials and proviſions for a Fleet to Azuph ; 
a when that Communication was opened, he apprehended great things might 
done afterwards; He therefore intended to ſee the Fleets ot Holland: and Eng- 
„, and to make himielf as much Maſter of that matter, as his Genius could 
Me- e up to. He ſent an Embaſſy to Holland, to regulate ſome matters of Com- 
crce, and to ſee if they would aſſiſt him in the War, he was deſigning againſt. 
au; When the Ambaſſadors were ſer; out, he ſettled his Aflairs in fuch 
ads, as he truſted moſt to, and with a ſmall retinue of two or three Servants, 
ſecretly followed his roy 5 quickly overtook them; He diſco- 
&ccd himſelf firſt to the Elector of Brandonbourg, who was then in Pruffa, 
king on the Diſpute, that was like to ariſe in Poland, in which, if a War 
ould follow, he might be forced to have a ſhare : The Czar concerned himſelf 
aach in the matter, not only by reaſon of the Neighbourhood, but becauſe he 
red, that if the French Party ſhould prevail, France being in Alliance with 
erk, a King ſent from theuce would probably not only make a Peace with 
e Turk, but turn his Arms againſt himſelf, which would hinder all his Deſigns 
ra great Fleet. The French Party was ſtrongeſt in Lithuania: Therefore the 
ar ſent Orders to his Generals, to bring a great Army to the Frontier of that 
utchy, to be ready to break into it, if a War ſhould 2 in Polaud And 
e wcrc told, that the terror of this had wy or effect: From Praſſia the Czar 
eat into Heard; and thence: came over to England; therefore I will refer all 
Dat I ſhall ſay concerning him, to the time of his leaving England, _ 
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he got out, and failed to Dantzick ; But that City had declared for the new 
ig, ſo they would not ſuffer him to land, with all thoſe that had come with 
n; They only conſented to ſuffer himſelf to Land, with a ſmall Retinue; This 
thought would not become him; So he landed at Marienbourg, where he was 
et by ſome ot the Chief of his Party; They preſſed him to diſtribute, the Mo- 
, that he had brought from France, among them; And promifed to return 
ickly to him with a great Force; But he was limited by his Inſtructions, and 
old ſeea good Force before he would part with his Treaſure. The new King 
r ſome Troops to diſperſe thoſe, who were coming together to ſerve him, 
theſe had once almoſt ſeized on the Prince himſelf ; But he acted after that, 
3 th great caution, and would not truſt the Poles ; He ſaw no appearance of 
Py force, like to be brought to him, equal to the Undertaking, and fearin 

ft, if he ſtayed too long, he ſhould be frozen up in the Baltick, he came . 
Dankirk : The Cardinal ſtood out ſtill: The Court of Rome rejoyced at the 
ended Converſion of the new King, and owned him; But he quickly ſaw 
ha ſcene of difficulties, that he had reaſon to repent his embarking himſelf, 
1 Vor. II. F f 2 in 


Avery unuſual accident happened at this time, that ſerved not a little to his The Czar | 
ict Eſtabliſhment on the Throne of Poland. The Czar was fo ſenſible of ae — 


A Fleet was ordered at Dunkirk, to carry the Prince of Conti to Poland. A »Er 


Y quadron of ours, that lay before that Port, kept him in for ſome time; At to Dantrick. 


| | 
| 9 ex zertäking. I. e e ge „i 
| to the Political *COnCercis of Europe, that — ene 
TO D particular mention ould bemage: gs ic lies at 4 great diſtana W 
" | . from us; It had ſome Influence, — he French, now to be moro carne 
| 8 tor 4 Peace; For if they had got a Paluna iii: their dependance, tha 


* 1 habe given them à great Inceret r Northern Part, wirh ae 20 
2 both to aſſiſt the Turk and the Malecontents in Hungary.” of 
The Treaty The. * — for a Peace Was held at Nyftoick, a nc" ey the King 
of Mf, between" the! and Deiſt. The ohief of our! 8 el 
| of Pembroke, a of eminent Virtuc,and of 
ticularly in the Mathenaricks': This made hin — ative and 1 4 
— in his Notions; He had great application, but hetivedraietle too mud I 
out of the World, tho in a publick Station; a little more among | 
would give him che laſt finiſhing: There was ſomorrhat, in his perſon and may 
ner, that created him an univerſal ref] pee ; for we had no Man among us, wholl 
"all ſides loved ant! honoured ſo much, as chey did him 2 "There were Evo: orden 
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E I, br ed with him in that Embaſſy. WC ne £67 go mtc 
The * gf The King of Sweden was: recoived as Mediator; but he died before: any pul 
Sweden's ſo was made in the Treaty: His Son, Wh — him in his Throne, n 


| | on. „ 45 received to ſucceed him in tlie Mediation. The Father was a rou oh al 
tor at the boiſterous Man; He loved fatiguey-and was free from Vice z He * ul 
Treaty of Kingdom to a Military State, and was ever going round: it, to bor:{tc how 1 
Ryſwick. 2 were ordered, and -his- Diſeipline obſerved: He looked narrowly | = 
c Admitliſtrarion 3" He had quite altered the Conſtitution of his Nia 1 | 
2 It was formerly y changed from being an Elective, to be a Hefeditary Kin 3 5 
dom, yet till his time, it had conrinued to be rather an Ariſtocracy, than a M 
= narchy; But he go 6 es Power of the Senators to be quite taken away, fo tu 
gt it was left free to yy to make uſe of fuch Counſellors: as he ſhould chooſ Wl 
— 9 | The Senators had enriched themſelves, and oppreſſed the People; They h 
e | far ute the Revenges of the 3 and im c Reigns, in which the S Sor; 
the Senators bad kalen care: of: chemſelbes, and had ripped the Gt 
cine, the moyed for a general Reſumption, and łhis he obtained catily of H 
—— 8646 Who, as they envied the Wealth of the Senators, ſo they hopeqꝗ t 3 
by. makiog the King rich, the People would be lefs charged with ane; Tru 
was not all; He got likewiſe an Act of Reviſion; by which thoſe who h 
Grants were to aut for the mean profits, and this. was applied even to tho 
who had Grants upon valuable Conſiderations; for when it appeared, that tif 
valuable Conſideration was ſatisfied, they were to account for all they had nf 
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| ceived over and above that, and to repay this, with the Intereſt of the Mone i 
| at-12 per Cent. for all the'Years they had enjoyed i it. This brought a great Dail L 
| on all the Senators and hen. Families of the: Kingdom, i it did — ruin tha 


and leſt them at Mercy; And when the King took from them all they had, ii 
kept them ſtill in a — ndance upon him, n them 7 eee in the / 9 
my or Militia that he 36771 
After that, he procure. dof the States of his Lim an abſolute Aurborif 
to goyern them as he thought fit, and according to Law; But even this limin 
tion ſeemed uneaſy, and their Slavery was finithed b another Act, which 
„that he ſhould not be obliged to govern aw, but by his meer wil 

and Pleaſure : So ſucceſsful was he, in the ſpace — five Years, to ruin all ti 4 
Families in his Kingdom, and to deſtroy their" Laws and Liberties and that Wan 
1 own conſent: He died when his Son was but fiſteen years old, and ga 3 
hopes of _ aq actire, warlike, and indefatigable e "which 2 

cign ever ſince has emonitrared to the World. I 
he firſt act of his Reign, was the Mediation at Ry/wick, where the Treu 
went on but ſlowly, till Hariay, the firſt of the French Plenipotentiarics, ca 
to the Hague, who, as was believed, had the ſecret. He ſhewed à fairer ind 3 
nation, chan had peared in the others, to treat frankly and honourably; ul 
6 clxral te Dit char: wa won vr reſi dr ſn "un Ewe  chey voi 
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ang 1 ence with the Earl of Porn, and by er 

arnct Wn it tires; and were long alone: That Lord told me Himſelf, chat t 

i tha Confererices, was concerning King Jumer The King deſired 

er e France intended to'difpote of him, and how he could 

To re the other: The fing of Frovce would not rendunce 
- auy Article of the Treaty: But it was agreed between 


give Eim ud Alliſtanee, nor give the King 


, his Queen ſhould have 
ſettled after his Death, 


an officer matters were concerted; Spain was now as 7 7 of Delays, as 
inn Bin and the Kater had no other concern in the Tr | 
i are their Allies, and to ſettle a Barrier in the Netherlands; So in September the 
ET reaty was ſigned by all, except the German Princes: But a ſet time was = 
1 excep + 


I hey could 8 longer, did 
t laſt conſent to it. A new piece of Treachery, againſt the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, broke out in the conclufion of all: The French declared that, that part of 
h 4 which was ſtipulated to be reſtored in the ſtate in which it Was, 
y virtue of that Artic, was to continue in the ſame ſfate, with relation to 
ine eigen, in Which it was at that time: By this, ſeveraF Churches were to be 
o ondemned, that otherwiſe, according to the Laws of the Empire, and in par- 
ticular of thoſe Dominions, were to be reſtored to the Proteſtants : The Elee- 
er ane accepted of the condition very willingly, being bigotted to a — 2 
crc: But ſome of the Princes, the King of Sweden in particular, as Du 
roms, refuſed to ſubmit to it: But this had been ſecretly concerted, a- 
28 oug che hole Popiſh: Party, who 'were always firm to the Intereſts of their 
—_—cligion, and zealous for them; Whereas, the Proteſtant Courts are too ready 
o fcrifice' the common Intereſt of their Religion, to their own private advan- 


rere. The King was troubled at this treacherous Motion, but he ſaw no Incli- 
t Da tion in any of the Allies to oppoſe it, with the zeal with which it was preſſed 
a che other hand The Importance of the thing, Sixteen Churches being only 
ad, e ondemned by it, as the Earl of Pembroke told me, was not ſuch as to deſerve, 
ic ee ſhould venture a rupture upon it: And it was thought, the Elector Pala- 


2 might, on other accounts, be ſo obnoxious to the Proteſtants, and might 
ieed their Affiſtance and Protection fo much, that he would be obliged aſter- 
u ards to reſtore theſe Churches, thus wreſted from them: So the King content= 
ed himſelf, with ordering his Plenipotentiaries to proteſt againſt this, which 
bey did in a formal Act, that they paſſed. FE ay a 
he King by this Peace concluded the greatDeſign,of putting a ſtop to the Pro- Reflections 
preſs of the French Arms, which he had conſtantly purſued from his firſt appearance on the Peace, 
ache Stage, in the Year 1672. There was not one of the Allies who complained, | 
bat he had been forgot by him, or wronged in the Treaty: Nor had the deſire, 
fr having his Title univerſally acknowledged, raiſed any impatience in him, or 
ade him run into this Peace with any indecent haſte. The terms of it were ftill 


cu oo much to the advantage of France ; But the length and charge of the War had 
inch <xhauſted the Allies, that the King ſaw the neceſſity of accepting the beſt 
; Conditions that could be got: It is true, France was more harafſed by the War, 
er the arbitrary frame of that Government made their King, the Matter of the 

V ou TE - * FF whole 


EY * »s 
- 2, 
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whole Wealthr of his people 


doned: Ihe 0 ain M > entirel I; It was, z 
- thought, that the King of France intended, to.live out the reſt of his days n 


| he was not like to be ſo much conſidered, as he thought he might deſerve} 


King found his ! 
of the War, that he | 

under the fame 2 
W ar than the En 1105 
had moſt perfidion 


of claimin 8 1 


King's Death, by a ne. War; and that he would only try how to nu Wil 
„„ 2 1 Her: MTs try how to m. Wi 


leiſure to look after them, and to > porſecuts them, than they thought Git to do, ll 
I , and to per 


ilitary 


reſts: 


But while the Peace was concluded in theſe Parts, the War between the En: 
peror and the Turk, went on in Hungary The Imperial Army was commanded} 
by Prince Eugene, a Brother of the Count of Soiſſons, who apprehending, thath 


France, went and ſerved the Emperor, and grew up, in a few years, to be on: il 
of the greateſt Generals of the Age. _ WP _— 

The Grand Signior came to command his Armies in perſon, and lay incamp- 
ed on both ſides of the Tbeiſſe, having laid a Bridge over the River; Prin: 


Camp, and forced all, who lay on that fide, over the River; In this Ac| : 


e Maſter of all their 12 and Magazines: The Grand Sig 
narrowly eſcaped, with a 2 5 o 
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een more at leiſure to proſecute this, yet his Revenue was ſo exhauſted, that he was 

the al willing to ſaffer a Treaty to be carried on, by the Mediation of England and U/ 
bs Fang; And the French, being now no longer concerned to engage the Port © 
ber to carry on the War, the Grand Sgnior, fearing a Revolution upon his ill ſuc- 

r. es, was very glad to hearken to a Treaty, which was carried on all this Win- 


er, and was finiſhed the next year at Carlowitz, from which place it takes its 


name. : 'Þ Ca | | 

der By it, both Parties were to keep that, of which they were then poſſeſſed, The Peace 
the nd fo this long War of Hungary, which had brought both ſides by turns very of Carlowitzs 
her bear the laſt extremities, was concluded by the Direction and Mediation of the 

N. King of gun: Upon which I will add a curious Obſervation, that tho' it 
58 may ſeem . be out of the Laws of Hiſtory, yet conſidering my Profeſſion, will 1 

ce, nl no be iven. e e "pO ag by | E /i 7 bf | 2 . 
dar Dr. Lud, the preſent moſt learned Biſhop of Worcefler, who has now, for a- The duration 
all; rove twenty Years, been ſtudying the Revelations, with an amazing diligence and of the Tw- 
sin eractneſs, long before this Year ſaid, The Peace, between the Turks and the % Wars. 
did] Dapal Chriſtians, was certainly to be made in the Year 1698, which he made out 

al. hus: The four Angels, mentioned in the fourteenth Chapter of the Revelations, 


I that were bound in the River Euphrates, which he expounds to be the Captains 
of the Turkiſh F. _ that till then were ſubje& to the Sultan at Babylon, were 


I to be looſed, or freed from that Yoke, and to ſer up' for themſelves; And theſe 


pol were prepared, to ſlay the third part of men, for an hour, bat a month, and 
the) a year He reckons the year, in St, Fohn, is the Julian year o 


I tl ir of 365 days, that 
, in che Prophetick ſtile, each day a year; a month is 30 of theſe days; anda 

day makes one; which added to the former number makes 396. Now he proves 
from Hiſtorians, that Ottoman came, and began his Conqueſts at Prouſſe, in the 
year 1302, to which the former number, in which they were to ſlay the third 


do, part of men, being added, it muſt end in the year 1698 : And tho” the Hiſto- 
{ the] ians do not mark the hour, or the twelfth part of the day or year, which is a 
nor.| onth, that is, the beginning of the Deſtruction the Turks were to make; yet 
ute, he is confident, if that is ever known, that the Prophecy will be found, even in 


covites, or perſecute their own Chriſtian Subjects, but they can do no hurt to 


18 us the i: ror ; and he is ſo poſitive in this, that he conſents that all his Scheme 

avi ſhould be laid afide, if the Turk engages in a new War with them; and I muſt 

their confeſs, that their refuſing now, in a courſe of three years, to take any Advan- 

ucen tage from the Troubles in Hungary, to begin the War again, tho' we know they 

ſign- have been much ſollicited to it, gives for the e wa confirmation, to this learn- 

ch a3 ed Prelate's Expoſition of that part of the Prophecy. | 5 1 

The King came over to England, about the middle of November; And was The Kin 

Env received by the City of London, in a ſort of Triumph, with all the Magnifi- came back 
nded cence that he would admit; Some progreſs. was made in preparing Triumphal ©* mh 


Arches, but he put a ſtop to it; He ſeemed, by a natural modeſty, to have con- 
tracted an antipathy to all vain ſhows ; which was much increaſed in him, by 
hat he had heard of the groſs exceſſes of flattery, to which the French have run, 
beyond the examples of former Ages, in honour of their ny 4 Who having 


mp ſhewed too great a pleaſure in theſe, they have been ſo far purſued, that the wit 
rince of that Nation has been for ſome years chiefly employed on theſe ; For they ſaw 
e © of Irhät mens fortunes were more certainly advanced, by a new and lively invention 
" the in that way, than by any ſervice or merit whatſoever. This, in which that 
Ac- Ling has ſeemed to be too much pleaſed, rendring him contemptible to better 


yd s, gave the King ſuch an averſion to every thing that looked that way, that 
e ſcarce bore even with things, that were decent and proper. | 


But a ſtop was put to that, becauſe the French were very ſlow in evacuating the 
Places, that were to be reſtored by the Treaty, and were not beginning to re- 
= ducc their Troops: So, tho' the King declared what he intended to do, yet he 
made no haſte to execute it, till it ſhould appear how the French intended to 

Vol. II. G g 2 govern 
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that, to be punctnally accompliſhed. After this, he thinks their time of hurt- 
the Papal Chriſtians, is at an end; . may indeed ſtill do miſchief to the 


The King ordered many of his Troops to be disbanded ſoon after the Peace; Conſultati- 


ons about a 


ſtanding Ar- 


* Jugs * 8 Wilatelp a 1281 oa 
W would tl maintain g 


not N to decl 90855 
The were Writ on 
argu _ * 145 "= , It was retended, = eke 


5285 Ty "YE Liberry 


Mets 


EEE 
urs * 


mi orce, not ing 0 con ars I | 
1 SS — Not 1 i the P ork, "l . 
at a vaſt cha 3 


50 1 3 che Militia was only talked 0 put bf 11 

The othe other * it ro pe 2255 N 22 ed to render it more 15 A Foul YF 

24 Sea might be ſo * red, while my kept ap: their Ports (as it a 3 
tually Wel ened at the Revolution) that this, ſtreng e come to be Fe 
2 uld need it moſt; So that e Force, 1 

tho Nation 2285 be to much expoſed. Ti be * ane 

an odious ſound. in Ez Rec ; So the popularity lay on the * e 
the King's Miniſters f. generally in the good Characters, they had il | 
7 maintained, en. they Wade 0 ſtop "_ that run 3 ſtrong the o 3 « 
er wa. 1 
A Seſſion f. At the opening the Seſſion of Parliament, the K g told them, that in hf 
Parliament. - pinion, a ae Land Force was neceſſary; bb ouſe of Commons carrid 
the jealouſy of a ſtanding Army ſo high, Ay they would not bear the Motil 
nor Nia they like the way the Lbs took of adh them his opinion in thi 3 | 
215 This ſeemed a preeription to them, and t baſs * in the C ou 

ls they were to offer the King, and be a bar to 8 of Debate; Th 
Managers for the Court had — Orders to name any number; So the Tout 
came to a Reſolution of paying off and N all the rage oe ger had bea 
A ſmall force raiſed fince. the year 1680 I his Vote bro Army to be © le than 8000 
* , E Court mY firuck with this; and then t x 7 tale. by 2 
7 e poo Horſe and Foot. If this had been 
| ON id prabebi) ve been carried without any difficulty ; 
long upon the reſerve, that now, when he chought fit to 
und 1t was top late: So a. Force not cxceeding 10000 8 
that the Houſe could be brought to. This gave the Kin the greateſt diftak 
of any thing, that had befallen him in his whole Reign; He thought it wou 
derogate much from him, and render his Alliance inconſidera le, that b 
doubted whether he could carry on the Government, aſter it ſhould be reduce I 
to ſo weak and ſo contemptiblẽ a ſtate. He ſaid 5 if he could have imagined 
that after all the ſervice he ſhould have done 5 Nation, he ſhould have m4 
with ſuch returns, he pact never have quay 4p in our Affairs; and that E. 

do an Enemy, rather than truſt him, who had ated ſo faithfully during hs 


whole Life, tha, he had. never one deceived thoſe who truſted him. He wal I = 
this, with a rent deal more to the ſame parpoſes to my erz But he ſaw il pan 
N of n to that, which cou d not be helped. bos 
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ointure, y pound a year; and it was intended to ſettle 
court about the Duke of Glocefter, who was then nine years old; So to enable 


and 
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1 The Hisronx of thalReign 'v 


1698 and made a gfeat breach and disjointing'in the City of London : Andi it is certa 
5 that this Act, together with the Inclinations which thoſe of the Whigs, who py, 3 
be Whigs in good Poſts, had expreſſed for keeping up a re Land: Force, did contri, Wl 
loſe their date to the blaſting the reputation, they had hitherro maintained, uf being goug 
NW. Patriots, and was made uſe of over-England by the* Tories, *todulgrace both the Wl 
King and them. To this, another charge of à high nature was added, that they WW 
Teoobbed che Publick, and 2pplied much of the'Money, that a given for u 
85 ſervice of the Nation, both to the ſupporting a vaſt Expence, and to the raiſing 

great Eſtates to themſelves. .'This was ſenſible to the people, who were une 


- 


y to believe, that, according to the pra, 
of the Money that was given in Parli,, 
ave it. Theſe clamours were raiſed 3 


all 


* 


oo 
* 
* | 
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The King of || Before the King went (into. Hollavd, which was in July, News came fron 
te ff came much quicker now; The French upon this, ſent a Fleet to lie before Cai, Wl 
""__ which came thither, at the time that the Galleons were expected home from ir 


liament was ſo late in fixing the Funds tor the Fleet, that it was not 
be ready ſooner than they were : The King of Spain recovered: for that time, bu 
it Ss far from any entire recovery, that a Relapſe was ſtill apprehenddd 
has When the King went to Holland, he left ſome ſealed Orders behind him, d 
1 which ſome of Fis Miniſters told me, they knew not the contents till they wen 
opened: By theſe, the King ordered 16000 Men to be kept up; For excuſiq 
4 bis, it was ſaid, that tho' the Parliament had, in their Votes, mentioned only 
10000 Land men, to whom they had afterwards added 3000 Marines, and hu 
raiſed only the Money neceſſary for that number, yet no determined number 
was mentioned in the Act itſelf; So, ſince the apprehenſion of the King of Spain' 
Ts Death made it adviſable, to have a greater force ready for ſuch an Accident, tht 
a King reſolved to keep up a Force, ſome what beyond that, which the Houſe d 
Commons had conſented to; The leaving theſe Orders ſealed, made the whol: 
blame to be caſt ſingly.on the King, as it skreened the Miniſters from a ſhare u 
this Counſel: And we have more than once known Miniſters put the advice 
that. they themſelves gave, in ſuch a manner on their Maſters, that in executig 
them, our Kings have taken more care to ſhelter their Miniſters, than to pre- 
ſerve themſelves. Far 90 xn ve er oo emit vio ,eificl $654 3 
The Duke of The King, before his leaving England, ſettled a Houſhold about the Dull 
Glocefter put of Glocefter ; The Earl of Marlborough, who was reſtored to favour, was mad: 
ina method his Governor, and I was named by the King, to be his Preceptor. I uſed al 
of Education. ſſible endeavours to excuſe my ſelf ; I had hitherto no ſhare in the Princes 4 
your or confidence; I was alſo become uneaſy at ſomethings in the King's co 
duct; I conſidered him as a glorious Inſtrument, raiſed up by God, who ha 
done great things by him; I had alſo ſuch obligations to *. that 1 had f- 
ſolved, on publick as well as on private accounts, never to engage in any oppo WF 
ſition to him, and yet I could not hap en he might have carried matters fam V 
ther than he did; And that he was giving his Enemies handles, to weaken his Go- 
vernment. I had tried, but with little ſucceſs, to uſe all due freedom with * f 
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wg WFT 
ain e did not love to be ſound fault with; and tho he bore every. thing that I ſaid 1658 
rer cry gently, yet he either diſcouraged me with filence, or anſwered in ſuch ge- 
tri WS eral expreſſions, that they ſignified little or nothing. Theſe conſiderations diſ- 
000 oed me, rather to retire from the Court and Town, than to engage deeper in 
the ich a conſtant attendance, for ſo many years, as this Imployment might run out 
they o; The King made it indeed eaſy, in one reſpect; for as the young Prince was 
the Ec de all the Summer at Hindfor, which was in my Dioceſe 3:50 he allowed me 
ling en weeks in the year, for the other parts in my Dioceſe. Alli my; endeavours 
caly o decline this were without effect; the King would truſt that care only to me, 
rac. nd the Princeſs gave me ſuch encouragement, that I reſolved not only to ſub» 
rlia. it to this, which ſeemed to come from a direction of Providence, but to give 
and Wy ſelf wholly up to it. I took, to my own Province, the e 2 pan 
the Seriptures to him, the inſtructing him in the Principles of Religion, and 
a e Rules of Virtue, and the giving him a view of Hiſtory, Geography, Poli- 
by i cs and Government. I reſolved alſo to look very exactly to all the Maſters, 
ney hat were appointed to teach him other things; But now I turn, to give an ac- 
mand dunt of ſome things, that more immediately belong to my own Profeſſion. © + | 
ren This year, Thomas Firmin, a famous Citizen of Loudon, died; he was in great The progreſi 
or it ſeem, tor promoting many charitable Deſigns; for looking - after the Poor oſ 1 
rea. We City, and ſetting them to work; for raiſing great Sums tor Schools and Hoſe © 
' any} itals, and indeed, for Charitics of all ſorts, private and publick; He had ſuch 
oft redit with the richeſt Citizens, that he had the command of great Wealth, as oft 
chere was occaſion; for it; And he laid out his own time chiefly, in advancing 
fron I Tuch'defigns: Theſe things gained him a great reputation; He was called a 
ut ü in, but was really an Ariau, Which he very freely owned, before the Re- 
adi, olution; But he gave no publick vent to it, as he did aſterwards. He ſtudied 
n the Wo te his Opinions, atter the Revolution, with much heat; Many Books + 
ould ere printed againſt the Trinity, which he diſperſed over the Nation, diſtribut» 
bu g them freely to all who would accept of them; Profane Wits! were much de- 
; wa hted with this; It became a common Topick of Diſcourſe, to treat all Myſ- 
Par. ries in Religion, as the contrivances of Prieſts, to bring the World into a blind 
le ti bmiſſion to them; Prieſtcraſt grew to be another word in faſhion, and the E- 
bu mies of Religion vented all their Impieties, under the cover of theſe words; 


jut while theſe pretended much zeal for the Government, thoſe who were at 
ork to undermine it, made great uſe of all this; They raiſed a great outcry 


wer aint Socinianiſm, and gave it out, that it was like to over-run all; For Arch» 
uſag 51 and ſome of the Biſhops, had lived in great friendſhip with 
only] r. Firmin, whoſe 1 thought it became them to encou- 
| had ge; Many undertook to write in this Controverſy; Some of theſe were not 
mbet ted for handling ſuch a nice Subject; A learned Deiſt made a ſevere remark 
aig n the progreſs-of this Diſpute 5 He ſaid, he was ſure the Divines would be too 
, the Ward for the Socinians, in proving their Doctrines out of Scripture; But if the 
ſe d 


2 doctrine could be once laughed at and rejected as abſurd, then its being prove 

. how-well ſoever, out of Scripture, would turn to be an Argument againſt 

e 1 themſelves, as containing ſuch incredible Doctrines. 

Tube Divines did not go all in the fame method, nor upon the ſame Princi- Hine 

ies; Dr. Sherlock engaged in the Controverſy ; He was a clear, a polite and a Byplapations 
Xx > 5 was "na; ef 2 A = of the Tri- 
oong Writer, and had got great credit in the former Reign, by his Writings nity. 

ainſt thoſe of the Church of Rome; But he was apt to aſſume too much to him. 


Nuke it, and to treat his Adverſaries with contempt ; This created him many Enc- 
nad: Nies, and made him paſs for an inſolent haughty Man; He was at firſt a Jaco- 
| all ite, and while, for not taking the Oaths, he was under ſuſpenſion, ' he wrote 
cls Wgaiaſt the Socinians, in which he took a new method of explaining the Trinity; 
con: e thought there were three eternal Minds; two of theſe iſſuing from the Fa- 
hal her, but that theſe were one, by reaſon of a mutual conſciouſneſs in the three, 


= cvcry of their thoughts: This was looked on as plain Tritheiſm ; But all 
he Tory n him and his Book; Soon after that, an accident of an odd 
ur- Pature happened. 7 J 441 
ol There was a Book drawn up by Biſhop Overall, ſourſcore years ago, concern- Dr. 8herlek 
Government; in which, its being of a Divine Inſtitution was very poſitively left the Ja- 
ot. II. H h 2 aſſerted; <obites. 


424 [1s TOR V of the Neign 
1698 aſſerted; It was read in Cotvocation, and paſſed by that body, in order to th, 
i 9 A abliſhing it, in oppoſition to the Principles laid down, in that famous book 
22 che ſeſuit, publiſhed under the name of Dollman; Ning James the Fir 
did not like à Convocation entring into ſuch a T — of Politicks So he wu 
writ all 


PRG 
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a long Letter to Abet, who was afterwards Archbi 
then in the Lower Houſe 3 I had the Original, w Hand, in mf 
poſſeſion; By it he deſired, that no further progreſs ſhould be made in that nu, 
5 ter, and that this Book might not be offered to him for his aſſent: Thus ta 
matter ſlept, but Sancroſt had got OveralF's om Book into his Hands; 80, BW 
the beginning of this Reign, he reſolved to publiſh it, as an authentic Declan BM 
tion, that the Church of England had made in this matter; And it was build 2 
ed, as well as licenſed by him, a very few days before he came under fu pak e | 

for not taking the Oaths': But there was a Paragraph or two in ir; that t 9 4 
b not conſidered, which was plainly calculate d, to! juſtif/ the owning the Unini 
Provinces to be a lawful Government: For it was there laid down, that when 

change of Government was brought to a thorough ſettlement, it was then to 
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owned and ſubmitted to, as a work of the Providence of God; and a part ll 
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ance, while he was: of their u 
, in the moſt ſpecularive al 
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| 7 the moſt important Doctrines. © 15 = 5 ; 3 | By TAG 38 11 3% 69 >| Rue : ODS: 1 | 
Dr. Sf Dr. South, a learned but an ill-natured Divine, who had taken the Oaths, wn 
wrote againſt yĩth the reſerve of an equivocal ſenſe, which he put on them, attackt Dr. 88 


him. 
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by every Diſpate, that — 1 ſuch important matters to a doubt fulneſs, wii 
1 might end in Infidelity at laſt. ELLIS keg 5 COHEDID ENGNG SH | 4 
The King's The ill effects that were like to follow, on thoſe different Exp 
Injunftions tions, made the Biſhops move the King to ſet out Injunctions, requir 


N — them to ſee to the Pres of Error and Hereſy, with all poſſible 2 


1 
3 
We, 


the power of that body ſo that no new | | pted or 1 
uÿſe, without the King's Licenſe and Conſent, did not diſable them from fittin 
On the contrary, a Convocation was held to be a part of the Parliament, ſo ti 
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it ought always to attend upon it, and to be ready, when ad viſed with, to give 


Eon a; bed Ps 


o the | 7 
ok of their Opinions chiefly in matters of Religion. They had alſo, us theſe men pre- 
Fig ended, a right to prepare Articles and Canons, and to lay them before the 
ro King, who might indeed deny his aſſent to them, as he did to Bills, that were 


_ offered him by both Houſes or Parliament. This led them to ſtrike at the King's 
n Supremacy, and to aſſert the intrinſic Power of the Church which had been diſ- 
. o 
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mat. weed by this Church, ever fince the time of the Reformation: And indeed, the 
thai ing's Supremacy was thought to be carried forinerly tob high, and that, by 
„ce xt of men, who were now ſtudying to lay it as low. It ſeemed, that 


= ſome men were for maintaining it, as long as it was in their management, and 

that it made for them: but refolved to weaken it, all they could, as ſoon as it 

ent out of cheir hands, and was no more at their diſcretion ; Such a turn do 

ens iatereſts and partialities give to their Opinion. 1 

E All this while it was manifeſt, that there were two different Parties among the Diviſions 2 

Clergy 3; One was firm and faithful to the preſent Government, and ſerved it mong the 

with zeal ; Theſe did not envy the Diſſenters the caſe, that the Toleration gave Clertz ). 

them; they wiſhed for a favourable opportunity of making ſuch alterations, in 

ſome few. Rites and Ceremonies, as might bring into the Church thoſe, who were 

wü not at coo great a diſtance from it; And I do freely own that I was of this num- 

(ber... Others took the Oaths indeed, and concurred in every act of compliance 
ich the Government, but they were not only cold in ſerving it, but were al- 


vi ways blaming the Adminiftration, and aggravating misfortunes; They expreſ- 
v ed a great eſteem for Jacobitcs, and, A all Elections gave their ow! no 
choſe, who leaned that way: At the ſame time, they ſhewed great reſentments 
c gaeinſt the Diſſenters, and were enemies to the Toleration, and ſeemed reſolved 
ever to conſent to any alteration in their favour. The bulk of the Clergy ran 
e chis way, ſo that the moderate Party was far out numbred. Profane minds had 
oo great advantages from this, in reflecting ſeverely on a body of men, that 
took Oaths, and performed publick Devotions, when the reſt of their Lives was 
oo publick and too viſible a contradiction, to ſuch Oaths and Prayers. 
But while we are thus unhappily disjointed in matters of Reli ion, our Neigh- Diviſions a» 
ours arc not ſo entirely united, as they pretend to be; The Quietiſts are ſai — * 
s encreaſe not only in [zaly, but in France ; The Perſecution there _ at firſt, 7 a 
upon a few Janſeniſts, but it turned ſoon to the Proteſtants, on whom it has been 
long very heavy and bloody; This had put an end to all Biſputes in thoſe mat - 
ters; A new Controverſy has ſince been managed, with great heat, between Bo- 
vet, the famous Biſhop, firſt of Condom and now of Maus; and La Motte Fene- 
s, who was once in high favour with Madam Maintenon, and was, by her means, 
+. made: Preceptor to the Dauphin's Children, and afterwards advanced to be 
Archbiſhop of Cambray. He wrote a Treatiſe of Spiritual Maxims, according 
No the ſubtilty, as well as the ſublimity of the Writers, called the Myſticks; In 


, t. he diſtinguiſhed between that, which was falſly charged 1 them, and that 
er, hich was truly their Doctrine: He put the perfection of a ſpiritual Life, in the 


oring of God purcly for himſelf, without any regard to our ſelves, even to our 
dyn Salvation: And in our being brought ro ſuch a ſtate of Indifference,as to have 
io will nor defire of our own, but to be fo perfectly united to the Will of God, 
to rejoice in the hope of Heaven, only becauſe it is the Will of God, to bring 
as thither, without any regard to our own happineſs. Baſſuet wrote fo ſharply 
pint him, that one is tempted: to think, a rivalry for favour and preferment 
ad as a ſharc in it, as zeal for the Truth. The matter was ſent to Rome, 
ele had fo many authorized and canonized Writers of his fide, that many 
iinctions muſt be made uſe of to ſeparate them from him; But the King was 
ooch ſet againſt him; He put him from his attendance on the young Princes, 
ad ſent him to his Dioceſe; His diſgrace ſerved to raiſe his Character. Ma- 
lam Maimenon's violent averſion to a man, ſhe ſo lately raiſed, was imputed to 
us not being ſo tractable as ſhe expected, in perſwading the King to own his 
Marriage with her: But that I leave to —— There is a breach running 
hro the Lutheran Churches; It appeared at firſt openly at Hamborougb, where 
any were going into ſtricter methods of Piety, who from thence were called 
enits ; there is no difference of Opinion berween them and the reſt, who are 
Vor. II. | Ii moſt 
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Pẽorto Belo and Panama on the one ſide, and Carthagens on the other, that they 

could not think they were ſaſe, when ſuch a Neighbour came ſo near the Cen: 

bol their Empire in America; The King of France complained alſo of this, as 
layaſion of the Span ere e offered the Court of Madrid a Fleet u 
diſlodge them. The Spaniards preſſed the King hard upon this; They ſaid, thy 
vere once poſſeſſed of that place; and thoꝰ they found it too unhealthy to ſeri, ln 
there, yet the right to it belonged ſtill to them: So this was a breach of T 

ties, and a violent poſſeſſion of their Country; In anſwer to this, the Scoteb pu. 

ttended, that the Natives of Darien were never conquered by the Spaniari 
and were by conſequence a free People; they ſaid, they had purchaſed of then 

leave to poſſeſs themſelves of that place, and that the iards abandoned e 
Country, becauſe they could not reduce the Natives: So the pretenſion of thin 
firſt diſcovery was made void, when they went off from it, not being able to ha! 

it ; and then the Natives being left to themſelves, it was lawful for the Scots u 
treat with them; It was given out, that there was much Gold in the Countreß 
_ Certainly, the Nation was ſo full of hopes from this Project, that they raiſedi 
Fund for N it on, greater than, as was thought, that Kingdom cou, 
ſtretch to; Four hundred thouſand pounds Sterling was ſubſcribed, and a ſoum 
part was paid down, and afterwards, Seventy thouſand pounds more was brougt 
oel Ken my one ay ational Fury ſeemed to have tranſported the whole Kingdom, up 
Ss Dis Froſeectr. 2012115 „ #26, 1 ae ing i 5 q 
Great Diſ- The facobites went into the management, with 22 heat; They will 
putes about the King would be much preſſed from Spain; The Eugliſb Nation apprehendig 
„ tthat this would be ſet up as a breach of Treaties, and that upon a Nupture, the 
Effects in Spain might be ſeized, grew alſo very uncaſy at it; upon which it vꝗ] 
thought, that the Kio would in time be forced to diſown this Invaſion, and u 
declare againſt it, and in that caſe, they hoped to have inflamed the Kingdo 
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with this, that the King denied them his Protection, while they were only at 
ing according to Law ; and this, they would have ſaid, was contrary to the ( 
ronation Oath, and ſo they would have thought they were freed from their Am 
legiance to him. The Jacobites, having this proſpect, did all that was poſſii 
to raiſe the hopes of the Nation to the higheſt degree; Our Exgliſb Plantatio 
9 | ae alſo very jealous of this new Colony; They feared, that the double p 
55 » of finding Gold, and of robbing the Spaniards, would draw many Planten 
from them, into this new Settlement; and that the Buccaneers might run in 
them: F 2 the Scorch Act, this place was to be made a free Port; and ifi 
was not ruined, before it was well formed, they reckoned it would become 
ſcat of Piracy and another Agiers in thoſe parts. Upon theſe grounds, the EA 
4% Nation inclined to declare againſt this, and the King ſeemed convinced, thi 
it was an infraction of his Treaties with Spain So Orders were ſent; bur ve 


_ 


ſecretly, to the Engliſh Plantations, particularly to Jamaica and the Lew 


Iſlands, to forbid all Commerce with the Scots at Darien. The Spaniards mil 
| ſome faint attempts on them, but without ſucceſs; This was a very great difficult 

ty on the King; He ſaw how much he was like to be preſſed on both hand 

and he apprehended. what ill conſequences were like to follow, on his declariii 

The en d „„ en 1 
2 niſtey's be Parliament of England had now ſate its period of three years, in which greif 

good con things had been done; The whole Money of England was recoined, the Kin 
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s ſecured in bis Government; an honourable Peace was made, Publick Credit 16 
ben e was reſtored; aud the Payment of Publick Debts was put on ſure and good 
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a Baton of England; and as he was one of the ableſt and the moſt incorrupt 
Judges, chat ever fate in Chancery; ſo his great Capacity: for all, Affairs made 


', ſe ine King confider him beyond all his Miniſters, and he well deſerved the confi- 
bet. dene that the King expreſſed for him on all occalions. In the Houſe of Com- 
s nl ions; Mr. Mountague had gained ſuch a viſible aſcendant over all, that were 
lei, zealous for the 2 Service, that he gave the Lam to the reſt, which he did 
the always with great ſpirit, but ſometimes with too aſſuming an air: The Fleet 


ssi the Earl of Orford's management, who was both Treaſurer of the Navy, 
neu and was at the head of the Admiralty ;_ he had brought in many into the Ser- 
vice, Who were very zealous for the Government, bur a ſpirit of Impiety and 
Diſſolution ran thro? too many of them, ſo that thoſe, who intended to caſt a load 


as 1 upon the Government, had too great advantages given by ſome of theſe. The 
et to Adminiſtration at home was otherwiſe without exception, and no grievances 


were complained of. och 


Funds, The chief conduct lay now in a few hands; The Lord Somers was made 


There was a new Parliament called, and the Elections fell generally on men, A new Par- 


wo were in the Intereſts of the Government: Many of them had indeed ſome liament. 


popular Notions, which they had drank in under a bad Government, and thought 
bey ought'to keep them under a good one; So that thoſe who wiſhed well to 
be ſpublick, did apprehend great difficulties in managing them. The King 
—_ himſelf did not ſeem to lay this to heart, ſo much as was fitting; He ſtayed long 
beyond Sea; He had made a viſit to the Duke of Zell, where he was treated 
ina moſt magnificent manner. Croſs Winds hinder'd his coming to England, ſo 
RS ſoon as he had intended; upon which, the Parliament was 5 for ſome 
_ weeks, after the Members were come up; even this ſoured their ſpigits, and 
had too great a ſhare in the ill humour, that appeared among them. TE 
Tube King's keeping up an Army beyond the Votes of the former Parl 
was much Hee 3 | 


repreſented to him, that they could carry the keeping up a Land Force of ten 
or twelve thouſand, but that they could not carry it further; He ſaid, ſo ſmall 
a number was as good as none at all, therefore he would not authorize them to 
propoſe it; On the other hand, they thought they ſhould loſe their Credit with 
= their beſt friends, if they ventured to ſpeak of a greater number. So, when the 
HFouſe of Commons ook up the Debate, the Miniſtry were ſilent and propoſed 
no number; upon which thoſe, who were in the contrary intereſt, named Seven 
thouſand Men, and to this they added, that they ſhould be all the King's na- 


neſs; he ſeemed not only to lay it much to heart, but to ſink under it; He 
rried all that was poſſible to ſtruggle againſt it, when it was too late; it not 
being ſo caſy to recover things in an after-game, as it was to have prevented 
this miſunderſtanding, that was like to ariſe between him and his Parliament. 
It was ſurmiſed, that he was reſolved not to paſs the Bill, but that he would ar, 
u dandon the Government, rather than hold it, with a Force that was too ſmall to 
in preſerve and protect it; yet this was conſidered only as a threatning, ſo that 

(2 little regard was had to it : The Act paſſed with ſome oppoſition in the Houſe 
of Commons; a feeble attempt was made in the Houſe of Lords againſt it, but 
it was rather a reproach, thai a ſervice to the Goverment, it being taintly made 
and ill ſupported. The Royal Aſſent was given, and when it was hoped, that 
the paſſing the Act had ſoſtned peoples minds, a new attempt was made for 
keeping the Dutch Guards in 2 but that was rejected, tho? the King ſent 
a Meſſage deſiring it. ee] 4 117 1 


that he was on the reſerve with all Eurli men, and ſhewed no confidence in them; K 
But that as ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament was over, he went immediatel to 
Holland; And they ſaid, this was not to look after the affairs of the States, which 

had been more excuſable; but that he went thither to enjoy a lazy privacy at 
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f . he Forces 
| nor was the occaſion for doing it enough conſidered; All 1 
this was enereaſed by his on management after he came over. The Miniſters 


[tural born Subjects: Both the parts of this Vote gave the King great uneaſi- 


Ia the carrying theſe points, many hard things were ſaid againſt the Court, The Party 
and againſt the King himſelf ;' It was ſuggeſted, that he loved not the Nation; oppoſed the 


be "HrsToxy ie Reign 


Loo; where, with a few favourites, he hunted. and paſſed away che Summer, ;, i 

a way that did not raiſe his Character much, It is certain, the uſage he had met 
with of late, put his Spirits too much on the fret; and he neither took care to 

diſguiſe that, nor to overcome the ill humour, which the manner of his deport. 

ment; rather than any juſt occaſion given by him, had raiſed in many againſt hin, A; 
Some, in the Houſe of Commons, began to carry things much further, and to 

ay, chat they were not bound to maintain the Votes, and to keep up the Cre. 

* ; Y 

| dit of the former Parliament; And they tried to ſhake the Act, made in favou; il 

of the new Ea/t-India Company: This was ſo contrary to the fundamental M,. 

xims of our Conſtitution, that it gave cauſe. of . Jealouſy, ſince; this could be in. 

_ tended for nothing, but to ruine the Government: Money raiſed by Parliament, WS: 

upon Bargains and Conditions that were performed, by thoſe who advanced it, 

gave them ſuch a purchaſe of thoſe Acts, and this was ſo ſacred, that to over. | 

rurn it muſt deſtroy all Credit for the future, and no Government could be maig. | 

tained that did not preſerve this religiouſly. FFF 


1699 Among other Complaints, one made againſt the Court was, that the King | 
A had given Grants of the confiſcated Eſtates in Ireland; It was told before, thy | 
A Debate a Bill being ſent up by the Commons, attainting the Iiſb that had been in Army, al 
concerning and applying their Eſtates to the paying the Publick Debts, leaving only a Pow. BY 
346 Eins er to the King, to diſpoſe of the thir part of 258 like to lie long before te 
Lords; Many Petitions being offered againſt it; Upon which the King, to brig 
| the Seſſion to a ſpeedy concluſion,” had promiſcd, that this matter ſhould be 
kept entire, till their next meeting: But the next Sefſion going over, withot Wl 
any proceeding in it, the King granted away all thoſe Confiſcations: It being u 
undoubted Branch of the Royal Prerogative, that all Confiſcations accrued to th: ſ 
Crown, and might be granted away at the pleaſure of the King: It was pr 
tended, that thoſe Eſtates came to à Million and a half in value. Great objeRi- - 
ons were made to the merits of ſome, who had the largeſt ſhare in thoſe Grants, 

| Attempts had been made, in the Parliament of Ireland, to obtain a confirmatiou 
of them, but that which Ginkle, who was created Earl of Abloue, had; was on. Pe 

ly confirmed; Now it was become a popular ſubject of Declamation, to arraign ne 
both the Grants, and thoſe who had them: Motions had been often, made, for: 
general Reſumption of all the Grants, made in this Reign; But in anſwer to this 
It was ſaid, that fince no ſuch motion was made, for a Reſumption of the Graut 
made in King Charles the Second's Reign, notwithſtanding the extravagant pro- 
fuſion of them, and the ill grounds, upon which they were made, it ſhewed at 
a diſreſpect and a black ingratirude, if, while no other Grants were reſumed, this 
King only ſhould be called in queſtion, The Court Party ſaid often, let the R- 
troſpect go back to the year 1660, and the would conſent to it, and that which 
might wy by it would be worth the while. It was anſwered,” this eould not 
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be done after ſo | a time, that ſo many Sales, Mortgages, and Settlement: 
hag been made, — to thoſe Grants; 9 all theſe attempts came to nothing. 

But now they fell on a more eſſectual method: A Commiſſion was given, by Aa a” 

of Parliament, to ſeven perſons: named by the Houſe of Commons, to caquir 

into the Value of the confiſcated Eſtates in Ireland ſo granted away, and into the 

Conſiderations, upon which thoſe Grants were made. This paſt in this Seſſio, 

and in the Debates, a great alienation diſcovered itſelf in many from the King 

and his Government, which had a very ill eſſect upon all affairs, both at hom: 

and abroad. When the time prefixed for the disbanding the Army came, it w 

reduced to Seven thouſand Men: of theſe, Four thouſand were Horſe and D- 

goos, the Foot were Three thouſand; The Bodies were alſo reduced to ſo ſmal 

2 number of Soldiers that it was ſaid we had now an Army of Officers: The nv . 

model was much approved of by proper judges, as the beſt into which ſo ſmall 

a number could have been brought. There was at the ſame time, a very large 

Proviſion made for the Sea, greater than was thought neceſſary in a time o 

Peace. "Fifteen thouſand Scamen, with a Fleet proportioned to that Number, 

was thought a neceſſary ſecurity, ſince we were no. ſo weak by Land. 1 

N 0 I mentioned, in the relation of the reg. Gzar's coming out of his own 

— Country; on which I will now enlarge: He came this Winter over to 2 Y 
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3 taycd ſome Months among us; I waited; oſten on him, and was ordered, 1699 
erb King and de Arcbbiſhop and Biſhops, to atrend upon him, and 0 ( 
r bim ſuch Informations of our Religion and Conſtitution, as he was willing 
receive; I had good Interpreters, ſo I had much free diſcourſe with him; He 

a man of a very hot temper; ſoon inſtamed and very brutal in his Paſſion; He 
"ſes his natural heat, by drinking much Brandy, which he reétifies himfelf wich 
et application; He is ſubject to convullive Motions all over his Body, and 
all gens to de affe@ttit with theſe; He warits- not Cdpacity, and has a 
gc: meaſure of —— might-be expected from his Education, which 
very indifferent A want ef Judgment, with an inſtability of Temper, ap- 
er in bim too often and too-evidently He is mechanically turn di and ſtems =» 
cgacd by Natufc rathet to be a 1 than great Prince; This 
his chief ſtudy and exerciſe, while he ſtayed here: He wrought much with 
con hands, and made all about him work at the Models of Ships; He told 
, de defi a great Fleet at Aaupb, and with it to attack the Turbiſb Em- 
e; Bat he did not ſeom dapable of conducting ſo great a Deſign, though his 
nduct in S Wars ſince this; has diſcovered a greater Genius in him, than ap- 
red at chat time; He was deſirous to underſtand our Doctrine, but he lick 
; ſcem/ diſpoſed: to mend matters in Moſcovy; He was indeed reſolved to en- 
urage Learning, and to poliſſt his People, by ſending ſome: of them to travel 
c cher Countries, and to draw Strangers to come and lire among them; He 
med 2pprehenfive till of his Siſter's Intrigues; There was a mixture both ot 
con and Severity in his temper. He is reſolute, but underſtands little of 
ar, and ſermed not at all inquiſitive that wer : After I had ſeen him often, 
had converſed much with him, I could not but adore the depth of the Pro- 
ease of God, that had raiſed up ſuch a furious man, to ſo abſolute an Autho- 
y over ſo great a part of the Wor[C e. 
David, conſidering the great things God had made for the uſe of man, broke 
into the Meditation, i hat is man, that thou art ſo mindful of bim? But here 
ere is an occaſion; for reverſing theſe words; fince Man ſeems a very contemp- 

| le thing, in the ſight of God, while ſuch! à perſon as the Czar has ſuch multi- 
des, put as it were under his feet, expoſed; to his reſtleſs>Jealouſy and ſavage 
emper. He went from hence to the Court of Vienna, where he purpoſed to 
e ſtayed ſome time, but he was called home, ſooner than he had intended, upon 
diſcovery or a ſuſpicion of Intrigues managed by his Siſter: The Strangers to 
om he truſted moſt, were ſo true to him, that thoſe deſigus were craſhed be- 
Fe he came back; But on this occaſion, he let looſe his fury on all whom he 

pected 3 Some hundreds of them were hanged all round Moſcom, and it was 
, that he cut off many Heads with his own hand, and ſo far was he from re- 
1 any » or —_—_ any fort of tenderneſs, that he ſeemed delighted with it: 
es long he is to be the Scourge of that Nation, or of his Neighbours, God only 
eus: So extraordinary an incident will, I hope, Jon ſach a digreſſion. © 
be King of Poland was not much better thought of by the Poles, though The Affairs 
what deeper in his deſigns; He had given that Republick great cauſe of ſuſ- of Toland. 
ag, that Biasasied to turn that free and elective State, into an hereditary 
= abſolute Dominion; Under the pretence of a Civil War, like to ariſe at 
re, on the Priace of Conti's account, and of the War with the Tarks, he had 
echt in an Army of Saxons, of whom the Poles were now become fo jealous, 

—» ed does not ſend them home again, probably that Kingdom will fall into 
ue young King of Stoeden ſeemed to inherit the roughneſs of his Father's The Affair 
per, with the Piety and the Virtues of his Mother; His Coronation was per- of Sweden, 

ad is a particular manner; He took up the Crown himſelt, and ſet it on his 
H The dcfgn of this Innovation in the Ceremonial ſeems to be, that he will 
bees his Subjects think, that he holds his Crown in any reſpect by their Grant 
Conſent, but that it was his own by Deſcent : Therefore no other perſon 
co ſet it on his head: Whereas, even abſolute Princes are willing to leave this 
Pr reriwiant and ſhadow of a popular Election, among the Ceremonies of their 
gr onetion'; fince they are crowned upon the deſires and ſhoutings of their Peo- | | 
Y — ortherm Crowns, Denmark and Sweden, that were * | 4H 
VOL. il, K KE | er 
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169 der great reſtraints by their Conſtitution; have in our on time, emancipato Wil 
V themſelves ſo entirely, that in their Government they have little regard, cit1,, Wl 
to the rules of Law or the deceneies of Cuſtoni;” A little time Will ſhew, uh. 
ther Poland can be brought to ſubmit to the ſame abſoluteneſs of Governmem .Y 
They who ſet their Crown to Sale, in ſo barc-taced 4 manner, may be ſupp, Wl 
ready wy wiſe to ſell their Liberties, if they can find eee that will com 
to their rice. 19701 gong 2 beak F O19 3 Wy ! 175 * 244.4 3 2 
A Treaty for Ihe frequent relapſes, and the feeble Rare of the King of Spain's Health, g 
the Succeſ- the World great alarms. The Court of Vienna, truſted to their intereſt in R Wl 
dun of Court of Spain, and in that King himſelf ;, Tize Frenab Court was reſol ved w 
Sein. to let go tbeir Pretenſions to that Succeſſion, without great advantages; I. 
King and the States were not now ſtrong enough, to be the Umpires in th 7 
matter; This made them more caſily hearken to Propoſitions, that were ſet q 
foot by the Court of France; The Electoral Prince of Bavaria was propoſel i 
he being the only Iſſue of the King of Spain's ſecond Siſter; Who was married u 
the Emperor. Into this, the King, the States, and the Eletor of Bavaria c 
tred; The Court of Spain agreed to this; and that King, by his Will, confim 
ed his Father's Will; by which the Succeſſion of the Crown was ſettled on 1,888 
Ill̃ſſue of the ſecond Daughter, and it was reſolved to engage all the Grandees i 
Cities of Spain, to maintain the Succeſſion, according to this Settlement. I 
Houſe of Auſtria oomplained of this, and pretended ___ by a long tract of n. 
ciprocal Settlementa, ſeveral mutual Entails had paſſed, between thoſe twill 
Branches of the Houſc of Auſtria; The Court of France ſeemed alſo to compi 
of it, but they were ſecretly in it, upon engagements, that the Dominion 
Traly ſhould fall to their ſhare; But while theſe engagements, in favour of tñ 
Prince Electoral, were railing great apprehenſions every where, that young Prina 
who ſeemed marked out for great things, and who had all the promiſing beg 
nings, that could be expected in a Child of ſeven years old, fell ſick, and vu 
carried off the third or fourth day of his illneſs; So uncertain are all the po 
2 and all the r, that this World can give. Now the Danphin aud ti 
mperor were to diſpute, or to divide this Succeſſion between them; So a b 
Treaty was ſet on foot: It was generally given out, and too caſily belicri WY. 
that the King of France was grown wear y of War, and vs reſol ved to pi 
the roſt of his days in Peace and Quiet; But that he could not᷑ conſent to the il 
altation of the Houſe of Auſtria; yet it that Houſe were ſet aſide, he would y 
up the Danphiv's pretenſions; and fo the Duke of Savoy was much talked of, buti 
was with the proſpect of having his Hereditary Dominions yielded up to . 
9 of Frauce But this great matter came to another digeſtion a few Mond 
| R {7 2. 3631: DS 9% OE . PN Eads © FLC3: IEEE, +5 
The Earl of About this time, the King ſet up a new Favourite: Keppel, a Gentleman i 
Albemarle's Guelder, was raiſed from being a Page, into the higheſt degree of favour, chat 
favour. ny perſon had ever attained, about the King: He was now made Earl of 4 
nale, and ſoon after Knight of the Garter, and by a quick and unaccountiiſ 
progreſs, he ſeemed to have engroſſed the Royal Favour, ſo entirely, that H 
diſpoſed of 3 that was in the King's Power. He was a checrihl 
young man, that the art to pleaſe, but was ſo much given up to his o 
pleaſures, that he could ſcarce ſubmit to the attendance and drudgery, that whili 
neceſſary to maintain his Poſt. He never had yet diſtinguiſhed Rimtelf in uf 
thing, tho the King did it in every thing. He was not cold nor dry, as 5 
Earl of Portland was thought to be; who ſeemed to have the art of creating u 
ny enemies to himſelf, and not one friend: But the Earl of Albemarle had all ti 
Arts of a Court, was civil to all, and procured many favours. The Earl 
Portland obſerved the progreſs of this favour with great uneaſineſs; They ge 
to be not only incompatible, as all Rivals for favour muſt needs be, but to hui 
and oppoſe one another in every thing; by which the King's Affairs ſuffcraf 
much; The one had more of the confidence, and the other much more of ti 
favour ; The King had heaped many Grants on the Earl of Portland, and h 
ſent him Ambaſſador to France, upon the Peace; where he appeared with gr 
Magnificence, and at a vaſt Expence, and had many very unuſual Reſpects vi 
upon him by that King and all that Court; But upon his return, he could u 
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: 7 bear the viſible ſuperiority in favrour, that the other was Aras 4 


. Poſt, as Groom of the Stole, and upon it withdrew from the Court. and 
E 1 all his Imployments. The King uſed all poſſible means to divert him 
from this reſolution, but without ptevailing on him; He conſented to ſerve the 
King Kill in his affairs, but he would. not return to any Poſt in the Houſhold ; 
And not long after that he was employed in the new Negotiation, ſet on foot 
por the Succeſſion to the Crown of Spain. e | 
tui year died the Marquiſs of Fizchefter, whom the King had created Duke 
or Bolton; He was a man of a ſtrange mixture; He had the Spleen to a high de- 
ger, and affected an extravagant behaviour; for many weeks he would take a 
— conccit not to ſpeak one word ; and at other times, he would not open his 
= mouth, till ſuch an hour of the day, when he thought the Air was pure; He 
Y the day into night, and often hunted: by torch light, and took all ſorts 
bo Liberties to himſelf, many of which were very diſagreeable to thoſe about 


efted an appearance of tolly, which-afterwards he compared to Junius Brutus's 
. Fs the Larguint. With all this, he was a very bs and a ve- 
ry crafty: politick man: and was an artful Flatterer, when that was neceſſary to 
= compaſs his end, in which generally he was ſucceſsful : He was a man of a pro- 
due expence, and of a mott-ravenous avarice to ſupport that; and tho' he was 
noch bated, yet he carried matters before him with ſuch authorit yand ſuc- 
ccls, that he was in all reſpects, the great Riddle of the ago. 2005] 
ue Summer, Sir Joſiah Child died; He was a man of great Notions as to 
= Mecrchandize, which was his Education, and in which he ſucceeded beyond any 
ing man of his time; He applied himſelf chiefly to the Eaſt India Trade, which b 
his management was raiſed ſo high, that it drew much envy and jealouſy bo 
upon himſelf and . the . He had a compaſs of knowledge and ap- 
prehenſion, beyond any Merchant I ever knew ; He was vain and covetous, and 
thought too cunning, tho' to me he ſeemed always ſincere. 
= Thc Complaints that the Court of France ſent to Rome, againſt the Archbi- 
bop of Cambray's Book, procurcd a Cenſure from thence ; Bur he gave ſuch a 
ready and entire ſubmiſſion to it, that how much ſoever that may have leſſened 
him, in ſome mens Opinions, yet it quite defeated the deſigns of his enemies 
iaſt him: Upon this occaſion,” it appeared how much both the Clergy of 
rance,.and the Courts of Parliament there, were ſunk ſrom that firmneſs, which 


ſo much as one perſon of thoſe bodies, has ſet himſelf to aſſert thoſe Liberties, 
upon which they had ſo long valued themſelves ; The whole Clergy ſubmitted 
| to the Bull, the King himſelf received it, and the Parliament regiſtred it: We 
do not yet know, by what methods and practices this was obtained at the Court 
of Rome, nor what are the diſtinctions, by which they ſave the Doctrine of ſo 
many of their Saints, while they condemn this Archbiſhop's Book; For it is 
not caly to perceive. a difference between them: From the concluſion of this 
= Proccis at Rome, I turn to another, againſt a Biſhop of our own Church, that 
vas brought to a ſentence and concluſion this Summer. E 
_ Dr. Warſon was promoted by King James to the Biſhoprick of St. David's; 
lt was believed that he gave money tor his adyancement, and that, in order to 
the reimburſing himſelf, he fold moſt of the ſpiritual Preferments in his Gift: 
By the Law and Cuſtom of this Church, the Archbiſhop is the only Judge of a 
Biſhop, but, upon ſuch occaſions, he calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Bi- 
ſhops ; He called for ſix in this cauſe ; I was one of them; It was proved, that 
the Biſhop had collated a Nephew of his to a great many of the beſt Preferments 
bu in his Gi, and that, for many years, he had taken the whole profits of theſe to 
kimſelf, keeping his Nephew very poor, and obliging him to perform no part 
of his duty: It was alſo proved, that the Biſhop obtained leave to keep a Bene- 
ice, which he held before his Promotion, by a Commendam (one of the abuſes, 
z which: the Popes: brought in among us, from which we have not been able hi- 
pi therto to free our Church) he had ſold both the Cure, and the Profits to a Cler- 


Vol. 11. That 


cook occaſion, from a ſmall preference that was given him, in prejudice of his . 


The Death 
of the Duke 
of Bolton. 


bim. Ia the end of King Charles's time, and during King James's reign, he af- 


And of Sir 


Foſtah Child, 


The Archbi- 
ſhop of Cam- 
bray's Book. 
condemned. 


they had ſo long maintained againſt the incroachment of the Court of Rome; not 


The Biſhop 
of St. David's 


deprived for 


Simony. 


/ 


gyman, for a ſum of Money, and had obliged 2 to reſign it upon demand; 
2 


1 F ; 2 


Wie His ronvefhe RA 


SYW pieſentation-of the Patron: "Theſe! Things mere fully proved. To thefe, wy 


added a charge of many oppreſſive Fees, which being taken for Beneflces, thy 
were in his Gitt, were not only Extortion but a preſumptive Simomy: all theſe i 
he had taken himſelf, without making uſe of a Regiſter or Actuaty; for as HE 
would not truſt choſe ſecrets to 4 1 he allowed up che Fees, boch BY 
of his Chancellor and Regiſter; H had alio ordained many perſons, Without 
tendring them the Oaths, enjoined 8 and yet, in their Letters of Order, 


je had certified under his hand und Seal, that they had taken thoſe Ouths; Thi: 
was, What the Law calls Crimen 7 the certifying thut, which he knew to be 2 


> falſe; Noexceptions lay to the ; | 9 
out, * did cb Biſhop bring any proofb, on his ſide, to contradict their EM. 


bOugnt to be excommunicated. He was one of the worſt men, in all reſpects, the 
ever I knew in Holy Orders: paſſionate, covetous, and falſe in the blaekeſt i. 
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itneſſes, by whom theſe things were ma 


dence:; Some affirmed, that he was a ſober and regular man, and that he ſpoke 'Y N 
often of Simony, with ſuch deteſtation, that they could not think Him capable 
of committing it. The Biſhop of Rocheſſer withdrew from the Court, on the ch 
day, in which Sentence was to be given; He conſented to a ſuſperiſion, but x 's 
did not think that a Biſhop could be:deprived;' by the Archbiſhop : When the ba 
Court ſate to give Judgment, the Biſhop refumed-his Privilege of Peerage, aud : 
pleaded it; but he, having waved it in the Houſe of Lords, and having go Wl 

on ſtill ſubmitting to the Court; No regatd was had to this, ſince a Plea to the 
ſuriſdiction of te Court, was to be offered in the firſt inſtance, but could nt 

e kept up to the laſt, and then be made uſe of: The Biſhops, that were pro. 
ſent, agreed to a ſentence of Deprivation: I went further, and thought that he 


ſtances; without any one virtue or good quality, to balance his many bad ones, Wl 
Bat, as he was advanced by King James, ſo he ſtuck firm to that Intereſt; ani 1 
the Party, tho aſhamed of him, yet were reſolved to ſupport him, with grea Wa 
zeal: Hz appealed to a Court of Delegates 5 and they, about the end of the i 
year, confirmed the Archbiſhop's ſentence. - Another proſecution followed for Wl g 
Bimony, againſt Foxes Biſhop of St. 4/aph, in which, tho*the preſumptions wer Bi 


very great, yet the Evidence was not ſo clear, as in the former caſe 5 The N 
© hops in Males give almoſt all the Benefices in their Dioceſe; So this Primitive 


TY Conſtitution, that is ſtill erved among them, was r= sf Bn gh = F 


I publiſhed 
an Expoſi- 
tion of the 
Thirty nine 
Articles. 


ſome wicked men, who ſet holy things to ſale, and thereby encreaſed the preju- Wi 
dices, that are but too caſily received, both againſt Religion and the Chutch. Bi 
I publiſhed this year an Expoſition of the Thirty nine Articles of Religion: 
It ſeemed a Work much wanted, and it was juſtly to be wondred at, that ton: 1 
of our Divines had attempted any ſuch Performance, in a way ſuĩtable to the dig 


nity of the ſubject: For ſome flight Analyſes of them are not worth, cith Wl 


mentioning or reading. It was a work, that required ſtudy and labour, and l, 
a man open to many malicious attacks; This made ſome of my Friends advit 
me againſt publiſhing it; In compliance with them, I kept it five years by me, 
after I had finiſhed it: But I was now prevail'd on by the Archbiſhop and many Wl 
of my on Order, beſides a great many others, to delay the publiſhing it n 


| longer. It ſeemed a proper addition to the Hiſtory of the Reformation, to cl 


4x 


plwGKuain 'and-prove'the octrine, which was then eſtabliſhed. © I Was moved firt, F 
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ſcen cauſe for it. There was unother 
the publiſhing ir at this time. 


by the late Queen, and preſſed by the late Archbiſhop'to write it; I can appei 
to the Searcher of all hearts, that I wrote it, with great ſincerity and a good IM 
tention; and with all the application and care, I was capable of; I did then er 
dect, what I have ſince met with, that malicious men would imploy both ther I. 
Faukry and ill-nature, to find matter for cenſure and cavils; Bur tho' ther 
have been ſome Books writ on arpoſe againſt it, and many in Serthorts'and other 
Treatiſes have occafionally reflected, with great ſeverity, upon ſeveral paſſage 
in it, yet this has been done, with fo little juſtice or reaſon, that I am not yet Bl 
convinced, that there is one — period ôr expreſſion, that is juſtly remarkel 
on; or that can give me any occaſion, either to retract, or fo much is to explain Wi 
ny one purt of that Whole Work; which I was very reudy to have done, if T hal 


. 


reaſon, thut ſeemed to determine me to I 
© Upnil 


| have oppoſed it; the Cou oted th | 

their miſtake; they ſeemed willing to let the Bill fall; and when that could not 
be done, pe it with many ſevere and ſome unreaſonable Clauſes, ho- 
ping that the Lor 


igeſted, which 
Fiſpoſe a Par- 
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Reign. 
at once; on all hands. Th. 


1 * N 0 N 8 | b b 
e F Brand b was mn 
NV of Poland, was to invade Linas; The EleQtor of Brandenburgb was tu _ F 
worn 8 ph Regal Pomerania, and the other Princes were FREE des 5 ukes of WY 
2a and Hannover, from aflifting Hagen; The King of Deomark himſelf was t 


, or dies as 
0 „ Ao 


| 1699, Duke of Waulſembarel, to,attack Sweden and. H 


in, but. his Father's chief Miniſter and Treaſurer, the Baron T1; 1 
ad 55 li 3 and apprehended it would not end well; So be with. 
drew from his Poſt, which he had maintained long, with a high nen 
Power is now carried to be abſolute," yet he never ſtretched it ere 
five Taxes; and therefore ſceing W like to take r p Bier a 1e 
Reign, he reſigned his employment. He was the ableſt and t Ie na, WA 
that I ever knew belonging to choſe parts; He was much truſt ing employ. Bi 

ed by Prince George; So 2 opportunities to know him. i 


againſt the h 
ing of 
$qye 


cipality, 


The Ki 
of Poland's 


deligns. 'The Poles were be 


5 


app of recovering thc 
— be would 


3 the 


made 1 


and 
D 


r, to which they — expoſed, if the 
ſhould engage in a new War, while we were yet under the vaſt Debts, that. if 
former had brought upon us; The King's Miniſters in the Houſe of Commons 

ſured him, that it would be a very difficult thing to brin them, to enter 5 , 
new War, for maintaining the rights of the Houle of Aufria. During 2 - 
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= calling into the hands of a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon, it was ſet up for 4 
naxim, that it would be of no conſequence to the affairs of Europe, who was 

= King of Hain, whether a Frenchman or a German; And that as ſoon as the Suc- 
ſ. WS ccffor ſhould come within Spain, he would become a true Spaniard, and be go- 


— 


4 _ 
4 * 
ka 


(.es concerning the Army, when ſome mentioned the danger of that Monarchy 16 
rege 2 


verned by che Maxims and Intereſts of that Crown; So that there was no pro- ? 


Mth 3 ſpe of being able to infuſe into the Nation an apprelicnſion of the conſequence 
gor chat Succeſſion... The Emperor had a very good claim; but as he had little 
c. cdtrength to ſupport it by Land, ſo he had none at all by Sca ; and his Treaſure 


er was quite exhauſted, by his long War with the Turk: The Freucb drew a great 
an, Force towards the Frontiers of Hain, and they were reſolved to march into it; up- 


y- on that King's Death: There was no ſtrength ready to oppoſe them, yet the 
5 1 e ill to compound the matter; Bur they ſaid, he ne 
be very valuable, that could make them deſiſt from ſo great a Pretenfion z and 
boch 4 King and the States thought it was a good Bargain, if, by yielding up 
lat come of the leſs important branches of that Monarchy, they could fave thoſe in 
en: MW which they were moſt concerned, which were Spain it ſelf; the F3ft-Indies, and 
rk: the Netherlands. The French ſeemed willing to accept of the Dominions in and 
gun about Tay, with a part of the Kingdom of Navarre, and to yield up the reſt to 
> to the Emperor's ſecond Son, the Archduke Charles; The 7 yoke entred into 
ce Treaty, for he ſaw he could not hope to carry the whole Succeſſion entire; 
vat he preéſſed to have the Dutchy of Milan added to his hereditary Dominions 
ai Germany; The expedient that the King propoſed was, that the Duke of Lor- 


iactead of it; He was the Emperor's Nephew, and would be entirely in his In- 
omi- tcrefts ; The Emperor did not agree to this, a 2 he preſſed the King, not 
co give * the Treaty, and to try if he could make a better Bargain for him; 

ber. above all chi | 
u Spaniards dans be offended, if any Treaty ſhould be owned, that might bring 
on a diſmembring of their Monarchy ; for tho' they were taking no care to pre- 
eerve it, in whole or in part, yet they could not bear the having any branch 
- Stora from it. The King reckoned that the Emperor, with the other Princes of 
bah, might have ſo much intereſt in Rome, as to ſtop the Pope's giving the In- 
vctiture of the Kingdom of Naples; And which way foever that matter might 
end, it would oblige the Pope to ſhew great partiality, either to the Houſe of 
Aria or the Houſe of Bourbon; which might occaſion a breach among them, 
eith other conſequences, that might be 2 happy to the whole Proteſtant In- 
ic tereſt; Any War, that might follow in Ea, would be at great diſtance from us, 
Wand in a Country, that we had no reaſon to regard much; Beſides, that the 
Pleets of Eugland and Holland muſt come, in concluſion, to be the Arbiters of 

the matter. | | | i TUE ; 

Thheſe were the King's ſecret motives ; for I had moſt of them from his own 
mouth: The French conſented to this Scheme, and if the Emperor would have 
c greed to it, his Son the Archduke was immediately to go to Spain, to be conſi- 
gered as the Heir of that Crown : By theſe Articles, ſigned both by the King 
of France and the Dauphin, they bound themſelves not to accept of any Will, 
Leſtament, or Donation, contrary to this Treaty, which came to be called the 
87 artition Treaty. I had the Original in my hands, which the Dauphin ſigned ; 
be French and the Emperor tried their ſtrength in the Court of Spain; It is 
5 10 the Emperor truſted too much to his Intereſt in that Court, and in that 
- ing himſelf; And he refuſed to accept of the Partition, meerly to ingratiate 
himſelf with them; otherwiſe, it was not doubted, but that, ſeeing the impoſ- 
- 2 of mending matters, he would have yielded to the neceſſity of his affairs. 
be French did, in a moſt perfidious manner, ſtudy to alienate the Spaniards from 

cheir Allies, by ſhewing them to how 2 a diminution of their Monarch 
they had conſented; So that no way poſhble was left, for them to keep thoſe 
w Dominions till united to their Crown, but by accepting the Duke of Avjou to 
be their King, with whom all ſhould be again reſtored. The Spaniards com- 
plained in the Courts of their Allies, in ours in particular, of this Partition, as 
2 R Project, which was to rob them - I Dominions, that belonged 


he recommended Secrecy, for he well knew how much the 


ain hould have the Dutchy of wg ot. that France ſhould accept of Lorrain 
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The Affairs In Scotland; all men were full of | hopes; that their new Colony ſhould bring 
of Scolland. them home mountains of Gold; The Proclamations, ſent to Jamaica and to the 


0 


| 


Great dif- The conduct of ny 
2 up- . whole progreſs of this affair; For they had conni ved at it, if not encouraged it, 
on che lots of (5 hopes that the Deſign would fall of itſelf, but now it was not ſo eaſy, to cur 


Darien. 
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 to'their/Crowti,|and-ought not to be tort! from it; No mention was made vr 
this, during the Seſſion of Parliament, for tho the thing was generally believed, 

yet it not being * owned;no notice could be taken of bare Reports; and 
nothing was to be done, in purſuance of this Treaty, during the King of Spajy, 


x 


wy 
* 
- 


ther Engliſþ Plantations, were much complained of, as Acts of Hoſtility and: 
Violation of the common Rights of humanity ; "Theſe had a great eſſect q 
them, tho! without theſe, that Colony was too weak and too ill ſupplied, as wel 
as too much divided within itſelf; to have ſubſiſted long; Thoſe, who had firs 
poſſeſſed themſelves of it, were forced to abandon it; Son after they had gone 
| Low it, a ſecond Recruit of Men and Proviſions was ſent thither from Scotlang, 
But one of their Ships — took Fire, in which they had the greateſt ſtock 
olf Proviſions; And fo theſe likewiſe went off: And tho' the third Reinforce. 
ment, that ſoon followed this, was both ſtronger and better furniſhed, yer they 
fell into ſuch Factions among themſelves, that they were too weak to reſiſt th 
Spaniardi, Who ſeeble as they were, yet ſaw the neceſſity of attacking then: 
And they finding themſelves unable to refit the Force, which was brought + 
gainſt them, capitulated; and with that the whole Deſign fell to the ground, 
partly for want of ſtock and skill in thoſe who managed it, and partly by th: 
Falandde and treasbery of thoſe whom they imployeeset. 
h King's Miniſters in Scotland was much cenſured, in the 
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the univerſal diſcontent, which the miſcarriage of this Deſign, to the impore. 
riſhing the whole Kingdom, had raiſed, and which now began to ſpread ike 

_ Contagion, among all ſorts-of people. A Petition for a preſent Seſſion of Pur 
liament was immediately ſent about the Kingdom, was figned by man 
thouſands; This was ſent up, by ſome of the chief of their Nobility, who! * 
the King received very coldly: Yet a Seſſion of Parliament was granted then, 
to which the Duke of Yucensbury was ſent down Commiſſioner. Great pains wen 
taken, by all ſorts of practices, to be ſure of a Majority; Great Offers wer: 
made them in order to lay the diſcontents, which ran then very high 5 A Ly 
for a Habeas Corpus, with a great Freedom for Trade, and every thing, that 
they could demand, was offered, to perſuade them to deſiſt, from purſuing the 
deſign upon Darien. The Court had tried, to get the Parliament of England to 
interpoſe in that matter, and to declare themſelves againſt that Undertaking; 
The Houſe of Lords was prevailed on, to make an Al ireß e the King, repre- 
ſenting the ill effects that they apprehended from that Settlement; But this did 
not ſignify much, for as it was carried in that Houſe by a ſmall Majority of 
ſeven or eight, ſo it was laid afide by the Houſe of Commons. Some were not 

ill pleaſed, to ſee the King's affairs run into an embroilment ; And others did 
apprehend, that there was a Deſign to involve the two Kingdoms, in a Nation 
quarrel, that by ſuch an artifice, a greater Army might be raiſed, and kept up 

on both ſides ; So they let that matter fall, nor would they give any entertain- 
ment to a Bill, that was ſent them by the Lords, in order to a Treaty for the 
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Union of both Kingdoms. The Managers in the Houſe of Commons, who th 
oppoſed the Court, refolved to do nothing, that ſhould provoke Scotland, ot be 
15 ſhould take any part of the blame and general diſcontent, that ſoured thu fo 
Nation, off from the King: It was further given out, to raiſe the National dif wa 
guſt yet higher, that the oppoſition the King gave to the Scorch Colony, flowed 10 
neither, from a regard to the Intereſts of Exglaua, nor to the Treaties with Spain, 15 
but from a care of the Dutch, who from Curaſoe drove a coaſting Trade, - among ſtr 
the Spaniſb Plantations, with great advantage; which, they ſaid, the Scorch Co no 
lony, if once well ſettled, would draw wholly from them. | Theſe things wer: ws 
ſet about that Nation with great induſtry ; The management was chiefly in the nit 
hands of Jacobites; Neither the King nor his Miniſters were treated with th: of 

inf 


decencies, that are ſomerimes obſerved, even after Subjects have run to Arms; 
The keeneſt of their rage was plainly pointed at the * himſelf; next him 1 
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A, Darien a national concern ,' Upon that, che Seon was tor fometime diſconti- 
ml nue; When the news of the total abandoning of Darien was brought over, it 
ba W © cannot be well exprefied; into ho bad a temper this caſt the bod of that peo- 
oring ple 5 they had now loſt almoſt two hundred thouſand outids/ terling, .upon 
© the this Project, beſides all the and: rreafure,” they had promiſed themſelves 
I the Nation! was raiſed. into 2'fort of a fury"upon ic, 'and in the fri 
Q on heat of that, a rcmonſtrance was ſent about the Kingdom for hands, repreſent- 


ing to the 1911 neceſſity of preſent firting of rhe Parliament, which was 


1 ft drawn in fo. high a ſtrain, as if they had reſolved to purſue the effects of it, by 
gone an armed Force. © It was ſigned” by a great Majority of the Members of Parlia- 
and; meat, and the ferment in 1 was 'ratfed ſo high, that few thought it 
ſock Bl could have been long S without breaking forth into great extremities. 


Abe King ſay d beyond 


ti Complaint, and an Appeaf to the Nation againſt them; Me ſeemed inclined to 
den: ir, but his Mini it; Thedifſolving a Parliament in an- 
io but his Miniſters would not venture on it; The diſſolving a Parliament in an- 
der has always caſt ſuch a load on thoſe, who, were thought to have adviſed it, 
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J . | FR 238 70 AT E. ; 4 5 a e K PR | e e. 12 ya 1 
_ Earl of Pirtlaid, | who had ſtiſl the direQtion of their affairs, had a ! arge hdd of £ 1699 | 
ii. Jn thc Seffion of Parliament,” it was carried by a Vote, to make the affair of C5 


ca till November 5 Many expected to fee a new Par- A Seſſion of 
' Hament ; For the King's Speech at the end of the former Seſſion looked like a Parliament. 


und, e char few have been able to bear it; beſides, the disbanding the Army had re- 


tei der the Members, who promoted it, very popular to the Nation; So that 
„they would have ſent up the fame men, and it was thought that there was little 

K the =— occaſion tor heat in another Seſſion; But thoſe who oppoſed the King, reſolved 
ed it do force a change of the Miniſtry upon him; They were ſeeking Colours for this, 
carr BE and thought hep had found one, with which they had made much noiſe; ' Ic 
BY 0G go een iadtorogtert eueturo neces} 


. 


7 


ite Some Pirates had got together in the Indian Seas, and robbed ſome of the A Com- 
Tu: Megul's Ships, in particular one, that he was ſending with Preſents to Mecca ; Plaint made 


man ng moſt of them were Eng/iſo The ee Company, having repreſented the 
vhon = danger of the Mogu7's taking Repriſals of them, for theſe Loſſes, it appeared 
them, = that there was a neceſſity of deſtroying thoſe Pirates, who were harbouring them- 
were BR ſelves in ſome creeks in Madaga/tar. So a Man of war was to be ſet out to de- 
wer ii ftroy them, and one Kid was pitched upon, who knew their haunts, and was 
Lay =—_ thought a proper man for the ſervice; But there was not a Fund, to bear the 


| tha charge of this; For the Parliament had fo appropriated the money given for 
g tte the Sea, that no part of it could be applied to this expedition. The King pro- 
1d o poſed the managing it, by a private undertaking, and ſaid he would lay down 
ung; three thouſand pounds bünſelf, and recommended it to his Miniſters, to find out 


f 7 the reſt : In compliance with this, the Lord Somers, the Earls of Orford, Runiney, 


s di Bullamonnt, and ſome others contributed the whole Expence; For the King ex- 
ty of cuſed himſelf, by reaſon of other accidents, and did not advance the ſum, that 
not e he had promiſed : Lord Somers underſtood nothing of the matter, and left it 
s did BR wholly to the management of others, ſo that he never ſaw Kid, only he thought 
tonal it became the Poſt he was in, to concur in ſuch a publick Service. A Grant was 
CU? RR made to the Undertakers, of all that ſhould be ol ey from thoſe Pirates, by their 
tam u Ship. Here was a handle for Complaint, for as it was againſt Law, to take a 
r the E Grant of the Goods of any Offenders before Conviction, ſo à parity between 
wi! WS that and this caſc was urged : but without any reaſon : The Proviſions of Law 
a, a being very different, in the caſe of Pirates and that of other Criminals. The 
; £041 former cannot be attackt, but in the way of War; and therefore ſince thoſe, 
| di who undertook this, muſt run a great riſque in executing it, it was reaſonable, and 
owed according to the Law of War, that they ſhould have a right to all, that they found 
inthe Enemies hands, whereas thoſe, who ſeize common Offenders, have ſuch a 


ſtrength by the Law, to aſſiſt them, and incur fo little danger in doing ir, that 
no ja lufercacc can be drawn from the one caſe to the other. When this Kid 
was thus ſet out, he turned Pirate himſelf ; So a heavy load was caſt on the Mi- 
niſtry, chiefly on him, who was at the dead of the Juſtice of the Nation; It was 
 faid, he ought not to have engaged in ſuch a Project; And it was maliciouſly 
inſinuated, that the Privateer turned Pirate, in confidence of the protection of 
= thoſe, who employed him, if he had not ſecret Orders from them for what he 
Vor. II. | M m did. 
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1699 did.” Such black:conſtruQions are men, who arg engaged. in Parties, apt to miu (i 

NWN) of the actions of thoſe, whom they. intend to ſgrace, eren againſt. their ou 

/ Conſciences: So that an Undertaking, that wag not only innocent but meritor i 

| ous, was traduced as a. delign for Robbery and Piracy, Thie was urged inty i 

_ Houſe of Commons as e for which all, who were concerned in 

ought to be turned out of their Imployments 3; and 4 Queition was put upon ir 

but it was rejected by a great . The next attempt was. to turn me du 

| from the Truft of Educating the Duke of acer Some objected my being 

Scotehman, others remembred the Book that was ordered to be burnt; So tf 

preſſed an Addreſs to the King, for removing me from that Poſt; but this vw 
_ likewiſe loſt by the ſame Majority, that had carried the former Vote. The me 


rmy, and the cxpence of the Fleet, were ſettled : And a FH] 
_ was given for it; Yet thoſe, Who had reduced the Army, thought it necdlc(s v.! 

have ſo great a Force at Sea; They provided onl for eight thouſatd mes 

Ik̃Ibis was moved by the Tories, and the Whigs readily gave way to this redu Wy 

tion; becauſe the Fleet was now in another management; Ruſſe? (now Earl ui 
Oord with his friends being laid aſide, and a ſet of Tories being brought inc; 


1700. The great buſineſs of this Seſſion was the Report brought from Ireland, H 
8 four of the ſeven Commiſſioners, that were ſent by Parliament, to examine ini F 
cerning EG the-Confiſcations, and the Grants made of them. Three of the ſeven refuſed vii 
rates in re- ſign it, becauſe they t it falſe, and ill grounded in many particulars, df 
land. Which they feat over an account to both Houſes; But no regard was had vii 

that, nor was any enquiry made into their objections to the Report. TIA 
three were looked on, as men gained by the Court ; And the reſt were mag 
fied, as men that could not be wrought on, nor frighted from their duty. I 
had proceeded like Inquiſitors, and did readily believe every thing, that was d ai 
fered to them, that tended to inflame the Report; as they ſuppreſſed all, li 
uuns laid before them, that contradicted their deſign, of repreſenting the van 
ol the Grants as very high, and of ſhewing how undeſerving thoſe were, wh 
had obtained them: There was ſo much truth, in the main of this, that noc 
 plaints againſt their proceedings could be hearkned to; And indeed, all them 
'  . thods that were taken, to diſgrace the Report, had the quite contrary cit 
They N the Confiſcated Eſtates to be ſuch, that out of the Sale dA 
them, a Million and a half might be raiſed; So this ſpecious Propoſition, 
_ diſcharging ſo great a part of the Publick Debt, took with the Houſe; Thc wil 
_  tred, into which the Favourites were fallen, among whom and their Creatu 
the Grants were chiefly diſtributed, made the motion go the quicker ; All hi 
. oppoſition that was made, in the whole progreſs of this matter, was looked 
_ . as a courting the men in favour; nor was any regard paid to the reſerve of a thi 
part, to be diſpoſed of by the King, which had been in the Bill that was u 
up _ e. fore to the Lords. When this was mentioned, it was anſwemi 
that the Grantees had enjoyed thoſe eſtates ſo many years, that the mean pro 
did ariſe to more than a third part of their value: Little regard alſo was ſir 
to the Purchaſes made under thoſe Grants, and to the great improvements, mii 
dy the Parchaſers or Tenants, which were ſaid to have doubled the value 
thoſe Eſtates. All that was ſaid, on that head, made no impreſſion, and wii 
ſcarce heard with patience: Yet, that ſome juſtice might be done both to lil 
An AR velt- chaſers and Creditors, a number of Truſtees were named, in whom all the cli 
ng fiſcated Eftates were veſted, and they had a very great and uncontroulable il 
r | . thority lodged with them, of hearing and determining all Juſt claims, rela 
to thole Eſtates, and of ſelling them to the beſt Purchaſers; And the mone/ i 
be raiſed by this Sale, was appropriated to pay the Arrears of the Army. We 1 
all this was digeſted into a Bill, the Party apprehended, that many Peri 8 
would be offered to the Houſe, which the Court would probably encourage, on 0 
| ſign at leaſt to retard their edings : So, to prevent this, and that they mig 
not loſe too much time, nor clog the Bill with too many Clauſes and Pri 

ſo's, they paſſed a Vote of a very extraordinary nature; That they would i 

oeive no Petitions, relating to the matter of this Bill, The Caſe of the Eu 
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— ig, to give him. recompcace,, ſuitable to his Services: And the Parliament 
rie was fo icahble of their obligations to him, that they, as was former! Y 
old, confirmed his Grant, of between two and three thouſand pounds a year, 
He had fold it to thoſe, who thought they purchaſed under an unqueſtionable 
itle, yet all chat was noiv ſet. aſide, no regard being had to it So that this E- 
ate was thrown. into the heap. Some Exceptions were made, in the Bill, in 
boot of ſome Grants, and Proviſion was made for rewarding others, whom the 
King, as they thought, had not enough conſidered. Great oppoſition was made 
o this by Tome, who OY that all Favours and Grants ought to be giyen by 
ee. King, and not originally, by, a Houſe © cat was me 

With great heat, even by ſome, of thoſe, who concurred in carrying on the Bill: 


Jie Money- Bill, that was. to go ſor the pay of the Fleet and Army, and ſo it 
eme up 4 the Houſe of Lords; NED e they muſt her paſs or 


4 ? 


fler ſome Alterations, that were indeed very juſt and reaſonable ; but ſince the 
WHouſe of Commons would not ſuffer the Lords to alter Mone Bills, this was 
Wn cfic& to loſe it. The Court, upon ſome previous Votes, found they had a 
Majority among the Lords; So, for ſome days, it ſeemed to be deſigned to loſe 
e Bill, and to venture on à Prorogation or a Diſſolution, rather than paſs it. 
pon the apprehenſions of this, the Commons were beginning to fly out into 
Which Votes, both againſt the Miniſters and the Favourites; The Lord Somers 
Was attack d a ſecond time, but was brought off by a greater Majority, than had 


Hill, he was il; And the worſt conſtruction poſſible was put on that; it was 
ad, he adviſed all the oppoſition that was made to it, in the Houſe of Lords, 
What that, ro keep himſclt out of it, he feigned that he was ill: "Tho? his great 
Watrcndancc in the Court of Chancery, the Houſe of Lords, and at the Council 
WT ablc, had ſo impaircd his health, that every year, about that time, he uſed to 
be brought very low, and diſabled from buſineſs. The King ſeemed reſolved, 
eo venture on all the ill conſequences, that might follow the loſing this Bill; 
cho' choſe would probably have been faral. As far as we could jud e, either a- 
other Scihon of that Parliament, or a new One, would have baniſhed the Fa- 
ourites, and begun the Bill anew, with the addition of obliging the Grantces, 
to refund all the mean profits: Many in the Houſe of Lords, that in all other 
Withings were very firm to the King, were for paſſing this Bill, notwithſtanding 
be King's earneſtneſs againſt it, ſince they apprehended the ill conſequences, that 
ere like to follow, if it was loft. I was one of theſe, and the King was much 
diſpleaſed with me for it: I ſaid, I would venture his diſpleaſure, rather than 
Wplcaſe him in that, which I feared would be the ruine of his Government: I con- 
cls, I, did not at that time apprehend, what injuſtice lay under many of the 
Gauſes in the Bill, which appeared afterwards ſo evidently, that the very ſame 


them in Acts, that paſſed in ſubſequent Seſſions : If I had underſtood that matter 
aright and in time, I had never given my Vote for ſo unjuſt a Bill. I only con- 
Wfidered it as a hardſhip put on the King, many of his Grants being thus made 
void; ſome of which had not been made on good and reaſonable conſiderations, 
ſo that they could hardly be excuſed, much leſs juſtified ; I thought the thing 
was a fort of force, to which it ſeemed reaſonable to give way, at that time, 
ſince we were not furniſhed with an equal ſtrength, to withſtand it: But when I 
law aſterwards, what the conſequences of this Act proved to be; I did firmly 
reſolve, never to conſent again to any tack to a Money-Bill, as long as I lived. 
The King became ſullen upon all this, and upon the many incidents, that are 
apt to fall in upon Debates of this nature: He either did not apprehend, in 
what ſuch things might end, or he was not much concerned at it: His reſent- 
ment, which was much provoked, broke out into ſome inſtances, which gave ſuch 
handles to his Enemies, as they wiſhed for; and they improved thoſe advanta- 
ges, which his ill conduct gave them, with much ſpite and induſtry, ſo as to alie- 
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a Houſe, of Parliament, and this was managed 


i concluſion it was, by a new term as well as a new. invention, conſolidated with 


I cjet. The method, chat the Court. took in that Houſe to oppoſe it, was, to 


; pppeared for him, at the beginning of the Seſſion. During the Debates about the 
Bill, h 


perſons, who drove on the Bill, were convinced of them, and redreſſed ſome of 


I 


4 J 


(hte good ſervice, in Fedacing Trel##d, that they had made an Addreſs to the UV 


4 * — 
* 
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A change in The Leaders of the Tories began to inſinuate to the Favourites” the neceſf 
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toi 1c} wk nth he þ xn y To toad. ad 1% oedioaocd wood trac — = 
tate the Nation From him.” It was once iti agiraridWiinong the Party, to mak, 1 
Addreſs to him, againſt going beyond Sea, but” even that "was diverted, with 
malicious defign. Hitherto the Body of the Nation F Int oa meaſure a 2 
alleckion to him; This was beginning to diminiſh/by his goin To conſtantly k. 
youd Sea, 8s foon as the Scthon of Parliament” was ended”; "tho*"the War',, 
no over. Upon this, it grew. to be publickly ſaid, chat he loved no Engig. 1 
 "may's face, hor his company; So his Enemies reckoned it Was fir! for their en 
to let that prejudice go on, 'and encreaſe in the minds of the POPE 3 till th 


e * 8 . et YE? ve Wh 0 1 
might find a proper occaſion, to graft ſome bad deſigus uPOn it. The Selig _ 
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ended in pril; Men of all ſides, Being put into 1 'y imo 
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the Miniſtry. of the King's changing his Miniſtry, in particular of removing rhe” Lord Ge . | 


The Lord 
Somers is 
turned out. 


he hoped to throw all upon the Miniſters, that were now to be diſmiſſed. 


who, as he was now conlidered'as the Head of the Whigs, ſo his wife Coun, f 
and his modeft way of laying them before the King, had gained him's great ſur 


of his eſteem. and confidence; and it was reckoned, that che Chief ſtrength of cl 


£ 


Party lay in his credit with the King, and in the prudent methods be took, uf 
govern the Party, and to moderate that heat and thoſe jealouſies, with whic i 
* King had been ſo long diſguſted, in the firſt years of his Rei gu. In the Hou 
of Commons, he had been particularly charged, for turning many Gentlemen u 
of the Commiſſion of the Peace; This was much aggravated, and falſed a ven 
high complaint againſt him; but there was no juſt cauſe for it: When the 4. 
ſign of the Alla eaten an Invaſion, in the years' 1695 and 1696 Was diſcoc, 

| T a voluntary Aſſociation was cntred into, by both Houſes of Parliament, «1 
that was ſer round che Nation: In ſuch a time of danger, it was thought, u 
thoſe,” who did not enter voluntarily into it, were fo Ill affected, or at leaſt er 
little zealous for the King, that it was not fit, they ſhould continue Juſtices d — 
Peace; So an Order paſſed in Council, that all thoſe, who had fo refuſed, thou 
be turned out of the Commiſſion : He had obe yed this Order, upon the repr- i = . - 
ſentations made to him, by the Lords Lieutenants and the Cuftodes Rotulerundl 
the ſeveral Counties, who were not all equally diſcreet: Yet he laid thoſe w 
preſentations before the Council, and had a ſpecial Order, for every perſon, the 
was ſo turned out. All this was now magnified, and it was charged on hin, Wh 


that he had adviſed and procured theſe Orders, yet this could not be made b@+ 


much as colour to proceed againſt him, a clamour and murmuring was all tu 
could be raiſed from it. But now the Tories ſtudied to get it by. fed into th: AS: 
King, that all the hard things, that had been of late put on him by the Parl. 
ment, were occaſioned by the hatred that was born to his Miniſters; and thai 
he would change hands, and em _ others, matters might be ſoftned and mend. 
ed in another Parliament: With this the Earl of Yerſey ſtudied” to poſſeſs = 
Earl of Albemarle ; And the uneaſineſs the King was in, diſpoſed him to think 
that if he ſhould bring in a ſett of Tories, into his bulineſs, they would ſri 
him with the ſame 52 and with better ſucceſs, than the Whigs had done; u 


| The firſt time that the Lord Somers had recovered ſo much health, às to c 
to Court, the King told him, it ſeemed neceſſary for his ſervice, that he ſhou 

: pſt with the Seals, and he wiſhed,” that he would make the delivering them u 
his own Act: He excuſed himſelf in this; all his Friends had preffed him, wii 
to offer them, ſince that ſcemed to ſhew fear or guilt; So he begged the Kings 
pardon, if in this he followed their advice; but he told the King that, hel 1 
ever he ſhould ſend a Warrant under his hand, commanding him to deliver ti 


up, he would immediately obey it; The Order was brought by Lord en 
= upon it the Seals were ſent to the King. Thus the Lora Som, = hy - 
charged from this great Office, which he had held ſeven years, with a high * 
putation for capacity, integrity, and diligence: He was in all reſpects the grer 
eſt Man I had ever known in that Poſt; His being thus removed, was much cer 
ſured by all, but thoſe who had procured it; Our Princes uſed not to diſmibi 
Miniſters, who ſerved them well, unleſs they were preſſed to it by a Houſe 
Commons, that refuſed to give money, till they were laid afide. Bat here a WM 
niſter (who was always vindicated by a great Majority in the Houſe of Coil 
mons, when he was charged there, and who had ferved both with fidelity 2 5 
= fo 
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cee and was indeed confared: for nothing ſo much, as for his being too com- 170 
vit kant with the King's humour and notions, or at lcaſt for being too wh or tao. WW 
WE: pe in repreſenting his errors to him) was removed without a ſhadow of com- 

laint againſt him. This was done with ſo much haſte, that thoſe, who had pre- 
ailed Wich the Ning to do it, had not yer concerted, who ſhould ſucceed him „ 

thought; that all the great Men of the Law were aſpiring to that high Poſt, 

ee any one,; te whom it ſhould be offered, would certainly accept. of it ; 
ert by A found they were miitalen 3 fon what, by reaſon of the inſtability 
—_ tc Court; what by reaſon of the juſt apprehenſions men might have, of ſuc- 
eeding fo great a man, boch Ha and: Trevor, to whom the Seals. were offered, 
9 rs themſelves Tr was Texm-rime, fo a vacancy in that Poſt put things in 
mc coofefon. A temporary Commiſfion was granted, te the three Chief Judg- 
eo judge in the Court of Chancery; and! after a few' days, the Scals were gi- 
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en to Sir NMerbem Fright, in whom there was: nothing equab to the Poſt, much 
es to him, who had lately filled ir. The King's inclinat ions ſeemed, é turn- 
7 to the Tories, and to a new Parliament: It was for ſome time in the dark, 
ko had the Confidence, and gave dinections to affairs; we, who looked on, 
ee otecn diſpoſed to think, chat there was no direction at all, but that cvery 
s left to take its courſe, and that all Was given up to hazard. is 


; : b vedent & him to make good his engagements with that Crown; Riga was | 
. E 
V forprize, miſcarried; Fhoſe of Riga were either overrawed by the Swediſh 


eee a greater ſtand, than was enpected; and in a Siege of above eight months, 
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that i Hey | 
Hand; 


mend - . | | T WC 
is th bouſes, and try if the Houſe of Commons would take upon themielves the Ex- 
thin ende of the Fleet; They vere in fo bad a humour, that the King apprehended, 
I (cr kat fome of them pole endeayour to put an affront upon him, and oppoſe the 
; u endiog a Flect into the Sound: "Tho? others adviſed the venturing on this, far 
o Nation can ſubſiſt without Alliances fac obſerved ; And this was an an- 
Wicnc one, latcly renewed by the King; fo that an oppoſition in ſuch a point, 
out have turned to the prejudice of thoſe: who ſhould move it. Soon aſter the 
eon, a Fleet of thirt y Ships Bugliſd and Dutch, was ſent to the, Babict, came 
anded by Rook; The Dazes had à good Fleet at Sea, much ſuperior to the 
, and almoſt equal to the Fleet ſent from bæno ; But it was their whale 
rngtb, fo they would not run the hazard of lofing-it 3 They kept at Sea for 
ne time, having got between the Swedes, and the Fleet of their Allies, and ſtu- 
"cd to hinder their conjunction; When they ſaw that could not be donc, they 
d crired, and ſecured themſelves within the Port of fon ng. which is a. very 
-roog one: The Swedes, with their Allies, came that Town and bom- 
end it for ſome days, but withlirtle damage to the Hace, and none to the 
ct. The Dukes of mags together with the Faces, that the Swedes 
: dad at Bremen, pafled the Be, and marched to the affiftance of the Duke of 
een. This obliged the Dunes, to vaiſe-the Siege of Toninghes, and the two. 
M. mies lay in view of one another, for ſome weeks, without mrs, gt 1 
% . 2 deſign of the Danes did alſo „ A Body of Saxons broke 
Vor. * 


into 
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1520 into the Territories of the Duke of Brunſwick, in hopes to force their Army to 
& come back, to the defence of their own Country: Hut the Duke of Zell had leſt 
things in ſo good order, that the Saxons were beat back, and all the booty cha 
| tei . W ß «ðx RD ani be: + | 
Peace be In the mean time, the King offered his Mediation, and a Treaty was ſet 
tween Den- on foot: The two young Kings were ſo much ſharpned againſt one another, thut 
— and it was not eaſy to bring them, to hearken to terms of Peace. The King of Dez. 
| mark propoſed, that the King of Poland might be included in the Treaty, but 
the Swedes refuſed it: And the King was not Guarantee of the Treaties between 
Sweden and Poland, ſo he was not obliged to take care of the King of.Polayg 
The Treaty went on but e this made the King of Sweden , that 
he ſhould loſe the Seaſon, and be forced to abandon Riga, which began to be 
ſtraitned: So, to quicken the Treaty, he refolved on a Deſcent in Zealand. This 
was executed,” without any oppoſition, the King of Seden conducting it in per. 

ſon, and being the firſt that landed: He ſhewed ſuch ſpirit and courage in he 
whole Conduct, as raiſed his Character very high: It ſtruck a terror thro' l n 
Denmark For now the Swedes reſolved to beſiege Copenhagen... 'This did ſo 
quicken the Treaty, that by the middle of Auguſt it was brought to a full end: 
old Treaties were renewed, and a liberty of fortifying was reſerved for Holes 
under fome limitations: and the King of Denmark pay'd the Duke of Holen 
two hundred and ſixty thouſand rix-dollars for the charge of the War. The "a 3 
being thus made; the Swedes retired back to Schonen and the Fleets of EAgl Bil 


and Holland returned home. The King's Conduct, in this whole matter, was highly 
applauded ; he effe&tually protected the Swedes, and yet obliged them to accept 
of reaſonable terms of Peace : The King of Denmark ſuffered moſt in honour and 
intereſt: It was'a great happineſs, that this War was ſo ſoon at an end; fort 
it had continued, all the North muſt have engaged in it, and there the chief 
ſtrength of the Proteſtant Religion lay: ſo that Intereſt muſt have ſuffered much, I 
which ſide ſoe ver had come by the worſt, in the progreſs of the War; and it i 
already fo weak, that it needed not a ne diminution. 1 
Cenſures paſt The ſecret of the Partition Treaty was now publiſhed ; and the Project vu 
on the Parti- to be offered jointly,” by the Miniſters of France, England and the States, to al 
tion Treaty. the Princes of Europe, but particularly to thoſe, who were moſt concerned in it; 
and an Anfwer was to be dẽmanded, by a day limited for it. The Emperor re- 
fuſed to declare himſelf, till he knew the King of Spain's mind concerning it: 
The Duke of Savoy, and the Princes of [taly, were very apprehenſive of the Wi 
neighbourhood of France - The Pope was extreme old, and declined: very fit. 
Tie Treaty was variouſly cenſured: Some thought it would deliver up the A. 
diterranean Sea, and all our Trade there, into the hands of France. Others 
thought, that the Treaties of Princes were (according to the pattern, that the 
Court of France had ſet now for almoſt half an age) only artifices to bring mat- 
ters to a preſent quiet, and that they would be afterwards obſerved, as Princes 
found their account in them. The preſent good underſtanding, that was be- 
tween our Court and the Court of Fance, made, that the Party of our Malc- 
contents at home, having no ſupport from thence, ſunk much in their heat, ad 
they had now no proſpect ; for it ſeemed, as if the King of France had ſet his 
heart on the Partition Treaty, and it was neceſſary for him, in order to the ob- 
taining his ends in it, to live in a good Correſpondence with Exgland and the 
States'> All our hopes were, that the King of Spain might yet live a few yean 
longer, till the great Mort that were on the Revenue, might be cleared, 
n | War, and to be the 
Arbiters of Europe. 55 


The Death But while we were under the apprehenſion of his death, we were ſurprizedb) 
of the Duke af unlooked for and ſudden death of our young Prince at home, which brougit 
of Glocefter. 4 great change on the face of affairs. I had been truſted with his education nov 

for two years; and he had made an amazing progreſs ; I had read over the 

P/alms, Proverbs, and Goſpels with him, and had explained things, that fell is M 
my way, very copioully; arid was often ſurprized, with the Queſtions that he put 
me, and the Reflections that he made; he came to underſtand things, rela-: 


and then it would be more e * Ir us, to engage ina new. 
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of King WIE Lax III. 
to ang to Religion, yond imagination; I went thro” Geography ſo often with him 
et that be knew all the Maps very particularly; I explained to him the forms of 
nat coverament in every Country, with the Intereſts and Trade of that Country 


and what was both good and bad in it: 1 AIAN him, with all the great Re- 
an 


ſet MW volutions, that had been in the world, gave him a copious account of the 
hat Crest and Roman Hiltorics, and of Platarch's Lives; The laſt thing I explain- 
cn» cd to him, was the Gorbick Conſtitution, and the Beneficiary. and Feudal Laws: 
but I talked * theſe. things at different times, near three hours a day: This was 


boch caſy and delighting to him. The King ordered five of his chief Miniſters, 
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een 

4: do come once a quarter, and examine the progreſs he made: They ſeemed a- 
bat mared both at his knowledge, and the good underſtanding that 7 in him: 
be c had a wonderful memory, and a very good joe ent. He had gone thro' 
"bis much weakneſs, and ſome years of ill health: The Princeſs was with Child of 
er- him, during all the Diſorder we were in at the Revolution, tho” ſhe did not 
his know it herſelf at the time, when ſhe left the Court: This probably had given 
bim fo weak a Conſtitution, but we hoped the dangerous time was over: His 
| ſo FBirth-day was the 2 of Jah, and he was then eleven years old: He com- 
ad: plaincd a little the next day, but wwe imputed that to the fatigues of a Birth- 
i, ty ; So that he was too much neglected 5. The day after, he grew much worſe, 
n and it proved to be a Malignant Fever; He died the fourth day of his illneſs, 
cace to the great grief of all who were concerned in him. He was the only remain- 
ning Child, ot ſeventeen. that the Princeſs had born, ſome to the full time and the 


cept but with a grave n amazed all who ſaw it: She bore his death 
Vich a Reſignation and Piety that were indeed very ſingular. His death gave 
(great alarm to the whole Nation: The Jacobites grew inſolent upon it and 
ad, now the chief difficulty was removed out of the way of the Prince of Males's 
= Succeſſion. Soon after this, the Houſe of Brunſwick returned the Viſit, that 
the King had made them laſt year, and the eyes of all the Proteſtants ih the Na- 
tion turned towards the EleQtoreſs of Brunſwick, who was Daughter to the 
= Qucen of Bohemia, and was the next Proteſtant Heir, all Papiſts being already 
excluded from the Succeſſion. Thus, of the four Lives that we had in view, 
= Duke of G/ocefter. were carried off on the ſu be | | 
or che two that remain d (the King and the Princeſs) as there was no iſſue, and 
WT liccle bopes of any. by either of them, ſo the King, who at beſt was a man of a 
Ws fcble Conftitution, was now. falling under an ill habit of body: His Legs were 
moch ſwelled, which ſome thought was, the beginning of a Dropſy, while others 
WS :hought it was only a ſcorbutick. Diſtemper.., : 
= Thus God was giving us great alarms, as wElhas many mercies : He bears long 
Vich us, but we are become very corrupt in all re 3. So that the ſtate © 
cding⸗ 1021 us gives a mclancholy 915 7805 The Nation was falling under 
general diſcontent, and a diſlike. of the King's perſon and government; And 
the King on his part, ſeemed to grow weary of us and of our affairs; and part- 
y by che fret, Tom che oppoſition. he had of late met with, partly from his ill 
beach, be was falling as it were into a lethargy of mind; We were, upon the 
WE matter, become already more than half a Commonwealth ; ſince the Govern- 
meat was plainly in the hands of the Houſe of Commons, who muſt fit once a 
bear, and as long as they thought fit, while the King had only the Civil Lift for 
- Life ſo that the whole Adminiſtration of the Government was under their in- 
= ſpction : The Act for Triennial Parliaments kept up a ſtanding faction in every 
County and 'Town of England: But tho' we Were falling inſenſibly into a De- 
mocracy, WE had not learned the virtues, that are neceſſary for that ſort of Go- 
vernment; Luxury, NAT | 
vere come to a great height, and gave us diſmal Apprehenſions. . Few among 
us ſeemed to have a right notion of the love of their Country, and of a zeal for 
the good of the Publick : The Houle of Commons, how much ſoever its power 
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o natural ſtrength to reſiſt the Commons: The Toleration, 
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was advanced, yet was much ſank in its credit; very little of gravity, order, or 
common Eng y. appearcd among them: The balance lay chiefly in the Houſe _ 
of Lords, who had no 


rest before it. She attended on him, during his fickneſs, with great tenderneſs, 


ss our chief Security, the two that we 8 8 05 moſt on, the Queen and the 
1 den, before we were aware of it, and 


The Temper 
of the Na- 
tion, 


and; Ambition increaſed daily, and our animoſitics 
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ou be expected, el . ſevere refer were 1 6ronſly np ere hegs Bü 
terh.. No e Or diſorders nad been "of: in aty part of the Ningdon, 


« eleven yets, fiace' that AR paſſed: and yet the müeh greater art of 
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3 s ee Vieh aſhes. ; * 
Diviſions - Pie Diſſenters bellaved themſelves 88 | ; ith reltlagto the Church 


mo 1 — the 
ey having quarrels and diſputes amon —— Independents we 
OY ' raibng the old Aminomian 12 * NT + ing in Chriſt, were Gi 
' nited to him, that his ri; neouſhels b became t! -4 — ant other Condition 


beſides that of their Faith: S0 chat, rhe? they acknow! the obedience 1 
his Laws 1 be N meg 7 ie not call 2 4 e by but only 4 "conk. 14 
quence of juſtification. 55 this, they were op K of the 1 
ans, who demed to be ſenſible, Men this ſtruck at wet for "of all Religion 2 7 \ » 
weakeg'd the obli 1 to a ay Hife: This © fr had produced a new extra y 
ice in that matter. Nude a Niembe of Farfiäment, had publiſted : 
| prided on their notions, on which he Had grafted à new 408! wild i. 
= rence of his own, that ſince true Believers recbver'd in Chriſt all that they 10 E 1 
in Adam, and our natural death was the effect of Adam's Sin, he inferr'd tht s 
lievers were render d immortal by Chrift, and tiot” Hable to death: Ang tun!! 
thoſe who believed, with a true and firm Faith, could not die. This was a ſtru R.- 
beyond all that ever went befpte it, and finer we ſee chat all men die, the . 
tural conſequenee chat reſulted from this was, that there neither are nor cw; 
were any true; Believers. The Presbyrerians had been alſo engaged in diſpuo Wl 
with che Anabapriſts. They complaincd, that they fam tov grear's giddineßh WW 
ings ople, and ſeemed 0 ſenile of this,” and ſo defitous do be brought in WR 
— chat a few inconfiderable Conceffions would very probably hn WW: 
at the bulk of them into our Cominunion : * — rhe greater — of th © | 
iced . them than eber. 5 = 
we Kid | 


the __ ns with. 1 1 had oy fit ori nay at ng thi, by 0 heb bad bl thir = 
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Ning WILLIAM III. 


e - Thoſe wen who began now to be called the High Church Party, had all 
A long ex refſed a coldneſs, if not an oppoſition to the preſent Settlement; Soon 
er the Revolution, ſome great Preferments had been given among them, to 
WS. if ic was poſlible to bring them, to be hearty for the Government ; but it 
Y ppearing, that they were ſoured with a leaven, that had gone too deep to be 
. rought out, a ſtop page 96 to the courting them any more; When they ſaw 
ition refer ments went in another Channel, they ſet up a complaint over England of 
be want of Convocations, they that were not allowed to fit nor act with a free 
berty, to conſider of the grievances of the Clergy, and of the danger the Church 
e in. This was a new pretenſion, never thought of ſince the Reformation; 
mc Books were writ to juſtify it, with great acrimony of ſtile, and a ſtrain of 
AS folencc, that was peculiar to one Atterbury, who had indeed very good parts, 
eat learning, and was an excellent Preacher, and had many extraordinary 
1 things in him'; but was both ambitious and virulent out of meaſure; And had a ſin- 
lar talent in aſſerting Paradoxes with a great air of aſſurance, ſhewing no ſhame 
ben he was detected in them, tho this was done in many inſtances : - But he 


imſelf: He went on ſtill venting new oods in fo baretaced a manner, that 
ee ſeemed to have outdone the Jeſuits themſelves. - He thought the Government 
bad ſo little ſtrength or credit, that any claim againſt it would be well received; 


; : which had been hitherto maintained by all our Divines with great zeal ; But 


Lit appeared, that thoſe who are the moſt carneſt in the defence of certain points, 
en theſe ſeem to be for them, can very nimbly change their minds upon a 


of eireumſtaunces. 


% 


on him, -tho* he had in Court claimed Privilege of Parliament, to which no re- 
eerd had been paid: But as he had waved his e 1 in the Houſs of Lords, 
it was carried, after a long Debate and by no great ajority, that in that caſe, 
be could not reſume his Privilege. He excepted next to the S 
= riſdiction; and pretended that he could not judge a Biſhop, but in a Syn 

the Biſhops of the Province, according to the Rules of the Primitive Times: 
= oppoſition to this it was ſhewn, that from the ninth and tenth Century down- 
ward, both Popes and Kings had concurred to bring this Power ſingly into the 


Ng 
of 
In 


| bands of the Metropolitans ; That this was the conſtant practice in Eugland be- 
ate 0 fore the Reformation ; that by the proviſional Clauſe, in the Act paſt in the 
Goch twenty fifth of Henry rhe Eighth, that empowered thirty two perſons to draw 
ear new Body of Church Laws, all former Laws or Cuſtoms were to continue in 


| | then was poſſeſſed of, ſtood confirmed by that Clauſe: It is true, during the 
High Commiſſion, all proceedings againſt Biſhops were brought before that 
Court, which proceeded in a ſummary way, and againſt whoſe Sentence no A 


lay; But᷑ after that Court was taken away, a full Declaration was made, 

mur by an AR of Parliament, for continuing the Power that was lodged with the 

Metropolitan. It was alſo urged, that if the Biſhop had any exception to the 

e du Archbiſhop's Juriſdiction, that ought to have been pleaded in the firſt inſtance, 
wan and not reſerved to the concluſion of all: Nor pres. the Archbiſhop erect a new 
e u Court, or proceed in the Trial of a Biſhop in any other way, than in that, which 

cd o was warranted by Law or Precedent. To all this no anſwer was made, but the 


buſineſe was kept up, and put off b y delays; It was ſaid, the thing was 
neu, and the Houſe was A yet os 2 of ir ; and the laſt time, in Sich 
che Debate was taken up in the Houſe, it ended in an intimation, that it was 
hoped the King would not fill that See, till the Houſe ſhould be better ſatisfied 
C Auchoriry"; So the Biſhoprick was not diſpoſe 
OL, 11, | 9 Q 


- Wet all theſe paſs, without either confeſſing his errors, or pretending to juſtify 


oe atackt the Supremacy of the Crown, with relation to Eccleſiaſtical mattors, 


ow. the hot men of tho Clergy did ſo readily entertain his Notions, that in them 


WE force; till chat new Body was prepared: So that the Power, the Metropolitan 


147 


ent in the matters of the Church: That which flowed ſrom a gentleſs, both ol 1700 
enper and principle, was repreſented, as an inclination to favour Diſſenters, GFWW 
nich paſſed among many, for a more heinous thing than leaning to Popery it: 2 


A kennen infance of this had appeared in the Houſe of Lords, in the.for- Debates con- 
Reih mer Seſſton; Where the deprived Biſhop of St. David's complained of the Arch- Viſhon _ 
imo of Cairerbury 3 Firſt,” For breach of Privilege, ſince Sentence was paſt up- St. pig 
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== % "compliance wich the humours and intereſts of Courts and Favourites; ſo they wen 
= 1 OS — — cenfured'and decried: And now ſinee they had not ſucceeded * 
7 | | ing 's mind, ſome about him poſſeſſed him with this, that either they woyy 
not, or could not ſerve him. In ſome of them indeed, their Principles lay . 
gainſt thoſe things, whereas the Tory's Principles' did naturally lead them t 
- make the Crown great and x werful: It was alfo ſaid, that the great oppoſitin IM J 
| made, to every thing the ing deſired, and the difficulties that | been of late 5 1 
1 flowed chiefly from the hatred born to thoſe, who were employ. Wl 
«Las by him, and who had . in their friends and creatures into the bac 
Poſts; And they were now it re rn to recover their loſt of 85 ; whin 
would make them cold, if not backward in complying with what the King mig Wl 
: defire for the future; The Whigs did alſo begin to complain of the King's Co 
duct, of his minding Affairs ſo little, of his being ſo much out of the Kingdon Bl 
and of his ill choice of Favourites; and they imputed the late miſcarriages to e. 
rors in conduct, which they could neither prevent nor redreſs: The Favourita Wal 

who thought of nothing but to continue in favour, and to be ſtill ſafe and ſecun Wl 
in their credit, *<oncurred'to-preſs the Tug to take other meaſures, and to tin 

tc ancther ſett of men, Who would be no longer his enemies, if 4 my Pf 
Hk the beſt Places ſhared among them: And tho? this method had been amo 
___ fatal, when the King had followed it, ſoon after his firit Acceſſion to the Crom Wl 
Feet there ſeemed be leſs danger in trying it now, than was formerly. M. 
were in full Peace: And it was commonly ſaid, that no body thought any mor WP: 
of King Tee therefore it was fit, for the King's Service, to encourage 1 
dis people to come into his intereſts, by letting them ſee how ſoon'he could fo Wn 
ger all that was paſt. © Theſe conſiderations had ſo far prevailed with him, tu. 
Peſdre he went out of England, he had engaged himſelf ſeeretly to them: It i 

3 the Death, firſt of the Duke of Glorefter, and now. of the King of Spain, tu 
To ball al as much changed the face of affairs, both at home and abroad; yet the Kin 
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0 would not break off from his engagements. 1 
e Soon after his return to Euglana, the Earl of Rocbeſter was declared Lo 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and he had the chief direction of alfairs'; And, tu 
the moſt eminent man of the Whigs might not oppoſe them in the new Parl» Wl 

ment, they got Mr. 'Montague to be made a Baron, who took the Title of H 
"fax, whi was ſunk by the death of that Marquifs, without iſſue Male, Ti WA 
man, on whoſe management of the Houſe of Commons, this new Sertdepende By 
- was Mr. Harley, the Heir of a Family, which had been hirhertq the moſt eminen Wi 
zol the Presbyterian' Party 3 his Education was ia that way": "But Re ner beg 
conſidered at the Revolution as he thought hodeſerved; had ſet himielFtos 
the Court in cs Grow 7 and to find fault with the whole Admitiiftration 


had the chicf ha 
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| both in the reduction of the Army, and in the matter 15 i 
J. Party eruſted him, tho? he fill kepe vp an intcrat BY 
"mong the Presbyterians; and he had ſo particular a dexterity, that he made boil 
the High Church Party and the Diſſenxers depend upon him; ſo it was agree 
+. © (that he ſhould be Speaker. All this while, che new Miniſters talked of nothin 
put Negotiations, and ve it out, that the King of France was ready to give 1 
| the ſecurity that Loni be deſired, for maintaing the Peace of Europe. At th 
time, the Emperor ſent 8 a Miniſter, to ſet forth his Title tock 
' [Spaniſh Monarchy, ſettled on his Houſe by ancient Entails, often repeated, u 
now devolving on him by an undoubted Right, ſince by the Renunciation mari 
by the late >; Aura of France, (as was ſtipulated by the Treaty of the Pyro 
and then made by her in due form) this could not be called in queſtion. Our nv 
- Miniſters were 7 Gn civil to the Emperor's Envoy ; and would not enter in 
any conſultations with him: But the Dutch, who were about the King, and ili 
the Foreign Miniſters ſpoke in another Stile; they ſaid, that nothing but a GM 
neral Union of all the Powers in Europe, could: hinder the conjunction of the tw 
Monarchies: So, by what thoſe, who talked: often with the King, gave out, 'M 
came to be ſoon known, that the King ſaw the neceſſity of a ace War, but chil 
he kept himſelf in a great reſerve, that he might manage his new Miniſters ail 
their Party, and ſee if he could engage them to concur with him. 
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2 cloſe it with an account of the King of Sweden's glorious Campaign: II 
- | uh 9 the haſte he could to relieve Livonia, where not only Ri 988 — 
acks beficged by the King of Poland, but Narus was alſo attack 


: E ho hoped b 


—_...idcd-fora Siege: It bad a ſmall Garriſon, and had very poor Magazines, yet 
. Mu/covites attack d ir ſo feebl that it held out be —— thn 
2X of the year. Upon the ing of Sweden's landing at Reve), the Saxons 
es off from Riga, after a long Siege at a vaſt charge: This being done, and 
a, boch opened and ſupplied, that King marched next to Narva; The Czar, 
2 his March towards him, , left, bis Army in ſuch a manner, as made all peo- = 
2 f aclade, he had no mind to hazard his Perſon 3; The King marched thro 
3 P ays, that Mere thought ſo impracticable, that little care had been taken to ſe- 
ee chem; So he ſurpriſed the Muſcovites, and broke into their Camp, before 
ber apprebended he was near them; he totally routed their Army, took many 
aides, with all their Artillery and Baggage, and ſo made a glorious entry in- 
enn. This is the nobleſt Campaign that we find in any Hiſtory; in which 
= King about eighteen years of age, led an Army himſelf againſt three Kings, 
os had confederated againſt him, and was ſucceſsful in every one of his At- 
WW: cmpts, giving great marks, both of perſonal courage and good conduct in them 
ui; and w ich 1s morc extraordinary, an eminent meaſure. both of Virtue and 
WWpicty e in his whole behaviour. In him, the World hoped to ſee ano- 


ber Guſtavus. Adolphus, who conquered, or rather poſſeſſed himſelf of Livenia, 
ache f f Wael 
ben almoſt loſt by the Invaſion. of two powerful Neighbours. | There were 
eat diſorders at this time in Lithuania, occaſioned by the Factions there, which 
ere ſet on and fomented by the King, who ſecmed to aſpire to be the Heredi- T 
ey King ot Poland. But as theſe things arc at a great diſtance from us, ſo 
ace we have no publick Miniſter in thoſe parts, I cannot give an account of 
Lon bem, nor form a true judgment thereupon. The Eightecarh Century. began 
ech a great Scene, that opened with it. | geen eee 


e year of his age, in which this King did now ſo gloriouſly recover it, 


: 


1 
* 


ot, that he had promi . 1 | 
1d take care of his intereſts : The King and the States were much alarmed, P 
thc Dutch Army | ul 
ly is Luxemburgh, Namur and Mons, and theſe were now made Priſoners of War: 
eicher Officers nor Soldiers could own the King of Spain, for their Maſters had 
ot yet done it; At this time, the French preſſed the States. very hard to de- 
are chemſelves: A great as Bas the States were for owning. him, at leaſt in 
orm, till they could get their Troops again into their own hands, according to 
WCapitulation : Nor were they then, in a condition to reſiſt the impreſſion, chat 
Wnmight have been made upon them, from the Garriſons in the Spaniſb Guclder, 
o could bave attack d them before they were able to make head; So the 
as conſented to own the King of Spain. That being done, their Battalions 
ere ſent back, but they were ill uſed, contrary to Capitulation, and the Sol- 
Wdicrs were tempted to deſert their Service, yet very few could be prevailed on 
eo doit. *% | 


Packet-boat came feldom without 10000. Louis d'Or's, it brought oftcn more; 
The Nation was filled with them, and in fix months time, a Million of Guincas 
were coined out of them; The Merchants indeed ſaid, that the ballance of 
Trade was then ſo much turned to our fide, that whereas we were wont to car- 

ry over a Million of our Money in Specie, we then ſent no money to Francs; 
and had at leaſt half that Sum ſent over to ballance the Trade: yet this did not 


Vor. II. 2 P p | —— 


1 nat due h conclude the relation of this year, at which the Century ends, 1 1 


be King of 
S Sg” d by the Crar. tious Cam- 
taking it, to get an entrance into the Ba/tick : The ar came in gn. 
>-cſon againſt it, with an Army of one hundred thouſand men: Narva was not 


| : 3 The —_ King of | Spain wrote to all the Courts of Europe, giving notice of his 1701 
on to that Grown, only he forgot England ; And it was publickly given LYwWw 
iſed the pretended Prince of Hales, that in duc time he Ceat a 
hen they beheld the French poſſeſſed of the Spaniſh Netherlands ;, A great part of 1 ; 
lay ſcattered up and down in thoſe Garriſons, more particular- was now in 


As ſoon as our Parliament was opened, it appeared that the French had a great A Party for 


- ee Ve 5 1 at 4} | gy h France in the 
Party in it; It is certain, great Sums came over this Winter from France, the e 


. 


account for that vaſt flood of French Gold, that was viſible amongſt us: And, ur 
Von the Freveb* Ambaſſador's going away, a very ſenſible alteration was found, 
* | tte Bills of Exchange; So it was concluded, that great remitrances were made 
= | ; to him, and that theſe were diſtributed among thoſe, who reſolved to merit; 
i : | _ ſhare in that Wealth, which came over now fo copiouſly, beyond Ns of 
"i former times. The King, in his Speech to the Parliament, in the moſt eftcQuy 
| manner poſſible, recommended the ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crown, in th, 
Proteſtant Line; and with relation to Foreign Affairs, he laid them before th, 
Typo Houſes, that they might offer him ſuch Advices, as the State of the N. 
tion and her Alliances required: but he did not fo much as\intimare to them hi, i 
own Thoughts concerning them. A deſign was laid, in the Houſe of Commom 
to open the Seſſion with an Addreſs to the King, that he would own the Ki 
of Spain; The matter was fo far concerted, that they had agreed on the Worg, 
of the Vote, and ſeemed not to doubt of the concurrence of the Houſe ; by 
Mr. Monkton oppoſed it with great heat, and among other things ſaid if that 
Vote was N he ſhould expect that the next Vote to be put, would be for 
owning the pretended Prince of -F/ales Upon this occaſion it «ror hoy 
much popular Aſſemblies are apt to be turned, by a thing boldly ſaid, tho' the 
_ conſequence” is ever ſo remote; ſince the connection of theſe two Points lay xt 
ſome diſtance, yet the iſſue of the Debate was quite contrary to that which wy Wi 
5 | deſigned: It ended in an Addreſs to the King, to enter into new Alliances wih 
Ly the States, for our mutual Defence, ' and for ' preſerving the Liberty and Peace 
| of Europe; Theſe laſt Words were not carried, Rebonf much difficulty: They 
| were conſidered, as they were indeed, an inſinuation towards a War. 
Partiality in Upon the view of the Houſe it appeared very evidently, that the Toric 
judging E- were a great Majority; yet they, to make the matter ſure, reſolved to clear the 
ections. 


— 


: 3s; Houſe of a great many, that were engaged in another Intereſt: Reports wen 
©: Pp brought to them of Elections, that had been ſcandalouſly purchaſed, by ſon: bn 


55 who were concerned in the new Eafl- India Company; inftead of Drinking and 
Entertainments, by which Elections were formerly managed, now a moſt ſcau- 
dalous practice was brought in of buying Votes, with ſo little decency, that the 
EleRors engaged themſelves. by Subſcription, to chuſe a blank perſon, befor 
they were truſted with the name of their Candidate. "The Ezft-Idia Com- 
FOR pany had driven a courſe of Corruption within doors with fo little ſhame, that 
the new Company intended to follow their Example, but with this difference, 
that, whereas the former had bought the Perſons who were elected, they reſolr- Wl 
ace to buy Elections. Sir Edward Seimour, who had dealt in this Corruption Wl 
bis Whole life-time, and whom the old Company was ſaid to have bought befor Wl 
àt a very high 8 brought before the Houſe of Commons the diſcovery of 
ſome of the practices of the new Company: The examining into theſe took up 
many days; In concluſion, the matter was fo well proved, that ſeveral Election 
were declared void: and ſome of the perſons fo choſen, were for ſome time kept 
in priſon; after that they were expelled the Houſe. In theſe proceedings, great 
partiality appeared; for when in ſome caſes, Corruption was proved clearly, 
ainſt ſome of the Tory Party, and but doubtfully againſt ſome of the - contrary 
de, that, which was voted Corruption in the latter, was called the giving Alms 
in thoſe of the former ſort. Thus for ſome Weeks, the Houſe ſeemed to hay: 
forgot all the Concerns of Europe, and was wholly employed in the weakening 
of one fide; and in fortifying the other; To make ſome ſhewy of Teal for the 
Pablick ſafety, they voted thirty thouſand Men for the Fleet ; But they would 
allow no Marines, tho” they were told, that a Fleet without theſe was - only 4 
good Security for our own Defence, but could have no Influence on the Aﬀairs 
of Europe, either to frighten or to encourage thoſe abroad: Such a Fleet as it 
could not offend, fo it was much too ſtrong, if it was intended only for a defence, 
and it looked like a needleſs waſting the Treaſure df the Nation, to imploy ſo 

much of it to ſo little Paroles and only to make a ſhew, 5 
The Partiti- While the Houſe of Commons was going on, minding only Party matters, 
yr 2 deſign was laid in the Houſe of Lords, to attack the Partition Treaty and ſome 
the Houſe of Of thoſe, who were concerned in it; They begun with an Addreſs to the Kang 
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mat he would order all the Treaties made, ſince the Peace of Ry/vick, to be 
laid before them. This was complied with ſo ſlowly, that they were not brought 
e cc Houſe rillthe 26th of February, and no notice was taken of them, till the 
We oth of March; It ſoon appeared that this was done by a French direction. The 
Court of France (perceiving that the Durch were alarmed: at their neighbour- 
W hood, and were 8 their force, both by Sea and Land, and were calling up- 
on their Allies to furniſh their Quota's, which they were bound by Treaties to ſend 
to their defence) cnter'd upon a Negotiation with them at the Hague, to try 
what would lay theſe fears. Upon this, in the beginning of March, the States, 
is conjunction with Mr. Kanbope, the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague, gave in Me- 
norials, in which they inſiſted on the violation of the Partition Treaty, and par- 
WT cicularly on the French poſſeſſing themſelves of the Spaniſh Netherlands - They | 
.o defred, that the Emperor might have juſt ſatisfaction in his Pretenfions, and 
chat in the mean while, Luxemburg, Namur, Mons, and Aeth, might be put in 
their hands; and Ofen and Meport into the hands of the Engliſh, and both 
W they and the Dutch might have a free Trade, as before, to all the Spaniſb Do- 
nminions. The French om, theſe Demands run ſo high, and being reſolved to 
W offer no other Security for the Peace of Europe, but the rene wing the Treaty of 
fick, ſer all their Engines at work in England, to involve us into ſuch con- 
tentions at home, as ſhould both diſable us, from taking any care of Foreign 
= affairs, and make the reſt of Europe conclude, that nouns conſiderable was to 
be expected from England. Aſſoon as the news of thoſe Memorials could come 
to England, the Marquiſs of Normanby and the reſt of the Tories, took up the 
Debate concerning the Partition Treaty: This they managed with great dexte- 
rity, while the matter was as much neglected by the King, who went that day 
to Hampton-Court, where he ſtayed ſometime: by this means, no directions were 
iven, and we were involved in great difficulties, before the Court was aware of it: 
he King either could not prevail with his new Miniſters to excuſe the Treaty, 
if they would not juſtify it; or he neglected them ſo far, as not to ſpeak to them 
at all about it. IT hoſe, who attack'd it, ſaid, they meant nothing in that but to 
W offer the King Advices for the future, to prevent ſuch errors as had been com- 
W mitted in that Treaty, both as to matter and form. They blamed the giving 
ſuch Territories to the Crown of France, and the forſaking the Emperor Tbeß 
alſo complained of the ſecrecy, in which the Treaty was carried on, it not being 
communicated to the Exgiiß Council or Miniſtry, but privately tranſacted b 
che Earls of Portland and Ferſey They alſo blamed the putting the Great Seal, 
firſt to blank Powers, and then to the frame it ſelf, which theKing's new Mi- 
niſters ſaid, was unjuſt in the contrivance, and ridiculous in the execution. To 
all this, it was anſwered, that there not being a force ready and: ſufficient to 
binder the Freueb from poſſeſſing themſelves of the Spaniſh Monarchy, which 
they were prepared for, the Emperor had deſired the King to enter into a Trea- 
ty of Partition, and had conſented to every Article of it, except that which re- 
lited to the Dutchy of Milan; But the King, not thinking that worth the en- 
geging in a new War, had obtain'd an exchange of it for the Dutchy of Lon- 
n, The Emperor did not agree to this, yet he preſſed the King not to break 
off che Treaty, but to get the beſt terms ho could for him, and above all things 
be recommended ſecrecy, that ſo he might not loſe his Intereſt in Spain, by ſeem- 
ing to conſent to this Satie; It is certain, that by our Conſtitution, all Fo- 
reign Negotiations were truſted entirely to the Crown; that the King was un- 
der no obligation by Law, to communicate fuch ſecrets to his Council, or to 
hear, much leſs was he obliged to follow their Advices: In particular it was 
ſaid, that the Keeper of the great Seal had no ſort of authority, to — — 
tting it, either to Powers for a Treaty, or to any Treaty which the Kin 
uld agree to: The Law gives no direction in ſuch matters, and he coul 
not refute to put the Great Seal to any thing, for which he had an Order from the 
King, unleſs the matter was contrary to Law, which had made no Proviſion in 
| this caſe: They inſiſted moſt on the other fide, upon the concluding a Treaty 
of this importance, without communicating it firſt to the Privy Council; ſo the 
firſt Day of the Debate ended with this. | 613 
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w laid che matter much to heart; Now he faw the Error he had fallen into, by the 
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"The Lords 
adviſed with 


ini opp ONE 


An Addreſs -+ Tn ſuß P A 
— 4 ins Addreſs to the Ki 
* thod in which it 


in a new War; They ſaid, all Motions of that kind ought to come from th: Wl 

Houſe of Commons, who 1 ſupport ſuch an Advice, that did upon t 

matter engage us into a new War; nor would they lay any blame on the breakig Wi 
4 Treaty, which they were reſolved. to condemn: They alſo excepted to tk 


words further ſecurity as ambiguous; yet the Majority of the Houſe agreed u 
it; for there was ſuch treachery in the French iba, that they could na 
be xelied on, without a good Guarantee, and the Pledge of ſome ſtrong Placa 
It now plainly appeared, that the deſign was, to ſet on the Houſe of Common, 
to ĩm ſome of the Lords, who bed been concerned in the Partition Treaty, 
for it was moved to: ſend the Addreſs: to the Houſe: of Commons, for their cov 
currence, but that wWas not carried. The King ſeemed to bear all this with his 
uſual coſdneſs: and the new. Miniſters continued fill-in his confidence; but l 


change he had made in the Miniſtry: It as plain they reſolved to govern himi 
every ching, and not to be governed by him in any one thing 

Memorials © As ſoon as this Was over, the Earl of Fer/ey did, by the King's Order, bring 

ſent from the to the Houſe of Lords the Memorials that had been given in at the Hague, and 

States. the paring Dates, it was eaſy to conjecture, why the Partition Treaty 


n, by com 
had been let (4 ſo long r che Table, Ln it ſeemed as if it was taken up a 
t, only to blaſt this Negotiation; | A French management appearing ver) 
a N Houſe of « ous by 


ny: concern for Wil 
King pith-thim, 12 de rar 2679, by aich Egal 
0 a A 1 in year 1 7 W ich uh 
was bound ten thouſand Nen and twenty Ships of War, i 
they were attack d; Some cndeavoured, all that was poſſible, to put this off ſa 
= preſent, pretending that they were not yet attack d: Others moved, that tht 
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againſt himſelf, from-which the x. 
1 7 A Ki 5 5 = 
| Op | in the r 1 
in then, he couſd not deny : Vernon, os theſe Orders given bm, th 2 3 

Ty | It r by 1 he ha communicated che Tre ue of Kaner 2 
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| veing Then at Tunbridge, he went to him ; and that he ha? n Tord I 
. ˙ j: · Sher acai 
Vernon s Letters ; but, if WE Da _ which were mentions; BY 


| | i * 22 U 1 | 
better to conclude the Treat Y, than to leave the Hori Mogan wh 0 


run by Frantt, or to involve in a new War; | 
of- the Minifters {ct on to blow up the flame, moved the Houſe to im each oh 
* roceeded wg who Had been concerned in this tranſaction . yet Peach ſons 5 a 
the Treats with ſo viſible a partiality, that tho the Earl of Ye phi 8 they 
Sede tf Seite al e ane at t, Ambaſſador fn Hen 

Feen pd ny ate, while the Partition Treaty was negotiating; yer he % ui 

1 f 2 bey Miniſtry, was not Ko "The Pa 1 

he 93 arty fat 

Mee, On ce fg of Abe n 
ment of the Earl of Portland, for high Crimes and I u 4 Feneral Impeig 
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ja nemme tried again what uſe could be made of Kid's buſineſs f., 

| by he N in Autrica, | brought wang; Was e ' E ; 

| but eicher He could not lay'a probable ſtory together, Logs bY 
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a 2 on It, ſerved to convince all people, that the Eoemies 
| 18 85 pl 8 on iy matter to charge them, fince the ade 0 Ly 
2s ſet up. e © imall Majority: "When one delign failed OM 
Houſe 1 -ord Somers had conſented 8 the Fackeln Trent 72 dearly provi g 
Commons, 198 ON Concetuing that, Lord Somers defired that he mich“ bt 4, Debate cor ff 
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pew War, bur to gecepe of the propoitivn, the Paz nn, l 20 prev 
ee ſent him the Scheme of this, and Sr to no bt a 
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_ E Treaty ought not to be made u 


upon this nid, that he a it was the taking too much upon himſelf, if he 
ſhould have put a ſtop to a Treaty of ſuch conſequence ; If the King of Spain had 
died, before..it was finiſhed, and the blame had been caſt on him, for not ſend- 
ing che necgflar y Powers, becauſe he was not ordered to do it, by a Warrant 
i full orm, he could not have juſtified that, ſince the King's Letter was really 


a Warrant, and therefore he thought he was bound to ſend the Powers that were 


1 


ed 3 very fully to the King, objecting to many particulars, if there was room for it, and 
I% | 255 ſeveral N as he thought, were for: the good and Intereſt 


ed for, which be had done. Bur at che ſame time, he wrote his own opinion 


1 r „to which he put the Great Seal, as he thought he was bound to do: In 


(fon A Wo as he was Chancellor, he had executed his Office according to his Duty. As for 


= putting the Seal to the Powers, he had done it upon the King's Letter, which 
SS was a rcal Warrant, tho' not a formal one: he had indeed deſired, that a War- 


„ in due form. might. be fent him for his own fecurity; but he did not think it 


became him, to endanger the Pablick, only for want of n of form, in ſo 
= cricical a time, Where great diſpatch was requiſite. He ſpoke ſo fully and fo 
clearly, that, upon his 2 was believed, if the Queſtion had been 
= quickly put, the whole matter had ſoon at an end, and that the proſecution 


chi char the impreſſion, which his Speech had made, was much worn out; and the 
Houſe ſitting till it was paſt, midnight, 50 laſt carried ĩt by a Majority of 
(even or eight to impeach him and the Earl * 


t day to the Lords Bart... 
he 7 ons were very ſenſible, that thoſe Im 


them, as they ſhould direct; So they reſol ved on aſhorter w 
ſure on the Lords, whom they had thus impeached; 
cdtreſs to the King, for excluding them ſrom his Preſence: and Couticils for ever; 
= This had never gone along with an Im ent before; The Houſe of Com- 
ons had indeed begun ſuch a practice in King Charles the Second's time: When 
dey diſliked a Miniſter, but had not matter to ground an Im 

22 taken this method, of making an. Addreſs againſt him, 
tempt, to come with an Addreſs after an Im t: This 
Fri, contrary, co. an indiſpenſible Rule of Juſtice, of not judging before 
los, when, in the firſt inſtance of an Accuſation, application was made to the 

Liss for a Cenſure, and a very ſevere one; ſince few Miſdemeanours oould de- 
ere a harder Sentence. Upon theſe grounds, the Lords prevented the Com- 
vons, and ſent ſome of their Body to the King, with an Addreſa, pr 
hat he would not proceed to any Cenſure of theſe Lords, till they had un- 
noth dergone their Trial. The King received theſe: Addreſſes, ſo contrary to one a- 


it was a ne at- 


etting the Names of theſe Lords continue ſtill in the Council Books, might be 
: : taken, as a refuſing to grant what the Commons had deſired. They renewed 
bir Addrets, but had no direct anſuer from the King; This, tho! a piece 
aof common juſtice, was complained of, and it was ſald, that theſe Lords had 
iu great credit. with the King; The Commons had, for forms ſake, ordered a 
ter fleep ; thinking chat, what they n 


ends, chat the King could not imply them any more; for that was the main 


ion: ching they d 1 
1 they drove at. 
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n, giving notice of his Acceſſion. 10 that Crown ; it Was dated, the ay 


lang..: Soon after the Powers were ſent over by him, the Treaty was con- 


f W ould have been let fall: But his enemies drew out the Debate to ſuch a length, 


. | Orford and the Lord Hakſax, of 
iz Crimes and Miſdemeanours: The general Impeachment was brought up the 


ebment on, they 


aying him, 


not ex, from both Houſes, but made no anſwer to either of them; unleſs the 


1 8 
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ee ene 
be let fall, for he could not bring the French to better Terms. 12 Fomerr CPV 


_ 1 x m b eome to no» Contrary | 
ching, and that they had not. a. Majority in the Houſe of: Lords, o judge in Addrefles of 
0 fix a ſevere cen- e tro 
hey voted an Ad- Hou 


| «xa is. wn 54 MES TT) d 4 pom 
hile this was in agitation, .a Letter came to the King from the King of The King 


owned the 


pal ter he entered into Spain, but the Date and the Letter were viſibly writ at 1 


Vor. II. | Qq2 


: different times; The King ordered the Letter to be read in the Cabinet * _ 
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al ea it e of 2 
2 3 eh? => 95 E 
This ing carried A a manner, ange. aſe this M. 
| ſo lately condemned a former One, for not communicating che Parti; Wl 
at to 5 before it was concluded 5 and yet had, in a matter q 
—— ſo ſoon forgot the Cenſures, chey! bad thrown out o liberg. 
—— with which that matter had been tranſacted. While t 4 
Mere moling in ſu a flow and uncertain pace in Eagland, the Dutob had da 1 
ne Alarms;brought them of the e that the French were pouring int; i 
their: Neigh into the Spaniſh Guelder « on the one hand, and into 2. 
wary ion the otheng +S0 that they were henſive of a defign, both upon NM 
nieguer, nnd. \Beygen=ap-zom c iTheyitook the beſt care they could to ſecure ther il 
Frontiers. The Negotiations weat-on eflowly- at che Hagge; The French rejechi 
65 . ag but to — on * 8 Thy 
Dutoh laid again (before in a very awakening ftrain; e ſent 
— of Commons, bur:they babe not be brought to declare, tha 
the Offers macle: hy the French were not 2 DAuane, ſeeing this col 


ur refuſed rc treat any more with the Dutch, in eonjunctio 
— — and faid; wk Powers directed bio only 2 them: 

—— top to tall further Tregtyz fbr che States ſaid, they were ex 
in ach a cloſe conjunction with England, that they could not enter on 
Wn e Treaty. dn the mean while: they armed Werfully; and our Fleet, i 
canjunction with t heirs, were Maſters of the Sca; but for want of \ Marie 


f na condition to make un ) reſſion on the Enemy. 
: 4 iy in Traly; "The B a dee a Kg) 
yr would be . ar nee 4 Fot 


inte- 
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abt and the Sate; Ser ains — pb to edit: 
| 9 \Polayd; Phe Court of France, as well is that of , 
that Sweder, if not Poland, might enter into thei 
that/Deunrk ap Swede 1 could never be on th 
ca ey foam thejrcould not wimark, they tried a Medir 
Seger 2 wee edn but all atten ele 


t 5 * acir King be 
mn thee, reſehred es curry on the! IR 5 


—.—. — Spaniards, an 2 
ae «ther Dominiona, began to ſeek the! iu —. of the French w. 
5 moebel te them, than the new Regulation 

avouring ing in t l Len the 1 of the Court of Spain: 
eye ditpoſcd. brtain d new Pretend 
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8 = ot b y qur-Parliament;tho®the Ning had beg un his Speech with BW a hat 
e — of it with chuch zeal ; * 405 8c made 1 : ot 
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. dicce, with the reſt of their conduct, that thoſe, who were ſtill jealous of their 1501 


leert y, i00 ed on it as a blind, to cover their ill deſigns, an 


to gain them LW 


ſoine credie ; for they could not but ſee, that, if France was once poſſeſſed of 


de Poser and Wealth of Spain, our Laws, and every thing that we could do to 

ſupport them, would prove but feeble defences. The manner, in which this 
motion of che Succeſfion was managed, did not carry in it great marks of ſince- 
; It was oſten put off from one day to another, and it gave place to the moſt 
tridiog matters ; at laſt, when a day was 1 for it, and all people ex- 
pected, that ir ſhould paſs without any difficulty, Harley moved, that ſome things 
previous to that might be firſt confidered. ' He obſerved, that the haſte the Na- 
don was in, hen the preſent Government was ſettled, had made us go too faſt, 
= and overlook many ſecurities, which might have prevented much miſchief, and 


A therefore he hoped they would not now fall into the ſame error: nothin preſ- 


1 ſed them at —— ſo he moved they would ſettle ſome Conditions of Govern- 
ent, as Preliminaries, before they ſhould proceed to the Nomination of the 
= Pcrſon; that ſo we might fix every thing that was wanting, to make our ſecurt= 


| 7 ty compleat. This was popular, and took with many, and it had fo fair an ap- 


that indeed none could oppoſe it; Some weeks were ſpent upon it; 
Suſpicious people thought, this was done on deſign to blaſtthe Motion, and to offer 
ſuch extravagant Limitations, as ſhould quite change the Form of our Govern- 


5 ment, and render che Crown titular and precarious : The King was alarmed at 


i, for almoſt every particular, that was propoſed, implied a reflection on him 
= and his Adminiſtration, chiefly that of not imploying Strangers, and not going 
to often out of the Kingdom; It was propofed, that every thing ſhould be 

done with the advice of the Privy Council, and every Privy Counſellor was to 


| | ſign his advice; All men, who had Places or Penſions, were made incapable of 


firring in the Houſe of Commons; As all this was unacceptable to the King, ſo 
Ss many, who had an ill opinion of the deſign of thoſe, who were now at the Heim, ; 

began to conclude, that the delays were affected, and that theſe Limitations were 
= dcligned, to raiſe diſputes between the Two Houſes, by which the Bill might be 
= loſt.” When ſome time had been ſpent in thoſe Preliminaries, it came to the no- 
WS mination of the Perſon ; Sir {ob Bowles, who was then diſordered in his Sen- 
= ſc, and ſoon after quite loſt them, was ſet on by the Party, to be the firſt that 
== ſhould name the- Electoreſs Dowager of Brunſwick, which ſeemed done to 
make it leſs ſcrious, when moved ſuch a perſon : He was, by the Forms 
== of che Houſe, put in the Chair of the Committee, to whom the Bill was 


omitted: The thing was ftill put off for many weeks; At every time that it 
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vas called for, the motion was entertained with coldneſs, which ſerved to heigh- 
teen the jealouſy; The Committee ence or twice fate upon it, but all the Mem- 
bers ran out of the Houſe, with ſo much indecency, that the Contrivers ſeemed 
= aſhamed of this management: There were ſeldom fifty or ſixty at the Commit- 
tee; yet in concluſion, it 3 and was ſent up to the Lords; where we expect- 
dd great oppoſition would be made to it: Some imagined, the Act was only an 
"RS artihice, deſigned to gain credit to thoſe, who at this time were ſo ill thought of 
over the Nation, that they wanted ſome colourable thing, to excuſe their other 
proceedings: Many of the Lords abſented themſelves on . Some little 
oP ition was made by the Marquiſs of Normanby; And four Lords, the Earls 
| * and Plymouth and the Lords Guilford and Fefferies, proteſted againſt 
e, who wiſh'd well to the Act, were glad to have it paſſed any way, 
and ſo would not examine the Limitations that were in it; they thought it of 
great importance to carry the Act, and that, at another time, thoſe Limitations 
might be better conſidered : So the Act paſſed, and the King ſent it over by the 
Earl of Macclesfield to the Electoreſs, together with the Garter to the Elector. We 


reckoned it a great point carried, that we had now a Law on our fide, for a 


Proteſtant Succeſſor ; for we plainly ſaw, a great Party formed againſt it, in fa- 
Your of the pretended Prince of Wales. He was now paſt thirteen, bred up with 
a hatred both of our Religion and our Conſtitution, in an admiration of the French 
Government ; and yet many who called themſelves Proteſtants, ſeemed fond of 
: tuch a Succeſſor; 2 degree of infatuation that might juſtly amaze all who obſer- 
ved It, and ſaw the fury with which it was promoted. — 
You. II. | R r Ano- 
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An AQ N the Seſnon, and; at leaſt twenty wore before and aſter; of late the 8 J 


P and their Sc 


plaining. Pri- a 8 x 1 
vilege. © 54 which neither they nor their &. =: 


Treaſon, Felony, or breach of the 


Jean (i 
ar hok r 
rear; obſtruction in the cout lh; 
0 er e could be ſued for Debt; The 
Protections which ſome: Lords gave, or rat 


Proſecutions, in intermediate Prorogations, and did ſo © - 
ſitt ing of Parliament, that an <ffcttual. remedy. was provided for a grievance, tu .; 
had been long and much complainod of: Theſe were the only popular thing WM 
the madneſs and fury of Partie.. FFF 


The Articles buſineſs was objected to him; he. was alſo. charged for abuſes in managing the 
E of co. ſome Orden 


K 


1 ; 


; hy given any i ti 
apt are Parties to make uſe of + 


Orford's An- of the King, but-a Reverſion at a great diſtance, and a Gift of ten thouſand 


dy; This was immediately ſent down to the Commons; But they let it lie be- 
— them, without coming to a replication which is only a piece of Form, by 


, for accept- 
reſented as fraudulent, 
of the 

Price 


ls J price . 'S v4 » "Iv . | | 2. | 
1; oroccedings in Chancery were objected to him, He put in his Anſwer in a OY 

1 4 K In the Partition I, he ſaid; he had offered the King very Lord Somers's 
15 ichful advice as a Counſellor, and had acted according to the duty of his Poſt, 


] i as charged for adviting che two Partition Treaties. as a 
er as the other Lords had been; He ſaid, his Grant in Ireland was of ſome fax's Anſwer, 
obs and Sums of Money, and ſo was not thought to be within the Act, con- 


aſations; it turned the minds of many, that had 
int them. It appeared, that it was the animoſity of a Party at beſt, if it was 
ot a French practice, to ruin men, who had ſerved the King faithfully, and to 
Niſcourage others, from eng ing themſelves ſo far in his Intereſts, as theſe Lords 
ad done. They ſa T4 


| duly, rhat the Lewis d Or 
r nothing. This diſpoſition to blame the ſlowneſs, in which the Houſe of Com- 
Pons proceeded,” with relation to Foreign Affairs, and the heat with which 


th 
= 
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Entratted? ter; Kid's bufinels was alſo mentioned, and dilatory and pars 170 


: Anſwer. 


Chankellot.; So de had nothing more ro anfwer for: As for his Grants, the 
ing deſigned him a Grant to loch a value; The King was not deceived in the 


.us; Ide manner of uy it, was according to che ulual methods of the 
1 WT ceafary,, in order to make 4 


rant fare, and out of the danger of being avoid- 
1 V buſmeſs was opened, as was formerly ſet forth; and as to the Court 


; . Le Chancery, he had applied himſelf wholly to the diſpatch of buſineſs in it, with 
tele regard to his own health or quiet, and had acted according to the beſt of 
i jadgment, without fear of fayour. This was preſently fent down to the 


ouſe of Commons, . upon that they were at a full ſtand: They framed no 


: 2 Articles againit the Earl of Portland, which was repreſented to the King, as an 
F* 


eon of their reſpect to him. 1 
ome time after this, near the end of the Seſſion, they ſent up Articles a- Articles of 


nt the Lord Haas, which I mention here, that I may end this matter all Impeach- 
once; They charged him for a Grant that he had in a 

1 in the produce of it, as the Act concerning thoſe Grants had enacted: 
ey charged him for another Grant, out of the Foreſt of Dean, to the waſte 
= the Timber, and prejudice of the Navy of England They charged him, for 
Poldi 


and that he had not 3 — 


ng Places that were n being at the ſame time both a Commiſſi- 
ot the Treaſury, and Auditor of the Exchequer; and in concluſion, he 
| He was as quick with his Lord Eali- 


raing confiſcated Eſtates; All he had ever received of it, was four hundred 


; jounds ; If he was bound to repay it, he was liable to an Action for it; but eve- 


man Was not to be impeached, who did not pay his Debts, at the day of pay- 
ent. His Grant in the Foreſt of Dean was only of the Weedings; fo it could 


: f e no waſte of Timber, nor a prejudice to the Navy ; The Auditor's place was 
aa by another, till he obtained the King's leave to withdraw from the Trea- 


; | ry ; As for the firſt Partition Treaty, he never once ſaw it, nor was he ever 
dvi 


ed with in it; As for the ſecond, he gave his Advice very freely about it, 


i 


fear down to the Commons, but was never ſo much as once read by them. 


it; 5 t the ſingle time, in Which he had ever heard any thing concerning it; This 


1 ; hen, by theſe Articles and the Anſwers to them, it appeared, that after all 
e noiſc and clamour that had been raiſed againſt the former Miniſtry (more par- 
eularly againſt the Lord Halifax for the great waſte of Treaſure, during their 


dminiſtration, that now, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch, all ended in ſuch poor ac- 
been formerly prejudiced a- 


aw the effect that muſt follow on this: and that the King could 


t enter upon a new War, if they could diſcourage from his Service all the 


| Pen of lively and active tempers, that would raiſe a ſpirit in the Nation, 
r ſupporting ſuch an important and dangerous War, as this now in proſpect 
elke to prove. | | 3 | 


This gave a general diſguſt to all England, more particularly to the City of The Pro- 
don, where Foreign affairs and the intereſt of Trade were generally better 


gan 17 to condemn the proceedings of the Commons, and to own a jea- 
25 hither of late, had not come over to Exgland 


01. II. Rr 2 pri- 


5 ceedings of 
ertood; The old Eaf-Irdis company, tho? they hated the Miniſtry that ſet much cen 
y the new, and ſtudied to ſupport this Houſe of Commons, from whom they ſured. 
* much favour ; yet they, as well as the reſt of the City, ſaw viſibly that 
the ruin of Trade, and then, as a conſequence of that, the ruin of the Na- 
on muſt certainly enſue, if Frauce and Spain were once firmly united: So they 
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1701 private quarrels were purſued, began to ſpread it ſelf thro the whole Nati il 
\ Thoſe of the County 51 Kent (cnt up à Petition to the Houſe, deſiring them d * 
e XentjÞ mind the Publick more, and their private heats leſs, and to turn their Addreſa 
Petition. 9 the King, to Bills of Supplies, to enable him both to protect the Nation, an 
to defend our Allies. This was brought up by ſome Perſons. of - Qualicy, u 

was preſented by them to the Houſe: But it was looked on as a Libel on ther 
Proceedings ; and the Gentlemen, who brought it up; were ſeat. to Priſon ; when 
they lay till the Prorogation, but they were much yiſited and treated as Conf, 
| This was highly cenſured; it was ſaid, the Commons, were the Creatyr, 


- 


| ſors. . ald, LO . Wer 
| of the People, and upon all other occaſions, they uſed to favour and enco 
FW vo Petitions : hls ſeverity was condemned therefore as unnatural, and without, 
e precedent : It was much queſtioned, whether they had really an Authori 
npriſon any except their own Members, or ſuch. as had violated the Privileg 
of their Houſe: But the Party thought it was convenient, K. ſuch an unuſul 
ſeyerity, to diſcourage others from following the example ſet them by thoſe q 
Nen ſor a deſign was laid to get Addreſſes of the fame nature, from all pam 
bol the Kingdom, chiefly from the City of London. The Miniſters repreſented i 
tte King, What an indignity this would be to the Houſe of Commons; and tha, 
it he dick not diſcourage ir, he might look for e om then 
| It might rather diſcourage, than A rare to our Allies, if they ſhould ſee ſup BR 
a disjointing, and both City and Country in an oppoſition to the Houſe of Con, 
mons; Some went in his Name, to the eminent Men of the City, to divert it 
yet with all this it came ſo near, for ſuch an Addreſs, in a Common Council 
that the Lord Mayor's Vote turned it for the Negative, ſo that fell. But a di 
poſition to a War, and to a more hearty concurrence with the King, appe 
dso be rhe general ſenſe of the Nation, and this had a great eſſect on the House 
. of Commons : They began to talk of a War as ACA TR ; and when the Sc 
: The ſion drew near an end, they, by an Addreſs defired the King to enter into ſuch 
0 Alliances with the Emperor, and other States and Princes, as were nece 
ior the ſupport of us and our Allies, and to bring down the exorbitant Pon: 
of France. This was oppoſed with e zeal by choſe, Who were looked on u 
the chief Conductors. of the Jacobite Party, tho many, who had in other thing 
gone along with them, thought this was the only mean that was left, to recover 
their Credit with the people: for the curfent ran ſo ſtrong for a War, that thok, 
who Eruggicd . it, were looked on as little better than publick Enemies 
They had found good F unds for a Million and a half; It is true, one of theſt 
was very unacceptable to the King: It was obſerved, that the allotment forthe 


1 


Civil Liſt did far exceed the Sum that was deſigned, which was only fix hundred BW 
thouſand pounds, and that, as King Fames's Queen would not take her Jointur, 
ſo by the Duke of Glocgſer's death, the charge on it was now leſs than when it 
Was granted; ſo they took almoſt four thouſand pounds a Week out of the Ex- 
ciſe, and, upon an Aſſignation made of that for ſome years, a great ſum. was rai 
ed; This was very ſenſible to the Court, and the new Miniſters found it no & 
ſy thing to maintain, at the ſame time, their Intereſt both with the King and 
cir Party : This matter was at laſt yielded to by the King. All the remain 
det of this Seſſion relates to the Impeachments  _ 
Meſſages paſt The Lords had reſolved to begin with the Trial of the Earl of Orford ; be- 
berween the cauſe the Articles againſt him were the firſt that were brought up; and ſince the 
two Houſes. Commons made no Re plication, the Lords, according to clear Precedents, nam: 
£d a day for his Trial, and gave notice of it to the Houſe of Commons : Upon 
this, the Commons moved the Lords, to agree to name a Committee of both 
Houſes for ſettling the Preliminaries of the Trial, and they named two Prelimi- 
naries; One was, that the Lord who was to be tried, ſhould not fit as a Peer; 
| the other was, that thoſe Lords, who were impeached for the ſame matter, might 
not vote in the Trial of one another: They alſo acquainted the Lords, that dee 
courſe of their Evidence led them to begin with the Lord Somers. The Lords 
judged their laſt demand reaſonable, and agreed to it; but diſagreed to the o 
thers. They conſidered themſelves as a Court of Juſtice, and how great ſocv*t 
the regard due to the Houſe of Commons might be, in all other reſpects, t 
in matters of Juſtice, where they were the Accuſers, they could only be cond 


3 
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= rſon, in a Trial; A Court of Juſtice ought to hear the demands of 
7 dard Langes picaded fairly, and then to judge impartially; A Committce named 
vy one of the Parti. : « $5 

WJ [lating to the Trial, was a thing practiſed in no 


E 


art or Nation, and ſeemed 
Ws concrary to the principles of Lay or rules of Juſtice : By theſe means, they could 
leaf delay Trials, as long as they pleaſed, and all delays of juſtice are real 
and great injuſtices... This had never been demanded but once, in the caſe of the 
Fopith, Plot g then it was often refuſed 4; it is true, it was at laſt yielded to b 
de Lords, tho with great oppoſition ; That was a caſe of Treaſon, in mhich 
= hc King's Life and the Safety of the Nation was concerned; There was then a 


tion Was in ſo great a ferment, that the Lords might at that time yield to ſuch 
= . motion, tho it derogated from their Judicature: That ought not to be ſec up 
bor a precedent. for à quiet time, and in a caſe pretended to be no more than a 

Miſdemeanor; So:;the Lords reſolved not to admit of this, but ro hear whatſo- 

ever ſhould be propoſed by the Commons, and to give them all juſt and reaſona- 

ble ſatisfaction in it. The chief point in queſtion, in the year 1679, was, how 
Es fr the Biſhops might fit and vote in Trials of Treaſon ; but without all 
as giſputc, they were to vote in Trials for Miſdemeanors ; it was alſo ſettled in 
the caſe of the Lord Mordaum, that a Lord tried for a Miſdemeanor was to fir 
within the Bar; In all other Courts, men tried for ſuch Offences came within 
= thc Bar; This was ſtronger in the caſe of a Peer, who by his Patent had a Scat 
in that Houſe, from which nothing but a judgment of the Houſe, for ſome ot- 
ſence, could remove him: They indeed found that, in King James the Firſt's 
ume, the Earl of Middle/ex, being accuſed of Miſdemeanors, was brought to the 
Bar; But as that proſecution was violent, ſo there had been no later precedent 
of that kind, to govern proceedings by it: There had been many ſince that time; 
aud it bad been ſettled, as a rule for future times, that Peers tried for ſuch Of- 
ſences were to fit within the Bar: The other Preliminary was, that Peers ac 
cuſed fir the. ſame Offence, might not vote in the Trials of the others: The 
Lords found, chat a right of voting was ſo inherent in every Peer in all cauſes, 
except where himſclf was a Party, that it could not be taken from him, but by 
a ſentence of the Houſe; a Vote of the Houſe could not deprive him of it; O- 
therwiſe, a Majority might upon any pretence deny ſome Peers their right of 
voting, and thẽ Commons, by impeaching many Peers at once, for the ſame of- 
fence might exclude as . as they pleaſed from judging: It was alſo 
obſerved, that a man might be a judge in any cauſe, in which he might be a Wit= 
neſs; And it was a common practice to bring perſons, charged with the ſame 


- 


1 


they themſelves were charged, in another Indictment: and a parity of reaſon 
ſame facts, that they might be judges in one another's Trials. Upon theſe 
points, many Meſſages paſicd between the two Houſes, with ſo much precipi- 
tation, that it was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh, between the Anſwers and the Replies: 
The Commons ſtill kept off the Trial, by affected delays ; It was viſible, that 
when a Trial ſhould come on, they had nothing to charge theſe Lords with: 
So the Leaders of the Party ſhewed their skill, in finding out excuſes, to keep 
up the clamour, and to hinder the matters from being brought to an iſſue: The 
main point, that was ſtill inſiſted on, was a Committee of both Houſes, ſo ac- 
cording to the forms of the Houſe, it was brought to a free Conference. 
In it, the Lord Haverſbam, ſpeaking to the point of Lords being partial in 
their own caſes and therefore not proper judges, ſaid that the Houfe of Com- 
mons had plainly ſhewed their partiality, in impeaching ſome Lords for facts, 


ed by them, tho” they were ſtill in credit and about the King; which ſhewed, 
that they thought neither the one nor the other were guilty. 
thought, they had now found an occaſion of quarrelling with the Lords, which, 
* 1 for ; So they immediately a vs from the ns = 

01. II. tho 


rties, to lit in au equality with the Judges, and to ſettle matters 


gent jealouſy. of the Court, and of the Lords that belonged to it; and the Na- 


offence, if they were not in the ſame Indictment, to witneſs the facts, with which 
Poor in the caſe of Lords, who were charged indifferent „ ae e for 
the 8. 


in which others were equally concerned with them, who yet were not impeach- 


'The Commons- 


5 2 Parties The King, when he had a Suit with a Subſect, ſubmitted to. 170 
* 2 nality of 1 So che Commons ought to pretend to — advantage over . 
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1701 tho they were told bat the Lord Eopef Bum f ke only lie own private f. 
| not by any direction from the — Tye Houſe of Commons fn 
gig 


3 7 


Complaint to che Londa, of this RefleQion on their Proceedings, as an; 
ba done them, for which they. expect Aeparation ; Upon chin the 2 Ea op 
Ham offered himſelf to 4 Trial, and ſubmitted to any Cenfure, that the Lom Wl 
| ſhogld think he had deſerved ; but inſiſted that the words muſt. firſt be prove; Wl 
and he muſt-be allowed to put his own ſenſe on them; The Lords ſen: this 
che Commons, but they ſeemed to think that the Lords ought to have bn. dish 
| by 00 cenfa re They las ev ge be? og bo mg thought, being. a Cour 

0x Jualcature, they could not do, till the words were proved; and the; 
tance of them diſc * 56a ** „ 0 che impor, 
The Lords The Houſe of mmons. had now 4 retcnce to juſtify ify their . 
tried and further in theſe Trials; and they 3 5 inſiſt upon it: They Fay the 
acquitted. could expect no juſtice, and therefore ny ng not go on with the Proſecut! 
ons of their Impẽachments; And a day ing ſet for the Lord Somers's Ta, 
they prin ee, it was put off for ſome time, at laſt a peremptory day w, 
fixed for it; But the Commons refuſed to po, and ſaid they were the on Bl 
Judges, when they were ready with their Evi lence, and that it was a mockery x 
go to a Trial, when the Were not ready to appear at it. There were gen 
and long Debates upon this in ſtry, and a 
the Jacobites joined to ſu 
to be made 5 
Koat that 

ouſe, that punged, a thing ſel om 


in je; TY 
by the Tory Party,” becauſe 


* 


ers wer 
came back 


Y hours, con- 
cords 


next read : 
to their 


ment or not? That bn. 4 


voted in the 
of Com 


as having denied then 
Votes againſt the Commons: 


occedings to b bliſhed, for ſa 
I of Orfard's Trial came on, 


tiafying the Na 


the 


- +4 : Was convinced of 
ougt teit was ſtruck at, and 
rehcnded all was in danger, I was willing to venture every 

The violence, as well as the folly of the Party, loi 


ſep was 2 | 


"IO 
* 
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abe doch ground; with all indifferent men; but wich none more, than with 1701 
1 : ing hr 3 who found his error, in changing his Miniſtry at ſv critical a . 2 
ite dme; and de now faw, that the Tories were at heart irreconcileable to him: In 
1. - pirticular, he was extream ancaſy with the Earl of Rocheſter, of whoſe imperi- 
h Gus and intractable temper he 8 7 much, and ſeemed refolved to diſen- 
ed e himſelf quickly from him, and never to return to him any more. He thought 
to Party was neither ſolid nor fincere, and that they were aCtuated by paſhon 
ed. WW and revenge, without any views with relation to our quiet at home, or to our 
or. BR Det having now given an account of the Seſſion of Parliament, I turn to ano- 4 cone 


ST. Wa 
A 
+a 1 
4 1 3 
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the ſcene: en the new Miniſtry undertook to ſerve the King, one of their tion of the 


and it fare this Winter; Dr. Atrerbury's Book, concerning the Rights of a Con- 
= yocation, was reprinred with great Corrections and Additions ; The firſt Edi- 
= if won faw that, notwithſtanding the aſſurance and the virulence with which 
= it was writ, he had made many great miſtakes in it; So, to prevent a 
diſcovery from other hands, he corrected his Book, in many important mat=- 
ters 3 Let he left a great deal to thoſe who anſwered him, and did it with ſuch 


; 2 lence in deſpiſing theſe Anſwers, "Was as extraordinary, 48 the | Parti es a dherin; | 
Ws to him after ſach manifeſt diſcoveries. Dr. Kenner laid him fo open, not only i 


ie "by the help of his performances; They fancied they had a right to be a 


FI part of the Parliament; fo they looked on him as their Champion, and on moſt 
of the Biſhops, as che Betrayers ofthe Rights of the Church: This was encou- 


= I 
the raged by the new Miniſtry; They were 3 with the Biſhops, for adhe- 
der ring to the od Miniſtry; and they hoped, by the Terror of a Convocation, to 
back hade forced them to apply to them for ſhelter. The Jacobites intended to put 
con- us all in ſuch a” flame, as they hoped would diſorder the Government. Phe 
ord- 


FA things the Convocation pretended: . e. firſt, that they had a right to fit 


»benſdever the Parliament ſate: So that they could not be prorogued, but when 


tion was drawn Gut of ſome imperfect and diſorderly Collections, and he him- 


Demands was, that a Convocation ſhould have leave to fit; which was promiſed, Clergy mer. 


Ws « faperiority of Argument and of Knowledge in theſe matters, that his inſo- 


many particulars, but in a thread of ignorance that ran thro* his whole Book, 


been much humbled under it. The Clergy hoped to recover many loſt Privi- 


ouſe che two Houfes were prorogued : Next they advanced, that they had no need 
hin Woof a Licence to enter upon Debates, and to prepare matters, tho it was confef- 
put, fed, that the practice for an hundred years was againſt them; But they thought 
cing the Convocation lay under no farther reſtraint,” than that the Parliament was un- 
der; and as they could paſs no Act without the Royal Aſſent; ſo they cotifeſ- 
ouſe ed that they could not enact or publiſh a Canon without the King's Licenſe. 
hem {WE Anticncly the Clergy granted their own Subſidies apart, but ever ſince the Re- 
1al 2 formation, the Grant. of the Convocation was not thought good, till it was ra- 
ons; tified in Parliament; But the Rule of Subſidies being ſo high on the Clergy, they © 
r ſa- ad ſubmitted ro be taxed by the Houſe of Commons, ever fince the year 1665, 
. o' no Memonals were left to inform us, how that matter was conſented to ſo 


5 generally, chat no oppoſition of any fort was made to it; The giving of Mo- 
ter that nothing to do; ſo they fate only for Form's ſake, and wert adjourned 


ut now this 


igion was in pgs, tape former Reigns, to fit and act as a Synod; 
vas demanded as'a Right, and they complained of their Og ſo often proro- 
oed, as 4 violation of their Conſtitution, for which all the Biſhops, but more 
$ 1 anny Rc Archbiſhop of Camerbury was cried out on; They faid, that he 
a the Biſhops looked fo much to rheir own Intereſts, chat they forgot the In- 
eteſts of the Church, or rather betrayed them: The greater part of the Cler- 
Wy were in no good temper : they hated the Toleration, and were heavily charg- 
with the Taxes, which made them very uncaſy ; and this diſpoſed them to 
Wc ſoon inflamed by thoſe, who were ſeeking out all poſſible methods to diſor- 
er our affairs: They hoped to have engaged them againſt the Supremacy, and 


eckoned, that in the feeble ſtate to which the Government was now brought, 
Vor. II. f 8 2 5 


— 


—— 


ey being yielded up, which was the chief buſineſs of Convocat dus, they had 
f courſe; nor did they ever pretend, notwithſtanding all the 0 „ that Re- 
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1701 tliey night hope either to yrreſt it quite from the Crown, and then it would fal 
into the Management of the Houſe of Commons; Or if the King ſhould Proceed 

— » > againſt them according to the Statute, and ſac them in a Preinanire, this mi 
"unite the Clergy into ſuch an oppoſition to the Government, as would Probably 
throw us into great Convulſions i But many a . men among them, had n 
| 1 other deſign, but to force. themſelves into Preterment, by the oppoſition they 
| male. In the Writ that the Biſhops had, ſummoning them to Parliament, tr 
Clauſe, known by the firſt word of it Premunientes, was ſtill continued: at firſ 71 

| by virtue of it, the inferior Clergy were required to come to Parliament, and to co, 

1 ſent to the Aids there given; But after the Archbiſhops had the provincial Wii, J 
| for a Convocation of the Province, the other was no more executed, tho ic vu it 
mill kept in the Writ, and there did not appear the lcaſbſhadow of ariy uſc thy 
= Had been made of it, for ſome hundreds of years ; yet now ſome Biſhops wen 
a | 7 1 prevailed on, to execute this Clauſe, and to Summon the Clergy by virtue of h: 
| The Convocation was opened with Speeches, full of ſharp Reflections on th: 
Biſhops, which they paſt over, being unwilling to begin a Diſpute. 5 
Dx. Hooper, Dean of Canterbury, was choſen Prolocutor, a man of Learning MW: 
good conduct hitherto 5 he was reſerved, crafty and ambitious; his Deanen Wl 
had not ſoſten d him, for he thou ht he deſerved to be raiſed higher. The co. 

ſtant method of hg ceo: had been this; the Archbiſhop ſigned a Schedu ll 

| They di for that purpoſe, by which the Upper Houſe was immediately adjourncd, wy 


pure the that being ſent down to the Prolocutor, did alſo adjourn the Lower Hout: 
| ſhop's Power The Clergy perceiving that, by this means, the Archbiſhop could adjourn tha 
of adjourn- at pleaſure, and either hinder or break off all Debates, reſolved to begin at di. 
ing t puting this point; and they brought a Paper to the Upper Houſe, in vba 
3 | they aſſerted their right of Adjourning themſelves, and cited ſome Precedem r: 
ns for it; To this, the Biſhops drew a very copious anſwer, in which all thi 
| Precedents were examined and anſwered, and the matter was ſo clearly fate eg; 
and ſo fully proved, that we hoped we had put an end to the Diſputc : IE 
Lower Houle fate for ſome time about the Reply to this; but inſtcad of go 
on with that, they deſired a free Conference: and began to affect, in all th 
Proceedings, to follow the methods of the Houſe of Commons: The 5 
reſolyed not to comply with this, which was whey bew: They had, ura 
| ſome occaſions, called up the Lower Houſe to a Conference, in order to the e 
plaining ſome things to them: But the Clergy had never taken upon them, vii 
Aehre a Conference with the Biſhops before; So they reſolved not to admit d 
it, and told them, they e ps an Anſwer to the Paper they had ſent then 
| T e Lower Houtfe reſolved not to comply with this, but on the contrary to tail 
no more notice of theArchbiſhop's Pi etc : They did indeed obſerve . 
rule of adjourning themſelyes to the day, which the Archbiſhop had appointi nuni 
in his Schedule, but they did it as their own Act, and they adjourned themfciuhl 


ro incermedhare days. ©  _ 
They Cen- That they mehr 'expreſs a zeal in the matters of Religion, ex Loeb Z 


ſute Books: proceed againſt ſome bad Books; They began with one, entitled Chriftianity wi 
Apen b wrote by one Toland, a man of a bold and petulant wit, 5 i Nd 
for a Socinian, but was believed to be a man of no Religion: They drew (on 
propoſitions out of this Book, but did it with fo little judgment, that they pi i 
* Fed over the worſt, that were in it, and ſingled out ſome, that how 111 ſol 
they were meant, yet were capable of a good ſenſe : They brought up the (be 
ſure, that py had paſt on this Book, to the Biſhops, and deſired them toi 
gree to their Reſolutions ; This ſtruck ſo directly at the Epiſcopal Author 
that it ſeemed ſtrange to ſee men, who had ſo long aſſerted the Mine Right 
_  Epiſcopacy, and that Presbyters were only their Aſſiſtants and Council (acl 
ding to the Language of all 3 now. aſſume to themſelves the moſt in 
_ portant Act of Church Goverment, the judging in points of Doctrine: In ti 
it appeared, how ſoon mens Intereſts and ns can run them from one extru 
to another: The Biſhops ſaw, that their deſign in this was only to gain ſa N 
credit to themſelves, by this me of zcal for the great Articles of Religion; 
they took advice. of men learned in the Law, how far the Act of Submiſſion 
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WP: the Statute: ſo all further Debate of this matter was let fall by the Biſhops. 

The Lower Houſe going on, to fit in intermediate days, many of the moſt emi- 

ent and learned among them, not only refuſed to fit with them on thoſe days, 

ont thought it was incumbenr on them, to proteſt * their Proceedings; hut 

che Lower Houſe refuſing to ſuffer this to be enter d in their Books, they igni- 

cea it in a Petition to the Archbiſhop. The Party ſitting alone, in thoſe inter- 
oediate days; they enter'd into ſuch a ſecreſy, that it could not be known what 

they fate fo cloſe upon: So the Archbiſhop appointed five Biſhops, together 

zu ith ten they ſhould name, as a Committee to examine their Books; But tho 

his had been often done, yet, upon this occaſion, the Lower Houſe refu- 

ed to comply with it, or to name a Committee This was ſuch an unpreceden- 

ed invaſion of the Epiſcopal Authority, that the Upper Houſe reſolved to re- 

eeive nothing from them, till that irregularity — 4 ae ad 

Hereupon they; being highly incenſed againſt me, cenſured my Expoſition of And com- 

She Articles; Which, in imitation of the General Impeachments by the Houſe of _ Fo my 

Commons; they put in three General Propoſitions : Ey, That it allowed a di- — 

erfty of Opinions, Which the Articles were framed to avoid. © Secondly, That 

t contained many Paſſages contrary to the true meaning of the Articles, and to 

ther received Doctrines of our Church. Thirdly, That ſome things in it were of 

ingerous conſequence to the Church, and derogated from the honour of the Re- 

enation. What the particulars, to which theſe general Heads referred, were, 


Would never be learned; this was a Secret 4 in confiding hands: I begg'd, 
iat the Archbiſhop would diſpenſe with the Order made, againſt further com- 
munication with the Lower Houſe, as to this matter: But they would enter in- 
o no particulars, unleſs they might at the ſame time offer ſome other matters, 
hbich the Biſhops would not admit of. e e eee eee 
nn theſe Proceedings the Biſhops were unanimous, except the Biſhops of Lon- 
, Rocbeſter, and Euer The Biſhop of London had been twice diſappoint- 
asc his hopes, of being advanced to the See of Canterbury; ſo for ſeveral years 
e was engaged with the Tory Party, 8 the Court in every thing, but 
p ich little force or authority: The Biſhop of Rocbeſter had been deeply engaged 
— thc former Reigus, and he ſtuck firm to the Party, to which, by reaſon of the 
berties of his Life, he brought no ſort of honour. Theſe Biſhops gave no 
est reputation to the proceedings of the Lower Houſe, to which they adhe- 
; They likewiſe enter'd their Difſent to the Reſolutions taken in the Upper 
ouſe. From the fire raiſed thus in Convocation, a great heat was ſpread thro” 
ie whole Clergy-of the Kingdom: ir alicnated them from their Biſhops, and 
iſed Factions among them every where. n 3 = 
Tubus ended the Seſſion of Parliament and Convocation, which had the worſt The King 
pct of any, that had ſate during this Reign. The new Miniſtcrs preſſed the 2 * 
ag often to diſſolve the Commiſñon, that recommended to Eccleſiaſtical Pre- 
ments, and to turn out ſome of the Whigs, who were in Employments, the 
Cord Haverſham in particular, who was in the Admiralty: But the King could | 
t be prevailed on to do any thing, = he kept himſelf ſo much on Es 1 
| V 127233 f bl 
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e Her orv/of the: 7 


| , 3701 hee when he went out of, . not certainly 


ended to diſſolve the Fatliament or When the / — the 1" 
$ to Olve the iam 4 | | 
be foundithe Negotiation with; — quite at an end: the — Haan ty 
_ recalled, his Miniſter; The Staat had encreaſech their Foree, and the French i 
very Arong in their Neighbourhood : So that enn dada 
clared, pet. it was. very near breaking ont. 
Prince E- The or's Arey 08.6057 G95: into hay : ene towards *. 
gene 22 was to opt by the French 3 but Prince Eugene came in by Ninas; and — 
. 'Reinforcements and Artillery. 2 to him, he ps of ede 9 
| ngar Ferrara; 3 having thus am the French, he paſſed the Adige: ncar (a. 
h Where a of five 9 — French lay: theſe he routed, ſo the Freuchn d 
tired to the N et He. followed, them, and poſſed that River Daa 7 
_ without. ny oppoſition : The French Army was by the Duke 1 
voy, with him were the Mareſchal Catinat, and the Prince of 'Vaudemont, Gow WR -- 
nor of Milan - Theſe diſſered in opinion, the Duke of Sauey was e . 
_ Gatinas, and Prince I audemont were againſt it: So the Mareſchal ai 
was ſent thither dees 8 to fight. -Catinat, who) was the cheſt Gene 
the French had "I, | on this as a Diſgrace, retired dengel ; : 
for —. cle —1 [oy * There were many ſmall engagemn ii 
1 1 ent; out, on both ſides, in which the Germans had Alan +a 
tter :, r rev did not ;diſcourage Fi/leroy, from venturing to attack then 
"their Camp a Lew but they were ſo well-entrenched, and defended thi 
ſelves wit 15 much reſolution, that the French. were fotoed to dra off nll 
3 hols: : about five thouſand of them were killed, whereas the Joſs of the Gli 
. inconſiderable. Sickneſs like wiſe broke in upon the Frevch, fo Md, 
Army was much diminiſhed ;- and —_ this, they were not in a coli his 
undertake any thing. _ Prince Eugene lay for ſore time. in his Camp at ch 
e ont Parties as far as the Try who meeting oft: with Partics of all 3 
Hg had always the advan n { ome, and taking many Priſoners: lil 
» tak? 92770 1 1 Eugene ace — defence to retire:to; bis C 2 * poli 
to weng chat a blow given him there, muſt have ruined, his hole | 
ene wee A the ne „he poſſeſſed. —— of all the. Montuan T: 
"tony, except Mantua and Gags „e locked them up. l 
"fon. obliged. the French to go into Quarterz, — 2 all che Places on the O 
. e 2875 the whole following Winter. The Frenab had no o 
Enemy to deal with, ſo . in their hole foree upon him: Hen 
then but a Young. man, .and-had little aſſiſtance from: thoſe about him, and uu 
at all during the Summer from the Princes and States of - Traiy + For the 
and the Venetians pretended. $2 Gain Neneralicy tho upon man occafn 
the Pope ſhewed great partiality tothe French, :! 7 be People indeed favor 
him, ſo that he had. good and ſeaſonable mie eee he him of all th n 
tions of the French - and in his whole Conduct; he — batha depth of 
trivance, and an S ane ieh all che cunage, hut without | F 
_ of the raſhneſs of youtb. ; 
His attempt But to carry on the ſeries of, 8 as * Ra this paried-of.my Hi 
ae, goes, his 8 in ee following upon Cremona, chad: almoſt prov 
ciſive one. Mareſchal Hiller lay there with ſix or: ſeven an choſand Merl 
manded a Bridge on the 0 Prince Enugens had paſt that River, with a pan 
hie * — the Princeſs of Aſirandola drove out the French, and received 20 
_riſon from him: The Naka of Modena put his Country in bis hand, and gave i 
. Berſello, {hs 2 Tel of his Dominions : The Duke of Parma pretend 
be was che and ſo put 3 the Rroteion af chat St 
Fringe —.— . not Provoke. the P D too much, ſo he method th 
e Parmezan; here he laid the deſign ing Cremona, with ſo | 
'£ +41 ip that the French had not the leaſt bee T's it. Prince Eugene — 1 f a 
_  himſelfat. the Head of a Body that be brought from the Olin, and ordered a 
ber to come from the Parmezas at the fame time, to force dhe Bridge. MM 
15 with all ſecrecy to Gremovs.; at the ſame time, thro the ruins of a 
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nk 
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queduct, he ſent 1 in- ome. Men, Who got thro” and forced —— Gates,! 
nnen before Mareſchal Villeroy had any af ehenfiot 
an Enemy 3 near — He wakened on the ſudden with the — got o 
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come up 
Bridge And, thus che Deſign, that was ſo well aontrived, and fo | 
in ane part, did fail. Prince Eugene had but four — him. 


Which he did without any conſiderable. 
| oder, Priſancers with him. In this att empt, _ had not an entire Succeſ; yet 
all the Glory, to which the Eos of a Military. Man could aſpire, 
he — 2 as the greateſt and haꝑpieſt General of che Age: He 
_ on enlarging his Quarters, ſecuring all his oſts, and ſtraitning the Block- 
na, and was in perpetual motion during the whole Winter: The 
foncb were ſtruck with this ill fucceſs ; More IL eee en l, and 
ie Pake ef Ferdome went to command the Armies ban 
| The —_— of Savoy was preſſed to ſend his Forces thicker: : But he 
u back 
1 lis Second Daughter was married to Kin Philip, and was ſent:to him to Bur- 
by ae, andi he came andimet her there: — fall into an ill 4 of Body, and 
hd ſome: xcturns of a Feveriſh Diſtemper: He had alſo great tes with the 
5 . of Gatalonia, who, — we would grant him e Tax t was asked 
1 . ll their Privileges ſhould be —— to them. This 
oc wan TISED and occaſioned many diſputes: all was ſettled at laſt : But 
m ms hore 5 ogg + E _ — and did oy .defray-the — „ 
wü Þ : in t ace. A great ition to revolt appeared in the Kin 
A —— 6 and ir rag out * c artemp „ that were ſoon — 
» d, the Leaders of theſe were taken and executed: ſtified themſelves by 
Tm his Apolag y, that till the Pope granted the — 3 be bound 
lo obcy de nem King: The Duke of Medina was a ſevere Governor, both on 
K 14 his 1 and on his own: Some of the nee Party: made their eſ- 
eee to: Rome and to Horns + They repreſented to t that the dif 
on of che Country was ſuch, in his favour, that a ſmal Force:of'ten thou- 
C ad Men, waiild-gcttainly put that Kingdom wholly into his hands. Orders 
Ted © upon that ſent to . to ſend a Detachment into the Kingdom 
1 if Napier: Bax tho? he believed, a ſmall Force would ſoon reduce that King- 
0 he judged that ſuch a diminution of his own ſtrength, when the French 
ee ſending/ſo many Troops into the AMi/ancze, would ſo expoſe him, that it 
Would not be poſſible to maintain a defenſive, with ſuch an unequal Force: Yer 


1 1 


FI ek and moſt for che Em 's Service; with that the matter was let fall, and 
ut oon a 1 ee judged better than the Court of Vienna. but -this 
by his Enemies, imputed to humour and obſtinacy: So that for ſome time 

ter that, he was — mop ir nor ſupported, as his grrat Services hadl 
Wap <{crved. This might flow from envy ee which are the ordinary E. aneh, 
fa Courts, chiefly of fecble ones: ht be a practice of the 
Till rho. had corrupted — Courts, and — of] e893 in particular; poor 
aud more advance their ends, than to alienate the —— from Prince Eu- 
1 — which might ſo far diſguſt him, as to make him more remiſs in his Service. 
bor Fleets lay all this Summer idle in our Seas, 
ee French had many Squadrons in the Sp and in the We Indies. 
_ North, the War went on ſtill; The King of Sweden paſſed the Duna, and 
ll on an Army of the Saxons, that lay on the other tide, Ge rerun _ 
chem ſo entirely, that he was Maſter of their illery. 
re bc marched into Caunland, where no — was made: Mittaw, Ihe 
oct Town, ſubmitted to him: The King of Poland drew'his Army into Li- 
ani, which was much divided between the and 'Oginskis : 90 that all 
oſe parts were breaking into much confuſion : Court of Henna pretend- 
_ they had made a. diſcovery of a in Hungary! It is certain, 
oe n play d the Maſters very ſevorely in that Kingdom, ſo that ele pies 
were full of complaints, and the Emperor was ſo beſieged, by the Authors 


: 1 Oppreſſions, and the MG: wr" —ſ— upon very light 


Vor. II. grounds, 


e Pan be. was taken Priſoner- But the other Body did We | 
to critically; at dhe time appointed: So an Ji Regiment Gn N 


Jochet fine che other Body coold not = camping 2 ane 


grew cold "i Philip 
He had now gained all that he could promiſe himfelffrom France at Barcelina. 


8 to him to the ſame effect; but in oppoſition to thoſe, ge 
ſuch repreſentations, that at laſt it was left to himſeli, to do what he buj,,dd 


on a baro defenſive; while The War i 
In Poland. 
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1098 ade that it was not to be wondered, if the Hungarians mere diſpoſed u 
I off che Toke, when a proper opportunity ſhould offer itſelf: and it is 5 
ü to be doubted but the French had Agents among them, by the way of Pola 
as well as of Turty, that ſo the Emperor might have work enough at home. 
Several Ne- , This was the ſtate of the Affairs of Earqpe this Summer. Several Neg, ih 
gotiations. tions ere" ſecretly carried on; The Elector of Cologn" was entirely gained g 
the French Intereſt, but was reſolved not to declare himſelf, till his B 3 
ttzhaught fit likewiſe to do it: All the progreſs that the French made with the ti 
GBtotbers this Summer, was, that they declared for a Neutrality, and againg, 
Mar with France: The Dukes of Wolfembuttle and Saxe Gotha, were alſo en 1 
in the ſame deſign; They made great Levies of Troops, beyond what they then 
ſelves could pay, for which it was viſible that they were ſupplied from Fran 
Here was a formidable appearance of great Diſtractions in the Empire. An 4, 
lu ance wasalfo projected with the King of Portugal: His Miniſters were in tu 
Tiyenocb Intereſts, but he himſelf inclined to the Auſtrian Family: He for ſon 
time affected Retirement, and avoided the giving Audience to Foreign Miniſten 
Hie an ne proſpect from England; So being 3 to an Alliance vu 
France, his Miniſters got leave from him to propoſe one, on terms of ſuch u 
vantage to him, that as it was not expected they could de granted; fo it wi 
WT would run into a long Negotiation: But the French were as libel 
An making large promiſes, as they were perſidious in not obſerving them: So th 
r 
ct 


King of France agreed to all that was propoſed; and ſigned a Treaty purſuant yl 

it, and publiſhed it to the World; Vet the King of Portugal denied that E 

had conſented to any ſuch Project: and he was ſo hardly brought to ſign ti 
Treaty, that when it was brought to him, | he-threw it down, and kickt it abu 

the Room, as our Envoy wrote over: In concluſion however, he was prevail 

on to ſign it: But it was generally thought, that when he ſhould fee a ga 

Fleet come from the Allies, he would obſerve this Treaty with the French, vil 

they have done their Treaties with all the reſt of the World. Spain grew unn 

ſy and diſcontented under a Freucb Management: The Grandees were littlec 

Hdered, and they ſaw great deſigns, for the better conduct of the Revenues of 

Crown, likely to take e where, which were very unacceptable to th lai 

ho minded nothing ſo much as to keep up a vaſt Magnificence, at the Kia 

Coſt. They ſaw t. Ives — by their new Maſters, as there 

indeed great cauſe for it; They had too much pride to bear this well, and u 

little courage to think how they ſhould ſhake it fl. 

A Parliament But now to return to our Affairs at home, the Duke of Qgeensbury was fer 

in Scotland. down to hold a Parliament in Scotland; where people were in ſo bad a hum 

that much —— neceſſary to bring them into any temper.* They paſſin 

many 8 otes upon the buſineſs of Darien; but in concluſion the Seſſion ena 

Well. The Army was reduced one half, and the Troops that were ordered i. 

be broke, were ſent to the States, who were now encreaſing their Force: Ii 

Soeſſion was chiefly managed by the Duke of Qucensbury and the Earl of 41h 

and in reward for it, the one had the Garter, and the other was made a Dube. 

Affairs in In Ireland, the Truſtees went on to hear the Claims of the Tri, and in mu 

Ireland, -cafes, they gave judgment in their favour: But now it began to appear, ii 
, whereas it had been given out, that the Sale of the confiſcated Eſtates would 

mamount to a Million and a half, it was not like to riſe to the third part of ti 

Sum: Inthe mean while, the Truſtees lived in great State there, — oro #2 
ters of all the Affairs of that Kingdom: But no propoſitions were yet made in 

the purchaſing of thoſe Eſtates: During the King's abſence, the Nation wa 

a great ferment, which was encreaſed by many Books that were wrote, to cxpali 

the late Management in the Houſe of Commons, and the new Miniftry, the i 1 

of Roc beſter in particular, who. was thought the driver of all violent Motion 

The few Books that were publiſhed, on the other fide, were fo poorly writ, ti 

it tempted one to think, they were writ by men who perſonated the being of 

their ſide, on defign. to expoſe them. The Earl of Rochefter delayed his gouf 

—4 He perceived that the King's heart was not with buy 

was very uneaſy at that: As on the other hand, the King complained mud 

of his — 2 temper and imperious manner, and by his intercourſe with bu 
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= i6g-came toe chat he was not the man he had taken him for; that he had 1701 
he clear notions of Affairs abroad, and that, inſtead of moderating the WVN 
= of his Party, he inflamed them; ſo that he often ſaid, that the year, in 
VVT r 
Fart of Nocbefler finding the King's C tow im expoſtulated with him 
1 — it, and Jaid, he could ſerve him no longer, ſince he ſaw he did not truſt 13 
n. ide King heard this with his uſual flegm, and concluded upon it, that be 
= hould ſ bim no more: But Harley made him a little more ſubmiſſive and toward- . 
iy. After the 1 was gone beyond Sea, he alſo went into Ireland, there he 
uſd much art in obliging people of all ſorts, Diſſenters as well as Papiſts: yet 
(ach confidence was put in — the High Church Party, that they bore every 
dig at his hands: It was not eaſy to behave himſelf towards the Truſtees, fo as 
WS not to give a general diſtaſte to the Nation, for they were much hated, and open- 
Wy charged with 1 and corruption: That which gave the greateſt 
= diſguſt in bis Adminiſtration there, was, his uſage of the reduced Officers, who 
ere upon half Pay, a Fund being ſettled for that by Act of Parliament: They 
v0 were ordered to live in Ireland, and to be ready for Service there: The Earl of 
beter called them before him, and required them to expreſs under their hands 
A their readineſs to go and ſerve in the gf. Indies; They did not comply with 
= this: So be ſet them a day for their final Anſwer, and threaten'd, that they 
WS hould have no more 8 if they ſtood out beyond that time. This 
= was rcpreſcnted to the King, as a great hardſhip put on them, and as done on de- 
= fgn to leave Ireland deſtitute of the ſervice, that might be done by ſo many gal- 
unt Officers, who were all known to be well aſſected to the preſent Government; 
ss the King ordered a ſtop to be put to it. J' 236 
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Im now come to the laſt period of the Life of the unfortunate King Jomer © King Famer's 
gol He had led for above ten years a very unactive Life in France: After he had, in Death 
= ſo poor a manner as was told, abandoned firſt Eaglaud and then Ireland; he had en- 


WT ccred into two Deſigns, for recovering the Crowns, which he may be ſaid more 
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truly to have thrown; away than loſt: The one was broke by the defeat of the 
Fb Fleet at Sea before Cherburg, in the year 1692: The other ſeemed to be 

ben laid with more depth, as well as wich more infamy, when an Army was brought 

to Dunkirk, and the deſign of the Aſſaſſination was thought ſure, upon which it 


vas reaſonably hoped, that we muſt have fallen into ſuch Convulſions, that we 
= ſhould have been an eaſy Prey to an Army ready to invade us. The reproach, 
that ſo black a contrivance caſt upon him, brought him under ſo much contempt, 
BS that even the abſolute Authority of the French Court could hardly prevail ſo tar, 
V to have common reſpect paid him after that. He himſelf ſeemed'to be the 
= lcaft concerned in all his misfortunes ; and tho? his Queen could never give over 
= meddling, yet he was the moſt eaſy, when he was leaſt troubled with thoſe airy 
Schemes, upon which ſhe was ſtill employing her Thoughts. He went ſome- 
I times to the Monaſtery of La Trappe, where the poor Monks were much edified 
Vith his humble and pious deportment: Hunting was his chief diverſion, and for 

che moſt part he led a harmleſs, innocent Life; being ſtill very zealous a- 
bout his Religion. In the opening of this year, he had been ſo near Death, that it 
vas generally thought the decline of it would carry him off: He went to Bourbou, 

but had no — 5g the Waters there: In the beginning of September, he fell 
_ into ſuch fits, that it was concluded be could not live many days: The King of 
Fance came to ſee him, and ſeemed to be much touched with the ſight: He, with 
= ſome difficulty, recommended his Queen and Son to his care and protection; The 
_ Feb King anſwered, he would reckon their Concerns as his own; and when 

be leſt him, he promiſed thoſe of his Court, that he would, upon King James's 
EDeath, own the Prince of Wales. as King of England, and that he would take 
ion care of them all. King James died on the 6th day of September. He was a Prince His Charac- 
, has that ſeemed made for greater things, than will be found in the courſe of his Life, ter. 

more particularly of his Reign: He was eſteemed in the former parts of his Life, 

a man of great Courage, * + was quite thro' it a man of great application to 
buſineſs: He had no Vivacity of thought, invention or ex preſſion: But he had 
a good judgment, where his Religion or his Education gave him not a biaſs, 
w eb rg 1 very often; He was was bred with 93 Notions of the rr 
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on! en —— take up as 2 "Re J 
Prieſts: hs as — fidelity; and juſticec But bis Relipi, 0 
on was ſo inſuſed in him, and he was ſo managed in it hy his Prieſts, that the 
Principles which. Nature had laid in him, had little over him, when the 
_ concerns'of his Church ſtood in the wa y: He was « gentle Maſter, and was = 
— wrt od ve was not fo.ape to a one ought 
„that is the Vicegeren t of — main and ready ty e 
2 He had no — one ſort: He was . tron 
one Amour to another, yet he had a real ſenſe of Sin, and was aſhamed of it: 
But Prieſts know how a engage Princes more 28 into their intereſts, A 
making them compound for their Sins, 1 r Holy Church, as 4 
a _ In a word, if it had not been for his —— he would have been, f 
yet a good Prince. By what I once knew — him, and by what Liam . 
— terwards ed 204, I grew more confirmed in the very bad opinica = 
which I was always apt to have, of the Intrigues of the Popiſh Cl — "2 
the Confeſſors of Kings: He was undone by them, and was their r, 
that they ought to bear the chief load of all the errors of his lnglorious Ne eigg 
and of its fatal Cataſtrophe. He had che Funeral which he himſclf had deſired, 
private, and without any fort of C ny: As he was dying, he: ſaich noching 5 
Concerning the of his Son, on which ſome made ſevere remarks; hi 
Others _ = that,” hav 1 ſo ot of it before, he might not reflect on Wi 
2 the fitneſs © ncerning it, in his, laſt extremity. - He-recon- Wil 
\ | mended to of ſong ay thing his Religion dos) nnd s ans in his Government, if ] 
hs ſheuld come to zeign. Heſaid; tains by his he recommended Chi- WF. 3 
| © ftian Forgiveneſs to him, for he heartily: forgave both the Prince of Orange ad 
waty the Emperor: It was believed, that the naming the Emperor was ſuggeiled to WI. .- 
him by the French, to render the Emperor odious to all thoſe of that Religion Wil 
The pre: - Upon his Death, ie was debated in che French Council what was fit to be done, i 
rended withrelation to his pretended: _— — Miniſtry adviſed the K ing to be paſſi MMI 
E to let him aſſume what Title he ed, but that, 1 at leaſt, the . 
King by the Thould not declare himfelfs- This ghr be ſome reſtraint on the Kin k & 
a hy whereas a —— mt itato a Ruſ Prure: Bus the o 
"" a interpoſed with ſome Heat, for the preſent 6 him King: He chough ES 
the King was' bound in — to do 4 He was of is Blood, 1 - 
away on the-account-of his Religion; So Orders were given to proclaim him u 
St. ns. The Earl of Mz gfer;then the King's . told WiC 
| n But a di , propoſed b the iv: 
ry ſtrange, and mit provoke the: Court? of France, if. among his Tits Wl 
be- callet T King of © France; and it might diſguſt their Party in 


Englond, if it was 80 char jicce of . — was not — ery 
ed: Soon n 4 ing of . . the Jaca a 
the Duke of | of France preſſed all other Prigers ter d 405 oo 
in whoſe Courts bod Minifiers and prevailed on the Pope, to'preſs the EN 


ror and hers -Poptth Princes to own him; l The King ag 
ooked upon this, as an open violation of the Tr of 'Ryſavick and he order 
the Earl of Mancheſter to leave that Court, "without ang an Audience. The WW... 
Fronch pretended, that the bare"owning of his Title, finco they gave him no l. I 
ine to make = his Claim, was not a breach of the Treat 2 Boe this could 
paſs on the orld, ſince the his Right was a Plain. claration, that I 
. would afſiſt him i in mn it, whe aſoe ver the ſtate 5 theiy allairs ſhould 2 
allow of i l {56-3601 ine el 100 10. 0 Din : 
with which © Tbis gave a naiverſal difſtate to the whole Nation: ll peo le ſeem : 
po with a high indiguation upon it, to ſee d Forc Power,” t at was a 
+ with us, pretend to declare who oujh ght to be our King : Even thoſe, who Wi 
ps ſecretly well 1 — with it, were yet, as it were forced, for thei 3, 
to comply wi general ſenſe of the reſt in this matter: Th: Wl 
ud began, and all tlie — followed, in a ſet of Addreſſes, cx y 


own 1: 
City * 
F — their abloerrence of what the French King had done, in taki 


r 


to — ates: ſhould be their King, and renewing a 4 er of K Felt F | | 
torke King, and to his Succefſors, according to the AR of Settlement. A great H 
| diverſity 
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% ergen of Stile appeared in theſe Addreſſes, ſome avoided to name the French wor ⸗& 
eig. che Prince of Wales, or the Act of Settlement, and only reflected on the CFWR 
the len in France, in general and ſoft words: But others carried the matter FN 
the cher encouraging che Ring, to go on in his Alliances, r all faith 

e aſſiſtance in ſupporting them, and aſſuring him that, when, he ſhould think fit 


a= 


= call « new Parkamenr,' they would chooſe ſuch Members as ſhould concur in 
=. bling him to maintain his Alliances: This raiſed the Diviſions: of the Nation 
WWigher, All this Summer the King continued at Loo, in a very ill ſtate of health: 
Nc Mcthods gave ſome relief: But when he came to the Hague, on his way to 
n be was for ſome days in ſo bad a condition, that they were in great 


- 


; ; var of his Life: He recovered, and came over in the beginning of November. 


rie firſt thing that fell under Debate, upon his return, was, whether the Par- A new Par- 
lar ment ſhould be continued, or diffolved and a new one called; Some of the liament call- 
won, W-ading Men of the former Parliament had been ſecretly askt, how they thought en. 
1 hey would procecd, if they ſhould meet again: Of theſe, while ſome anſwered 

; 6 WWoubcfally, others ſaid poſitively, they would begin where they had left off, and 

ige Would inſiſt on their Impeachmeats. - "The new iniſtry ſtruggled hard againſt a 

red, WDifolution, and when they ſaw the King reſolved on it, ſome of them left his 

i errice. This convinced the Nation, that the King was not in a double game, 

ks; BE: hich had been confidently given out before, and was too eaſily believed by many: 

on WT he heats in Elections encreafed with every new Summons. This was thought 

on. WE critical a conjuncture, that both ſides exerted their full ſtrength, © Moſt of the 
rest Counties, and the chief Cities, choſe Men that were zealous for the King 

br. od Government, but the rotten part of our Conſtitution, the ſmall Burroughs, 

* ere in many places wrought on to chooſe: bad men; upon the whole: however, 

to 1 12 


"pres. that: a clear Maney was in the King's Intereſts, yet the activity 


„r | 5 Cl 

lo r che angry fide was ſuch,” that they had a Majority in chooſing the Speaker, 

one, nd in determining controverted Elections; but in matters of publick concern, 

* ig went on as the King deſired, and as the Intereſt of the Nation requir- 

x of WF The King opened the Parliament with the beſt Speech that he, or perhaps a- The king: 
y other Price ever made to his People: He laid the ſtate of our A pits doch Speech. p 

gt home and abroad, before them in'a moſt pathetical manner; He laid it upon 

vel nem to conſider the dangers they were in, and not to enereaſe theſe, by new di- 
nit BS ifons among themſelves; He expreſſed a readineſs to forgive all Offences againſt «OP 
old WW imſcif, and wiſhed they would as readily forgive one another; ſo that no other 

the E urinon might remain, but that of Engliſb and French, Proteſtant and Papiſt; He 

ad entered into ſome Alliances, purſuant to the Addreſſes of the laſt Parliament; 


ad was negotiating ſome others, all which ſhould be laid before them, and this 
2s accordingly done. Both Houſes began with Addreſſes, in which they did 
ery fully renounce the Prince of Wales; The Houſe of Lords ordered that all 


a Yuck as were willing to do it, ſhould fign the Addreſs, that was entered into their : 
5 This was without a Precedent, and yet it was promoted by thoſe, who, F 


Z is was thought, hoped by ſo unuſual a Practice, to prevent any further proceed- 


ins rigs on that head. No exception was made to any Article of the Alliances: 
2 ie addition was only propoſed, that no Peace ſhould be made, till a full repa- 


ation was offered to the King, for the Indignity done him, by the French King's 


. ecdariag the pretended Prince of Wales * of England; which was ſoon after 

u propoſed to he Allies, and was agreed to by them all. By the'Alliances, the All were to 
hat WE ing was obliged to furniſh forty thouſand Men to ſerve in the Armies, beſides * War. 

ud bat he was to do by Sea: All was conſented to in every particular; angry men 


ewed much rancour againſt the King, and tried to croſs every thing that was 
8 14 8 50 both as to the Quota's of the Troops we were to furniſh, and as to 
e ſtrength of our Fleet. But the Publick Intereſt was now io viſible, and the 
acurrent ſenſe of the Nation ran ſo vehemently for a War, that even thoſe : 
bo were moſt averſe to it, found it convenient to put on the appearance of zeal FD 
; for it. The City of London was now more united, than it had been at any time 
Wo uring this Reign, for the two Companies that traded to the Eafl- Indies, ſaw 
hat their common Intereſt required they ſhould come to an Agreement; and 
tho” men of ill deſigns did Ml thy could to obſtruct it, yet in concluſion it was 
= You II. Uu 2 happily 
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; . panies, fall — the ſame — 0 
a nem Flame, ſet on Debates that muſt have embroil d all again, if they had ©, Wl 
cerded in their defigns: They began with Complaints of ſome Petitions and Ad 
dreſſes, that had reflected on the P. ings of the laſt Houſe of Commom: Wl 
but it was carried againſt chem, that it was the Right of the Subjects to peti;, Wl 
on as they thought themſelves aggrieved; yet they were not diſcouraged by ths 
| but went on to complain, that the Lords had denied Juſtice in the matter of 4, 
Impeachments. This bore a long and hot Debate in a very full Houſe: But it ww WM 
carried, tho by a ſmall Majority, that Juſtice had not been denied them: Af, 
this, the Party gave over any farther ſtruggling, and things were carried on vid 
2203 305 more unanimity. Fa I 2%, 2x 3 : 2 TH RE "= 1 lg al F I 
The pretend- The Houſe of nor be oppolc, a Bill of Attainder of the pretended Prince g 
da 


. 


ed Prince of ales, this could not be o much leſs ſtopt; yet many ſhewed a cold 
4 and were abſent on s in Which * to be read: It u] 

ſent up to the Lords, and it paſt in that Houſe, with an addition of an Atta 

der of the Queen, who acted as Queen Regent for him. This was much Go © | 


py 
i 


ed for no Rvidence could be brought to prove that Allegation, yet the 
was ſo notorious; that it paſt, and was ſent down again to the Commons. 1 
was excepted to there as not regular, fince but one Precedent in King Henm th 
Eighth's time ee for it, and in that the Commons had added ſom Wi 
names, by a clauſe in a Bill of Attainder, ſent down to them by the Lords; wil 
as thiowas's ſingle Precedent, fo/it ſeemed fo be #-hard one-3 Axtainders by af 
were the greateſt rigours of the Law, ſo ſtretches in them 411 os to be avoid de! 
It was therefore thought more proper to attaint her by a Bill apart, than bf 
Qlauſe in another Bill: To this the Lords agreed, ſo the Bill againſt the preten Clan 
ed Prince of Malis paſt; The Lords alſo paſt a ne Bill, attainting the Cen 
i but that was let ſleep in the Houſe of Commͥ˖ne . -. 
An At for The matter, that occaſioned the longeſt and warmeſt Debates in both Hon Wl 
juring him. was an Act for abjuring the pretended. Prince of Hales, and for ſwearing to tix W- 
ul and Lawful King, and to his Heirs, -accardnl 


> 


— 
# 
*. 
* 


to the Act of Settlement: This was begun in the Houſe of Lords, and 
15.0 _ defign was, that it ſhould be voluntary, it being only to be tendered 40 all Pr. 
oO It was. vehemently 3 — by all the Tory TAS, t. the head Sf whom tr 
85 Earl of Nottingham ſet himſelf. They who argu again it; ſaid, that this een 
ES vernment. was firſt ſettled with another Oath, which was like an original Con” 
4 tract, and it as unjuſt and unreaſonable to offer a new one: There was no nei 
. of new Oaths, as there was no new ſtrength got by them: Oaths, relating ui 
EO mens opinions, had been always looked on as ſevere Impoſitions: Rainy . 
3 Oath ſeemed to be by its nature unlawful; for we cannot ſwear lawfully, unf 
1 * we are N to do it. To all this it was anſwered, that in ancient time, ii 
 - 1 Oath of Allegiance was ſhort and ſimple, becauſe. then it was not thought tu 
= = Princes had any right, other than what was conveyed to them by Law: But dM 
late, and indeed very lately, new. Opinions had been ſtarted of a Divine Rig * 
with which former times were not acquainted: So it was neceſſary to know, W 
among us adhered to theſe Opinions: The preſent Government was begun upaliE' 
2 @ comprehenſive foot, it being hoped, that all Parties might have been broup = 
to concur in ys; it: But the effects had not anſwered; expectation: i 
tinctions had been made between a King de jure and a King de ſado; by th 
men plainly declared, with whom they believed the Right was lodged : I 
opinion muſt, Whenſoc ver that Right comes to be claimed, oblige thoſe wii 
hold it, to adhere to ſuch Claimers: It ſeemed therefore in ſome ſort neceſi 
' ry, that the Government ſhould know, on whom it might depend: I 
diſcrimination made, by ſuch a Teſt, was to be without compulſion or penaltril 
no hardſhip Was put on any porn by it: Thoſe who refuſed to give ti 
ſecurity, would ſee what juſt cauſe of jealouſy they gave: and would thereby i 
_ obliged, to behave themſelves decently and with duc caution : When a Gover ll 
ment tender d an Oath, tho under no penalty, that was a ſufficient authoril 
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onde it, who were farisfied with the ſubſtance of it: While therefore, 1701 
 chcre was fo great a power beyond Sea, that did fo openly __ this young 
man pretentions,/ and while there was juſt grounds to ſuſpect, that many at 

nome tavourcd him, it ſeemed very reaſonable to offer a method, by which it 

thoatd appear, who'obeycd: the preſent Government from a Principle, believin 

it Lawful, and who ſubmitted only to it, as to a proſperous Uſurpation. A- 

boat twenty Lords perſiſted in their «2 $767 to this Bill, thoſe who were for 

e bcing-thrice that number: But, in the Houſe of Commons, when it appeared 

bor the Lords were inclined, they reſolved to bring in a Bill, that ſhould 

Es oblige all perſons to take this Abjuration. It was drawn by Sir Charles Heages ; 

a imployments in Church or State were to be ſubject to it; Some things | 
ere added to the Abjuration, ſuch as an obligation to maintain the Go- 

comet in King, Lords, and Commons, and to maintain the Church of Eng- 
together with the Toleration for Diſſenters: Finch offered an alteration to 

"hc Clauſc, abjaring the Prince of Males, ſo that it imported only an obligation 

vB. or to afliſt him; but tho' he preſſed this with unuſual vehemence, in à Debate 

dat he reſumed ſeventeen times in one Seffion, againſt all Rules, he had few to 

cond him in it: The Debate, whether the Oath ſhould be impoſed or left free, 

cid longer : it was carried, but by one Vote, to impoſe it: The Party choſe 

char; ber chan to have it left free: for they reckoned the taking an Oath 

chat was impoſed; was a part of their ſubmiſſion to the Uſurpation ; but the tak- 

ing any Oath, that ſtrengthened the Government, of their own accord, did not 

adi with cheir other Principles: But to help the matter with a ſhew of zeal, 

bey made the Clauſe that impoſed it very extenſive, ſo that it comprehende 

"Ell Clergymen, Fellows of Colleges, Schoolmaſters, and private Tutors: The 

Caaſe of maintaining the Government in King, Lords, and Commons, was re- 

ecdded wich great Indignation; ſince the Government was only in the King: The 

"i and Commons being indeed a part of the Conſtitution, and of the Legiſ- 

itive Body, but not of the Government. This was a barc-faced Republican 

Nocion, and was wont to be condemned as ſuch, by the ſame Tees who now 

oeſed it. It was farther ſaid, that if it appeared that our Conſtitution was in 

agen it might be reaſonable to ſecure it by an Act and an Oath 7280 : but 
panne the ſingle point, that required this Abjuration, was the French King's de- 

a diag, that the pretended Prince of Wales was our King, it was not fit to join 
matters foreign to that in this Oath: Upon the ſame reaſon, the Clauſe in favour 
eee Church, and of rhe Tolcration were alſo laid aſide. The defign of this 
act was to diſcover to all, both at home and abroad, how unanimouſly the Na- 
ron concurred in abjuring the pretended Prince of Yates : But here was a clauſc, 
to one Part of which (the maintaining the Church) the Diſſenters could not ſwear ; 
and even the more moderate men of the Church, who did well approve of the 
WET olcration, yet might think it too much to ſwear to maintain it; ſince it was 
eaſonable, to oblige the Diſſenters to uſe their oy modeſtly,” by keeping 
oem under the apprehenſion of having it taken away, if it was abuſed by them. 

One addition was offered, and received without any Debate about it, or the 
dow of any oppoſition: It was declared to be High Treaſon, to endeavour 

s prevent or defeat the Princeſs's Right of Succeſſion: The Tories pretended 

eat zeal for her, and gave it out that there was a deſign to ſet her aſide, and to 115 
have the Houſe of Hannover to ſucceed the King immediately; tho” it could 
er be made appear, that an motion of this kind had ever been, either made 

er debated, even in private diſcourſe, by any of the whole Whi Party. Great 
eadeavours were uſed, and not altogether without effect, to infuſe this Jealouſy 

eto the Princeſs, and into all about her, not without inſinuations, that the 
ig himſelf was inclined to it. When this Clauſe was offered, its being with- 

Net a Precedent, gave handle enough to oppoſe it, yet there was not one Word 
ad in oppoſition to it, in either Houſe, all agreeing heartily in it. This ought 
Fo have put an end to the ſuſpicion; but ſurmiſes of that Kind, when raiſed on 
eſign, are not ſoon parted with. - a | | 

= Soon after the Seſſion was opened, the Earl of Rochefter wrote to the King, Aﬀairs in 
ad asked leave to come over: it was ſoon granted, but when he ſignified this to #514. 

becouncil of Ireland, the whole Board joined in arequeſt to him, that he would 
Vor. II. | X x lay 
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15901 lay before the King the great Grievances, under which, che whole Kingdom 1, . 
WN by the procgediogs of the Truſtees, who. ſtretched che Authority, that the I i 
gave them, in many inſtances, to the opp eſſing ol the Nation: He ſeemed u He 
| eaſy at the motion, but promiſed to lay it befote the King, ;which he did 1; Wl 
coming over. Soon after that, Petitions were ſent round all che Counties of 
and, and, figned by many, repreſenting both the hardſhips of che Act, and (Wil 
ſevere methods the Truſtees took in exccutiag it; All this was believed, tok 
W ſet on ſecretly by the Court, in hope that ſome temper might be found in ©, 
matter, ſo that the King's Grants might again take place in whole or in p 
The Houſe of Commons was moved, to proceed ſeverely againſt the Promote, Wi 
of theſe Petitions; yet the complaining of Grieyatces,” had been fo often affen WA:-. 
ed to be a Right of the Subject, that this: was let fall: Put ſince no Perſon g 
peared, to juſtify the Facts ſet forth and ſuggeſted in thoſe Petitions, they vu 
Foted talſe and ſcandalous, and this. ſtopt a further progreſs in that method, IM, 
beat wich Which that Act had been carried was now mach qualified, and k 
Teußzees bare ans for ſo many Claims in favour of I Papiſts, ſhewing ty Wl 
manifeſt a, partiality/tar them, and having now ſate two: years, in which they M 
conſumed all the Rents that aroſe out of the confiſcated! Eſtates, the Houſe wii - 
applied to for their interpoſition, by many Petitions relating to that matty WA. ..< 
"Tis was the more neceſſary, becauſe, as was formerly told, when that Ad wi... 
paſſing, they had paſt a Vote againſt receiving any Petition, relating to it: Ty AK © 


had nom loſt much of the eredit and value that was ſet upon it at u 
tho! the ſame Party ſtill oppeſed the receiving any Petitions, yet the curm 
was, nom ſo ſirong the other way, that they were all received, and in à g 
many: caſes, juſtice: was done: yet with a manifeſt partiality, in fav our of Papity Wil 
it being a maxim, among all WhO favoured . Fames's Intereſts, to ſerve 2, AK... 1- 
motion Was carried, not without difficulty, in-favour of thoſe, WhO had pu Wiz. 
haſed under. the Grantecs, and Had made great Improvements, that they oui N . 
be admitted to purchaſr, with an abatement of two years value of the Eſtau Wl 
The Earl of "Aline, whoſe caſe was ſingular, as was formerly ſet out, hai 
old his Grant to men, who had reaſbn to think they had purchaſed: under 20 
cure. Title, a.ſpecial/Clauſc was offered in their favour; but the Party had ſtudaſ 
ſo far to inſſame the Nation againſt the Duteh, that in this the Votes were equi ine 
and the Speaker's Vote heing to turn the matter, he gave it againſt the la es 
chaſcrs, Many Bills were brought in relating to Iriſb Forfeitures, which to 
The Commons,. after. a long delay; ſent up the Bill, abjuring the Prince d 
Wales. Io the Houſe of Lords, the Tories oppoſed it all they. poſſibly coul 
t was a new Bill, ſo the Debate was entirely open: They firſt moved for i 
. ic, excufing the Peers from iti; If this had been received, the Bill woult N N 
bays been ? certainly, loft, for the Commons: would never have yielded to 1. ; % 
When this was rejected, they tried to have brought it back to be voluntary: 
was a ſtrange piece of iaconkitence in Men, to move this, who had argued even: 
gainſt the lawfulneſs of a voluntary Oath ; but it was viſible they intended byi 
aly, to loſe or at leaſt to delay the Bill: When this was over- ruled by tr 
H not. without a mixture of. Indignation in ſome againſt the movers; Tix 
next offered all thoſe Clauſes, that had been rejected in the Houſe of Common 
with ſome other very ſtrange additions, by which they diſcovered both graf 
weakneſs, and an iuveterate rancour againſt the Government; but all the op s hi 
ſition ended in a Proteſtation of ninetęen or twenty Peers againſt the Bill. 


1702 And now I am arrived at / the fatal period of this Reign. The King ſeemed 
this Winter ina very fair way, of recovery; He had made the Royal Apartmcl 
Toy in Hamptos-Cpurt very noble, and he: was ſo much pleaſed with the Place, tu 
Fall from bis he went thither onge 2 Week, and rode oſten about the Park: In the end of e 
Horſe, ruary, the Horſe he rode on ſtumbled, and he, being then very feeble, fell oi 

and broke his-Collar-Bone:| He ſeemed to have no other hurt by it, and WlWhi 

2 ng 1h was then ſo much impaired,; that it was not thought neceſſary to l 
him Blood, no Symptom:appearing that required it: The bone was well ſer, a. de 


— 


en 
2 
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. es tllonþ Hi there Was bo danger: fo he was brought to Kenfugres chit right 
” bY . 8 prebende uf this Winer that he was e 5 le Gai 5 
ie Earl of Porclans, both before and after this accident, that he was a dead man: 
it was not in his Legs, nor now in his Collar-Bone, that he felt himſelf ill, but 
u was decayed within, fo that he believed he ſhould not be able to go thro” the 
ague of another Campaign. During his illneſs, he ſent a 1175 to the TWO 
+ ouſcs, recommending the Union of both Kingdoms to them. 1 

is was; a motion that the Earl of Nortingbam had made, in the Houſe of Lords, 
en the Ac of Abjuration was agreed to: He faid, tho he had differed from 
ie Majority of the Houſe iti many particulars relating toit, yet he was ſuch a 
read fo the deſigu of the Act, that in order to the ſecuring a Proteſtant ſucceſſi- 
on, he thou 

ere they ſhould conſider how both Kingdoms might be united; but in order to 


ing, that 56 would be pleaſed to diffolve the Parliament now fitting in Scot= 
+ aw, aud to call a new ohe; Since the preſent Parliament was at firſt a Conven- 
on, and then türned to a Parliament, and was continued ever fince, ſo that the 
1997 =. mrghr be called in queſtion; and it was neceſſary, that ſo impor- 
es thing, as the Union of both Kingdoms, ſhould be treated in a Parliament, 
int the Cofiftitution of which no Exception'' could lie. The Motion was 
eh oppoſed ;” for that Nation was then in'ſuch' a ferment, that the calling a 
e Parliament would have been probanly attended with bad conſequences ; 
= tht Projetwas let fall, and no progteſs was made upon the King's Meſſage. 
s the third of March, t 1 1. bad a fort fit of an Ague, which he tegard- 
a ſo little, that he faid nothing of it: It returned on him next day: I happen 

be then near him, atid obſerved ſuch a viſible alteration, ab gave me a very ill 


it given out that his Fits abated: On Friday, things had ſo melancholy 
= face, that his being dangerouſly ill was no longer concealed: There was now 
ech 2 difficulty of breathing, and his pulſe was ſo ſunk, that the alarm was gi- 
out every where : He had ſent the Earl of Abemaris over to Holland, to put 


Wn the morning, with ſo'good an account of every thing, that, if matters of that 
ind could have wrought on the lb it muſt have revived him: but the cold- 
ac with which he received it, ſhewed how little hopes were left: Soon aſter, he 
aid 7c tire very ma fin, L draw towards my end.) The Act of Abjuration, and 
hc Money Bill, were now! prepared for the Royal Aſſent; The Countil order- 
dall things fo be in wee s, for the paſſing of thoſe Bills, by a ſpecial Com- 
Wiriflon, which according to Form mitt be figned by the King, in the pre- 
ece of the Lord Keeper and the Clerks of the Parliament: They came to 
ie King, when his Fit began, and ſtayed fome hours before they were admit- 
. Sehe ia the Houfe of Commons moved for an Adjournment, tho? the 
erde bad fent to them not to adjourn for ſome time: By this means, they 
eped the Bill of Abjuration ſhould be loſt; But it was contrary' to all Rules 
go 2djourn; when fuch'a Meſſage was ſent them by the Lords, ſo they waited till: 
be Kin hach ſiggecd the Commilſion and the Bills, and thus thoſe Acts paſſed 
che lat day öf che King's Liſme. eee 


rereaſed, 46 that pe was left. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury and T went 
bim on Surah morning, and did not ſtir from him till he died. The Arch- 
hop prayed of Saturady ſome time with him, but he was then fo weak, 
bat he could farce ſpeak, but gave him his hand, as a ſign that he firmly believ- 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Logon, and ſaid, he intended to receive the Sa- 
gramcnt: His reaſon and all his fenſes were entire to the laſt minute: About 
Nee in the morning he defired the Sacrament, and went thro” the Office with 
£10 Feat appearance of ſeriouſneſs, but could not expreſs himſelf: When this was 
naß one, he called for the Earl of "Albemarle, aid gave him a charge to take care of 
g Papers.” He thanked Mr, Auverguergne for his long and faithful Services. He 
ok leave of the Duke of Ormond, and called for the Earl of Portland, but 
29 Wc tore he came, his Voice quite failed, ſo he took him by the hand, and carri- 
Vor. II. 21 2 ed 


» 
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piaion of his condition: Aſter that, he kept his Chamber kill Friday; every 


ei readineſs for an catly Campaign. "He came back an the 72h of March 


* a 1 
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he Ocedſion of 


tan Union of the whole Iſland was very neceſſary; and that there- 
is; and previous to it, he moved, that an Addreſs ſhould be made to the 


The King's Rrengrh @'pulſe' was fill Goking, as the difficulty of breathing And Death 
nb hope 


His Cha- 
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tho without paſſion: He was then every where, and looked to every thing. He 


5 but he had obſerved'the errors of too much talking, more than thoſe of too coll 
a ſilence. He did not like contradiction, nor to have his actions cenſured : but 


in many ſhort 


Whey 
be 
load 


'b 2 
The Earl of Portland told me, that when he u 
abroad, to take more heart; The King anſwered, him, that he knew. Death vn 
that, which he had looked at on all occaſions without any terror, ſometimes h 


would have: been glad to have been delivered out of all his troubles, but he 
ſeſſed now: he 45 another Scene, and could wiſh to live . longer. 1 
died with a clear and full preſence, of mind, and in a wonderful tranquillity, 
"hoſe. who knew it was his rule all his Liſe long, to hide the impreſſions tiu Wi 
Religion made on him, as much as poſſible, did not wonder at his filence in ti, Wl 
laſt minutes, but * lamented it much: They knew what a handle it would i 
give to cenſure and ae oved tho Tims. E 
\ Thus lived and died Milliam the Third, King of Great Britain, and Prince a 
Orange; He had a thin and weak Body, was brown haired, and of a clear ad] 
delicate Conſtitution: He had a Roman Eagle Noſe, bright and ſparkling E 5 
a large front, and a Countenance compoſed to gravity and authority: All his Sen- 
ſes were critical and exquiſite. He was always aſthmatical, the dreg of 
the Small Pox falling on his Tanger he beet conſtane deep Cough. His Bc fe 
viour was ſolemn and ſerious, ſeldom cheerful, and but with a few: He ſpoke i 
little and very ſlowly, and moſt commonly with a e eee which vn 
his Character at all times, except in a day of Battle: for then he was all fir, 


had no great ee from his Education; De it's Diſcourſes were of greu il 
uſe to him, ana fe | ing A 2 of the Fs ene, ol 1 * Were 
looking narrowly into every thing he ſaid or did, had bron imſelf under u 

—— caution, that he could never ſhake off. be 1 8. 9 ſcene it proved 8 
as hurtful, as it was then neceſſary to his affairs: He ſpoke Darch, French, Zn. With 
2 and German equally well; and he underſtood the Latin, Spaniſh and Italat, Wh 
that he was well fitted to command Armies compoſed of ſeveral Nations. H: ice, e 
had a Memory that amazed all about him, for it never failed him: He was ue fav 
exact obſerver of men and things: His ſtrength lay rather in a true diſcerning thers, 
and a ſound judgment, than in imagination or invention: His Deſigns were al- Met on 
ways great and good: But it was thought he truſted too much to that, and thu Nnly q: 
dane deſcend enough to the humours of his people, to make himſelf and his M. ru 
notions more acceptable to them: This, in a Government that has ſo much dell, h 
freedom in it as ours, was more N than he was inclined to believe: His rge m 
reſervedneſs grew on him, ſo that it diſguſted moſt of thoſe who ſerved him : WW! time 
gays a 
als of 
as, in 
aſs to 


he loved to imploy and favour thoſe, who had the arts of complacence, 5e: 
he did not love Flatterers: his Genius lay chiefly to War, in which his courig 
was more admired than his conduct: Great errors were often committed by bin, F Fran: 
but his heroical courage ſet things right, as it inflamed thoſe who were abourinces 
him: He was too laviſh of money on ſome occaſions, both in his Buildings and es th: 
to his Favourites, but too ſparing in rewarding Services, or in encouraging is Deat 
thoſe who brought Intelligence: He was apt to take ill impreſſions of people eps of 
and theſe ſtuck long with him; but he never carried them to indecent reveng:s: may 
He gave too much way to his own humour, almoſt in every thing, not except: ter a 
ing that which related to his own health; He knew all Foreign Affairs well, and Mught it 


uner- 


2 
: 
" 


„ 5 
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b ar laſt to be perſusded, that the Tories were irreconcilable to him, and ho 
* =: rcfolvcd to tr and truſt them no more. He believed the Truthof the Naa : 
oo; elgion very frmly, and he expreſſed à horror at Atheiſm and Blaſphemy :; 
„cho there was much of both in his Court, yet it was 1 ried to him, 
„een af Aen. Tie was moſt exemplarily decent and devour, in the 
en blick exerciſes of the Worſhip of God, only on week days he came too ſel- 
un Im to them: He was an attentive hearer of Sermons, and was conſtant in his 
the irate Prayers, and in reading the Scriptures: And when he ſpoke. of religious 
unters, which he did not often, it was with a becoming gravity : He was much 


WH upon any other Suppoſition : His indifference as to the Forms of Church Go- 
rament, and his being zealous for Toleration, together with his cold Beha- 
or towards the Clergy, gave them generally very ill impreſſions of him: In 
daeportment towards all about him, He ſeemed to make little diſtinction be- 
ern the good and the bad, and thoſe who ſerved well, or thoſe who ſerved 
En il! : He loved the Dutch, and was much beloved among them: but the ill 
Worms he met from the Engliſs Nation, their jealouſies of him, and their per- 


5 re alienated him from them, which he did not take care enough to conceal, tho? 
a the ill effects this had upon his buſineſs. He grew, in his laſt years, too 
iſs and "careleſs as to all Affairs; till the Treacheries of France awakened 


i Wm, and the dreadful Conjunction of the Monarchies gave ſo loud an Alarm to 
s of WW! Europe. For a watching over that Court, and a beſtirring himſelf againſt 


eir practices, was the ee paſſion of his whole Life : Few men had the 
Wt of concealing and governing 
onger Paſſions, which were ſeldom felt but by inferior Servants, to whom he 


1 

fire, Wally made ſuch recompences, for any ſudden or indecent vents he might give 
He Bs anger, that they were glad at every time, that it broke upon them: He was 
ten o caiy to the faults of thoſe about lym, when they did not lie in his own way, 
en r croſs any of his deſigns: and he was fo apt to think, that his Miniſters might 


ly . 4 . . 2 

emed to have made it a Maxim, to let them often feel, how little power they 
In. A, even in ſmall matters : His Favourites had a more intire power, but he 
ian, ecuſtomed them only to inform him of things, but to be ſparing in offering Ad- 


: Pee, except when it was asked: It was not eaſy to account tor the reaſons of 
e favour that he ſhewed, in the higheſt inſtances, to two perſons beyond all 
Withers, the Earls of Portland and Albemarle ; They being in all reſpects men, 


* t only of different, but of oppoſite Characters: Secrecy and Fidelity were the 
that ly qualities, in which it could be ſaid, that they did in any ſort agree. I have 
| his ow run thro? the chief branches of his Character; I had occaſion to know him 
1 of ell, baving obſerved him very carefully in a courſe of Sixteen years: I had a 


ge mcaſure of his favour, and a free acceſs to him all the while, tho“ not at 
= times to the fame degree: The freedom, that I uſed with him, was not al- 
ys acceptable: but he ſaw that I ſerved him fairhfully, ſo, after ſome inter- 
als of coldneſs, he always returned to a good meaſure of confidence in me: I 
Was, in many great inſtances, much obliged by him; but that was not my chief 
is to him: I conſidered him, as a Perſon raiſed up by God to reſiſt the Power 
= France, and the progreſs of Tyranny and Perſecution : The Series of the five 
rinces of Orange, that was now ended in him, was the nobleſt Succeſſion of He- 


ou Wi 
and es that we find in any Hiſtory ; And the thirty years, from the year 1672 to 
ring is Death, in which he acted ſo 2 a part, carry in them ſo many amazing 

eps of a glorious and diſtinguiſhing Providence, that in the words of David, 


may be called, The man of God's right hand, whom he made ſtrong for himſelf : 
Witcr all the abatements, that may be allowed for his Errors and Faults, he 
ght ſtill to be reckoned among the greateſt Princes that our Hiſtory, or indeed 
OL. II. | * F that 


| ; | 1-rſtood the State of every Court.in Europe very particularly: He inſtructed his 
Miniſters bimfelt, but he did not apply engugh to Affairs at home: He tried GN 
„be could govern us, by ballancing the two Parties one againſt another, but he T 1 


eee with the belief of abſolute Decrees : He ſald to me, he adhered to 
Nee, becauſe he did not ſee how the Belief of Providence could be maintain- 


WE {cncſs towards him, had too much ſourcd his Mind, and had in a great mea- 


aſſion more than he had; yet few men had 


os inſolent, if they ſhould find that they had much credit with him, that he 


177 


1702. 
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2 1 can afford, He died in a critical time for his own'Glory 


. Hisrokr of the Reign," &c 


Ide had formed a great Alliance, and had che whole Schem: > 
War; fo: tbe fie ſucereds, a great of the Honour of it will Scene of 
him: and If otherwiſe, it will be ſaid He was the Soul of the Alliance, ther d 

both animate and knit it together, and that it was natural for that Bod to ds 

and fall aſunder, when he Who gave it life, was withdrawn. Upon his 

o_ -w— er n — but it ſeemed not decent to o run im 

Expence, when we were entring on a War, that muſt be maintaing 

422 ge: ſo a private Funeral was reſolved on. But for the Honour d 
his Memory, a noble Monument and an Equeſtrian Statue were ordered. Jom 
muck 182 ſhew roger; theſe things were —— intended, or if they were ah 
poke of to excuſe the Privacy of is Fune wich was Lare clever, 
was it from RE Megnificent 2 he 
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BOOK VII. 


Of the Life and Reign of Queen A N N E. 


D Y thc Death of King Miluam, purſuant to the Act that had 1 702 
» Wax ſcttled the Succeſſion of the Crown, it devolved on Avne, CY WJ 

the r Daughter of King James, by his firſt Mar- Queen Anne 
nage; She was then entred on the Thirty _ year of men 
her Age. Upon the King's Death, the Privy Council came 
in a body, to wait on the new Queen: She received them Her rift 
with a well conſidered Speech: She expreſſed great reſpect Speech. 

— to the Memory of the late King, in whoſe ſteps ſhe intend- 

co go, for preſerving both Church and State, in oppolition to the growing 
over of France, and for maintaining the Succeſſion in the Proteſtant Line: She 
pronounced this, as ſhe did all her other Speeches, with great weight and au- 
Pority, and with a ſoftneſs of Voice and ſweetneſs in the pronunciation, that ad- 
much life to all ſhe ſpoke. "Theſe her firſt Expreſſions were heard with 
rat and juſt acknowledgments : Both Houſes of Parliament met that "ys and 
dc Addreſſes to her, full of reſpect and duty: She anſwered both very favour- 
Vor. I. 3 7 2 ably, 
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121 


t 
Nuo da 


the N ae 
+ HOtwithitand 


nſide, 


She r ſues 
the Alliance YOu 
and the ww anc 


would tick together, and adhere to the intereſts of their Countrey They (wi 
; up moſt of the night, and ſent our all the Orders that were neceſſary, upon 6; 
3 8 extraordinary an emergency. They were now much revived by the Earl A 
+ ; | Marlborough's preſence, and by the temper that both Houſes of Farl lament war 
in, wich relation to the Alliances, and the War with France - and they entemi 
into ſuch Confidence with the Eart of Mar/borough, that he came back as well . AF: 
OY tisfied with them, as they were with him. The. Queen in her firſt Speech, A im b 
* asked of the Commons the continuance of that Revenue, which ſupported tł 
* Civil Liſt, and it was granted to her for Life, very unanimouſly, tho” many ſeew 
ed to apprehend, that ſo great a Revenue might be 2 to uſes, not ſo pu- 
fitable to the Publick, in a Reign that was like to be frugal, and probably wou 
not be ſubject to great accidents. When the Queen came to paſs the Act, and 
thank the Parliament for it; ſhe ſaid, ſhe intended to apply one hundred tho 
| ſand pounds of it, to the publick occaſions of the preſent year: This was iS 
| | 5 _ ceived with great applauſe, and particular notice was taken of it, in all the Me E. 
N | CCL came up afterwards. 1 52: fioganoy ods IT Eo 5 
A Bill for At the ſame time, the 3 a Bill for receiving and examining the Pu-WExccut! 
the Publick lick Accounts; and in her Speech, ſhe __—_— a particular approbation d 


n tha 


Accounts. that Bill: a Gommiſſion to the ſame effect had been kept up, for ſix or ſcrailWnade ] 
Fears, during the former Reign, but it had been let fall for ome years; ſine ion lo 
the Commiſoners had never been able to make any diſcovery whatſoever, ue ſaid 
ſo had put the Publick to a conſiderable charge, without rea ing any ſort ü Wury w 
fruit from it. Whether this flowed from the weakneſs or — Hoh of te ually | 
Commiſſioners, or from the integrity or cunning of thoſe, who dealt in the Pub E itle c 

| lick Money, cannot be determined. The Party that had oppoſed the late KingWome ti 
had made this the chief ſubject of their Complaints all the Nation over, that he Ar 
Publick was robbed, and that private men lived high, and yet raiſed large Here n 

tates out of the Publick Treaſure: This had a great elfect over. England ; for i chink i 
people naturally hearken to Complaints of this kind, -and very eaſily belien * C 

| 0] 


them 


nw . & [1 ; 


> 


| \ . | \ 
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em: It was alſo ſaid, to excuſe the fruitleſtieſs of the former Commiſſions, that 1702 
diſcoveries could be made, under a . that would ſurely favour their A 
We. 1cr-workmen, tho they were known to be Guilty. One viſible cauſe of mens — 
Wing great Eftates, who were concerned in the Adminiſtration, . was this, that 

r ſome years. the Parliament laid the Taxes upon very remote Funds, ſo that, 
des the diſtance of the term of Payment, for which Intereſt was allowed, the 
aer the Government itſelf ſeemed to be often in (upon the: continuance of 
dich the continuance and aſſigument of theſe Funds was grounded) made that 

ne T allics were ſold at a great diſcount, even of the one half, to thoſe who 
could cmploy their. Money that way, by which great advantages were made. 

oe gain that. wWas made, 25 robbing the Coin, in which many Goldſmiths were 
liered to be deeply; concerned, contributed not a little to the raiſing thoſe vaſt 

WE atcs, to which ſome had grown, as ſuddenly as unaccountably. All theſe 

. pmplaints were * raiſed, and long kept up, on deſign to caſt the heavier 

on the former. Ministry: This made that Miniſtry, who were ſenſible of 

e miſchief this clamour did them, and of their own innocence, promote the Bill 

ich mach zeal, and put the ſtrongeſt Clauſes in it, that could be contrived to 
eit cfcctual. The Commiſſioners named in the Bill, were the hotteſt men in 

e Houſc, who bad raiſed as well as kept up the clamour, with the greateſt 'car= | | 
ess. One Clauſe put in the Act, was not very acceptable to the Commiſſi- 
ers; for they were rendered incapable of all Imployments, during the Com- 
ion: The AQ carried a Retroſpect quite back to the Revolution: It was 
een out, that great diſcoverics would be made by them, and the art and in- 
ry with which this was ſpread over England, had a great effect in the Elec- 

oss to the ſucceeding Parliament. The Coronation was on the 234 of April, 

ES St. George's day 5 it was performed with the uſual Magnificence ; The Arche 


Ii mop of 7 a good and wiſe Sermon on the occaſion : The Queen, 

er Inmediately after that, gave Orders for naming the Electoreſs of Brunſwick in 

ir hc Collect for the Royal Family, as the next Heir of the Crown; and the form- 

du 5 d a Miniſtry. 13 1 ol 1 4 OCLC Ä ADLIRTY 1 £1 

her The coldgeſs had continued between the King and her, to ſuch a degree, that A Miniftry 
(ur Who! there was a reconciliation; after the Queen's Death, yet it went not much formed. 
n 6Macther, than what civility and decency required: She was not made acquainted 
ich publick affairs; She was not encouraged to recommend any to Poſts of 


aft and advantage: Nor had the Miniſtry Orders to inform her how matters 
et, nor to oblige thoſe about her: Only pains had been taken to pleaſe the 
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A put an end to his Commiſſion of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but that was not 
Wxccuted in form; ſo the Commiſſion did ſtill ſubſiſt in his perſon: He was up- 
a chat now declared Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The Lord Godolphin was 
ade Lord Treaſurer: This was very uneaſy to himſelf, for he reſiſted the mo- 
oon long; but the Earl of Marlborough preſſed it in fo poſitive a manner, that 
e ſaid he could not go beyond Sea to command our Armies, unleſs the Trea- 
Wury was put in his hands; for then he was ſure that remittances would be punc- 
tally made to him: He was declared Captain General, and the Prince had the 
itle of Generaliſſimo of all the Queen's Forces by Sea or Land. It was for 
Wome time given out, that the Prince intended to go beyond Sea, to command 
he Armies of the Alliance, but this report ſoon fell; and it was ſaid, the Dutch 
ere not willing to truſt their Armies to the command of a Prince, who might 
Wthink it below him to be limited by their Inſtructions, or to be bound to obey 
heir Orders. The late late King had diſſol ved the Commiſſion, for exccuting 
„ » l the 


n of Marlborough, with which he was fully ſatisfied: nothing had contented 

tim better, than the Command he had the former year of the Troops, which 

| te ere ſent. to the aſſiſtance of the States. The Og had lived at a great diſ- 

cn ance with the Queen, all the former Reign: The Tories had made much noiſe | 
p- rich their zeal for her, chiefly after the death of the Duke of Glocefter, tho? they g 
ou me ſeldom to her: Her Court was then very thin, ſhe lived in a due abſtrac- In 
ade oon from buſineſs ; ſo that ſhe. neither gave jealouſy, nor encouraged faction: ' 
oY ct theſe things had made thoſe. impreſſions on her, that had at firſt ill effects, F 
ich were ſoon obſerved and remedied. The late King had ſent a Meſſage to i 
ee Earl of Rochefter, ſome weeks before he died, letting him know, that he i 
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The HIS T oA V ef the Reign 


1702 the Office of the Lord Admiral, and had committed char great Truſt to the Ba 
of Pembroke : The Secrets of that Board were fo ill kept, and there Was ſuc 
a Faction in it, that the King reſolved to put it in 4 fingle 


Pembroke was not caſily brought to ſubmit to it: He'ſaw it would draw a ben nar 


load on him, and he was ſcntible that by his ignorance of Sea Affairs, he mi 
| — — 5 yet he took good Offieors to his aſſiſtance: He reſolyed to . 
mand the Fleet in Perſon, and he took great pains to put things in ſuch Org, 
| that it might be ſoon ready. A Land Army was defigned to go with the leet 
Pe to the Command of which the Duke of Ormond had been named: But upon ng 
meaſures, the Earl of Pembroke was firſt ſent to, not to go to Sea in 1 
and ſoon after he was diſmiſſed from his Poſt, with the offer of a great ca WA 
which he very generouſly refuſed, tho' the ſtare of his Affairs and Ft a 
ed to require it. The Prince was made Lord High Admiral, which he vun 
overn by a Council; The Legality of this was much queſtioned, for it was a 
Tourt, Which could not be authorized to act, but by an Act of Parliament, oil 
the teſpect paid the Queen made that no publick queſtion was made of this, 5 


that objections to it nover went beyond a ſecret murmur. Thg Earl of Nam. F 


bam and Sir Charles Hedges were made Secretaries of State: The Tories woll 


truſt none but the Earl of Nottingbam, 


and he would'ſerve Vith none but E, 


The Maxim laid down at Court, was, to put the direction of Affairs in tx , 


hands of the Tories. The Earl of Marlborough aſſured me this was'done, uy ii 
the promiſes they made to carry on the War, and to maintain the Alliances: vil 
they kept theſe, then Affairs would goon ſmoothly in the Houſe of Common: bu 

if they failed in this, the Queen would put her Buſineſs in other hands, which t 


that time few could believe. 'The'Marquiſs of Normanby was, to the admirstiu 


of all men, made Lord Privy Seal, and ſoon after Duke of Buckingham: Tri 
2 of Abington, Viſcount Weymouth, Lord Dartmouth,  Seimour, Muſa, Wi 
 Greenvil, How, Lucan Gowar, Harcourt, with ſeveral others, who had, duringtæ 

laſt Reign, expreſſed the moſt violent and unrelenting averſion to the whole A 


miniſtration, were now brought to the Council Board, and put in good Poſts, W 1 


Few refuſed | Before the King's death, it was generally thought, that ſome in both Houſy, Wl 
the Abjura» and many more over the Nation, would refuſe the Abjuration: They had o-WM 
. poſegd it ſo vchemently, that no leſs could be expected from them. Some went ox Wil 
of Town when the day came, in which the Houſes reſolved to try all tb 
Members; but they ſoon came to other Reſolutions, and with them alma 


Queen; and an entire ſatisfaction in her Title“ Some ſuſpected this u 
Treachery, on deſign to get the Government onee into their hands, that ſo thj 
might deliver it up, or at leaſt that they might carry a Parliament fo to th 


would fall with it. Diſtinctions were ſet about among them, which heighten 
theſe ſuſpicions; for tho? in the Oath,” they declared, that the pretended Prinz 
of Wales had not any right whatfocver to the Crown, yet in a paper ( whicil 
ſaw ) that went about among them, it was faid: that R. n HA of Lin. 


the whole Party came and took the Oath, and profeſſed great ' zeal for tl . 


mind, that the Act might be repealed; and they might think, that then the Out 24 


which had only relation to Legal Rights, but not to a Divine Right, or to Bi. 


Right + So that Right was eondemned by Law, they, by abjuring it, al 
not renounce the Divine Right, that he had by his Birth. The alſo fuppoſ, 
that this Abjuration could: only bind, during the preſent ſtate o things, 55 not 
incaſe of another Revolution, or of a Conqueſt : This was too dark a thing, u 


be enquired after, or ſeen into, in the ſtate matters were then in. The Cura 


continued moſt of the great Officers of the Houſhold, all the Jadges except tui 5 
and moſt of the Lords Lieutenants of Counties; nor did ſhe make any change ini 


the Foreign Miniſtry. It was generally believed, that the Earl of Rocheftermd Za 


his Party were for ſevere methods, and for à more entire change, to h 
carried quite thro” all ſubaltern Imployments; But that the Lord Godolphin u 

the Earl of 3 were for more moderate proceedings: So that thou 
Whigs were put into Imployments, yet many W in the Poſts they hu 
been put into during the former Reign. Repeated aſſurances were ſeat to il 
the Allies, that the Queen would adhere firmly to them. 


The Union The Queen in her firſt Speech to her Parliament, had renewed the Motios ſh 


of both ade by the late Ing, for-the Union of both Kingdoms: Many of thoſe, who 
e 


"TH ſeemed now to have the greateſt ſhare of her favour and confidence, oppoſed g 
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ess carricd by a great Majority, that the Queen ſhould be empowe Deere 
8 A e e tor etcdbing of an Union : Tt was ſo viſibly the Intech af 
Und of the preſent Government, to flitir that back door againſt the 
ractices of Fraue, and the attempts of the pretended Prince of Wales, that tho 
Woppolition made to this firſt ſtep'towards an Union, and the indecent ſcorn with 
Which Saur and others treated the Seors, were clear indications that the Pofts 
bey were brought into, had not —_ their'tempers: but that inſtead of heal- 
WS: Matters, they intended to irritate them farther, by their reproachful Speeches. 
5 * Bill went thro' both Houſes, notwithſtanding the rough Treatment it met 
itz at firlt. F n 3 
5 Upon the Earl of Marlborough's return from Holland, and in purſuance of the The War 
e concert at the 1 . the Queen communicated to both Houſes her defign with France 
To proclaim War with France; They approving of it, War was proclaimed on proclaimed, 
e fourth day of May: The Houſe of Commons made an Addreſs to thank the 
ooeen, for ordering the Princeſs Sophia to be prayed for: And as the Ri he, 
bat recommended her, was in her on Blood; She was deſigned by her Chriſti- 
Name, and not by her Title: It came to be known that this was oppoſed in 
Council by the Marquiſs of Normanby, but that it was promoted by Fe Lord 
= A Report was ſpread about the Town, and over the Nation, with ſuch à A filſs re- 
Wccming affurance, that many were inclined to believe it, that a Scheme had been e 
Wound among the King's Papers, for ſetting aſide the Queen; Some added for im- ffir cb-inſt 
Wriſoning her, and for bringing the Hoaſe of Hannover immediately into the — 
occeſfon; and that, to fapport this, „ phe, was to be made in all the 
WW nploymcnts and Offices over the whole Kingdom: This, many of thoſe who 
oer now in Poſts, had talked in ſo publicks manner, that it appeared they in- 
W-ndcd to poſſeſs che Whole Nation with a belief ofit; 5 thereby to alienate 
Joe people from thoſe, who had been in the late r dence, and diſgrace 
Af eo fide, in order to the carrying all Elections of Parliament for men of their 
WP arty. Five Lords had been ordered by the Queen to viſit the late King's Pa- 
ers, and bring her ſuch of them, as related to the Alliances or other Affairs of the 
WT rown: Thee were the Dukes of Somerſet and | eng ge, ma the Earls of Marl. 
%, 302 and Abemarle The Whigs ſaw the defign which was driven 
. by thoſe falſe Reports; ſo a Motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, by 
e Earl of Carliſ, and ſeconded by the Lords Wharton, Halhias, and others, 
bat an enquiry ſhould be made, into the Truth of that Report, and of all o- 
eer ſtories of that kind, that fo, if there was any truth in them, ſuch as had been 
Woncerned in thoſe wicked deſigns might be puniſhed; and if they were found to 


e falſe; that thoſe who ſpread them about, might be chaſtiſed. Upon this, the 
Fiooſe defired that thoſe ords, who had viſited the late King's Papers, would: 


$4 * 


them know, if they had met with any among them, relating to the Queen's 
Wucceſſion, or to the Succeſſion of the Houſe of Hanover. Four of them were 
ben in the Houſe, only the Earl of Marlborough was ill that day, ſo the four who 
ere preſent ſaid, they had found nothing, that did in any ſort felate to that mat- 
rr, and this was confirmed by the Earl of Marlborough to ſome Peers, who were 
Net by the Houſe, to ask him the ſame queſtion. Upon which a Vote paſt, that 
eſe Reports were falſe and ſcandalous; and an order was made for proſecuting 
Wc ſpreaders of them. Some Books had been publiſhed, charging the late Mi- 
iy, and the whole Whig Party with the like deſigns: "Theſe Books were cen- 
Wurcd, and the Authors of them were ordered to be proſecuted; tho“ both the 
Marquils of Normanby and the Earl of Nottingham, did all they could to excuſe thoſe 
Writers, When the falſhood of thoſe Calumnies was apparent, then it was gi- 
Nea out, with an unuſual confidence, that no ſuch Reports had been ever ſer a- 
Wout ; tho? the conttary was evident, and the thing was boldly aſſerted in thoſe 
Wbooks : ſo that a peculiar meaſure of Aſſurance was neceſſary, to face down a 
hing, which they had taken ſuch pains to infaſe into the minds of the credu- 
ous Vulgar, all England over.” The Earl of Nottingham, to divert this En- 
Wuiry, moved, that another might be made into thoſe Books, in which the Murs: 
Per of King Charter the Firſt was juſtified; tho* the provocation given to ſotbe 
og Charles the Firſt was juſtified; tho* the provocation given to ſome 
Wt theſe, was, by a Sermon preached by Dr. Binks before the Convocation, on the 
Vo I. II. 24 2 30. 


ment is dif- 
ſolved. 


| Societies for 


and thoſe of our Saviour: and, in ſome very indecent Expreſlions, gave the pre. 


The Parlia- commending earneſtly to them a good a nt N themſelves,” affurin 


- ſhew, that by our Conſtitution, the power of A fa 
| Archbiſhop; The Original Book of the Convocation, that fate in the year 1661, 


Ac, that empowered the Parliament to fit after:che King's Death, no proviſo 
| was made to continue the Convocation.- The Earl of Rochefter moved in the 
Houſe of Lords, that it might be conſidered, whether the Convocation was ng 
apart of the Parliament, and whether it was not continued, in conſequence d 


Preferments ſhould be diſtributed among them (the Queen _ ſuperſeded tle 
_ Commiſſion for Eceleſiaſtical Preferments) and they thought 


Reformation; lation at any time, but in our preſent circamſtances, when we are near ſo gra 


* 
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30b of antary, in which be drew a Parallel between King Charles Suffer 


. 


« 


ference to the former. When the buſineſs, of the Seſſion of Parliament was 1 
done, the Queen diſmiſſed them, with thanks for the money they had given, re. 


them, that as on the one hand ſhe would maintain the oleration, ſo on the 

other hand, her on Principles would oblige her, to have a particular regard u 
thoſe, who expreſſed the trueſt zeal for the Church of England - Thus the Sec 
ſion ended, and the Proclamation diſſolving the Parliament, with the Writs fg 
a new one, came out not long after. 5 | | 


During ſome part of this Parliament, a Convocation ſate : The F action raif. 
ed, in the Lower Houſe, had ſtill the Majority; Several Books were writ t 
4 journing Was wholly in th 


> 


being happily found, it ſhewed the practice of that Convocation agreed with th 
Biſhops in every particular: But tho? it was communicated to the Lower Houſe, -"" 
that had no effect on them; for when Parties are once formed, and a reſoluti RP”® 
is taken up on other conſiderations, no Evidence can convince thoſe, who h 
before hand reſol ved to ſtick to their point. But the Prolocuror dying, and th 
King's Death following, the Convocation was by that diffolved : ſince in th 


the Act, that continued the Parliament: But that was ſoon let fall, for th 
Judges were all of Opinion, that it was diſſolved by the King's Death. 

p Upon the Queen's Acceſſion to the Crown, all theſe angry; men, that had ri 
ed this flame in the Church, as hey treated che Memory of the late King wit 
much indecent contempt, ſo they ſeemed very confident, that for the future, ul MF 


they were full (AW 


— 


merit, and were as full of hopes. 
Such an evil ſpirit as is now. ſpread among the Clergy, would be a fad ſpecy 
a eriſis, it is a,dreadful thing: But a little to ballance this, I ſhall give an 2. 
count of n innings and appearances, which tho” they are of a 
elder date; yet of late t = been brought into a more regulated form. h 
King Fames's Reign, the fear of Popery was ſo ſtrong, as well as juft, that ns 
ny, in and about London, began to meet often together, both for Devotion, ul 
for their further Inſtruction ; Things of that kind had been formerly practiſch 
only among the Puritans and the Difſenters : But theſe were of the Church, ul 
came to their Miniſters, to be aſſiſted with forms of Prayer and other directiom 

They were pon * — by Dr. Beveridge and Dr. Horneck. Some diſliku 
this, and were afraid it might be the Original of new Factions and Parties; bu 
wiſer and better men thought, it was not fit nor decent to check a ſpirit of D. 
votion, at ſuch a time: It might have given ſcandal, and it ſeemed a diſcouigę 
ing of Piety, and might be a mean to drive well-meaning perſons over to ti 
Diſſenters. Aſter the Revolution, theſe Societies grew more numerous, and iv 
a greater encouragement to Devotion, they got ſuch Collections to be made, all 
maintained man Clergymen to read Prayers in ſo many places, and at ſo mai 
different hours, chat devout perſons might have that comfort, at every hour 
the day: There were conſtant Sacraments every Lord's Day in many Churches 
There were both greater numbers and greater appearances of Devotion at Pri- 
ers and Sacraments, than had been obſerved in the memory of Man, Theſe 8 
cieties reſol ved to inform the . Magiſtrates of Swearers, Drunkards, Profacn 
of the Lord's Day, and of Lewd Houſes; and they threw in the part of ti 
Fine, given by Law to Inſormers, into a ſtock of Charity: From this, tb 


were called Societies of Reformation: Some good Magiſtrates encouraged then fe 


but others treated them roughly. As ſoon as the late Queen heard of this, ef "0: 
did, by her Letters and Proclamations, encourage theſe good deſigns, wil "nt 
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Were afterwatds proſßeuted by the 
Jie Charity Sctivol 1 1 "rio * 
ee them out c Trades; Many Books were tinted, and ſent over the Nation 
ccm, to be freely diſtribatett: Theſs wete'called Societies for Prepeg 
iin Knowledge: By this means, ſome thouſands of Children are now. well 
BE}. cared aud earctully looked aſter. In many plates of the Nation, the Clerg x 
er osten together,” to confer” about matters of Religion and Learning . 
ieee Libraries" ee be” raiſed! for their common uſe. At laſt a Corporation 
as created bye the late King, for p 8 Goſpel among Infidels, for 
ag Schbols in our Plantations, for furniſhing» the Clergy chat were ſent thi- 
oer, and for ſending Miffionarics atnotig ſueh of our Plantations,” as were not a- 
ies provide Paſtors" for themſelves It was a glorious concluſion of a Reign, 
hi ws begun wich preſerving dur Religion, thus to create a Cor ion, for 
ropagating it to rhe remoter parts of dhe Earth, and amon Tulldels: There 
ere very liberal Subſertptions made to 79 many of the Biſhops and Clergy, 
o ſet about it Wich great care and zeal: Upon the Queen's Acceſſion to the 
en they! had al! poffbfe affurances of her favour” and protection, of which 
osceer apphecation, they received very eminent marka. 
= The Ain of Skorlans began to be ſomewhat embroiled: By an Act made Affairs in 
Won after the Revolution, it was provided, that all Princes ſucceeding to the Scotland. 


en, ſhould take the Coronation Oith, before they enter d upon the Regal 
inity; bat no direction was given, concerning thoſe who ſhould tender it, or 
Whe manner in Which it mould be taken: So this being left undetermined, the 
WH cect called togerher all the late King's Miniſters for that Kingdom, and in the 
preſence: of about twelve of them, the” tock the Coronation Gath: Men, who 
ere diſpoſed to cenſure every thing, ſaid, that this ought not to be done, but 
me pfeſenee of ſome; deputed for that effect, either by the Parliament, or at 
t by che Privy Council of that Kingdom. Another point occaſioned a more 

E nportant Debate. n: N Ani * 1 „FETT 2 ODT ITISOY 2%; 

== Upon the Aſſaſſination Plot, an Act had paſſed in Scotland for continuing the 

Parliament, that ſnould be then in being, fix' months aſter the Death of the - 


og, with two ſpecial Clauſes in it; the firſt was, that it ſhould! meet twen- 
Ways after the Death of the King: But the Queen did, = ſeveral Prorogations, 
entinue the Parliament almoſt three months after the King's Death, before it 
opened; Some faid the Parliament was by this diſſolved, ſince it did not 
Peet upon che day, Iimited by the Act to continue it; but there was another 
orie in che Act, that ſaved to the Crown the full Prerogative of adjourning 
r diſſoleing it within that time; yet in oppoſition to that, it was acknow- 
edged, chat as to all ſubſequent days of Meeting, the Prerogative was entire, 
the day chat was limited, that is the twenty firſt after the King's Death, 
be fixed for the firſt opening CC ⁵ . 5 8 
Tze ſecond Clauſe was; a limitation on the Power of the Parliament, during 
ir fitrisg, chat it mould not extend to the repealing Laws; they were em- 
overed 0 to maintain the Proteſtant Religion, and the publick peace of the 
ountry: It was therefore ſaid; that the Queen was peaceably obeyed, and the 
untry now in full quiet, ſo there was no need of aſſembling the Parliament: The 
Wd of the Law being compaſſed, it was ſaid, the Law fell of it ſelf, and therefore 
vas neceffary to call a new Parliament: for the old one, if aſſembled, could 
oe no Authority, but to ſee to the preſervation of Religion, and the peace of 
Country, their power being limited to thoſe two heads, by the Act that au- 
Porized their ſitting.” In oppoſition to this, it was ſaid, that the Act which 
them Authority to fir as 4 Parliament for fix months; gave them the full 
Wuthority of a Parliament: the directing them to take care of ſome more im- 
rtane matters, did not hinder their meddling with other matters, fince no 
rliament can limit a ſubſequent one: It was alfo ſaid, that, ſince the Queen 
no engaged in a War, che pudliek Peace could not be ſecured, without 
aha Force and ſuch Taxes to maintain it, as the preſent ſtate of Affairs re- 
red. The Duke of Qgeensbury and his Party, were for continuing the Parliament: 
et Dake Hamilrun, and the dthers; who had oppoſed that Duke in the laſt 
of this way of proceeding: They ſaid, they 


Wrliament, complained high f 
uld not acknowledge this to be a legal ä they could not ſubmit to 
| a a it 
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ure King Other Societies ſet themſelves to 7 
p Chlanen, for cloathing: them and bind - 
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| pare matters, as well as mens minds, before a, new Parliament. ſhould 


©  gainſt her, eſpecially when they-could nor fay 


mies to Presbyterian Government: Good words were now given them, to ſys 


A Seſſion of 


Parliament 
there. 


| keep up the Force, chat was then in Scotland, for two years longer: and ſo til 


* 


Affairs in 
Germany, 


Queen was a ſtrange 


dom. The Lords that came up.to.oppoſe the Duke, of 2yeensdwry, contimey : | 


tain prejudices againſt them: theſe would: be much heightened; if in a point., 
which Go : 14 en Fas * 
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it, but muſt proteſt againſt it: This was ominevs 3 Reigu was to be beg 


with « Parliament, liable to a diſpute; and;fromfuch a breach it was eafy h 


foreſee a train of miſchief lixely to tollom. Theſe, Lords came up, and repr. WG 
ſented to the Queen, and thoſe in favout with her, their exceptions to all, wy s | 
was intended to be done; every thing they ſaid was heard ver calmly ; but ix ils:1/ 
r to their Laws, and could not take it ap on her to judge c av 
them, ſo ſhe. was determined by the Advice of the Privy Council, of er Le : 


to preſs for a new Parliament, in which they promiſed to give the Queen all uu 

2. boni ask of them, and to conſent to an Act of Indemaity, for all that yy 

paſt in the former Reign; But it was thought, that the Nation was then in to 

great a heat to venture on that; and that ſome more time was neceſſary To 'S. 
de l 


o 


moned: : Both Parties went down, and both bei very ſenſible that the Prezby. AS; 
terian Intereſt would, with its weight, turn „ into which it ſhould fal = 
great pains were taken by both ſides to gain that Party. On the one hand, the P 
were made to apprehend, what a madneis it would: be for them, to provoke the Wl 

Queen in the beginning of her Reign, who might be enough diſpoſed to ente. i 


nſcience could nor be pretended, they ſhou e.in a Faction. 

; „that any cauſe of jealouſy wil 
given: On the contrary, the Queen had, in all her.publick-Letters, promiſed vp 
maintain Presbyterian Government; and tho? that gave great offence, in the ld! 
King's time, when thoſe publick Letters were: printed, yet now this paſt wi. 
the Queen was certainly in her heart againſt them; All thoſe who were now ui 
her confidence, the Earls of Rochefter and Nottiugham in particular, were en. Wii 


rate them from a National Intereſt, knowing well, that it they went off fru 
ſtrength lay: The Party that now governed, as ſoon as they ſhould have c 
ricd the preſent point by their help, and render d them odious, by their oi 
curring in it, would ſtrengthen themſelves at Court, by entering into the Epi 
ereſt, and trying to introduce ary Scotland which wou 
be ſoon brought about, it the Presbyterians ſhould once loſe their popularity: 
Theſe were the Methods and reaſonings that were uſed on both 4 1 
The Parliament was brought together on the 9th of Fane ; at the opcninhilil 
the Seſſion, Duke Hamilton read à Paper, importing, that this was not a l. 
gal Parliament, ſince the only ends, for which oy Were empowered to meth | Z 
were already obtained: The Queen was obeyed, Religion was ſecured, and tx 
Peace of the Country was ſettled : fo there ſeemed to be no occaſion for thei 
continuance ; Upon which he and ſeventy four more withdrew ; but one hu 
dred and twelve Members continued to fit, and voted; themſelves to be a free u 
legal Parliament, and declared, that purſuant to their ancient Laws, it that 
igh Treaſon to impugn their Authority. They ratified all Acts made, in wh 
vour of Presbyterian Government, in which they proceeded with ſach violena 
that Sir Alexander Bruce orgs that all-th might be read, for he wn 
lieved ſome of them might be found -inconfiſtent with Monarchy, he will 
for that expelled the Houſe. They by one Act recognized the Queen 
Title; by another, they empowered her to name Commiſſioners to treat of i 
Union of the Two Kingdoms; and by a third, they gave a Tax ſufficicat u 


Parliament was brought to a quiet concluſion. _ - «je 

Ireland was put under Loeds Juſtices, named by the Earl of Rochefter, and tu 
Truſtees continued ſtill in their former Authority, x. | 
While our Affairs were in this poſture at home; The firſt ſtep that was mis 
beyond Sea, was by the Houſe of Hanover; it had been concerted with the lu 
King before his Sickneſs, and was ſet on foot the Week he died; The deli 
was well laid, and the execution was managed with great ſecrecy ; The old Du 
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: _ and his Nephew the Elector of Brupfwick, went in perſon with an Ar- 1502 

9 4 2 was rather inferior in ſtrength to that of the Duke of Wambatths GAP; | 

pre. ey enter d their Country, while their Troops, were diſperſed in their Quar- g 
.es: They ſurprized ſome Regiments of Horſe, and came and inveſted both 

3 olfemburtle and Brunſwick at once, and cut off all communication between them: 

4 ving them at this diſadvantage, they required them to concur in the Common 

WF ouncils of the Empire, to furniſh their Quota for its defence, and to keep up 

more Troops, than were conſiſtent with the ſafety. of their Neighbours ; for 

W. 2s well known, that the greateſt part of their Men were ſubſiſted with French 

„, and that they had ngaged themſelves to declare for France, . as ſoon as it 

old be required. Dake Nodolph, the elder Brother, was a learned and pious 

rince; but as he was never married, fo he had turned over the Government to 

ee of his Brother Duke Anthony, who was a Prince of a temper very much 

rent from his Brother's ; He could not bear the advancement of the Houſe 

Hanover 3 50 in oppoſition to them, he went into the Intereſts of France But 

Wing thus furpriſed, he went away in diſcontent, and his Brother broke thro' 

i choſe meaſures, in which he had involved himſelf In conjunction with Duke 

e, the Duke of Sane Gotha had enter d into the ſame engagements with 

; but was now forced to fall into the common Intereſts of the Empire. 

= Thus all the North of Germany was united, and ready to declare againſt The War in 

once; only the War in Poland was ſo near them, that they were obliged to *9'*"* 

ontinue args and ſee the iſſue of that War: The King of Sweden was cngag- 

+ in it, with ſuch a determined oppoſition to King Auguſtus, that there was no 

Wop of treating. a Peace, tho it was endeavoured both by England and the States. 

be King of Sweden ſeemed to have accuſtomed himſe ws pak and danger, 

chat he grew to love both; and tho' the Muſcovites had fallen upon the Fron- 

Wicrs of Sweden, where they had gained ſome advantages, yet even that could 


ot divert him from carrying on the War in Poland. A Diet was ſummoned 


1 oere, but it broke up in confuſion, without, coming to any concluſion, oniyx 
cu bey ſent Ambaſſadors to the King of Sweden to treat of a Peace. The King of. 
t was very apprehenſive of the 1 of this War, which was now 
cn the neighbour of Pruſ/jia; and the King of Sueden threaten'd to invade 
Evil ny, with, the Troops that he had in Pomerania, which could not be done 
ou: but thro? his Territories. The King of Sweden delay'd giving Audience to the 


W anbaffadors of Poland; and marched on to War/aw ; ſo the King of Poland re- 
Wircd to Cracow, and ſummoned thoſe Palatines, who adhered to him, to come 
bout him: When the King of Sweden came to Warſaw, he ſent to the Cardinal 


7 ro ſummon a Diet, for chuſing a new King: This went further than the reſent- 
nec, vents of the Poles yet carried them: But the reſt of this matter will appear here- 
tin All Germany was now N only the two Brothers of Bavaria; The Court A Treaty 


of Vienna ſet on foot ſeveral Negotiations with the Elector of Bavaria, but all with the 
o no purpoſe : for that Elector ſeemed only to hearken to their Propoſitions, os "a 
chat he might make the better terms with France The Elector of Cologn put 

Lge, and all the places that he had on the Rhine, except Bonue, into the hands 
nc of the French - It was ſaid, that he kept Bonne, hoping to be able to make his 
peace with the Emperor, * putting that into his Te ; but he was 
prevailed on afterwards to deliver that likewiſe to the French. In this, the E- 
leaor acted againſt the advice of all his Council; and as the Dean of Liege was 
making ſome oppoſition to him, he was ſeized on, and carried away Priſoner in 
nt i barbarous manner: The Elector, to excuſe his letting the French into his Coun- 
» try, pretended, be only deſired the affiſtance of ſome. of the Troops of the Cir- 
de of Burgandy, to ſecure his Dominions : For as France was not aſhamed of the 
8 {lighteſt . e ſo ſhe taught her Allies to make excuſes unbecoming the 

ignity of Princes. 3 | 4] 

firſt ſtep of this War was to be made in the name of the Elector Pala- The Siege of 
tive, in the Siege of Keiſerwert, which, whilſt in the Enemies hands, expoſed eſeruer:. 
both the Circle of Fe/tphalia, and the States Dominions : for their places on the 
Whall, being in no good condition, were laid open to the excurſions of that 
Garriſon. Negotiations were ſtill carried on in ſeveral Courts: Methuen was 

Vol. II. AE | ö ſent 


u. Hind wy: M Reign 


501 ſent to try tue Cntk of Porptg i he ennie quichly. back; wittiFull affirunces g 


a Neutrality, and a freedom of Trade in their Forts; Auf were ging 3 : 
of '#difpofi tion to g. further, a better p aud better terms; ſo W 
| Was preſently ſent „to dritte that matter us far as it would go. The Pojk off 


. retended h would: keep the Neutrality of a coniraon Father, but his partial 
| & 16 the Freuch ed on mati Wu 


neration for 155 Sec, that the 
out carrying their reſentmentb further. The Pensian and tfie Great he fil 


lowed the exariple fer chem b. ede Pope; th6” ths former did not gs 0 wa WM 
for their Chery ſuffered oth hands. rhe: * 


GCCaſiöns: yet the Court of Virus 
cohtetited thenſſelves with ext ulating, 


ö ü 1 88 of The Prince of Baden drew together che Trooj 
blocking up Landuw, and that Was ſooh crab to F e ee was po 


Command the French "Army i in A/ace, but it was fo weak, that he was not able p 
niake head with it. In the end of April, the Dutob formed three Armies; one * = 
 thE Prince of Nuſa, underroble the © Sleg g of Keiſerwert; Anschet was commm (NP 
1 7 the Earl of Mrblont;; ind lay in 2 Dutchy of Cleve, IN the Sieg 
rd Comm ẽSů by Cobory, broke into Flanders, and part of tu 
Contr under Contribution. Mareſchal Bouflers drew 5 AN together, ay” 
| aid up great Magazines po Ruremonue and Venlo, he paſſed tlie Mage with x 


| CE ole Army. © The Duke — —— down poſt from Paris, to con. 
4 Or — it: The States ap ppr . * great a Pride would, at his firſt 3. 
pearance, undertake hat worthy 5 bun, 8 20 thought the Deſign night % 


— 
— 
— 


fi Matftricht - ſo they put twelve Thouliid Men in Garriſon there: The Aw 
iliary 'Troo * from 3 did not come ſo ſoon as W¾Z⸗s expected, and cru 
Winds ſtopt a great part of our Army: So that the Earl of Arblone ww m 
ſtrong enough to enter into action with Mareſchal Bonſters But he lay abu 
Cleve, Watching his motions. The Siege of LKeiſerwert went on flowly: Te 
Rhine ſrrellibg very high, ſo filled thetr Trenches, chat they could not vat 
in them. Mareſchal Tae Was ſent to lie on the other fide of the Rhine u N 
cannonade the Beſiegers, and to ſend freſh Men into the Town: The King d 
Projjia came. to Mesel, from dee he furniſhed the Beſiegers » with all that uu 
— from x vs oh vi ow AR n = yu were killed a em 
Rn cluſion, after a brave defence, unt was carricd, . 
— and then the Tow wn cap ituldted, and was razed according to pins Bla Wi * 
the Duke of Burgun 5160, that the Siege could not be raiſed, he tried to E 
between the Earl a e Ablone and M Imegaen + The Deſign was well laid, ad 
waited little of being — . executed: It muſt have had fatal effects, hal 
it ſucceeded: for the Fry b would either have got into Nimeguey, or have foret 
the Earl of Atbhlone to e at a great diſadyantage. But the Earl of Athim 
ſo carefully watched their motions, that he got before them, under the Canna 
of 'Nimiguen 5 Yet by this meatis, he was forced to abandon C/zve! The French d 
char 25 their fu upon that Town, and on the Park, and all the delicich . 
Walks of that charming place, little to the Honour of the Prince who con 
manded the Any: * upon ſuch occaſions, Princes are apt to be civil to oi 
another, and not to make havock of ſuch embelliſhments #s can be of no uſe u 
them. The Earl of 2blo?'s conduct on this occaſion, raifed his credit, as mud 
as it ſank Bogfferr, who, tho' he had the ſupetior Army, animated by the pw. 
ſence of ſo great à Prince, "as was able to do nothing; but was unſucceisd 
in every thing that he deſigned ; and his Parties, that at any time were engage 
with thoſe of the Earl of Athlete, were beaten almoſt in every Action. 4 
The Earl orf Soon after this, the Earl of Marlborough' came over, and took the Comma 
M h of the Arg e Earl of Athlone was ſet on, by the other Dutch Generils nn 
commands to iniſiſt on his Quali of Velt Marſbal, and to etl the Command by turns 
the Amy. He Was noty in higt reputation by his late Conduct, but the Srares obligi 
him to yield this to the Earl of Marlborough, who indeed uſed him fo well, tit 
the Command ſeemed to be * between chem. The Earl of Arblbne was il by 
— inclined to cautious and ſure, but feeble Counſels: But the Earl of Am his! 


— 
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5 when the Army was brought together, finding his Force fuperiort 4 
the Duke of Burgundy, 7 the Maeſe at the Grave, and marched up to tv 
mew; they etl or as 


advanced: Ns made him for venturing on 4 decifi 
a Action 


f Queen AN NE. 
rf bat the Dutch apprehended the putting things to ſuch 2 hazard, and 


ud not. conſent to it. The Penſioner, and thoſe who ordered matters at the 
e, proceeded the more timorouſly, becauſe, upon the King's Death, thoſe 
ho rw always oppoſed him, were beginning to form Parties, in ſeveral of their 
Tos, and were defigning a change of Government: So that a publick misfor- 
ene ia their conduct, would have given great advantages to thoſe who were 
TE cbiog_ for them. The Penſioner was particelarly aimed at: this made him 
ore un willing to run any riſque. G udges thought, that if the Earl of 
ans Advices had been followed; matters might have been brought 
o happy deciſion: But as he conducted the Army prudently, ſo he 
K A ‚ too mech N N 
ag himſelf obliged to retreat, as the Confederate Army advanced, thought 
is was not ſuitable to his Dignity ; So he left; the Army, and ended 
WS. ft Campaign very ain for and it ſeems, . the King was not 1a- 


urge wich Mareſchal Bogſlers, for he never commanded their Armies ſince 
et time. The Earl of Marlborough went on, taking ſeveral places, which 
ade little or no reſiſtance; and ſeeing that Mareſchal Bouflers kept at a ſafe 
itance, ſo. that there was no 1 4 of an engagement with him, he reſolved to 
l into the Sani Guelder; He began with Venlo. There was a. Fort on 
ee ocker fide of the River, that commanded. it, which was taken by the 
Cord Cette, in ſo gallant a manner, that it deſerved to be much commended 
y every body but himſelf: but he loſt the honour, that was due to many 
ie Actions of his, by talking too much of them: The young Earl of 


et of Courage: He called to the Soldiers, who had got over the palliſadoes, 
Wo help him over, and promiſed them all the money he had about him, which he 
Wcrformed very: generouſly, and led them on with much bravery and ſucceſs: 
pon the Fort's being taken, the Town capitulated. Ruremonde and Stevena- 
ert were taken in a few 8 after; for Mareſchal Bouflers did not come to their 
lief. Upon theſe Succeſſes, that came quicker than was expected, the Earl of 

Moriborough advanced to Liege, which was 3 PINE of more importance, in which 
Wc might put a great part of his Army in Winter Quarters: The Town quick- 
ly capitulated;” The Citadel was carried by ſtorm, and another Fort in the 
Wl own likewiſe ſurrendred. Here was a very proſperous Campaign: many places 
ere taken with little reſiſtance, and an inconſiderable loſs, either of time or of 
een. The Earl of Marlborough's conduct and de portment gained him the hearts 

Df che Army: The States were highly ſatisfied with every thing he did, and the 
Earl of Athlone did him the juſtice to own, that he had differed in opinion from 
in ia every thing that was done: and that therefore the Honour of their Suc- 
{s was wholly owing to him. 


Morogh thought the eaſieſt and quickeſt, as well as the ſafeſt way of re- 


ent in another, that was to be before him; There were alſo ſome Troops or- hand 
ered, to ride along the Banks for their Guard. The great Boat that went before, 
ied away too quick, and the Horſe miſtook their way in the night: The 

French had yet the Town of Guelder in their hands, which was indeed all they 

Had of the Spaniſh Guelder : A Party from thence was lying on the Banks of the 
River, waiting for an Adventure, and they ſeized this Boat, the whole Compa- 
being faſt aſleep : ſo they had now both the Earl of Marlborough and Opdam, 
e of the Dutch Generals, and Gueldermal/en, one of the States Deputics in their 


Whnds: They did not know the Earl. of Marlborough, but they knew the other 
tt two. They both had Paſſes, according to a Civility, uſually practiſed among 
zu be Generals of both ſides. The Earl of Mariborougb's Brother had a Paſs but 
vis ill health made him leave the Campaign, ſo his Paſs was left with his Bro- 
of Wther's Secretary, and that was now made uſe of for himſelf. Tis true, the Date 
1 


Nef the Paſs was out, but they being in haſte, and in the night, that was not conſi- 
dered: The Boat was rifled, and the took Preſents from thoſe, who they be- 
ieved were protected by their paſſes: hy 175 a ſtop of ſome hours, they 


Yor IL were 


Huntington ſhewed upon this, as upon many other occaſions, an extraordinary... 


Tue Campaign was kept open till November, and at the end of it, an accident The Earl of 
ED: poo that had almoſt loſt the advantages and honour got in it. The Earl Fray 
f Mar 

ouring to the Hague, was by ſome of thoſe great Boats, that paſs on the Maz/e - * 
There was one Company in the Boat in which he went, and two Companies out of their 


— — — EDO, 


France. 


I Hr HOLY 1 of the Reign 
170 ver le - #hd' happily eſcaped the danger. The news of thee be; 
| e to 755 4; upon which the States immediately wy, thy 
no [mall  conſtextiation : They ſenit Orders to all their Forces, to march ing, 
Aisatel / to 1 and to threaten the Garriſon with all extremities, unleſz 
_ thoul deliver the prifoners: * and never to leave the Place, till the 24 had cithery, 
Fen it, of had the Generals delivered to them. But before theſe 
| diſpatched, the Earl of Marlborough came to the Hague, where he was recti, 


N wirh incxpreſſible j Joy, not only by the States, but by all the Inhabitants: fk "1 


Vas beloved there to a high degree: Soon after his return to England, the 


made him Dake of Mar Iboroug h; atid both Houſes of Parliament ſent yo | f 


_ their number to him, with their Thanks for the great Services he had done l '$ 


85 _ Cam 
Landaw was Th Cumpaign likewiſe eue ha ily on-the Upper Rhine : - if es 
taken. taken after a long Siege; 'The King of the Romans came in time to have they 
i nour of taking it: But with ſo great a train, and ſo ſpl _ 43 equipage, th 
the expence of it put all the Emperor's Affairs in * : the mog 1 
8 Fehn being neglected, while a needleſs pi — of Pom — ſoon 
> pat of t eir Treaſure; The Sicge was topped ſome for want of 4 
EE hut in concluſion, the place was taken. 
The neceſñities of the King o France's Affairs, forced bin at this time, 
the Elector of Bavaria all his . - It is not yet known what t 
3 But the Court of France did not agree to what he asked, till Landin w 


W * 


Hondruct, and carried his 
it was neceſſary to gain this Elector on any terms: If this agreement had hy 
ſooner made, probably the Siege, how far ſoever it was advanced, muſt h 
The Elector been raifed; The Elecor made his Declaration, when he had poſſeſſed hi _ 
of Beyaris TO. Wick Ws x' rich free Town of the Empire: It was taken by a fl 
T Top gem, thay, how ſucceſsful ſoever it proved to the EleQor, was fatal to bin x 


Town. "This gaye a great alarm to the neighbouring Circles and Princes, 
"called a/ their Troops from the Prince of Baden, to their own defence; | 
This means, his Army was much diminiſhed ;* but with the Troops that vn 
Leſt him, he ſtudied to cut off the Communication between Strazbuurg and[ 
Ihe Emperor with the Diet, proceeded according to their forms againſ & 
Hlector; But he was now engaged, and continued firm to the Intereſts of Fram 
Mareſchal Fin, who commanded the Freneh Army in A/atia, had Orden 
"break thro” the Black Foreſt, and join the Bavarians His Army was my 
perior to the Prince of Baden; bur the latter had ſo poſted himſelf, that & 
—— unſucceſsful attempt, Villars was forced to return to Hraꝛboug. 
The Watia In Nah, the Duke of Veudofine began with the Relief of Mantua, which! 


8 
£ 
7 


Hah, = = , ee to great extremities by the long Blockade Prince Exyene had kept abot 


Nd it: Ne hade o fortified the Ogi, chat the Duke of Vendoſme apprehending ti 
_ difficulty of Ford his Poſts, marched thro? the Venetian Territories (notwil 
ſanding the Prote wer of the Republick againſt it) and came to Goito, vil 
1 nyoy for Mantua. Prince Engene drew his Army all along the Man 


a, G0 h fo Boręo ortes5 he was forced to abandon a great man places, l. | : 


HS Pt 2 might be beſieged, and conſidering the Umportzoo! 


e put a ffrong Garriſon in it. He complained much, that the Con 


Jenna Fend to forget him; and did not ſend him the Reinforcements thy 
5 It was thought, that his Enemies at that Court, under Cola 
D! ting the King of the "Romans in his firſt Cam aign, were willig 
regent vir thing that related to him: By this Mcans, the beſt Army the K 
Pperor ever Had, was left to moulder away 10 nothi 
King Phill + | ! Phil lp took a very extraordinary Reſolution of dolg over to Tray, 
went to * ls himſelf of the Kingdom of Naples, and to put an end to the War in l 
; he 17 received at Naples with out ward ſplendor, but he made little! 
64% Mee of rhar ani Kg dem: Tie Gd cor Cin tel 
Store & fie fe om the Pope, tho' he ſent him a Cardinal Legate, with a b 


Beke 5 The Germats ne Wo. was too g, while the Fra 
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2 for loft: and then c tht the Prince of Baden might have over-run gil 
inter Quarters into the neighbourhood of Fran 
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50 ht * enough; yet u it, . e eee leſt Ramme. 
y 
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ad; King Philip was conductcd from Naples to Hua by the:French Fleet, that had v 
nn, red him from Barcelona to Naples. As he was going to Command the Ducke 
och f /J/me's Army, he was met by the Duke of S2vry; of whom there was ſome. 
cr 6 calouſy, that, having married his two e greatly, he began now to 
e icern his own diſtinct intereſt, which called upon him to hinder the French from 

cin eing Maſters of the Milane/e. King bx 0 N to the Duke of Vendoſmne, not 
foro o fight Prince Eugene, till he could join him: He ſeemed jealous, leaſt that Prince 


WT. od be driven out of Italy, before he could come to ſhare in the Honour of it; 
et when he came, he could do nothing, tho Prince Eugen was miſerably aban- 
ond by the Court of Vienna. Count eng vat Preſident of the Council of 


25 7 
3 4 Fi . 


ere jealous of Prince Eugenss Glory, to detain the Recruits and Troops that 


s declaring, ſome time be he did it, gave a colour to thoſe, who 


I Tt 
it vid been promiſed to him, for the Emperor's own Defence: But tho' he was thus 
rn orſaken, yet he managed the Force he had about him, with great skill and con- 
te When he ſaw Luzara was in danger, he marched up to the King of Spain; 
ass chat King very oddly expreſſed it, in a Letter to the King 6g he 
ne, ad the boldneſs / Audace) to attack him, but which was worſe, he had the bold» 
tes likewiſe to beat him; and if he had not been ſhut in by Rivers, and the 
* crrovrneſs of the Ground, very probably he would have carried the advantage, 


bad in that engagement, much further. The ill tate of his Affairs forced him 
oa that deſperate action, in which he ſucceeded beyond expectation; It put 
e French to ſuch a ſtand, that all they could do after this, was only to take 
era, and ſome other inconſiderable places; but Prince Eugene ſtill kept his 
n ofts. King Phalp left the Army, and returned, after an inglorious Campaign, 
ro San; where the Grandees were much dif; , to ſee themſelves ſo much 

P ccpiſed, and their Affairs wholly conducted by French Councils. The French 
ed, by all poſſible methods, to engage the Turks into a new War with the Em- 
or; and it was believed that the Grand Vizier was entirely gained, tho the 
3 FF ufti, and all who had any credit in that Court, were againſt it: The Er and 
ur was ſtrangled, and ſo this deſign was prevented. | | | 


Var, was much ay #2 as corrupted by France The Supplies promiſed, 
: ere not ſent into Italy : The _ ions they were under of the 25 of 8 
* ore 


, to keep that Kingdom ſtill embroiled: The King of Sweden marched. on Poland 


ao, which was much cenſured, as a deſperate attempt, ſince a defeat there 
att have deſtroyed him and his Army entirely, being ſo far from home. He at- 
ackd the King of Poland, and gave him ab an Overthrow, that tho the Ar- 
ny got off, he carried both their Camp and Artillery. He poſſeſſed himſelf of 
cou, where he ſtaid ſome Months, till he had raiſed all the money they could 
Produce : and tho' the My/covites with the Lithuanians deſtroyed E i 
by yet that could not call him back. The D 
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uring 


WF The Court of France was in a management with the Cardinal Primate of Po- Affairs in 


903 ch the Aﬀairs of Frust; for an Army of ten or twelve thouſand: men, \,, 
were deſigned, either for Baly or Spain, was employed, without any immegiy, 
Es 99 in 1 — * est 3 . 1 | 2 ; A 
The En Ino change the Element, to give an account J operat at Sea: 
. e che Command; The Fleet put to Sea much later than we hoped for; 10 
to Cadiz. Dutch Fleet came over, about a Month before ours was ready; The whole cg, 
| ſiſted of fifty Ships of the Line, and a Land Army was put on board, of tyel 
| ty 8 * | a 
c 15 thouſand men, ſeven thouſand Exgiiſʒ, and five thouſand Dutch > Rook ſpoke ſ 
„ coldly of the Deſign he went upon, before he ſailed, that thoſe who conversy 
| | with him, were apt to infer, that he intended to do the —_— little harm u 
poſſible. Advice was ſent over from Holland, of a Fleet that failed from Fram, 
and was ordered to call in at the Groyns. Munden was recommended by N 
to be ſent againſt this Fleet; but tho he came up to them, with a ſuperior Fore, iP"? 
Fet he behaved himſelf 1o ill, and ſo unſucceſsfully, that a Council of War v 
i ordered to fit on him: They indeed acquitted him, ſome exenſing themſcln, Wi" 
by faying, that if they had condemned him, the puniſhment was Death: wherey 
15 2 thought his errors flowed from a want of ſence : fo that it would have hey 
hard to condemn him, for a deſect of __ which Nature had not given hin 
Thoſe who recommended him to the Imployment, ſeemed to be more in fad. 
This acquittal raiſed ſuch an outcry, that the Queen ordered him to be bro 
Rook, to divert the deſign that he himſelf was to go upon, wrote up from St. . 
Jen's, that the Dutch Fleet was victualled only to the middle of September; 5 
\ they, being then in July, no great deſign could be undertaken, when ſo large, 
part of the Fleet was ſo ill provided. When the Dutch Admiral heard of thy 
ic ſent to their Ambaſſador, to complain to the Queen of this miſinformaticy: 
for he was victualled till the middle of December. — were for ſome time ſto 
by contrary Winds, accidents and pr: s, many of which were thought = 
| irained/and ſought for: but the Wind being turned wholly favourable, alte 
ſome'croſs Winds, which had render'd their paſſage flow and tedio they can 
on the 12h of Auguß, into the Bay of Cadia. Noot had laid no diſpoſition b. 
re · hand, how td proceed upon his coming thither: Some days were loſt a 
fretence'of ſecking for intelligence: It is certain, our Court had falſe accoum 
of the tate the place was in, both vith relation to the Garriſon and the Fortis 
' cations; The Garriſon was much ſtronger, and the Fortifications were in a bet 
ter eaſe, than was repreſented.” The French Men of War, and the Gallies the 
lay in the Bay, retired within the Puntals. In the firſt ſurprize, it had been eiſ 
to have followed them, and to have taken or burnt them; which Fairborn 
fered to execute, but Root and the reſt of his creatures did not approve of thi Mei 
Some days were loſt, before a Council of War was called; In the mean wü WW. i 
the Duke of Ormond ſent ſome Engineers and Pilots to ſound the South-ſide c 
Cadiz, near the Iſland of St. Pedros but while this was doing, the Officers, h hi 
the taking of ſome Boats, came to know, that thoſe of Cadiz had ſent over th 
beſt of their Goods and other Effects to the Port of St. Maries, an open Vill 
over againſt it, on the Continent of Spain; ſo that here was good plunder to æ 
had cafily, whereas the Landing on the Iſle of Cadia was like to prove dang Wil 
rous, and, as ſome made them believe, impracticable. In the Council of Wu f 
in Which their Inſtructions were read, it was propoſed to conſider, how they ll 
ſhould'put them in execution; O'Hara, one of the General Officers, made a log 
8 againſt Landing: He ſhewed how deſperate an attempt it would pro 
and how different 1 the ſtate of the place, from the repreſentation mad: 
of it in Eaglaud The greater number agreed with him, and all that the Duke 
of Ormond could ſay to the contrary was of no eſſect. Rook ſeemed to be of the 
ſame mind with the Duke, but all his Dependants were of another opinion, 6 
this was thought to be a piece of craft in him: In concluſion, the Council a 
War came to a reſolution, not to make a Deſcent on the Iſland of Cadia Bu 
bekföore they broke up, thoſe, whom the Duke had ſent to ſound the Landing 
places on the South-ſide, came and told them, that as ey might Land ſaſeh 
© the Ships might ride ſecurely on that ſide; yet they no re to this 
but adhered to their former 3 were there any Orders given for i 
Boubarding the Town. The Ser wes br the moſt pare very high whil th 
— - | 2 J 
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An dberez but It was ſy calm for one day; that the Engineers believed the 
42 done much ; miſchief but they had no Orders for it: And indeed 7 
care ry evidently; that they intended to do nothing but rob St. Maries. 


8 & 


* 71 Landing on the Continent was reſolved on; and tho the Sea "was ' highy They landed 
9 Ache danger great, yet the hope of ſpoil made them venture on it; they land- and robbed 
A at Ru; a Party of Spariſb Horſe ſeemed to threaten fome reſiſtance, but St. Maries. 

lr they retired, and ſo our men came to St. Maries, which they found deſerted, 

— e talbof riches: Both Officers and Soldiers ſet themſelves, with great courage, 


fl this tempting but harmleſs enemy; Some of the General Officers ſet a 
© | 1 il enample to all the reft ; chiefly O Hara and Bella/is. The Duke of Ormond 


193 
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" WE. cd to hinder it, but did not exert his authority; for if he had made ſome ex- 
0% } mplcs at firſt, he might have prevented the miſchief that was done: But the 
ro ole Amy, running fo violently on the Spoil,” he either was not able, or, 
roa gentleneſs of temper, was not willing to proceed to extremities. He had 
wo, BE... liſhed a Manifeſto, according to his Inſtructions, by which the Spaniards were 
eite to ſubmit to the Emperor; and he offered his Protection to all that came 
esto bim But the Spoil of St. Maries was thought an ill Commentary on that 
in rent. After ſome days of unfruitful Trials, on the Forts of that ſide, it ap- 
>, peared that nothing could be done; ſo about the middle of September, they all 
. 


embarked. Some of the Ships Crews were ſo . e in bringing and be- 
; 5 ſto wing the Plunder, that they ' took not the nece ary care to furniſh che ts 
ves with freſh Water. Rook, without proſecuting his other inſtructions, in 
Wc the deſign on Cadiz miſcarried, gave Orders only for a Squadron to ſail to 


S 


at had Proviſions to the middle of December, he ordered them to ſail home; 


ea to be put on ſhort allowance. Nor did Rook ſend Ad vice-Boats, either to 
oe Ports of Agarve, or to Lisbon, to ſee what Orders or Advices might be ly- 
Woe for him, but ſailed in a direct Courſe for England But ſome Ships, not be- 
as provided with Water for the Voyage to England, touched on the Coaſt of 
Þ A garve, to take in Water. „ 3 3 3 HTST Tritt TYSLS 


B 


Coro of Freueb Men of War, had put in at Vigo, a Port in Gallicia, not far 
from Portage! where the entrance was narrow, and capable of a good defence. 
t widened within Land, into a Bay or Mouth of a River, where the Ships lay 
ery conveniently; He who commanded the French Fleet, ordered a Boom to 
ES | Jad croſs the entrance, and Forts to be raiſed on both ſides: He had not 
time to finiſn what he deſigned, otherwiſe the place had been inacceſſible: But 


bey could have met with, if they had landed on the Iſle of Cadiz. As ſoon as 
is Fleet had pur in at Vigo; Methuen, the Queen's Miniſter at Lisbon, ſent Ad- 
Wrertiſements of it, to all the places, Where he thought our Advice-Boats might 
e ordered to call: Rook had given no Orders for any to call, and ſo held on 
is courſe towards Cape Finiſterre But one of his Captains, Hardy, whilſt he 
Vater d in Agarve, heard the news there; upon which, he made all the Sail he 
could after Rook, and overtook him. Rook upon that, turned his courſe towards 
, very unwillingly as was ſaid, and finding the Advice was true, he reſolved 
; N ut „ 34 en ee 
= The Duke of Ormond landed with a Body of the Army, and attack'd the 
Forts with great bravery, while the Ships broke the Boom, and forced the Port. 
When the French ſaw what was done, they left their Ships, and ſet ſome 
Wot the Men of War and ſome: of the Gallcons on fire: Our Men came 
ep with ſuch diligence, that they ſtopt the progreſs of the fire, yet fifteen 
Men of War and eight Galleons were burat or ſunk ; but our Men were in time 
so fave five Men of War, and five Galleons, which they took. Here was a great 
Wdcitruction made, and a great Booty taken, with very little loſs on our fide. 

One of our Ships was ſet on fire by a Fire-Ship, but ſhe too was ſaved, though 

with the loſs of fome Men; which was all the loſs we ſuſtained in this impor- 
tant Action. The Duke of Ormond marched into the Country, and took ſome 

Forts, and the Town of Ritondella, where much Plunder was found; The 

Vor. N R French 


| ; the Net- Indies, with ſome Land Forces; and tho“ he had a Fleet of Victuallers, 
F by this means, the Men of War were ſo ſcantily furniſhed,that they were ſoon for- 


bey met with intelligence there, that the Span; „ Plate Fleet, with a good The Galleons 
4 - fo « put in at 
Vigo. 


4 it was, the difficulty in torcing this Port was believed to be greater, than any 


But they 

were burnt 
or taken by 
the Engliſb. 
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they did not offer to enter into any; Action with the Duke 18 | 


| 1 UCHNH ands; „% on . 0.3 ET 5 br oh 01 4 „ e ee 

15 . Succeſs, ir came uader confultation,” whether it was net y 
| viſable to leave a good Squadron of Ships, with the Land Forces, to winter y 

Ngo. The Neighbourhood of —— al mate, that they could be well furniſiſ 

With Proviſions; and all other nee: \ 

to declare himſelf, when there was ſuch à Force and Fleet his 


| | and 

ect them: The Duke of Ormond, upon theſe conſiderations, & 

Rook would have rr but he excuſed it; he had fo 
Oo 


The Engliſh + 
Fleet came 
back to Eng- 

land. 


A new Par- 
liament. 
ay 


Whigs. They met full of fury againſt the Memory of the late King, and agil 
| thoſe, who had been imploy'd by him. The firſt inſtance, wherein this appes 
d, was in their Addreſs to the Queen, congratulating her great Succeſſes; thy 

_ -.- added, that by her wiſe and happy Conduct, the Honour of the Kingdom wi 
Retrieved. The word Retrieved implying that it was formerly loft, all that H 
aquſt regard to the King's Memory oppoſed it: He had artec the Honour of i 

F< + Shi further, than had been done in any Reigu before his: To him they owl 

their preſervation, their ſafety, and even the Queen's being on the Throne; BM 

had deſigned and formed that great Confederacy, at the head of which the will 
now ſet, In oppoſition to this, it was now faid, that during his Reign, thin 
had been ade e by Strangers, and truſted to them; and that a vaſt 'T real 

had been ſpent in unprofitable Campaigns in Handers. The Partition Treat 
and every thing elſe, with which the former Reign could be loaded, was broug"ll 

into the account, and the keeping the word Retrieved, in the Addreſs, was "i 

x Ts : 1 3 f + +. wo 
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led by a great 


n d fayqur at Court, or 
. bere- ed partiality, that it fewer, the, 


cher 
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pen: Mr; Jab, How had bten Vice Chamberlain to the late 


lend | ö A | 
t becher all thoſe who had ſworn, _—_— were Frecholders of Forty Shil- 
c firt lings a ** had ſwWorn true. By the Act of Parliament, the matter was refer 


a demand for an additional Force was made, ſince the King of France had given 
out Commiſſions, for a great increaſe. of his Armies: Upon that, the States mo- 
15 for ten thouſand more men: This was conſented to, but with a 


ich (i ſhewed a very ill diſpoſition towards the Dutch ; and in 
tu he Debate, they were treated very indecently. It was inſiſted on, that before 
fe Pay of cheſe new Troops ſhould begin, the States ſhould prohibit all Trade 
int ith France, and break off all Correſpondence with that Kingdom. It was in- 
pee deed true, that France could not have ſupplied their Armies in Taly but by the 


rens of this ſecret Trade; ſo it was reaſonable to break it; but the impoſing 
on the Dateb, in the manner in which this was preſſed, carried in it too high 
WE ſirain of Authority over them. Theirs is a Country, that ſubſiſts not by any 
rrinſick Wealth of their own, but by their Trade; ſome ſeemed to hope, that 
e oppoſition, which would be raiſed on this head, might force a Peace, at 
which many among us were driving ſo indecently, that they took little care to 


n onceal it. The States reſolved to comply with England in every thing; and 
hu bo' they did not like the manner of demanding this, yet they readily conſented 
aur it. The ordinary buſineſs of a Seſſion of Parliament was ſoon diſpatched, 


=o oppoſition being made to the Supply, at which, in the former Reign, things 
K«„„ —. 95 Pop oy Nod 2202-6 * 
f 95 Cec 2 1 | When 
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R 5 Aale, altctiof&whotook ———— Þ by AA pad the ya 
| | gat en 1674, was: made neceſſary to thoſe, who held Offices lo — were a 
| — 


5 ; | 5 erke e — e di = 
| i s gr that. 20 Nie 40 Diſſeaters;; or anr Me "KC Reli Sous | ' _ | 

| „ 2 s notraccording to the Liturgy! ut Pradticec: eue ot Eagle; by 
c than Thel Family, were, diſabled froh Ro 


5 . holding their Imployments, and ö inn hundred Ponds, and n 


i five pounds a day for everyday, in 2 Kto ict in their Im los hut 
| EET. „„ wean after choir having been at hy ſuch ſuchMec all 5 Its {ct 
= PR capable to hold any-other Imploymenty-cilll aſter — e year's Contormi I alte 
== 2 2 which was to be proved at the Quarter Sefhon'; Upon a relaph 720 

were NO; limitation uf time Way | bl 


and the time of incapacity 
ng mr Bill, norofthe way, in which the 
— the Act of the Teſt ed the Magiſtrates inCorporatio 
the inferior Officers or Freemen in Corporations, who were ſound to have ſons 
Intereſt in the Elections, were now —— within 1 Bill The Pr. 
amble of the Bill aſſerted the Tolcratipn, and condemined all Perſteation for Cy 
ſcience ſake, in a high ſtrain: Some thought the Bill was of no conHeꝗuence, wi 
that, if it nould pats into a Law, it ufd be of no eſſtec: but that the Occaliou 
Conformiſts would become conſtant ones. Others chaught, that this, was ſuch, 
breaking in upon nen as would undermine it, and that it woull 
have ai great effect on Corporations; as indeed, the intent oF it was belioved y 
be, the modelling Elections, and by comſequence of the Houſe of Commons. 
Great De- On behalf of the Billhʒ it was daid;-the defign of the Teſt AR was, that all 
tes about Office ſhould continue in the Communion of che Church 3ithat coming on 
5 80 the "Sacrament for an Office, and going afterwards to the -Mogtiaga of Bus 
| ters, was both an cluding the intent: of the Law; and a protanation of the Sacts 
ment, Which gave great ſcandal, and was abborred b . bettet ſort of Diſſe. 
ters. Thee who were againſt the Bill, ſaid, the Nation had been quiet cy 
finee the Toleration, the Piſſentars had loſt mare ground and ſtrength by i, 
than the Church; The Nation was now engaged in a great War; it ſeem 
therefore —— to raiſe animaſities at home, in matters of Ret ligion, & 
ſuch a time —— hin E who were the worſt Tor d 


COWS: to he proved; By 


men: The Fines were exceſſive; higher than * on * 7 by Law; u 
ſince no limitation of Time, ton:codiurrence of Witneſſes, ovided for i 
the Bill, men would be for ever expoſed: to the malioe old Swearer, u 


wicked Servant: It was moved, that ſince the greateſt rg: of-all was fron 
28 : Atheiſts and Papiſts, that all ſuch as received the Sactament for an Office, ſhout 
5 be obliged to receive it three times a year, which all were by Law required i 1 
do; and to keep to their Pariſn Church, at leaſt one Sunday 5 Month; but ti 
was not admitted. All, who pleadec Gn the Bill, did in de declare for ch 
continuance of the Toleration; yet the ſharpneſs, with which they treated tis 
Diſſenters in all their Speeches, ſnewed as if they deſigned their extirpatia 

The Bill was carried in the Houſe of Commons, by a great Majority, [The Ie 
bates held longer i in the Houſe of Lords: were 2 it, becauſe of tn 
high Penalties: Some remember d the practice of, Informers, in the end of KA 
| 'Charles's Reign, and would not conſent to the reviving ſuch infamous methods ; 
WW | All believed, that the chief deſign of this Bill was, to model Corporations, ul 
= gf to caſt out of them all thoſe, oi would not vote in Elections for Tories: I 
4 Toleration itſelf was viſibly aimed at, and this was only a ſtep to break in up 
M0 . it. Some thought the deſi r went 2 further, to raiſe Ap quarrels.and diſtri 

We! tions among us, as would us at home, that our Allies might ſee, 

1 5 : 'could-not depend upon us; and that we, being weaken d by the =” 
carrying on the W 


= | _____ caliohed by thoſe Þ roſecutions, might be diſabled, from 
if Which was the chief thing driven at, by the promoters of the Bill. So that n 
ny of the Lords, as well as the Biſhops, agreed in oppoſing this Bill, tho uy 
| | = different views : yet pr ey conſented to ſome s of it; chiefly, that {ud 
WU d as went to e after they had received the & rament, ſhould | be diſabla 
þ | from holding any ployments,) and be fined in twenty pounds ; many WY 
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every part of the Bill, becauſe they thought 


FS SEES EEEEFS 


t "Es, 2 changed the uſe, to which they were 
applied ; The Report made of this was ſo full and clear, that there was no poſ- 
Allie of replying to it, and the Lords ordered it to be enter'd in their Books. 


be given in within ten days, 
afte 4 
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bad received 


Admiral; and yet kept his Chapel in 
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— er been 

| 3 . 

ent 2 gen Houſes Aa- 

J greeing, the 
eme * Bill was loft, . 
3 1 ren, ſo the Bill was loſt. This Bill ſeemed to favour the Intereſts of the 
Church, ſo hot men were for it: and the greater number of the Biſhops being 

- i Sgainſt it, they were cenſured, as cold and flack in the concerns of the Church: 

r of reproach, that all moderate men muſt expect, when they oppoſe: violent moti- 

{ro Ons: A great part of this fell on my ſelf: for I bore a large ſhare in the De- 


bates, both in the Houſe of Lords, and at the free Conference. Angry men 
ock occaſion from hence, to charge the Biſhops as enemies to the Church, and | 
etrayers of its Intereſts, becauſe we would not run blindfold into the paſſions 
s deligns of ill tempered men; tho? we can appeal to all the world, and which 
ps more, to God himſelf, that we did faithfully and zealouſly purſue the true In- 
ereſt of the Church, the promoting Religion and Learning, the encouraging of 
=! good men, and good deſigns: and that we did apply ourſelves to the duties 
Wot our Function, and to the work of the Goſpel. Having this quiet within our 
Eu lves, we muſt bear the Croſs, and ſubmit to the Will of God: The leſs of our 
ad that we receive from men, we have ſo much the more to look for from 


While the Bill, that had raiſed ſo much heat, was in agitation: The Queen A Bill for 
ſent a Meſſage to the Commons, defiring them to make ſome ſuitable roviſion Prince George. 
Por Prince George, in caſe he ſhould out-live her. He was many years elder than 

the Queen, and was troubled with an Aſthma, that every year had ill effects on 
als health; it had brought him into great danger this Winter; yet the Queen 

bought it became her to provide for all events. How moved, that it ſhould be 
dbandred thouſand pounds a year: This was ſeconded by thoſe, who knew 
bo acceptable the Motion would be to the Queen; tho? it was the double of 
er Queen of England ever had in Jointure; ſo it paſſed without any op- Hebates on 8 
ation. But while it was paſſing, a motion was made upon a Clauſe in the Ad, Clauſe chat 

Vor. IL D d d which was in it, 
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ch provided agu 
| | cats among 
OE os e ſhould be naturalized in a future RS 

and had no retroſpect to ſuch as were already naturalized, or ſhould be 9 
f ed as. doubtful, Whether 
ENT DE gn: all who were naturalized before ſhould not 


6. 1 A gal y 
: | | 1 cater number had ſet their hands, thy 
hey | : em the Commons, ty 
which any Clauſe was tacked, that was forcign'to the Bill. They had done th 


to the ſame petſon. The other n that this Clauſe ſeemed to in 

ly, that perſons already naturalized, and in poſſeſſion of the Rights of natyy 

rn Subjects, were to be excluded in the next Reign; tho?.all people kney 

that no ſuch thing was intended, when the Act of Sucoeſſion paſſed. Great Oy. 
poſition was made, for both theſe Reaſons, to the paſting this Clauſe; Butt 

| Dom — it with the greateſt carneſtneſs, ſhe had yet ſhewed in any thiy 

whatſoever; She thought it became her, as a good Wife, to have the Act paſſed 

in which ſne might be the more carneſt becauſe it was not thought adviſcabl, 

to move for an Act, that ſhould: take Prince George, into a Conlortſhip ot K 

Regal Dignity. This matter'raiſed a great heat in the Houſe of Lords: Thot, 


who had been advanced by the late King, and were in his Intereſts, did nd 
dähinł it became them to conſent to this, which ſeemed to be a prejudice, or # 


a 18 


ſo dextrouſly, that the Bill paſſed, and the Queen was highly diſpleaſed wit 

thoſe, ho had oppoſed it, —_ whom I had: my ſhare. © The Clauſe was pit 

in the Bill, by ſome in the Houſe of Commons, only becauſe they believed i 

would be oppoſed: by thoſe, againſt whom _ intended to irritate the Que, 

A further ſe- Soon after this, the Commons ſent up a Bill, in favour of thoſe, who had nt 
curity to the taken the Oath, abjuring the Prince of Males, by the day that was named; grau- 
Proteſtant ing them a year longer to conſider: of it: for it was ſaid that the whole Pam 
Succeſhon, was now come entĩrely into the Queen's Intereſts: Tho' on the other hu 
it was given out, that Agents were come from France, on defign to pe- 

ſuade all Perſons to take the Abjuration, that they might become © capabled 
Imployments, and ſo might in time be a Majority in Parliament, and by thit 

means, the Act of Succeſſion, and the Oath impoſed by it, might be repealil 

When the Bill, for thus prolonging the time, was brought up to the Lords 

Clauſe was added, qualifying thoſe perſons, who ſhould in the new extent d 

time take the Oaths, to return to their Benefices or Imployments, unleſs they 

| were already legally filled. When this was agreed, two Clauſes of much greattt 
cC̃onſequence were added to the Bill. One was, declaring! it High Treaſon to 
e.ndeavour to defeat the Succeſſion to the Crown, as it was limited by Lin 


ſo it could not be denied now. It ſeemed: the more neceſſary, becauſe : there ws 
another Perſon, who openly claimed the Crown; ſo that a further ſecurity mig 
well be inſiſted on. This was a great Suprize to many, who were viſibly uneiſ 
at the motion, but were not prepared for it, and did not ſee how it could K 
reſiſted. Phe other Clauſe was, ſor ſending the Abjuration to Ireland, and o 
bdliging all chere (in the ſame manner as in England) tò take it: This ſeemed tit 
maoore reaſonable, conſidering the ſtrength of the Popiſhi Intereſt there. Bol 


- 7 
1 11 uw 4 


leaſt; a diſgrace to thoſe, hom he had raiſed. The Court managed the matter 


or to ſet aſide the next Succeſſor; This had a Precedent in the former Reign 
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oe paſſed in che Houſe of Lords, without any oppoſition: but it was ap- 1602 


rchended, that the Houſe of Commons would not beſo eaſy: yet when it was ſent LV WI 
cem, they ſtruggled only againſt the firſt Clauſe, that barred the return of 
W.crſons, upos their taking the Oaths, into Places that were already filled. The 
5 Party tri their ſtrength upon this, and upon their ſucceſs in it, they ſeemed 
solved to diſpute the other Clauſe: but it was carried, tho only by one voice, 
o agree with the Lords. When the Clauſe, relating to the Succeſſion, was read; 
£ 2 — — if it might not be made a Bill by it ſelf, and not put as a Clauſe 
WE. another Bill; but he ſaw the Houſe was reſolved to receive both Clauſes, fo 
ee did not inſiſt on his motion. All People were ſupprized to ſee a Bill, that 
eis begun in favour of the Jacobites, turned ſo terribly upon them; ſince by it, 
e had a ne ſecurity given, both in England and Ireland, for a Proteſtant Suc- 


At this time, the Earl of Rocheſter quitted his place of Lord Lieutenant of The Earl of 
nd. He was uncaſy at the preference which the Duke of Marlborough had in Rocbeſter laid 
hc Queen's confidence, and at the Lord Godolphin's being Lord Treaſurer, It _— tis 
as generally believed, he was endeavouring to embroil our Affairs, and that he N * 
fing a train of oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons: The Queen ſent a 
leſſage to him, ordering him to make ready to go to Ireland; for it ſeemed 
er ſtrange, especially in a time of War, that a perſon, in ſo great a Poſt, 

Should not attend upon it: but he, after ſome days adviſing about it, went to 
ie Queen, and deſired to be excuſed from that Imployment : This was readily 
ecepted, and upon that he withdrew from the Councils. It was immediately 
red to the Duke of Or mond, and he was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The , 4 

WDukc of Ormond, upon his firſt arrival from the expedition to Cadiz, complain- duc N 

err openly of Rook's Conduct, and ſeemed reſolved to carry the matter, to ed and juſti- 


/ / / ( © 


u publick accuſation: But the Court found che Party, that prevailed in the fed 
F, ouſe of Commons, determined to juſtify: Rook, ſo to comply with this,” the! 
ab WDaccn made him a'Privy Counſellor, and much pains! were taken on the Duke 

- » BF Ormond" toſifle his Reſentments: He was in a great meaſure ſoftened, yet he 

hoſe ad made his Complaints to ſo many Lords, that they moved the Houſe to ex- 


ue, both his ToſtruQtions' and the Journals relating to that expedition. A Com- 


* ictee of the Houſe of Peers fate long upon the matter: They examined all the 95 10007 
SAimirals and Land Officers, as well as Rook himſelf, upon the whole progreſs of 1 


Affair. Rook was ſo well ſupported by the Court, and by his Party in the 
; pi ouſe of Commons, agd that Geb ed to deſpiſe all that the Lords could do. 
dome, who "underſtood Sea matters, ſaid, that it appeared from every motion 
100, at he made during the Expedition, that he intended to do nothing but amuſe and 
I ae a ſhew They alſo concluded; from the protection that the Miniſtry gave 
im, that they intended no other. He took much pains to ſhew, how improper a 
pa ing a Deſcent on Cadiz was, and how fatal the Attempt muſt have proved: 


a in doing this, he arraigned his Inſtructions, and the Deſign he was ſent on, 
ich great boldneſs,” and ſhewed little regard to the Miniſters; who took more 
ins to bring him off, than to juſtify themſelves. The Lords of the Committee 
eepared a Report, which was hard upon Noc, and laid it before the Houſe ; 
t ſo ſtrong a Party was made, to oppoſe every thing that reflected on him, 
t tho! every particular in the Report was well proved, 2 it was rejected, 
1 a Vote was carried in his favour, juſtifying his whole Conduct. The great 

ployment given to the Duke of Ormond, ſo effectually prevailed on him, that 
po the enquiry was ſet on by his means, and upon his ſuggeſtions, yet he came 
to the Houſe, when it Was brought to a concluſion: So Roo, being but 
intl) n and inoſt zealouſly ſupported by his Party, was juſtified 
=_ 2 vo 


F Vote, though. univerſally: condemne by more impartial Judges. The . 
i haviour of the + Miniſtry: in this matter he ed r bi jealouſies, with 2 2 

7 hich many were poſſeſſed; for it was inſarred, that they were. not in carneſt in 

. is whole Expedition; fince the conduct, being ſo contrary to the Inſtructions, 
e juſtifying che one, was plainly condemning the other. ot 7 

Te Report made by the: Commiſſioners; appointed to take the publick Ac- The Enquiry 
outs, was another buſineſs, that took up much time in this Seſſion, and occaſie de able. 
ed many Debates. They pretended, that they had made great diſcoveries; 3 
Vor, II. Dꝗd d 2 The 


. 
F244 3% 
| 
wities: Tre 
The Cla- 


—_ 1 vourers of the publick Treaſure, was of ſuch uſe to the Party, that they n 
Reign ſtill 


kept up. 


- 


"VV all the arts that were ary-to recommend a man in a Court; who ſtuck , 
nothing, that could maintain his Intereſt, with thoſe, whom he ſerved: He h 


A pe the ill practices of the former Reign. But now, when all was brought w. 
F 228 was all that could be found to be 


received by his under Officers; but here was no crime or fraud deſigned; will 
this was ſo aggravated, that he ſaw his good Poſt was his greateſt guilt: So oil 


- 00 Guards and Garriſons at home ; and another, of the Forces that were key 


ſing, to be much more innocent, than even his friends had believed him. 


on - 


ſpiteful inſinuations z and thus it was carried to he Queen, and publiſhed to 


The HisTorv of the. Reign - 


been Pay-maſter of the Army in King James time; and being very fit 
ſoit was believed, his appointments: could not ſupport ſo ee an cxpenc i 
He had an Account of one and tw Millions la upon Bim. It was gim Wi 
out, that a great deal of the money; lodged in his Office, for the pay of the . 
my, was diverted-to other uſes, diſtributed among Favourites, or given to cy, i 
rupt. Members of Parliament; and that ſome Millions had been ſent over u 
Halland: It had been often aid, that great diſcoveries would be made, whers, 
ever his Accounts were looked into: and that he, to ſave himſelf, would la > 


ra ſtrict examination, a few. incontiderable Articles, of ſome: hundreds oi 3 
! to him: and even to the WWE. 
clear and full Anſwers. At laſt they found, a 


vo ga that, 1 the br . 
A2 Regiment, a Sum which he had iſſued out for its pay, had been returned to yi... 


Office, the Regiment being broke ſooner, than that pay was exhauſted: and tu 

no entry of this was made in his Accounts. To this he anſwered, that his O 
cer, who received the Money, was within three days after, taken ſo ill of a coy x... 
firmed ftone, that he never came again to the Office, but died in great miſc WL-.. 
and during thoſe. three days, he had not enter d that Sum in the Books. L N 
Ranelagh acknowledged, that he was liable to account for all the Money that wii... 


quitted that, which was divided into two: One was ap 


ointed to be Pay maity £ : 


beyond Sea: How had the — being the more laſting Poſt. With this, 4 2 
the clamour raiſed againſt the Earl of  Ranelagh was let fall; yet to make a Hike. 
of ſeverity, he was expclled the Houſe 3 But he appeared, upon all this ca 


I be Clamour that had been long kept up againſt the former: Miniſtry, as Þ 


ſolved to continue it, by all poſſible methods: So a Committee of the Houſe Md 
Commons n a long Addreſs to the Queen, reflecting on the ill man 
ment of the Funds, upon which they laid the great Debt of the Nation, and u of 
upon the Deficiencies : This was: branched out into many particulars, wii 
were all heavily aggravated. Let, tho a —— of the outcry had been u tic 
merly made againſt Rafe}, Treaſurer of the Navy, and his Office, they fon 
not ſo much as a colour to fix a Complaint there: Nor could they charge ul 
thing on the Chancery; the Treaſury, or the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, C 
Complaints were made of ſome: Accounts, that ſtood long out, and they infill 
me pretended neglects, the old methods of the Exchequer not ha 
been y followed: tho” it did not appear, that the Publick ſuffered in wi 
ſort by thoſe failures. They kept 2 a clamour likewiſe againſt the Commilin 
ners of the Prizes; tho they had paſt their Accounts, as the Law directed; uni 
no objection was made to them. The Addreſa was full of ſevere reflections ui 


on, as the ſence of the Commons of England. mem. rons. 
It was exa- The Lords, to prevent the ill impreſſions this might make, appointed a cf things 
mined by the mittee, to examine all the obſervations, that the Commiſſioners of Accounts H they r 
. LT and offered'to both Houſes : They ſearched all the publick Offices, and were ami men o 
found to be ed to find, chat there was not one Article, in ail the Jong Addreſs that the ( open 
* mons had made to the Queen, or in the Obſervations then before them, that uu Party 
any 1 what was falſe in fact. They found the Deficicncics 1 gative 
former Reign were of two ſorts: The. one was of Sums, that the Commons Vl tho! of 
voted, but for which, they had made no ſort of - proviſion: The other was, ve Thus 
tho Supply that was given came ſhort of the Sum it was eſtimated at: and H could | 
_____._ tween theſe two, the Deficiencies amounted to fourteen Millions: This was — 
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M greut Deb that lay on the Nation. They etamined into all the preten 2X02 
<8 — — and — what the Commons had ſtated ſo ate 2 9 
bu ite So far had the late King and his Miniſte ra been, from miſapply= 6 

Wl ing the mont that was given for Publſek Ocgaſions, that he applied three Mile © 
L. ess to the Publick Service, that by Lam was bis own Money, of which they ' 

alle) he forms of the Exchequer, were of no conſequence, and neither had nor could 
. ve any ill effect: and whereas a great clamour was raiſed againſt paſſing of Ac- 
o ounts by Privy Seals, they put an end ta that eſſectually, when it appeared on 
ruht ground this was done. By the ancient methods of the Exchequer, every 
ca 4 count was to be carried on, ſo that the ne Officer was to begin his Account 


— 
T 
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ter of the Navy, owed by his laſt account, an hundred and eighty thouſand 
Wounds, and he had received after that an hundred and forty thouſand Erda 
ich the Accounts were never made up: Now it was not . or thoſe 


— 
— 


2 


ei came after him, to be liable for: his Accounts: Therefore the Treaſurers of 
0 ee Navy in che laſt Reign, were forced to take out Privy, Seals for making up 
Ita their Accounts: 'Theſc imported no more, than that they were to account Aar 
erde money that they themſelyes had received: for in all other reſpects, their 
Accounts were to paſs, according to the ordinary methods of the 28 4. 


Complaints had been alſo made of the remiſsneſs of the Lords of the Treaſur * 
tcdeir Officers, inted to account with the Receivers of Counties, for the Aic 
chat had been given: But hen this was examined, it appeared, that this h 


ey had accounted, there was not owing above ſixty thouſand pounds, and that 
L for the moſt part in Valet; where it was not thought adviſable to uſe too 
nach rigour in raiſing it: and of that ſum, there was not above fourteen thouy 

Wcnd pounds; chat was to be reckoned as loſt. The ColleGors of the Cuſtoms 
ese anfwered: all che obſervations made on their accounts. ſo fully, that the 


edo much as a reprimand. All this was.reported to the Houſe of Lords, and 

erbey laid it before Queen in an Addreſs, which was afterwards printed with 
he Vouchers to every particular: By this means, it was made out to the ſatis- 
es of che whole Nation, how falſe, thoſe Reports were, which had been fo 
i duſtriouſly ſpread, and were ſo caſily believed by the greater part: for the bulk 


c. ends, and ſtudy to enrich themſelves at the publick coſt, This Examina- 
tion held long, and was followed with great exactneſs, and had all the effect that 
cold be defired from it ; for it ſilenced that noiſe, which the late King's ene- 
ries had raiſed, to aſperſe him and his Miniſters. With this the Seſſion of Par- 
liament ended. In it the Lords had rendered themſelves very conſiderable, and 
hd gained an univerſal Reputation over the whole Nation; It is true, rhoſe 
o had oppoſed the perſons, that had carried matters before them in this Seſ- 
bon, were ſo near them in number, that things of the greateſt conſequence were 
Ss carricd only by one or two voices; therefore as they intended to have a clear 
Majority in both Houſes, in the next Seſſion, they prevailed with the Queen, 
bon aſter the Prorogation, to create four new Peers, who had been the violenteſt 
of the whole Party ; Finch, Gower, Grauvil, and young Seimour, were made Ba- 
Wrons. Great Reflections were made upon this Promotion; When ſome ſevere 
things had been thrown out in the Houſe of Commons upon the oppoſition, that 
they met with from the Lords, it was inſinuated that it would be eaſy to find 
men of Merit and Eſtate to make a clear Majority in that Houſe : This was an 
open declaration of a deſign, to put every thing in the hands and power of that 
Party: It was alſo an encroachment 6n one of the tendereſt points of the Prero- 
gative, to make motions of creating Peers in the Houſe of Commons. Harvey, 
tho” of the other ſide, was at the fame: time made a Baron, by private favour. 
Thus the Seſſion of Parliament was brought to a much better concluſion, than 
could have been reaſonably expected by thoſe, who knew of whom it was con- 
ſtituted, and how it had begun, No harm was done in it: The Succefſion was 
— by a new ſecurity, and the popular * of Corruption and 1 5 
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ade up the account. They alſo that ſome ſmall omiſſons, in ſome of 


ech che balance of the former Account; Sit Edward Seimour,who had been : "4 


een done with ſuch exaQtneſs, that of the Sum of twenty four Millions, for which 
Z Houſe of Commons was ſatisfied with their Anſwers, and diſmiſſed them,  with- 


of Mankind will be always apt to think, that Courts and Miniſters ſerve their 


201 


Some new 


Peers made, 


"The Pro- 
ceedings in 


8 Hoſes, that laſted ſomme-days, Saga Adee ec the Queen. The 


that moſt of the Biſhops were pointed at 17 hon Upper Houſ, 


might: 


dus ſubmiſſion to her Pleaſure a 


9 * Ar — — — chere was a Conteſt — the Tab 


Houſe intended to caſt ſomo veſlections on the former Reign, in — 
What the Houſe of Commons had done, and theſe were worded! fo invidi 


fuſing to concur, che Lower Houſe xeceded, and ſo they 
decent Addreſs.” The Queen received it graciouſly;'p 
tection to the Church, and exherting them ai to 


5 After this, the Lower Houùſt made an Addreſs to — 8 : 
they might find an en pedient, for putting an end to thoſe Diſputes, that 1 o. 
o 


1 the Proceedings of former Conuocations: The (Biſhops #eſolved to _ 


2 all that they Could, without giving-up their Charatterand"Authority: 9 

3 5pofiti ſition, that; in 2 Seſſionsg the Lower Hay 
night appoint Committees to Matters; and When buſineſs was broug 

Me het —— them; that the Archbiſhop ſhould; fo order the/Prorogatiog 

cht have convenient aud fuffctent time, to ſit aud deliberate aboy 

L ful y ſatished many of chat 

e matter ſeill in the Archbiſhop's x Werz as it — — q 
hey" made another” r plication to'the'Biſhops, 1 

the points in queſtion to ehe Queen's deciſion; and to doch as 

int to hear and ſettle them. — 'this the Biſhops anſwered, — — 

Roden themſelves ſafe and happy it the Queen's Protection, and would pay i 


tion of the Church and the Law tad veſted in them, were Pruſts 1 


| them,” which they were to convey to their Succolſors, as they had received thy 


from their Predeceſſors, and 'that"it was not iche power to refer them. 1 
— duld have been a ſtrange ſight, very acceptable to the enemies of the Churd 

niefly to iow to ſee the ng Hor 9 — pleading their Ay 
rhdtity and ts'before a Cemmitese of Council, that was to determine th 
N This Sling the Lower Houſe tried what they could obtain of th 


Houſe of Commons; but they could not be carried further than a general Vat 


which amounted to nothing, that would ſtand by them in all their ji 


Rights and Privileges.” They next made a f 
firing her Protection, praying her te hear and determine the Diſpute : She n 
ceived this favourably ; ſhe aid; ſne Would confider-of it, and fend them Hr 
anſwer. The matter was now brought i into the hands of the Miniſters; The Eu 
of Nottingham was of their fide, bũt conſeſſed that he underſtood not the (a 
troverſy ; The Judges and che Queen's Council were ordered to examine, bo 
the matter ſtood in point of Law, which was thus ſtated to them: The conſt 
ice, as far as We had Books or Records, was, that the Archbiſhop pron 

Sued the Convocation'by a Schedule; of this the Form was ſo fixed, that it coul 
not be altered but by Act of Parliament: There was a Clauſe 1 in the Schedul, 

that continued all matters beſore the Convocation, in the ſtate in which th 


2 


tben were, to the day, to Which he prorogued them; this made it evident 


that 2 could be no intermediate Seſſion, for a Seffion, of the Lower Hou 
. by paſh ng a Vote in any matter, alter the State in which it was. It 
c 
Adel, but r Hoke againſt the pretenſions of the Lower Houſe; The Quet 
made no " Anſwer to their Addreſs; and it was believed, that the reaſon ofil i 
was, becauſe the Anſwer muſt, according the opinion of Lawyers, have bt 
contrary to what they expected: and re the Miniſters: choſe rather, t 
ive no Anſwer, and that it ſhould feel to be forgot, than that ſuch an of 
1 Ne r 295 as would put an end to the Debate, which 170 intended 1 
er U 
The Lower Raute finding, that by: only their Biſhops in ſo ron | 
7 5 as — _ rd of a manner, they were repreſented as favourers of 
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themſelves of that i imputation came ſuddenly into a | concluſ 


thi 


1} 


+ But the. Majority thought, thy 3 1 


ers: But the Rights, Auen ebe Conflity 3 | 


rate aal en er the Queen, I 


at opinion the Lawyers came to, in this matter. It was ai 
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We Epiſcopecy as: of Divine and Apottolical Right. The Party that ſtack 1782 
£ 1 5 os Votes, and kept their /incertmediate- Seſſions gued this, and — 


1 


1 bt it up tothe Bilhbops, dchning them to cdnαů, in ſettling the matter; 
0 - 1 it micht be the ſtanding Rule of the Church. This was'n plain attem 2 | 
„n to make © Canon or Conſtitution, without obtaining a Royal Licence, which by 
ag rhe Statute confirming the ſubmiſſion of the Clergy in King fury the Eighths 


ine, made both chem, and all who, choſe them, incur a Premunire ; So the Bi- 

WW 0ps reſolved not toicntertain the Propoſition, and a great man of the Lower 
House apprebending,: what the conſequences of ſuch proceedings might be, by 
Petition to the Biſhops, prayed that it might be enter'd in their Books, that 
bey had not concur in that Definition, nor in the Addreſs made purſuant to 
BE. The Lower Houſe looked on what they did in this matter, as a Maſter- 
ice: for if che Biſhops concurred with them, they reckoned they gained their 
aint: and if they refuſed it, they reſolved to make them, who would not come 

o to ſuch à poſitive Definition, paſs for ſecret favourers of Presbytery. But 

Wc iops ſaw into their Deſigns, and ſent them for Anſwer, That they ac- 
anieſced in the Declaration, that was _ made'on that head, in the Preface 

o che Bock of Ordinations; and that they did not chink it ſafe, either for them 
bor the Glergy, to go further in that matter, without a Royal Licence. To 

this, dark Anfwer was made, and ſo all theſe matters were at à full ſtand, When 
Je Scion came to an end, by the Prorogation of the Parliament; which was | 


SEES RE 


&> 


ESE. 


to become neceſſary, the TWO Houſes being fixed in an oppoſition to one ans 

d 2 others. DEW $5} 34 2 . ; E Eos $7 i Dy * TRI BTL e 507 51 f 103 | 

7 — From thoſe Diſputes in Convocation,” Diviſions ran thro* the whole Body of Grear dif- 
ar e Clergy, and: to fix theſe,” new names were found out: they were diſtiriguith- traftions a. 
mim {ied by. the names of HIGH CHURCH and LOW CHURCH. All 00s 5 
vu chat treated the Diſſenters with remper and moderation, and were for reſiding 11 

tha conſtantly at their Cures, and for labouring diligently in them; that expreſſed a 


3 zcal againſt-the Prince of #@Ves, and for the Revolution; that wiſhed well to 
e preſent War, and to the Alliance againſt France, were repreſented as ſecret 
Wcrourers of Presbyter y, and as ill affected to the Church, and were called Low 


ne M Obarehmem it was ſaid, that they were in the Church only, while the Law and 
of preferments were on its fide ; but that they were ready to give it up, aſſoon as 
Vo they ſaw a proper time for declaring themſclves: With theſe falſe and invidious 
ir Characters did the High Party endeavour to load all thoſe, who could not be 


Wrought into their meaſures and deſignus. When the Seſſion was at an end, the 
Court was wholly taken up with the preparations for the Campaign. 


= The Duke of Marlborough had a great domeſtick affliction at this time: He 1503 
oc his only Son, a graceful perſon, and a very promiſing youth: He died at TLV JV 
Cambridee of the Small Pox: This, as may, be imagined, went very deep in his Preparations 
Father's heart, and ſtopt his paſſing the Seas ſome days longer than he had in- cas pong ”— 
ended. Upon his arrival on the other fide, the Dutch brought their Armies in- Pais 
to the Field: The firſt thing they undertook, was the Siege of Bonne. In the 
rea while, all mens eyes were turned towards Bavaria : The Court of Vienna 
ad given it out, all the former Winter, that they would bring ſuch a Force up- 
dn that Elector, as would quickly put an end to that War, and ſeize his whole 
Country. But the flowneſs of that Court appeared on this, as it had done on 
any other occaſions: For tho' they war, "8 two Armies into the Field, yet they 
ere not able to deal with the Elector's Forces; Villars, who lay with his Ar- 
m at Strasbourg, had Orders to break thro” and join the Elector: So he was to 
orce his way to him, at all adventures. He paſſed the Rhine, and ſet down 
before Fort Keil, which lay over againſt Strasbourg, and took it in a few days. 
Prince Lewis was in no condition to raiſe the Siege; for the beſt part of his Ar- 
vas called away to the War im Bavaria He therefore poſted himſelf ad- 
| ouſly at Stollboffer, yet he could not have maintained it, if the Srates had 
not ſent him a good Body of Foot, which came ſeaſonably, a few days be- 
ore Marcſchal Villars attackt him with an Army, that was more than double his 
number: But his Men, chiefly the Dutch Battalions, received them with ſo much 

purage, that the Freuch were forced to quit the attack, after they had loſt about 
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it was pretended; that he ought to have ſent a force to l Opdam, or hin 


„ 


dau techn Mrs in it. Vet, upon repeated Orders from France, 
)/illars reſol ved to venture the loſs of his whole Atm „rather — rg 
1 ; who, tho he had — Newburg, and had urprized Ratisbon, and he 
eral advantages in — gag ts with the 1 yet Was like t to he 
E 


wered by à ſuperi e, if he was not felieved in time. The Blac 
FIX was thought inpreRicable in that ſcaſon, which was a very wet one; Th, 


was too much truſted to, ſo that the Paſſes were ill looked after: and therefor 
9 5 Villars overcame all: difficulties, and joined the Elector: but his Troops ven 
0 the March, "that he was „ e to 4 Urn: for y_ time, is 
to Quarters of-Refreſhment. - 10 A ac 
Bonne taken. The Dulce of Marlborough l on the Sidge: of Blows; with ſuck vigow 
that they capitulated within ten days after the Trenches were opened; 
French reckoned upon a * reſiſtance, and hoped to have diverted this by u 
2 t upon Liege The Stutes had a {mall Army about Maftricht, which th 
ench intended- > fall upon, being much ſuperior to it: But they found th 
root in ſo good order, and fo well poſted, that they retired within their Li 
aſſoon as ok ſaw.the Duke of — aſter the Siege of Boyne, was march. 
ing towards them. The Winter had —— very little” Action in ah 
I be Country! was under another heavy Plague, by a continued Succeffion, od 
hquakes threat ning; aud of ſome very devouring Earchq hquakes: " Romeitſelf had a ſhare in th 
alamity: but ir proved to them more dreadful, than it was miſchie ron 
Prince: Eugene ſound that his Letters, and the moſt preſſing repreſentations h 
could ſend to to the Court of Vienna, had no effect: ſo ar t laſt he obtained _ 0 
it : OY dalche :: ce e eee ni e e 
The Motions of the Dutch Army made i it believed, e was a deſign on Aut 
Das" hep \Cobotts\ was making. Advances in the Dutch- Flanders, - col 
 maiided a ſmall Army on the other ſide of the Scheld, while: the Duke of Ar 
hw lay with the main Army, near the Lines in Brabant. © Bouflers was d. 
tached from Yilleroy's Army, with a Body, double in number to , to fil 
on him; he marched fo quick, that the utch, —— ſurprized at Eckeren, wer 
put in great diſorder, and apprehending all was loſt, fled with a | Bo 
of: his Men to Breda: but t Darth allied, — maintained their ground wy 
ſuch firmneſs, that the French retired, little to their honour ; ſinee though thy 
were much ſuperior i in number, yet they let the Duteb recover out of their fk 
confuſion, and keep their ground, altho forſaken by their General, 1 Juſtif 
himſelf. in the beſt: manner he could, and caſt the blame on others 
Bouflers's Conduct was ſo much cenſured, that it was thought this Finiſhed hy 
diſgrace; for he was no more put at the head of the French Armies: Nor un 
sr Dake of Marlhorough without ſome ſhare» of cenſure on this occaſion, fin 


Ec gas ger ges rasse 


8 


made an attempt on Cong] 8 en when it was w by the eech P 
by 5 858 with Bonflars. b: 
im. French Lines were judg to be 0 . that the forcing chem feen 
bowrg, and : im raQicable; ſo the Duke: of Marlborough turned towards Huy, which was foal 
3 _ taken; and after that to Limbourg, which he took with no loſs, but that of vi 
ara taken. much time, as was neceſſary to brin 15 a train of Artillery: and as ſoon as tal 
was done, the Garriſon were made Priſoners of War, for they were in no cat 
dition to maintain a Siege. Guelder was alſo block d up, ſo that before the al 
of the Campaign, it was brought to „ Thus the Lom Rhine was ſect 
red, and all that Country, called the Coudrat, was intirely reduced: This ws 
all that our Troops, in — — with the Dutch, could do in Flanders : WM =: 
had the ſuperior Army, but hat by reaſon of the cautious Maxims of . "=" 
States, what by reaſon of the Factions among them, which were riſing vt © 
high, between thoſe, who had been of the late 3, bo Party, and were now i 
having a Captain General, and thoſe of the Loveftein arty, who were for goren 
ing all. by a deputation from the States, no great deſign could be undertaken! 
an Army ſo much diſtracted. : 
The e, In the Upper Rhine, matters went much worſe; J lars lay, for ſome time a 2 
2 = o_—_ the Danube, while the EleQor of Bavaria marched into —_ and poſſeſſ : 
Jos *i eas of , The — Force was ſo broken into *. ſmall / 
mich 


— 


* 
* 
* 


ION f * NE N 


| ON ON had not one good * he bad none 1 
at Al in g an that the Prince of Baden could do, was to watch Villars's . * ] 
the | notions: but he:didinot venture on attacking him, during this ſap py Ma- 
b oy blamed. his conduct: fome called: his comet ge, 1 his 
a flion.z. while many excuſed him, ſince his Army Wass 3522 ry in Thy 
cin all reſpects. The Duke of Vendgſme bad Orders to march from the Milaveſe to 
"hy e, there to join the Elector of Bavaria upon which junction, the ruin of the 
or Houſe of Ani would have probably followed : But the Boors in Tirol roſe, 
nnd attack d the Elector with ſo much reſolution; that he was forced to retire 
. out of the Country, with conſiderable loſs, and was dri yen out before the Duke 
of hn could join him, ſo that he came tao late: He ſeemed to have a de- 
agu on Tant, but the Boors were: nom ſo animated with their en and were 
ſo conducted and ſupported by Officers and Troops ſent them by the 1 
| e to return back, without being able to cfte& any thi 
Nothing paſſed chis Summer in Hay The rialiſts were too weak, and Little done 
too ill ſupplied from Germany, to be able to act offenſiwely: and the miſcarriage in #49: 
ot the deſign upon Tirol, loſt the Frenab ſo much time, that they undertook no- 
ching, unleſs it were the Siege of 'Ofigha, in which they failed. Benſella, after a 
bog Blockade, was forced to capitulatc,: and by- that, means, the French «ho 
os (ſed themſelves of the Duke * Modeng's Country : The Duke. of Burgundy 
= came to Alſace, and ſate down before Briſact, of Which he was ſoon! Malter, by 
the cowardice or treacher 8 thoſe who eee for which they were cone 
CT Kenn — bim; Cardinal Colonitz: and E 
Phe or's|mi ortunes grew upon m; r itz erbat A War be- 
had the Government of Hungary, truſted: chiefly. ro them: The + nd Blerba gun in Hun- 
cruel, and the other ſo — ch that the Hungarians took advantage: from this 
Adra Ron in the Emperor to run together in great bodies, and in ma- 
ay places, 1 — Ragotaiti at their 8 They demanded, that their 
CErievances ſhould be redreſſed, and that their Privileges ſhould, be reſfored: 
Toey were much animated in this, by the practices of the French, and the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria Agents: Some ſmall aſſiſtance was ſent them by the way of Po- 
und; They were cneouraged to enter upon no Treaty, but to unite and fortify 
5 themſelves; aſſurances being given them, that no Peace I . 
leſs they were 75 reſtored to: all their antient Liber ties 
= The ay vo of Vienna was much alarmed at this; fearing it might: be berge Diſorders in 
ſet on by the Turks - though that Court gave all poſlible aſſurances; that they the Empe- 
would — the Peace of Carlowitæ moſt religiouſly, and that they would in ror's Court. 


20 ſort encourage or aſſiſt the Malecontents. A Revolution happening in that 
Eupire, in which'a new Sultan was ſet; up, raiſed new apprehenſions of a Breach 
s that fide: But the Sultan rene wed the aſſurances of maintaining the Peace ſo 
SY ſolemnly, chat all thoſe fears were ſoon. diſſipated. There was a great Faction 
in the ] mperor's Court, and among his Miniſters; and it did not appear, that 
be had * of Genius enough to govern them. Count Mansfield was much 
1 ph rr being inthe Intereſts. of France; The Prince of Baden, and Prince 
1 both ag reed in . his Conduct, tho' they differed: almoſt: in every 
5 = 2 — of the Emperor s favour and confidence, 
i vas not —— get ge afideo In concluſion, he: was advanced to a hi 
boa in che Emperor Adula "ud:Privee ede was minds Preſident. mp the 
f n da Eff) fo ne 
5 w this ve in m it Was Avgsbour, 
cen too late in the! Year = this might bv for the preſent 5 Heft and all — Laer | 
Aare on the Spath of tho Davube: were falling into grear:confufion : Things 9 * 
eat a litele better 2 the: North Side of that River: The Upper: Palati- 
ate was entirely ; but near the end of the ycar, Augabourg was forced 
WS to ſubmit 10 ths . — Bavaria, and Landam — beſieged by the Freuch : 
aue, who who" commanded: ale Wage took it in fewer Weeks, than it had coſſ 
ite Germans Montiis, to take it the former year: Nor was chis all, an Army of 
che Confederates was brought together to raiſe the Siege: The young Dridcs of 
Heſs commanded, but tho Prince of Naſam Halhurg, às a man of more exp 
ence in Ry was chiefly depended on; — ſhewed how littfeche 


Ver. 1 deſerved 


of the Reign 


Emperor's Birth- d of diverſion; and the G;,. 
nas Generals, chen at Spire, allowed themſelves all the 'idle-liberries, uſed in 
Cure or fich dg uon be ordinary precaution, of having Scoucs or be. fs 
| ties abroad, in the ſame careleſs tare, as if no Enemy had been near them. J. Wl Pe 
| Jud, having intelligence of this, left a Party of his Army to make a ſhew, and Bil 
maintain theè Works before Landamw; and marched with his beſt Troops agai 0 
| the Germans; He ſurprized and routed them: upon which Lavdaw capitulaey 
\ with this the warlike operations of this Campaign ended, very gloriouſly, 2nd 

| with great Advantage to the Feng. 
Wl . a Ou But two great Negotiations, then brought to @ concluſion, very much change 
5 King of por: tlie face of Affairs: All the Confederates preſſed the King of m—_— to come 
ö wal, into the Alliance, as his own intereſt led him to it; fince it was viſible, that 2 
| | ſoon as Spain was once united to the Crown of France, he could not hope to con- 
= tinue long in Portugal. The Almirante of Caftile'was believed to be in the Inte. 

| - _ | reſts of the Houſe of Auftria; thereſore to ſend him out of the way, he was ; 

pointed to go Ambaſſador to France; He ſeemed to undertake it, and made t 
neceſſary preparations ; He ſaw this Embaſſy was intended for an Exile, and thu 
it put him in the power of his Enemies; So, after he had raiſed what was neceſ. 
ſary; to defray his expence, he ſecretly changed his courſe, and eſcaped with the 
Wealth he had in his hands to Lisbon where he entered into ſeeret Negotiations 
with the King of Portugal, and the Emperor: He gave great aſſurances of the 
-. good diſpoßtions, in which both APY and Grandees of Spain were, who 
were grown lick of their new Maſters. The riſque, he himſelf ran, ſeemed i 
very full credential He aſſured them, the new King was deſpiſed, and that the 
Fieucb about him were univerſally hated; The Spaniards could not bear the be. 
ing made a Province, either to France or to the Emperor. 
le therefore propoſed, that the Emperor and the King of the Romans ſhould 
renounce all their pretenſions, and transfer them to the Archduke, and declare 
bim King of Spain; and that he ſhould be immediately ſent thither; for he 1. 
ſured them; the Spauiards would not revolt from a King that was in poſſeſſion, 
till they ſam another King, who claimed his Right: and in that eaſe, they would 
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think they had a right to adhere to the King they liked beſt: The King of Per 
tugal like wiſedemanded an enlargement of his gay ay ſome new acceſſions 
to his 8 which were reaſonable, but could not be ſtipulated, but by 4 


ing of N . 
| 0 
and with the 


Inn the Treaty, that the Emperor had made with the late King 
Late, one Article was, that they ſhould be at liberty to poſſeſs themſelves of 

the Dominions, hich the Crown of Spain had in the N- ludies, and he veſtel 
85 in them the right, chat their Arms ſhould give them, in theſe Acquiſitions; upon 
| which the King had deſigned to ſend a great Fleet, with a Land Army, into the 
Bay of Menico, to ſeize ſome important Places there, with a deſign of reſtoring 

them to the crown of Spain, upon advantageous Articles for) a free Trade; 
ſoon as the Spaniards ſhould receive a King of the Houſe of Aufria. This de- 

ſign was now laid aſide, and the reaſon that the Miniſters gave for it, was, that 

the Almirante had aſſured them, that if we poſſeſſed our = of any of their 
places in the #efÞelndtes, the whole Nation would by that means become'cntirely 
rench ; they would never believe our Promiſes: of reſtoring them; and ſecing 
they. had no Naval Power of their own to recover them, they; would go into 

the French Intereſt very cordially, as the only way left to recover theſe Places. 
* n entife credit was given to the Amirante; So the Qucen and the Stats 
i" 1 | A agreed to ſeud over a | ag Fleet, with a Land Army of twelve thouſand Men, 
j e a" 2 wich a great Supply of Money and Arnis to Portugal; that King ut 
de eftaking to have an Army of twenty eight thouſand Men ready to join ours, I. 

=_— | this Treaty, an incident happened, that had almoſt ſpoiled the whole; The Kit 
| of Portugal inſiſted, on demanding the Flag, and the other Reſpects to be pal 

by our Admiral, when he was in his Ports; The Earl of Notting bam infiſted, i 

— | | | Was a diſhonour to England to ſtrike, even in another King's: Ports; This wa 
| not demanded of the Fleet, that was ſent to bring over Queen Katharine, ſo, 
che, Methuen, our Ambaſſador, had agreed to this Article, be preſſed che We 

not to ratify it. l TON PIC. eff "2 (+4 e. 1 Dato, 2. 3 112 F 
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in ſaw it was int 
1 point were 71 
1 protection of 
d 4 difference GY | 5 
ft tor a Precedent to govern the other: 
d. conteſted in their 
i made them yield it. 
to be inſiſted on, „ e Wie tut 
ed and fo important à matter otight not to be retarded a day for 
ne as a ſalute or g che Fla 
a prince ſhould claim this acknowled eſs wl 
oi lated by expreſs Freatics. © The laying fo much wei 
e. much heightened jealouſies; 
a Tories ſeemed to lay hold on every thin 
War; | 
nim. The Queen confirmed the 
el. was defired to do their part. But that Court 
be ſlowneſs; The mildeſt 
NS ed from an'un Ul 
he could: not be performed ſoon nor eaſily, ina 
bo done at laſt, But ſo late in the yea 


7 * 


might haye proved fatal to ths Nation. It was ſo conſiderable, that fourteen or 
fifteen; Men of! War were caſt away, in which 1 500 Seamen periſhed; Few Mer- 


7 Pg went off with little. N we all ſaw our hazard, ſince the loſs of our 
Fleet muſt have been the loſs of the 


to England, 
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| | 1 ed to carry this too far, = which other th 
= ed neglected: That (Court was then bong 


: | nning nn : 
1 ut then 82 e FF ec 
Th there above three weeks, an I Vw? 

The The Forces, bg vers ondered ” Bo over.to | 3 8 8 

Vi eady, to attend on him, ſo he ſal Rh t. Fl thof Men ; got 
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Y ight more ſafely om it. The French had reaſon to ſuſpect a ſecret Negotia- 
os, but could not penetrate into it, ſo they took an effectual, though a very 


1 r The French} 
the Earl of Agever his 


dont method to diſcover it, which was told me ſoon after b 
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ebe. They got the Elector of Bavaria to write to him, with all ſec ting 


5. 


Gacerity, and with great ſecrecy, for he ſent it to” bim by a Subject of his own, and make all 
Bo well diſguiſed and directecl, that the Duke of Savoy was impoſed on by this ma- his Troops 
Wnzgement ; In this Letter, the Elector complained bitterly of the inſolence and with them 
dion of che French, into whoſe hands he had put himſelf: He ſaid, he — of 
tis error now, when it was too late to ſee how he could correct it; yet it the 
ie of Savoy, who. was almoſt in as bad a tate as himſelf,” would join with 

im, ſo that they might act by concert, they = 3 not only recover them 

ies, but procure a happy Peace to all the reſt of Europe. The Duke of Sa- 

, miſtruſting nothing, wrote him a frank anfwer, in which he owned his own, 
Wichons, and encouraged the Elector to go on, and offered all offices of friendſhip 

BY on Lis behalf, with the reſt of the Allies: The French, who knew. by what 

ys the Saveyard was to return, ſeized him, without ſo much as acquainting 

ie Elector with the diſcovery, that they had made: they ſaw now into this Se- 

et; fo when the time came, in which the Duke of Ven 25 ought to have ſent 

Whack his Troops to him, they were made Priſoners of War, contrary to all 

WT rcatics: and with this the War began in thoſe parts. It was much apprehend- 

a that, conſidering the weak and naked ſtate in which the Duke of Savoy then 

, the French would have quickly maſtered him; but Count Staremberg ven- Count ca- 


Wcutcd of any in the whole War: He marched from the Modoncſe, in the worſt ed them. 
eaſon of the year, thro* ways that, by reaſon of the rains that had fallen, ſeem- 
Wcd impraQticable, . in many places the French both before and behind him: 
ie broke thro? all, and in concluſion joined the Duke of Savoy, with a good 
ody of Horſe. By this, he was render d ſafe in Piedmont. It is true the French 
rade themſelves quickly maſters of all Savoy, except Montmelian; where ſome 
mall Actions happen 'd, much to the Duke's advantage. The Switzers interpoſed, 


3 
1 8 


co obtain a Neutrality for Savoy, though without effect. en 5 
= The Riſing in the Cævennes had not been yet ſubdued, though Mareſchal Mon- The Inſur- 
WW reve] was ſent, with an Army to reduce or deſtroy them; He committed great refionin the 
Wharbaritics, not only on thoſe he found in Arms, but on whole Villages, becauſe ene. 
ey, as he was informed, favoured them; They came often down our of their 
Hills in Parties, ravaging the Country, and they engaged the King's Troops 

ith much reſolution, and ſometimes with great advantage; They ſeemed reſolv- 

Wed to accept of nothing leſs, than the reſtoring their Edits to them; for 
= connivance at their own way of Worſhip was offered them; They had 
ay among them, who ſeemed qualified in a very ſingular manner, to be the 
WT cachers of the reſt; they had a great meaſure of Zeal without any Learning; 
bey ſcarce had any Education at all; I ſpoke with the perſon who, by the 
Wucen's order, ſent one among them to know the ſtate of their Affairs; 7 read 
me of the Letters, which he brought from them, full of a ſublime Zeal and 
Liety, e a courage and confidence that could not be daunted; One ink 
Witance of this was, that they all agreed, that if any of them was ſo wounded, in ih 
Engagement with the enemy, that he could not be brought off, he ſhould be 
ot dead, rather than be left alive to fall into the enemies hands; It was not poſſi- 
Nie then, to form a judgment ofthat Inſurrection, the reports about it ered 3 Va= 
oous and uncertain, it being as much magnified by ſome, as it was undervalued 
Wy others; The whole number, that they could reckon on, was four thouſand 
en, but they had not Arms and Clothes for half that number, ſo they uſed 
beſe by turns, while the reſt were leſt at home, to follow their labour; They 
ot the Country all about them in a great fright, and to a vaſt expence; while 
intelligence could be had of their deſigns, and they broke out in ſo many dif- 
rent places, that all who lay within their reach were in a perpetual agitation ; 
was a lamentable thing, that they lay ſo far within the Country, that it was 
Pot pollible'to fend Supplies to them, unleſs the Duke of Savoy ſhould be in a 

ondition to break into Dauphiny ; and therefore Advices were ſent them, to ac» 


I of ſuch Terms as could be had, and to reſerve themſelves for better times. 


Intention. 


24 ured on a march, which Military men faid was the beſt laid, and the beſt exe- remterg join - 
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purine their Laws: upon that they, by a formal Sentence, depoſed him, and de | 
the Throne vacant. . concert with the Lin 95 7 A 
 vith hie Army at ſome diſtance from them, in the neighbourhood of Dana 5 
which aldrmed the Citizens very much; It was believed, that they deligned 
_ _ "chooſe Sobreski, the eldeſt Son of the lat | 
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|  torlook them, while the King of Sweden ſeemed implacable in his oppoſition 
Auguſtus; whoſe. chief co 15 


George our Lord High Admiral, proved in many inſtances very unhappy to u 


protect their Friends by it. 
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e een eee, t au alnathl.c, if # Z 
1 Poland che ſcene Was more embroiled than ever; There Was ſome appen 
1 


N 5 


Jauce of Þ e al wage but it went off in Winter; The old fierce Carding | 
"drew. a Diet to Hara; e it was declared, that their King had broken a 


N of F Wed en, who 


e King, . who then lived at Breſlow \ 


Mia, and being in the Emperor's Dominions, he thought himſelf ſaſer t 

proved to be; "The N45 of Palana N to Saxony in ſome haſte, = 
made may, conelnde, that he. relolved to abandon Poland; but he laid anothy 
deſign, which was executed to his mind, tho” in the ſequel it proved not much t 


his advantage; Sobiesk and his Brother were in a. Correſpondence with the Þ 


in Palau, that oppoſed the King, upon which they ought to have lookey 
their own ſecurity with more precaution : They, it ſcems, apprehended norhi 

where they then were, and ſo diverted themſelves at hunting, and otherwiſe 
their uſual manner; upon this ſome, ſent by the King of Peg, took then 
1 75 Priſoners, and brought them to Dreſden, where they were ſafely kept; wy 
all che Remonſtrances that the Emperor could make, upon ſuch an act of Hogi 
lity;: had no effect, This for a While broke their meaſures 


t Warſaw; Many 


ce was in the Czar : It was ſuſpected, that i 
French had a management in this matter; ſince it was certain that, by the Wari 
Poland, a great part of that Force was diverted, which might otherwiſe hu 
been engaged in the common Cauſe of the great Alliance. All the Advices thy 
we-had from thence agreed in this, that the King of Sweden himſelf was in n 
_ underſtanding with the French, but it was viſible, that what he did, contribute 
not a little to ſerve, their Ends. This was the ſtate of Affairs at Land. 
I turn next to another Element; and to give an account of the Operations 
Sea, where things were ill deſigned, . and worſe executed; The making Prine 


deſigns e on him, he underſtood thoſe matters 
little, and they; ſhelter'd themſelves under his Name, to which a great Sabul 
on was paid; but the Complaints roſe the higher for that: Our main Fleet wil 
ready to go out in Ma, but the Dutch Fleet was not yet come over; ſo Rik 
was ſent. outs to Alarm the Coaſt of France; He linger d long in Port, poi 
771 0 il health; that Churchill was ſent, to command the Fleet; be 
Rock s health returned happily for him, or he thought fit to lay aſide that pn 
tetice, and went to Sea, where he continued a month; but in ſuch a Station, 8 
if bis deſign had been ro keep far from mecting the French Fleet, , which fil 
out at that time; and to do the Enemy no harm, not ſo much as to diſturb the 
quieey by coming acer their Coaſt; at laſt he returned, without having attcny 
ed any thing EH” Pep e 


olved; to ſend a ſtrong Fleet into the Mediterranean; It 
fore they were ready to fail, and they had Orders i 
come out of the. Sreighis, by the end of September - Ever thing was ſo ill ug 
in this Expedition, as if it had been intended, that nothing ſhould be done 
it, beſides en our Merchant Ships; which did not require the tout 
part of ſuch a Force. was {cat to command; when he ſaw. his Inſtrud 
Ons, he N pe to the Miniſtry, that nothing could he 5 from ti 
Voyage: He was ordered to go, and he obeyed his Orders; He got to Leh 
bythe beginning of September. His arrival ſeemed to be of great. conſcqueal 
and the Allies 9 to take courage from it; but they were 2 diſappoint 
of their hopes, when they underſtood, that by his Orders he could only ft 
fe days there : Nor was it caly to imagine, what the deſign of fo great 
expedition could be, or why ſo much Money was thrown away on ſuch a It 
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F , which made us de ſpiſed by our Enemies, while it ovoked our Frien 
who might juſtiy think, they could not depend upon ſuch an Ally, who man 
ed fo great à Force with ſo poor a conduct, as. 1 to hurt their Enemies, 1 
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en. A Squadron was leigt to the Y/e#-Indies, commanded by Graydon ; a man bru- 70 
n in his ways and not well affected to the prefent ſtare of Affairs: The deſign ADA A 
es, to gather all the Forces that we had, Teattered up and down the Plantu- — 9. ny 
arc WW: ions, and with that ſtrength to go and take Placentia, and ſo to drive the Frenob yu, © 
at of the Newfoundland Trade: but the Secret of this was fo ill kept, that it 

ach - commonly talked of, before he failed: The French had timely notice of it, 
dd fent a greater: Force to defend the Place, than he could bring together to 

v ü ttack it. His Orders were preſſing, in particular, that he ſfould not go out of 

nE way, te purſue any of the Enemy's Ships, whom he might ſee: Theſe he 

id der ved fo punctually, that whey he faw a Squadron of four French Men of War 

the Wailing towards Brett, that were viſibly foul, and in no condition to make any 
 tofWrcliftance,/ he ſent indeed one of his Ships to view them, who engaged them, 

arty but Graydon gave the Signal to call him oll, upon which they got fate into ref. 
his was after wards known to be Ds Caf/#'s Squadron, who was bringing Treaſure 

thing dome from Cartbagena, and other Ports of the Feft-Indies, reported to be four 

e nNMillions of pieces of Eight : But tho“ here was a good - loft, yer ſo care 

then fal was the Prince's Council to excuſe every thing, done by ſuch a man, that they 


: ordered an Advertiſement to be put in the Gazette, to juſtify Graydon; in which it 


los ſaid, that 1 he had not ngaged that Fleet. The Orders En 
maß ere indeed ſtrangely given, yet our Admirals had never thought themſelves They returns 
on o bound down to them, but that, upon great occaſions, they might make ſtreteh- 3 | 
at ; cſpecially where: the advantage was viſible, as it was in this caſe : for fines To 

Vari hey were out of the way of new Orders, and new occaſions might happen, which 


Would not be known, when their Orders were given, the nature of the Service 

emed to give them a greater liberty, than was fit to be allowed in the Land 
WScrvice. When he came to the Plantations, he acted in ſo ſavage a manner, as 

be had been ſent rather to terrify, than to protect them: When he had drawn 

ee Forces together, that were in the Plantations, he went to attack Placentia : 

Nut he found it to be ſo well defended, that he did nor think fit ſo mueh as to 

Wake any attempt upon it: So this Expedition ended very ingtoriouſly, and 

ay Complaints of Graydon's Conduct was ſent after bim. 

3 ere was alſo a. great Complaint thro the whole Fleet of their Victualling; Our Fleets 
ee loſt many of our Scamen, who, as was faid, were poiſoned by ill food; and a” ey _ 
Who! great complaints were made of the Victuallers, before the Fleet went one, 

Y yet there was not ſuch care taken to look into it, as a matter of that conſequence 
eſerved: The Merchants did alſo complain, that they were ill ſerved with Con- 

oys, and fo little care had been taken of the Newcaſtle Fleet, that the price of 

(Coals roſe very high: It was alſo ſaid, that there was not a due care had of our 
eamen, that were taken by the Privateers, many of them died by reaſon of their 

==! uſage, while others, to deliver themſelves from that, went into the Freuch 
ecerice. Thus all our Marine Affairs were much out of order, and theſe diſor- 

ers were charged on thoſe, who had the conduct of them; every thing was un- 
proſperous, and that will always be laid heavily on thoſe, who are in the ma- 


It M ragement of Affairs: It is certain, that, in the beginning of this Reign, all thoſe 
crs ho hated the late King and bis Government, or had been diſmiſſed the Service 


him, were ſought. out, and invited into Imployments: ſo it was not to be 
=: pcctcd, that they could be faithful or cordial in the War againſt France. _ 
= Thc Affairs of Scotland come next to he related: A new Parliament was call- The wary 
Wd, and many were choſen to ſerve in it, who were believed to be in ſecret En- of Scand. 
gements with the Court at St, Germains ; The Lords, who had hitherto kept 
ei of Parliament, and were known to be Jacobites, came and qualified them- 
les, by taking the Oaths, to vote in Parliament: It was ſet up for a Maxim, 
WP) the new Miniſtry, that all the Jacobitcs were to be invited home: ſo a Pro- 
mation was iſſued out, of a very great extent, indemnifying all perſons, for 
WP Trcaſons committed before April laſt ; without any limitation of Time for 
heir coming home, to accept of this Grace, and without demanding any ſecu- 
iy of them for the future. The Duke of Qeensbury was ſent down the Queen's 
ommiſſioner to the Parliament: This inflamed. all thoſe who had formerly op- 
Poſed him; They reſolved to oppoſe him ſtill in every thing, and the greater 
part of the Jacobites joined with them, but ſome of them were bought off, as 
Vor. II. ö 5 5 Gg g 2 Was 
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the Reign 


: was ſaid, by him: He, ſeeing ſo ſtrong an oppoſition formed againſt hi | 
-4C died to engage the Presbyterian Party to ſtick to him: and even E 8 


naited againſt him, were ſo apprehenſive of the ſtrength. of chat Intereſt that 
9" likewiſe ſtudied to court them, and were very careful not to give them i 
 umbrage.... By this, all the 8 of the Epiſcopal Party were loſt ; and eye 
— thing relating to the Church did not only continue in the ſame Tate, in which 
Presbytery it was during the former oy but the Presbyterians got a new Law in the 
was confirm- favour, which gave them as firm a ſettlement, and as full a Security, as * 
ed. 4 5 | 1 272 * 
1 could give; for an Act paſſed, not only confirmiag the Claim of Rights, up 
which the Crown had been offered to the late Ring. one of its Articles being „ 
gainſt Prelacy, and for a Parity in the Church, but it was declared High Treaſon to 
endeavour any alteration of it. It had been often propoſed to the late King, ty 
paſs this into an AR, but he would never conſent to it: He ſaid, he had take 
the Crown on the Terms in that Claim, and that therefore he would never make 
a breach on any part of it; but he would not bind his Succeſſors, by making i 
2 perpetual Law. Thus a Miniſtry, that carried all matters relating to ti 
| Church to ſo great a heighth, yet, with other views, gave a fatal Stroke to th 
Episcopal Intereſt in Sen land, ro which the late Ring would never give way 
Debates | The at Debates in this Seſſion were concerning the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
the Sauce. in caſe the Queen ſhould die without Iſſue. They reſolved to give the Prey. 
on to the | rence to that Debate, before they would conſider the Supplies; it was ſoon fe. 
| Crown. ſolved that the Succeſſor to the Crown after the Queen, mould not be the ſi ii 
"D Perſon that was King or Queen of England, unleſs the juſt Rights of the Natio 
ſhould be declared in Parliament, and fully ſettled in an Independance upon Ex. 
1% Intercſts and Councils. After this, they went to name Particulars, which 
by ſome were carried ſo far, that thoſe Expedients were indeed the ſetting up: 
Commonwealth, with the empty Name of a King: for it was pro ſed 11 
the whole Adminiſtration ſhould be committed to a Council, named by Pal 
| ment, and that the BY Nur ſhould be entirely in the Parliament, by which ng 
ſhadow of Power was left with the Crown, and it was an a Nominal Thing; 
But the further earring upon Expedicnts was laid aſide for that Time, only on 
Ad paſs'd, that went a great way towards them: It was declared, that no uo 
cieeding King ſhould have the Power to engage the Nation in 'a War, without 
cConſent of Parliament, Another Act of a ſtrange Nature paſt, allowing the In 
portation of French Goods, which, as was pretended, were to be imported, i 
the Ships of a neutral State. The truth Was, the Revenue was fo cxhauicd, i 
that they had not enough to ſupport the Government, without ſuch help: Th 
who deſired to drink good Wine, and all who were concerned in Trade, ran is Wi 
to it; ſo it was carried, tho with great Oppoſition: The Jacobites alſo wer 
into it, ſince it opened a free Correſpondence with France It was certainly «Wi 
ainſt the publick Intereſt of the Government, in oppoſition to which priue 
tereſt docs often. prevail. The Court of St. Germains, ky ſuch a Dif 
jointing in Scotland, and ſo great an Oppoſition made in Parliament, was fu 
thence encouraged to ſet all their Emiſſaries in that Kingdom at work, to e. 
— both the chief of the Nobility, and the ſeveral Tribes in the Highlands uf 


e ready to appear for them. One Frazier had gone thro' the Highlands th 
former Year, and from thence he went to France, where he preter ed, he hu 
Authority from the Highlanders, to undertake to bring together a Body d 
13000 Men, if they might be afliſted by ſome Force, together with Offcen 
Arms, Ammunition, and Money from France. Aſter he had delivered this M-WM 
ſage, to the Queen at St. Germains, ſhe recommended him to the French Mini- 
practices ters 3 fo he had ſome Audiences of them. He propoſed that 5ooo Men thoulllif 
from France. be ſent from Dunkirk, to land near Dundee, with Arms for 20000 Men; alli 
that 500 ſhould be ſent from Breff, to ſeize on Fort William, which commanddli 
the great Paſs in the Highlands. The French hearkened to all this, but wou 
not venture much upon ſlight Grounds, ſo they ſent him back with ſome othen 
in whom they confided more, to ſee how much they might depend on, and whit 
the Strength of the Highlanders was: "They were alfo ordered, to try whethe 
any of the great Nobility of that Kingdom would engage in the Deſign. 
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Wha 


d Wen theſe dame over, Frazier got himſelf ſectdtly introduced to the Duke 
of Qncenshury, to whom he diſcovered all that had been already tranſacted: And 


ai d fad, der already deeply engaged Duke of Qua 
5 ar liament | | Were Cc enga | © ff 
. A wales to all this, add he ve him a Paſs to go =S 
= che Highlands again, where he found ſome were ſtill we forward, but others 
Vere more reſerved. At his return, he reſolved to go back to France, and pro- 
i WS-miſcd to make a more entire . He put one Letter in the Duke of 

Nane hands, from the Queen at St. Germaius, directed on the Back (but 
by another hand) to the Marquiſs of Abo! The Letter was writ, in ſuch ge- 
Ws ncral Terms, that it might have been directed to any of the great Nobility : 
= And probably he, who. was truſted with it, had power given him to direct 
it to any, to whom de found it would be moſt acceptable For there was no- 
W ching in the Letter, that was particular to any one Perſon or Family; it only 


J Ws mcntioned the Promiſes and Affurances ſent to her by that Lord. This Frazier 
* nad been accuſed of a Nape, committed on a Siſter of the Lord Atbol's, for 


: | revenged of the Lord Athol, who had proſecuted him for that Crime, might put 
his Name on the back of that Letter. It is certain, that the others who were 
= more truſted, and were ſent over with him, avoided his Company, ſo that he 


anc BS vas not made acquainted with that Proceeding. Frazier came up to London in 
"BS Wiatcr, and had ſome Meetings with the practiſing Facobites about the Town, 
BY co whom be | diſcovered his Negotiation : He continued fill to perſuade the 
"ct BS Dake of 9 geensbury of his Fidelity to him: His Name was not told the Queen, 
i for when the Duke of Nuernabury wrote to her an Account of the Diſcovery, he 
1 added, that unleſs ſhe commanded it, he had promiſed not to name the Perſon, 
h br he was to go back to St. Germains, to compleat the Diſcovery. The Queen 
ß dad not ask his Name, but had more regard to what he ſaid, becauſe in the main 
* it agreed with the Intelligence, that her Miniſters had from their Spies at Pa- 


1. The Duke of Qucensbury procured a Paſs for him to go to Holland, but by 


Few Ws another name: For he opened no part of this Matter to the Earl of Nottingbam, 
| 1 == who gave che Paſs. The | my in London ſuſpected Frazier's Correſpondence 
17 vich the Duke of Qucenshury, and gave advertiſement to the Lord Athol, and 
? |S by this means the whole Matter broke out, as ſhall be told afterwards. What 
: | lafluence ſoever this, or any other Practice might have in Scotland, it is certain 
bar the Oppoſition in Parliament grew ſtill greater; and ſince the Duke of N. 
ar bury would not ſuffer them to proceed, in thole ſtrange Limitations upon t 

nen Crown, that had been propoſed, ho the Queen ordered him to paſs the other 
ly - Bills, they would give no Supply; ſo that the Pay of the Army, with the 


WE Charge of the Government, was to run upon Credit, and by this means Matters 
W there were like to come to extremities. A national Humour of rendring them- 


fun {:lves a free and independent Kingdom did fo inflame them, that as they had a 
0 Majority of ſeventy in Parliament; eee capable of the moſt extrava- 
* WE gant things, that could be ſuggeſted to them: The greare part of the Miniſtry 
5 1 vorſook the Duke of Qucensbury in Parliament; both the Earl of Seafield, Lord 
7 A <p ancellor,. rhe Marquiſs of Abel, the Lord-Privy Seal, and Lord Larbet, the 
1" vccretary of State, with all that depended on them, broke off from him: Yet 

upon the Concluſion of the Seſſion, Atbol was made a Duke, and Tarbet was 


We made Earl of Cromarty, which looked like rewarding them for their Oppoſition. 
don after that, the Queen reſolved to revive the Order of the Thiſtle, that had 
or been raiſed by her Father, but was let fall by the late King: It was to be car- 

ned in a green Ribbon, as the George is in a blue, and the Glory was in the 
Form of a St; Andrew's Croſs, with'a Thiſtle in the middle. Argyle, Athol, An- 
= ©2222le, Orkney, and Seafield were the firſt that had it, the number being limit- 
Wh cd to Twelve. And to ſuch a heighth did the Diſorders in that Kingdom riſc, 
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| | he under to diſcover the whole Correſpondence, between St. Germains and 1 


y of the Lords, who . 1 him moſt im theſe. 
5 


which he was convicted and outlawed : So it might be ſuppoſed, that he, to be 


that great Skill and much ſecret Practice ſeemed neceſſary to ſer Matters right Reflections 
chere: The Averſion and Jealouſy towards thoſe, who had been moſt active in on the Con- 
$ the laſt Reign, and the Favour ſhewed to thoſe, who were in King Fames's In- d 
creſts, had an appearance of bringing Matters out of an Exceſs, to a Ta ics 


« - 4 
8 
N * 
1 
v r f Pl 
. S . 


ths AE ++ Thote were fill high \ Diſcontents in Ireland, occafioned by: the behaviow Ji 
of «A 5 Truſtees there. The Duke of Ormomd was the better received, its i 1 
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An Ad paſiculat:- They alſo 


— X 
— — weak. 
— money og 


The His: T ah of wo Reign © 


- Ada ir was much magnified by ect, who intended to-flatter-the Quren, o, , i 
be to ruin her. Tho! the ſame Meafures were taken in Eng/and, res = po 
8 YH 


—— them here than there: Errors might be ſooner an. 
andi caſier — ted not 
2 bur this N a7 

to den on ings, Sreat Dake! of e * 
engro to g, 3 the Bicgut, at the Credit he as n. 
He had begun un Fe of drawing out the Seſſions of Patliament, om wy | is 


ſual leagth; wget — which his Appoititments exhauſted fo much of the the Rerem 
that the reſt of the Miniſters were not paid, and that will always create diſey, 
tent: He truſted entirely to a few Perſons, and his Conduct was — 

- Exceptions ::ſome of thoſe, who had the greateſt Credit with him, were be fa : 
ed to be engaged in a Foreign Intereſt, and his paſſing, or rather p Pom : 
Act, that opened a Correſpondence with France, was confidercd-as a Delign, vi 
ſettle a Commerte there: And "pon: that, his: nue or his Capacity va 
much queſtioned... 


= to that — becauſe he came after the Earl of Roche ger; til 
peated, that he was in all things governed by him; und that he purtucd ti 
Mkaſures, which he had begun to take, of rai new Diviſions in that Ki 
dom: For beſore that Time, the only Diviſion in Ireland was, that of be 
and Iriſh, Proteſtants and Papi iſts: Bar cf lets ar Abimaſity came to be 
there, like that we labour nee Wag and Tory. 15 
. wiſer ſort of the Engliſb reſolved: to: —— this all they could, and to proce 
with Temper and A deraien: : The Parliament there Was opened with Speech 
es and Addreſſes, that carried the Compliments to the Duke of Ormong ſo ſu 
as if no other Peofon beſides himſelt, "conld: have given them that Settl 
which they expected from his Government. The Truſtees: had ed 4 Scandi 


upon that Nation, as if they Fe 1m to ſet up an Independance 5 _ Englani: 
ſo they began the 'Seſfion with a Vote, diſclaimi 8 as falſe and injurion 
They expreſſed on all Occaſions their hatred of the Truſtees and of their Pro. 


ceed they would not preſume to meddle with any thing they had do 
' 2 Act, that had paſs d in England, ch etc Tritt in 15 q 
They offered the neceſſary 4 fies & but took Exceptions to the Accounts, tu 
-were laid before them erved ſome! Errors in them. This begat an Ui 
eaſineſs in the Duke ofa Ormond ;; for tho he was generous, and above all ori 
Practices, yet being a Man of Pleaſure, he was much in the wer of thoſe, ww 
acted under him, and whoſe, Integrity was not ſo clear. One great Defign _ 
the wiſer among "them was, to break the Power of Popery and the Ll WJ 
that the Heads of the [rifo Families had among them: T y enacted the Suce 
ſion of the Crown, to follow the Pattern ler them by England,” in every part 
paſſed an Act concerning Papiſts, ſomewhat like that whid 


ſed ll, a- had paſſed in 2 — three Years before; but with ſome n more effectual Clank 5 ſons, 
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go ro- for the want of Which, we have not yet had any Fruit from that Act: The mi 
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à conſiderable Sum, to be ſent᷑ over to England, to ſupp 


þ was that, which made it look leſs invidious; and yet was more eſſe 
tual, for breaking che De on the Heads of Families: For it was pl 
vided, that all Eſtates ſhould be equally divided among the Children of Papi 
notwithſtanding any Settlements to the contrary, unleſs the Perſons, on wha 
they were ſettled, qualified themſelves by taking the Oaths, and coming to Y 
' Communion of the urch: This { to carry no Hardſhip to the Family ui 
and yet gave hopes of weakning that Intereſt ſo conſiderably, that ts 
ll was offered)to- the Duke of Ormond, Preſſing him, with more than ofa 
-Vehbnivacey to interceed ſo eſſectually, that it: might be returned back under thi 
- Great Seal of England. They — chat the Fapiſts of Ireland had niit 
their Practices, 1 
y recommended by tk 
24 by thoſe, who had a mind 0 


aer to the ſtopping this Bill: It _ over; -w 
Duke of Ormond But it was as 
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TH fig r ab 6 dobphy'cnguged: ith the Emperor, 150 
end was intercecding for Favour to the Proteſtants in his Dominions ; it demed U/ FA 
oe ſeaſonable; and was ſcarce decent, to paſs fo ſevere a Law againſt thoſe of 
Me. his Religion; Tho' this had the leſs Strength, ſince it was very evident, that 


end chat the Emperor could be much concerned for them. The Parliament of 


N all the du Pa ſts were in the French Intereſt, ſo there was no reaſon to appre- 


1 land was fitting When this Bill came over, and Mens Eyes were much ſet on 
ne {fue of ie: So that the Miniſters judged, it was not faſe to deny it : But a 
co Clauſe was added, which they hoped would hinder its being accepted in Ireland. 
icy. That Matter was carried on fo ſecretly, that it was known to none, but thoſe 
0 ju hd were at the Council, till che News of it came from Ireland, upon its being 
el ent thicker : The Clanſe was to this purpoſe, that none in Ireland ſhould be ca- 
ag tie 


ele of any Employment, or of ng Ip the Magiſtracy in any City, who did 
ot qualify chemſelves by receiving the Sacrament, according to the Teſt-Act 
5 in England; which before this time had never been offered to the Iriſb 
Nation. It was hoped by thoſe, who got this Clauſe to be added to the Bill, 

har thoſe in Tre/ard who promoted it moſt, would now be the leſs fond of it, 
een it had ſuch a Weight hung to it: The greateſt part of Uſer was poſſeſſed 
by the Scorch, who adhered ſtifly to their firſt Education in Scorland + And they 
ere ſo united in that way, that it was believed they could not find ſach a 
aber of Men, who would qualify themſelves, as was neceſſary by this Clauſe, 
Wo maintain the Order and Juſtice of the Country. Vet upon this occafion the 
rs Parliament procceded with great Caution and Wiſdom :' They reckoned that 


Inis Act, fo far as it related to Papiſts, would have a certain and great effect, for 
occl cheir: common Security: And that when it was once paſs'd, it would never be re- 


> iWpcaled'; Whereas if great Inconveniencies did ariſe —_ this new Clauſe, it would 

ſo in, be an eaſier thing to obtain a Repeal of it, in a ſubſequent Parliament, either of 

me end or Ireland. So the Act was paſſed, and thoſe who thought they had ma- 

cand ed che Matter with a r 94 wap of Cunning, were outwitted by an Iri/ſb 

loi arliament. However this Artifice, and ſome other things in the Duke of Or- 

ron ns Conduct, put them into ſuch an ill humour, that the Supply Bill was 

r ogged and leſfened by many Clauſes added to it. The Seſſion ended in ſo much 

dons lernt, that it wWas thought that Parliament would meet no more, if the Duke 

then of Ormond was continued in the Government. 1 . 

„ the Thus che Parts of the Government that were thought the moſt eaſily managed, ſealouſies of 
n Ur elan and . had of late been put into fo much diſorder, that it might the Miniſtry. 
ſordid prove no caſy Work to ſet them again in order: The Government was e 

e, bers going, as it were, out of joint: Its Nerves and Strength ſeemed to be 

in nuch {lackened * The truſting and employing, not Ae Tories, but even 

tech rnown Jacobites, as it brought a Weakneſs on the Management, ſo it raiſed a 
ucce-Tcalouſy, chat could not be cafily cured. Stories were confidently vented, and 


pant. / ſome eaſily believed, that the Queen was convinced of the Wrong done her 
wia retended Brother, and that ſhe was willing to put Affairs in the hands of Per- 


ons, who favoured his Succeſſion: It was alſo obſerved, that our Court kept to 
old Civilities with the Houſe of Hanover, and did nothing that was tender or 
il looking that way : Nor were any employed, who had expreſſed a par- 
Wicular Teal for their Intereſts. Theſe things gave great Jealouſy: All that 


s p 
wk ws ſaid in excuſe for truſting ſach Perſons, was, that it was fit once to try if 
ba vod Ulage: would ſoften'them, and bring them entirely into the Queen's Inte- 
to th ets: And Aſſurances were given, that, if upon a trial, the effect hoped for did 
nily or follow, they ſhould be again diſmiſs CCC. | 
at h This was the State of our Affairs when a new Seſſion of Parliament was opened 


November + The Queen, in her Speech expreſſed a great 'Zeal, for carrying on 
ie War, and with relation to the Affairs of Europe? She recommended Union 
Agood Agreement to all her People; ſhe ſaid ſhe wanted Words to expreſs, 
ow carneſtly ſhe deſired this. This was underſtood, as an Intimation of her 


te, that there ſhould be no further Proceeding in the Bill againſt Occaſional 
W-ontormity : Addreſſes full of Reſpect were made to the Queen, in return to 
er Speech; and the Lords, in theirs, promiſed to avoid every thing, that ſhould 
gocalion Diunion or Contention: But nothing could lay the Heat of a — 
whic 
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ion by ſome, who had deſigns, chat were to be denied , 


| 3 iſguiſed, till a proper for owning: them ſhould a A Moti 
LN diſguiſed, till a proper Lime for owning u * A Morion * 


The 
out of 
mour. 


made in the Houſe of Commons, for bringing in che 


* 


agal 


it was carried by a great Majority, that ſuch a 


Conformity. Conformity: Great Oppoſition was made to ws the Court was againſt i 


A won be brought in. 55. 


th new. Draught was formed: In it the Preamble, that was in the former Bill, "a 


left out. The Number beſides. the Family, that made « Conventicle, was e. 
larged from Five to Twelve: And the Fine ſet on thoſe, who went to Conye,, 
ticles, after they had received the Sacrament, beſides the loſs of their Empiy, 
ment, was brought down to Fifty Pound: Theſe were Artiſices, by which 
was hoped, upon ſuch Softnings, once to carry the Bill on any Terms: 


hen that point was gained, it would be eaſy aſterwards to carry other Bill q 
greater Severity. There was now ſuch a Diviſion upon this Matter, that it wy 


Nr in the Houſe of Commons: Whereas before, it went there with 
ſuch a Torrent, that no Oppoſition to it could be hearkened to. Thoſe wy 
oppoſed the Bill went chiefly upon this ground, that this Bill te the Difſentey 
in a worſe Condition than they were before: So it was a Breach made upon th 
'Toleration, which ought not to be done, ſince they had not deſerved it b 
ill Behaviour of theirs, by which it could be pretended that they had forkcite] 
any of the Benefits, deſigned by that Act: Things of this kind could have y 
el but to embroil us with new Diſtractions, and to diſguſt Perſons well 
ſected to the Queen and her Government: It was neceflary to continue the 
PY Quiet, that we were now in, eſpecially in this time of War, in which ey 
tne 


ſevercit of Perſecutors made their Stops, for fear of irritating ill Human 


too much. The old Topicks of Hypocrily, and of the Danger the Church f 
Paſs'd by the in, were brought up again on beha 


of the Bill, and the Bill paſſed in the Hou 
of Commons by a great Majority: And fo it was ſent y to the Lords, when 
it occaſioned one Debate of many Hours, whether the Bill 
and read a ſecond time, or be thrown out: The Prince appeared no more fy 


” 


a Diviſion it 


jority of Twelve, not to give it a ſ 


I be Biſhops were almoſt equally divided: There were two more 


than for it: Among theſe, I had the largeſt ſhare of Cenſute on me, becauſe [A 
ſpoke much againſt the Bill: I knew how the Act of Teſt was carried, as 
been already ſheyn in its proper place: I related that in the Houſe, and the n» WW 


ſhould be entertain 


It, nor did he come to the Houſe upon this occaſion : Some who had voted ſu 3 [Dc 
But rejeted ther into the Deſign'of the Bill, and ſo voted againſt it. Upo | 


bythe Lords was carried, by-a. Reading, bu] 


ny Practices of 'the;Papiſts, of ſetting us of the Church againſt the Diſſenten 2 
and the Diſſenters againſt us by turns, as it might ſerve their ends: I ventum 


to ſay, that a Man might lawfully communicate with a Church, that he though 
had a Worſhip and Doctrine uncorrupted, and 8 ak frequeath 

perfect: I my ſelf had communicated wii 
the Churches of Geneva and Holland ; and ns at the ſame time communicatdi 


with a Church, that he thought more 


with the-Chureh of England: So, tho' the Difſenters were in a Miſtake, as U 


their Opinion, which was the more perfect Church, yet allowing them a Toles | 
tion in that Error, this N be juſtified. -. I was deſired to print vu 
rew many virulent Pamphlets upon my 3 

ach a Fl, 


I faid upon that occaſion, which di 
I anſwered none of them: I ſaw the Jacobites deſigned to raiſe 


among us, as might make it ſcarce poſſible to carry on the War; thoſe who v 
not ſo deep, yet deſigned to make a Breach on the Toleration by gaining ti 
Point: And I was reſolved never to be ſilent, when that ſhould be brought ini 
Debate: For I have long looked on Liberty of Conſcience, as one of the Rigi g 


of Human Nature, antecedent to 2 


Nat which no Man could give up, becaut 
it was not in his own power: And our 


aviour's-Rule, of doing as wc woll 


de done by, ſeemed to be a very expreſs Deciſion to all Men, who would lf : 
the Matter home to their own 2 eience, and judge as they would willingly 


o 


N — r Aa o e ee ; 5. 
I The: Clergy over England, who were generally inflamed with this Matte, 


hu- could hardly forgive the Queen and the Prince, the Coldneſs that they cxpreitil 
Ae — £089 — — 


| 1 1 1 er 
nn e NDuecen AN NE. 15 
, chis occasion: The Lord Goadolpbin did was rn declare; that he thought 1703. 

We he Bill unſeaſoriable;” and that he had done all he could, to hinder irs.being. & = : O, 
ght ia, chat ehe“ he voted to give the Bill à ſecond Reading, that did not, © * 
W-concile the Party to him: They ſer up the Earl of Rachgſter, as the only Man 

3 be depended on, who deſer ved to be the chief Miniſte er. 
= The Houſe of Commons gave all the. why * Ts that were negeſſary, for car- The Com- 
ng on the War: Some tried to tack the Bill againſt occaſional Cont, | 


. 

| rie ormity to mons vote 
e Bill of — . had not Strength to carry it: The Commons ſhew- Il the neceſ- 
Wed «very unuſual Neglect of all chat related to the Fleet, which was wont to pit. 
one of their chief Cares: It Was ſurmiſed, that they ſaw; that if they opened 

ar Door, Diſcoveries would be made of Errors that could neither be juſtiſied nor 
usted; and that theſe muſt come home chiefly to their greateſt Favourites; ſo. 

ey avoided all Examinations, that would probably draw ſome Cenſure on them. 

1 The Lords were not ſo tender: They ound great Fault with the Counſels, Enquiries in- 


iesy wien the ſending Shrve!/ to the Mediterranean, and Graydam to the Mat- to the Con- 
a te 5 Tas And laid all nn Diſcoverics,: that-wete; made to them, with their —— * W e 
ec tions on them, befors the'Queen, in Addreſſes that were very plain, tho 
alen es on eben, before the Queen, in Addreſſes that were. very plain, tho" 
ve I of all due Reſpect: They went on likewiſe, in their Examinations of the 
Or WOutcry made of the Waſte of the publick-[Tregſure in the laſt Reign; they ex- 
15 ige the Earl of -Orford's' Acobunts, which amounted to ſeventeen Millions, A 
10 upon which ſome Obſervations had been made hy the Commiſſioners, for ex= © _ 
mom nining che pablick Accounts; they found them all to be falſe in Fact, or ill! 
Took Tue only Particular, that ſeemed to give —— Colour to Exception, was ve- The Earl ol 
den rr ſtrictly examined: He had victualled the Fleet, while they lay all Winter at s Ac- 


I Cadiz; the Purſers Receipts for the Quantity, that was laid into every Ship, 1 
ere produced, but they had no Receipts of the Spaniards, from whom they had 


1 : EY duglit the Proviſions ; but they had entered the Prices of them in their own 
„ oekes, and theſe were given in upon Oath. - This Matter had been much can- 
on aſſed in the late King's Time, and it ſtood. thus: Rafe), now Earl of Orſord, 


ben he had been ordered to lie at Cadiz, wrote to the Board of Victualling, to 
end one over to provide the Fleet; they anſwered, that their Credit was then 
o low, chat they could not undertake it: ſo he was deſired to do it upon his 


"= Wown Credit. It 3 that no Fleet nor ſingle Ship had ever been victualled 
* cheap, as the Fleet was then by him: It was not the Cuſtom in Spain to give 
en cceipts; but if any Fraud had been intended, it would have been eaſy to have 
dun dt the Spaniards, after they had their Money, to have ſigned any 3 
_ that could have been offered them, for ſwelling up the Accounts; for the Prac- 
Wtices of ſwelling Accounts, in their dealin 1 'own Court, were well 
og Wknown there. Upon theſe Reaſons, the Lords of the Treaſury had paſs'd his 
jar Accounts, and were of opinion that he had done a great Service to the Govern- 
ws rear, in that whole Tranſaction. The Houſe of Lords did now confirm this; 


Wand ordered an Account of that whole Matter to be printed, 7 
The Commons made no progreſs in any Diſcoveries of ill Practices in the Earl 
ef Ranelagb's Office, but concluded that matter with an Addreſs to the Queen, 
Wthat ſhe would order a Proſecution. This was an Artifice to make the Nation 
till think, that great Diſcoveries of Corruption might be made, if carefull 
look d after: It was expected, after ſuch an Outcry as they had made, and at- 
er the expence the Nation was put to, for this Commiſſion, and the extraordina- 
ry Powers that were lodged with the Commiſſioners, that at leaſt ſome impor- 
tant Diſcoverics ſhould have been made by them. 51 


"al | The Commons ſent-up a Bill to the Lords, for continuing the Commiſſion a- 1704 
T nother Year: It was obſerved that an Alteration was made of the Perſons ; ſome A Og 


who expected better Places, got their Names to be left out. The Lords ex- * 
eepted to one Bierly, who was named to be one of the Commiſſioners; becauſe the publick 
be had been a Colonel, and had not yet cleared the Accounts of his own Regi- Accounts loft 
nent: ſo they ſtruck out his Name, and named another; and they added two between the 
more, who were not Members of the Houſe of Commons. The reaſon of this t Houles, 
was, becauſe the Members of that Houſe would not appear before them, to ex- 
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hey would ſend an ahfier;. by of theitiown, bat thisivees ten 
| for eek ent no ſuch Meflage: N ac ught it noceffary, in order to 
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| 5 2 ; Sond tos attend upon t 2 Would be \ealled for, Th 
7 gut 3 - | Comps rejetiecheſe . that this Was of the Nu 
ture n Meney-Bill, and that thereſore l could malte no. Alteratiom 
in iti The Mellage, thar the Commons ſent thædords upon this Head, came came f 
neut the end of the Seſſion, that the Hords could not return . Auſwer toiy 
with the wanne N pcm e 12 50 "Bp RINGS : ſo that t Bl 
. D ede IAR. 
750 The Charge of this ee e to Eight Thouſand Pounds: ry 
| 5 : "the Commiſſſoners made much noiſe, and brought many Perſons before then 
85 RA and. gave great diſturbance'to albthe publiok! Offices, what by 
Attendance on e by * 5 . out al their Books for cheir Peruſal; wif 
= ee 1." Ki notumade aff 8 8 e ar | 
was ponent this wa 2 10q f 0 16 
3 A Diſpute ef A Incident be med during cht Sei ee err /Conſequa 
concerning ces; thb in ie felt t A ie There have been great Cow 
: ag or on plaints long long made, and 4 k have inereaſect much within theſe few Years, d 
of Members f Partiality and Injuſtice in the Elections of Parliament Men, both by The 
of Parla- riff in Counties, and by the returning Office is in Burroughs. In e the 
ment. _ Retuie was made * Conſtables, and it was believed; that they made a bu 
Gai with ſeme of tlie Candidates, and then managed the Matter, O as to be 
ut the Majority ſhould be be the Perſon, to whom they had engaged then 
ſelves; they canvaſſed about the Town, to knom hom the Voters. were ſet, a 
they reſolved to find ſome Pretence for diſabling (thoſe, who: were engaged y 
vote for other Perſons than their Friends, that they might be ſure to have th 
Majority in their on hands. And when this Matter came to be Examined by 
the Houſe of Commons, they gave the Election always for him who was reckay 
ed 7 the Party of the Majority, in a manner ſo barefaced, that they were ſear 
| 40 of oountenance, when they ere charged for  Injuſtices i in judging Election 
not eaſy to find a Remedy, to ſuch a crying Abuſe, of which all ſides it 
5 turns, as ; they Happened to be depreſſed, had made great Complaints; bi 
when they came to be the Majority, ſeemed to have for 2 all, that they hai 
Irmerly crycd out on. Sorne few excuſed this, on the Topick of Retaliation 
the ey faid, « they had dealt with others as chey had dealt ith them, or thei 
Friends. At laſt an Action was: brought againſt the Conſtables of Avleshury, 
the Suit of one, Who had been always admitted to vote in former Election 
but va denled it ih che laſt Rile&ion.” This was tried at the Afﬀezes, and it wy 
found there. by the jury, that the Conſtables had denied him a Right, of whid 
he was undoubtedly in poſſeſſion, ſo they were to be caſt in Damages; butt 
as moved in the Queen's Bench, to quaſh all the Proceedings in that Mata 
fince no action did lie or had ever been brought upon that account. Pl 
"Gould and Powis were of opinion, that no Hart was done the Man; that t 
idging of Elecxions belongedto oe Houſe of Commons; that as this Action 
Rt of its kind, ſo if it was allowed, it would bring on an Infinity of Sun 
and put all che Officers, concerned in that Matter upon great Miſſiculties: Loo 
Chief Juſtice Holt, tho? alone, yet differed from the reſt; he thought this wa: 
Matter of the greateſt Importance, both to the whole Nation in general, and 088 
every Man in his own particular; he made a great Difference between an Ef 
205 of a Member, and a Right to vote in it; che Houſe of Commons were tf 
of the former, whether-it was rightly managed or not, without Bi 
= Fraud or Violehee; but the Right of voting in an Election, was an olg 
Right founded either on a Frechold of F orty Shillings arycar in the Cor 
181 2 Butgageland, or upon a Preſcription, or by Charter, in a Bu 
Tough: Theſe were all legal Titles, and as ſuch were triable in a Court of L 1 
N of Parliament "Were: * and by reaſon of theſe, 4 Had ot 
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ns have Ga „ Wag. d he could not be heard to com- 

» Slain to. Te. Saufen in his own, Particular, he was denied a 


„ ote, ſince he = not mak any. Ac ti to the Return; 75 he muſt bear 
. F without a. Remedy, if he could not al it into a Court of Law. 
mT ot x ing in an 8 was * been of all the Rights of an Eugliſt- 
bis ne by t 75 was repteſented arliament; the Hobſe of Commons 
* ief to 2 Man Tae En nor 1 7 550 Rd, 
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and 


a heſe lender, by this —— that ſeemed to be given to t c e Officers 550 
ok the Sel.” 


tio WW After a long Debate, it was carried by a great Majority. to ſet aſide the Order The Lords 
thet | * the Queen' Bench, and to give Judgment according to the Verdict given at Judge 4 
551 ie Aſſises. This gave great Offence to the Houſe of Commons, who paſſed N 


F ery high Votes upon it, againſt the Man of Aylesbary, as guilty of a Breach Aae 
beir Prixil iges, — A'S, all others who ſhould for the wa Wks bring any ſuch 12 
its into Courts of Law; and likewiſe againſt all Council, Attorneys and others, 
Who ſhould aſhft in any ſuch Suits ; and they affirmed, that the Whole Matter re- 
ag to Elections belonged onl to them: yet they did not think fit to ſend for 
e Man, who had ſued, or rath er in whoſe Name the Suit was carried on; fo 
ey let the Matter as to him fall, under a ſhew of Moderation and Pity „ and 
it reſt upon thoſe general Votes. The Lords on their part ordered the Wyole | 
3 _ of the Caſe to be drawn aps and rinted, which was 4 ne with much Learn- 
W e 0 ; they alfo aſſerted the Right, that all the People of England 

d, to ſcek'for Juſtice in 7 of Law, upon all ſuch Occaſions; and that 
The one of De y their Votes, ſtruck at the Libexties of the People, 
the Law of England, and at RE Judicature of the Houſe of Lords; and Mie 

£ ordered the 1 Keeper to pad 2 Copy of the Caſe, and of their Votes to al 
ee Shcriffs of Eugland, to — * . to all the Burroughs in their Coun- 
„ The Houſe of Commons was much provoked with this, but they coul 
5 0 hinder it; che Thing was po pular, and the Lords got great Credit, by t 
udgment they gave, Sick let the Peo cope of England ſee, how they might be 
W Fe for the 1 if. they tho! meet with the Injuſtice, t che Partialit 
en and other ill Practices, that had appeared of late in Elections, even beyond th 
rid V o x. II 112 Examples 
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1704 Examples of former Times. This my prove a Reſtraint on the Officers, now 


2 


G that they ice they are liable to be ſue 
mons cannot cover them. ons e eee ee ee eee e ee 
The * "During the Seffion' and on her own Birth- day, which” was the ſixth of h. 
gave the bryuary, the Queen ſent a Meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, ſignifying her Pur. 
Teh and poſe, to apply that Branch of the Revenue, that was raiſed out of the Firg, 
hot Ms Frults | enths, payed by the Clergy, to the encreaſe of all the ſmall Bene. 
nefit of the fices in the Nation: This Branch was an Impoſition, begun by the Popes, iy 
poor Clergy. the Time of the Holy Wars, and it was raiſed as a Fund to ſupport thoſe þ,, 
| pEditions : But when "Taxes are once raiſed by ſuch an Arbitrary Power, as th, 
Popes then aſſumed, and after there has been a Submillion, and the Paymeny 
have been ſettled into a Cuſtom, they are always continued, even after the Pr. 
tence, upon which they were at firſt raiſed, ſubſiſts no more: So this became: 
ſtanding Brunch of the Papal Revenue, till Henry the Eighth ſeemed reſolved » i 
take it away : It was firſt aboliſhed for a Year, probably to draw in the Clergy 
to conſent the more willingly to a Change, that delivered them from ſuch bea 
Impoſitions: But in the ſucceeding Seſſion of Parliament, this Revenue wa, ,. il 
gain ſettled as Part of the Income of the Crown for ever. It is true, it was th i 
mbre caſily born, becauſe the Rates were ſtill at the old Value, which in ſon: Wi 
Places was not the tenth, and in moſt not above the fifth Part of the true Value: 


And the Clergy had been often'threatened with a new Valuation, in which th 
Rates ſhould be rigorouſly ſet to their full Exrent. F 
The Tenths amounted to about 1 1000 J a year, and the Firſt-Fruits, whic 
were more caſual, roſe one Year with another, to 5000 J. ſo the whole amount. 
ed to between Sixteen and r DS Pounds a- year: This was 10. 
brought into the Treaſury, as the other Branches of the Revenue; but the N. 
ſhops, who had been the Vope's Collectors, were now the King's, fo Perſonz i 
fayour obtained Aſſignations on them, for Life or for a Term of Years : This 
had never been applied to any good uſe, but was ſtill obtained by Favourite 
for themſelves Fs their Friends: And in King Charles the Second's Time, i 
went chiefly among his Women and his Natural Children. It ſeemed frang; 
that While che Clergy had much Credit at Court, they had never repreſented thy 
as Sacrilege, unleſs it was applied to ſome Religious Purpoſe, and that duriy 
Archbiſhop Laud's Favour with King Charles the Firſt, or at the Reftauratia 
of King Charles the Second,” no Endeavours had been uſed to u. thi 
to better Uſes : Sacrilege was charged on other things, on very ſlight Grounds 
but this, Which was more viſible, was always forgot —  _. © + 
When 1 wrote the Hiſtory of the Reformation, I conſidered this Matterb 
particularly, that I ſaw here was a proper Fund, for providing better Subli 
_ tence to the poor Clergy ; we having among us ſome Hundreds of Cures, thit 
have not of certain Proviſion Twenty Pounds a-year; and ſome Thouſands 
that have not Fifty : Where the Encouragement is ſo ſmall, what can it be e- 
pected, Clergymen ſhould be? It is a crying Scandal, that at the ReſtauratiulM 
of King Charles the Second, the Biſhops and other Dignitaries, who raiſed mud 
above a Million in Fines, yet did fo little this way: I had poſſeſſed the lit 
Queen with this, ſo that ſhe was fully reſolved, if ever ſhe had lived to ſec Pear 
and Settlement, to have cleared this Branch of the Revenue, of all the Aſſigns 
tions, that were upon it, and to have applied it to the Augmentation of {mul 
Benefices. This is plainly infinuated, in the Eſſay that I wrote on her Meme 
ry, ſome time after her Death. I laid the Matter before the late King, wh 
there was a 8 age of Peace, as a proper Expreſſion both of his Thanktulad 
to Almighty God, and of his Care of the Church; I hoped that this might hun 
gained the Hearts of the Clergy : It might at leaſt have put a ſtop to a grout 
es Clamour raiſed againſt him, that he was an Enemy to. the Clergy, which be 
gan then to have a very ill effect on all his Affairs. He entertained this ſo well,th 
8 me to ſpeak to his Miniſters about it: They all approved it, tl 


ls 


Lord Somers and the Lord Halifax did it, in a moſt particular manner: But tv 
Earl of Sunderland obtained an Aſſignation, upon two Dioceſes, for Two Thor 
ſand Pound a-year for two Lives; ſo nothing was to be hoped for aftcr _ > 
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5 had ſpoken often of it to the Lord Godolpbin. 
= This Time was 


nons, ſome of the Whigs, particularly Sir Jobn Holland and Sir. Fo/eph 


uss violently oppoſed by Mſtrave, and other Tories, who ſaid the Cler 
3 ** to be Ke al Pat Dependance on the Crown. ants 87 


: this 
it to the uſe for which ſhe now gave it: They added to this a Repeal of the 


Statute of Mortmain, ſo far as that it might be free to all Men, either by Deed 


or by their laſt Wills, to give what they thought fit towards the augmenting of 
neaefces: It was ſuggeſted, how truly I cannot tell, that this Addition was 
nade in hope that it would be rejected by the Lords, and that the Scandal of 
Wlofing the Bill might lie on them. Ir occaſioned a great Debate in the Houſe of 
. : It was ſaid, that this Law was made and kept up even during the Times 
Popery, and it ſeemed not reaſonable to open a Door to Practices upon dy- 
Men. It was anſwered, that we had not the Arts of affrighting Men by the 


— of 
n 


ye fr * 


tiſed, it was very reaſonable to reſtrain Prieſts from thoſe Artifices, by which 
Whey had ſo enriched their Church, that without ſome ſuch effectual Checks they 
Vould have ſwallowed up the whole Wealth of the World, as they had indeed 
ia England, during Popery, made themſelves Maſters of a full third part of the 
Nation. The Bi ops were ſo zealous and unanimous for the Bill, that it was 


wi carried and paſſed into a Law. The Queen was pleaſed to let it be known, that 
rig che firſt: Motion of this Matter came from me : Such a Project would have been 
tio much magnified at another time; and thoſe, who had promoted it, would have 


E- haps choſen, to pacify the angry Clergy, who were diſ- 
catisfied with the Coare, 2 began — Tn of the Danger the Church wass 
n. as much as they had done during the former Reign: This extraordinary Mark | 
or the Queen's Picty and Teal for the Church, produced many Addrefles, full 
or Compliments, but it had not yet had any great effect, in ſoftening the Tem- 

1 — of peeviſh Men. When the Queen's Meſſage was brought to the Houſe of 


| | Ye moved that the Clergy might be entirely freed from that Tax, ſince they 


> as heavy a ſhare of other Taxes ; and that another Fund might be raiſed of 
tte ſame Value, out of which ſmall Benefices might be augmented : But this 


1 
i Terrors of Purgatory, or by Fables of Apparitions : Where theſe were prac- 


the been looked on as the trueſt Friends of the Church: But this did not ſeem to 
ah make any great Impreſſion at that time; only it produced a Set of Addreſſes, 
from all the Clergy of Englana, full of Thanks and juſt Acknowledgments. 5 


| _ 
4 this Matter very fally:before ebe preſent Queen, in the King's time, and 1704 


n the Queen's Meſſage, a Bill was brought in, enabling her to alienate An A& paſ- 
— the Revenue, and to create a Corporation by Charter, to apply ſed about it. 


er I come now, in the laſt place, to give the Relation of the Diſcoveries made A Plot dic 
bi of a Plot, which took up much of the Lords Time, and gave occaſion to many covered. 


tht ſbarp Reflections, that paſs'd between the two Houſes in their Addreſſes to the 
nds Queen. - About the ſame time that the Story of Frazier's Paſs and Negotiations 
: co began to break out, Sir Foby Macclean a Papiſt, and the Head of that Tribe or 
ia Clan in the Highlands and Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, came over from France in a 


little Boat, and landed ſecretly at Folkflon in Kent He brought his Lady with 
him, tho' ſhe had been delivered of a Child, but eleven days before. e Was 
taken, and ſent up to London; and it ſeemed, by all Circumſtances, that he came 
over upon ſome important Deſign : He 2 at firſt, that he came only to 
eo thro' England and Scotland, to take the Benefit of the Queen's general Par- 
don there: But when he was told, that the Pardon in Scotland was not a good 
Warrant to come into England, and that it was High- Treaſon to come from 
France, without a Paſs, he was not willing to expoſe hi 
the Law: So he was prevailed on to give an account of all that he knew, con- 


ſame time taken up upon his Information, and ſome upon Suſpicion: Amon 
W theſe there was one Keith, whoſe Uncle was one of thoſe, who was moſt truſte 
by the Court of St. Germains, and whom they had ſeat over with Frazier, to 
bring them an account of the Temper the Scoteh were in, upon which they might 
depend. Keith had been long at that Court, he had free Acceſs both to th 
, I Queen and Prince, and hoped they would have made him Under Secretary for 
We Scotland; for ſome time, he denied that he knew any thing, but afterwards he 


elf to the Severity of 
eerning the Negotiations between France and Scotland. Some others were at the 
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to deal with his Uncle to come and diſcover all he knew, and pretended then 
Wales ſhould reign after the Queen. Ferga/on offered. himſelf to make great hy, 
. ſome into a Plot, which he had framed and intended to di 3 as ſoon as N 


Huury the Sixth had, to reign during her Life. - When I heard this, * 


vas no manner of doubt of that: But tho” I could not but reflect oſten on thy Ef 


tended he was now for High Church, but many believed him a Papiſt: Ther 


the Earl of Melfort, and then to the Earl of Midaletoum; he had carried on 
from France the Letters and Orders, that gave riſe to the Earl of Dundee's breil. 


ſign againſt the Queen; but when he was ſhewed Fra 


of Suſſex ; one of theſe, Boucher, was a chi | 
| Family, who was then going to Spain, but it was ſuſpected that this was a Blu 


was ſent on great Deſigns, and ſuſpecting a Remiſſneis in the Miniſtry, in look 


De His mo vofthe\Reign 


coufeſſac he wal melde acquainted with Frazier's Tranfactiona, and he undertoal 


was no other Deſigu among them, but to lay Matters ſo, that the Prince g 
coveries: He ſaid Frazier was imployed by the Duke of Qgeensbury, to decoy 


had drawn many into the Guilt ; He-affirmed that there was no Plot among jj, 
Jarcobites, who — glad to ſee one of the Race of the Staarts on the Things 
And they deſigned, when the State of the War might diſpoſe the Queen to, 
Treaty with * get ſuch Terms given her, as King Stephen and Ki 

but remember what the Duke of Atbal had faid to myſelf, ſoon after the Queer, i 
coming to the Crown: I ſaid, I hoped none in Scotland thought of the Prince & : 


ales He anſwered, he knew none that thought of him as long as the Qua i | 
lived: I replied, that if any thought of him after that, I was ſure the Que i 
would live no longer, than till they thought their Deſigns for him were wy 


laid: But he ſeemed to have no er 0. of that. 1 preſently told th 
Queen this, without naming the Perſon, and ſhe anſwered me very quick, then 


Diſcourſe, yet ſince it was ſaid to me in Confidence, I never = of it to u 
one Perſon, during all the Enquiry, that was now on foot: But I think it tos 
material not to ſet it down here. Ferguſon was a Man of a ee Charade: 
Upon the Revolution he had a ery good Place given him, but his Spirit was 6 
turned to Plotting, that within a few Months after he turned about, and he h 
been ever fince the boldeſt and moſt active Man of the Jacobite Party: He pr. 


was Matter of Treaſon ſworn both againſt him and Keith, but there was only on 
Witneſs to it. 1 VVV | 
At the ſame time Lindſey was taken up; he had been Under-Secretary fir | 


ing out, the Year-after the Revolution; and he had been much truſted at & 
Germains; he had a ſmall Eſtate in Scotland, and he pretended, that he took h 
Benefit of the Queen's Pardon, and had gone to Scotland to ſave that; and bein N. 
ſecured by this Pardon, he thought he might come from Scotland to England; bu 
he cpuld pretend no colour for his coming to Englaud; fo it was not doubted, Wil 
durch he came hither to manage their Correſpondence and Intrigues. He pr 


- tended he knew of no Deſigns againſt the Queen and her Government; and th FS, 


the Court of St. Germains, and the Earl of Midaletoun I had no D. 
a ers Commiſſion to bei 
Colonel, ſigned by the pretended King, and counterſigned Midaletoun, he ſeem iS 
amaxed at it; he did not pretend it was a Forgery, but he ſaid that things d 
that kind were never communicated to him.. - 
At the ſame time, that theſe were 8 others were taken on the Ca 
Officer in the Duke of Beruicti 


to cover his going to Scotland; the Houſe of Lords apprehended, that this Mu 
ing after an e Te ve who came from France, they made an Addreß u 
the Queen, that Boucher might be well look d to; they did alſo order Sir Jai 
Macclean to be brought before them; but the Queen, ſent them a Meſſage, tu 
Macclean's Buſineſs was then in a Method of Examination, and that ſhe did no 
think fit to alter that, for ſome time: But as for Boucher, and thoſe who ven 
taken with him, the Earl of Nottingham told the Houſe, that they were brougt 
up, and that they might do with them as they pleaſed; upon that the Houk 
ſent back Macelean, and ordered the Uſher of the Black Rod to take the otht! 
Priſoners into his Cuſtody, and they named a Committee of ſeven Lords to er-: 
mine them. At this time, the Queen came to the Parliament, and acquaint! 
both Houſes, that ſhe had unqueſtionable Proofs of à Correſpondence _ | ng 
A LITE 1-44 ˖ Sp.” | N U ann - ö 
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* as and Scotland, with which ſhe would acquaint them, when the Examinati- 1704 
e of ——— were in an ill humour againſt the Lords, and ſo vey were glad Diſputes be- 
Do find Occaſions to vent it: They thought the Lords ought not to have entred 9 1 
cor WE. 00n this Examination; they complained of it as of a new and unheard of thing, in Addreſſes 
s in an Addreſs to the Queen 3 they ſaid It was an Invaſion of her Prerogative, to the Queen. 
the Which they defired her to exert, This was a Proceeding without à Precedent; 
ne; the Parliamentary Method was, when one Houſe was offended with any thing 


223 


toi one in che other, Conferences were demanded, in which Matters were freely de- 
dg bated; to begin an Appeal to the Throne was new, and might be managed, by 
loo Wan ill-deſigning Prince, ſo as to end in the Subverſion of the whole Conſtitution; 
end it was an amazing thing, to ſee a Houſe of Commons affirm, in fo publick a 
« manner and fo PRI, that the Lords taking Criminals into their own Cuſto- 
den dy, in order to an xamination, was without Warrant or Precedent ; when 
wen there were ſo many Inſtances, freſh in every Man's Memory, eſpecially fince the 


lime of the Popiſh Plot, of Precedents in both Houſes, that went much further; 
the of which a full 5 has been made, and a long Liſt of them was read in the 
ben Houſe of Lords. That did not a little confound thoſe among them, who were 
thr believed to be in a ſecret Correſpondence with the Houſe of Commons; they 


— em, in what they had done, of which they were in great doubt before. 
Ger: The Lords upon this made a very long Addreſs to the Queen, in which they 
u complained of ws ill Uſage they had met with from the Houſe of Commons 3 


Wounded on the Law and Practice of Parliament, and no way contrary to the Du- 


ons was ſuch, on this occcaſion, as if they had no mind that Plots ſhould be 


& "narrowly looked into; no Houſe of Parliament, and indeed no Court of Judica- 
ore ure, did examine any Perſon, without taking him into their own Cuſtody, during 
cat uch Examination; and if a Perſon's being in Cuſtody muſt reſtrain a Houſe of 
. Parliament from examining him, here was a Maxim laid down, by which bad Mini- 
ers might cover themſelves from any Enquiry into their ill Practices, only by ta- 
ing Wing the Perſons, who could make Diſcoveries, into Cuſtody : The Lords ab ſet 
by orth the ill Conſequences that might follow, upon one Houſe of Parliament car- 
Yel Hing their Complaints of another to the Throne, without taking firſt the pro- 


i per Method of erences: This Addreſs was drawn with the utmoſt Force, as 


y and Reſpect they owed the Queen: The Behaviour of the Houſe of Com- 


ere ſorced to confeſs, that they ſaw the Lords had clear Precedents to juſtiiy | 


| g they uſed none of thoſe hard Words, that were in the Addreſs made againſt them 
the Houſe of Commons, yet they juſtified every Step they had taken, as 


tuell as Beauty and Decency of Stile; and was reckoned one of the beſt Pieces 
De f its kind, that were in all the Records of Parliament. The Queen, in her 
i Anſwer, expreſſed a great Concern to ſee ſuch a Diſpute, between the two 
JJ ane oo nn odio” ee 
a Boircher, when he was examined, would confeſs nothing; he ſaid, he was wea- 


b y of living ſo long out of his Country, and that having made ſome Attempt to 


Col obtain a Paſs, when that was denied he choſe, rather than to live always a- 
ih road, to come and caſt himſelf upon the Queen's Mercy; it did not ſeem rea- 
gin onable to believe this; ſo the Lords made an Addreſs to the Queen, that he 
Ma night have no hopes of Pardon, till he was more ſincere in his Diſcoveries z and 
ob; ehe y prayed that he might be proſecuted on the Statute: He confeſſed his Crime, 


4 ond was condemned, but continued ſtill denying, that he knew any thing; few 
ald believe this; yet there being no ſpecial Matter laid againſt him, his Caſe 
tha vas to be pitied; he proved, that he had ſaved the Lives of many Priſoners, 
| no during the War of Ireland, and that during the War in Handers, he had been 


eery careful of all Eugliſb Priſoners: When all this was laid before the Lords, 
, ” 2 think fit to carry the Matter farther, ſo he was reprieved, and that 
About ce end of January, the Queen ſent the Examinations of the Priſoners 
co the two Houſes ; the Houſe of Commons heard them read, but paſs'd no 
Judgment upon them, nor did they offer any Advice to the Queen, upon this 
Woccalion; they only ſent them back to the Queen, with Thanks for communica- 
ting them, and for her Wiſdom and Care of the Nation: It was thought ſtrange, 
| 0 L. II. K k k 2 to 
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f Queen AN N EK. 


vpos theſe Obſervations thoſe Lords, ho were not ſatisfied with the Earl of 1 
WE Norringham's Paper, intended to have paſſed a Cenſure upon it, as imperfect: It A 
as ſald, in the Debate that followed upon this Motion, either Macclean was 
ed, ho was to command the Army to be ſent into Scotland, or he was not; 
ede was asked the Queſtion, and had anſwered it, then the Earl of Nottingham 
d not ſerved the Queen or uſed the Parliament well, fince he had not put it in 
e Paper; if it was not asked, here was great Remiſſneſs in a Miniſter, when it 
es confeſſed, that the ſending over an Army was in conſultation,” not to ask 
bo was to command that Army. Upon this Occaſion, the Earl of Torrington 
ade ſome Reflections, that had too deep a Venom in them: He ſaid, the Earl 
of Nottingham did prove, that he had often read over the Paper, in which he had 
er don Macc/ean's Confeſſion, in his hearing; and had asked him, if all he had 
conſeſſed to him was not . ſet down in that Paper; to Which he always an- 
oered, that every thing he had ſaid was contained in it. Upon this, that Earl 
obſerved, that Macclean, having perhaps told his Whole Story to the Earl of 
een bam, and finding afterwards, that he had writ ſuch a deſective Aceount 
of it, * had reaſon to conclude, (for he believed, had he been in his condition, 
ee ſhould have concluded ſo himſelf,) that the Earl of Nottingham had no mind, 
at be ſnhould mention any thing, but what he had writ down, and that he de- 
Wired chat the reſt might be ſuppreſſed: He could not judge of others but by him- 
; if his Life had been in danger, and if he were interrogated by a Miniſter of 
tate, who could do him either much Good or much Hurt, and if he had made 
Ws full: Diſcovery to him, but had obſcrved that this Miniſter, in taking his Con- 
eon in Writing, had omitted r he l that, 
m Intimation that he was to ſpeak of theſe things no more; and ſo he believ- 
ed he ſhould have ſaid it was all, tho' at the ſame time he knew it was not all, 
at he had ſaid. It was hereupon moved, that Macclean might be ſent for and 
cterrogated, but the Party was not ſtrong enough to carry any thing of that 
ind; and by a previous Vote it was carried, to put no queſtion concerning the 
A ͤũc⅛⁰ C ß ͤ 
= The Lords were highly offended with Ferguſon's Paper, and paſs'd a ſevere 
Vote againſt thoſe Lords, who had received ſuch a ſcandalous Paper from him, 
and had not ordered him to be proſecuted upon it; which they directed the At- 
Wtorney=General to do. It was apparent, there was a Train of dangerous Nego- 
istions, that paſſed between Scotland and Sr. Germaine, tho“ they could not pe- 
ertrate into the Bottom and Depth of it: And the Deſign of Keith's bringing 
his Unele, was managed ſo remiſsly, that it was generally coneluded that it 
du vas not in earneſt deſired it ſhould ſucceed. During theſe Debates, one very ex- 
raordinary thing happened: The Earl of Nettingham did, upon three or four 
ccaſions, affirm, that ſome things had been ordered in the Cabinet Council, 
it which the Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſbire, who were likewiſe of that Council, | 
id not agree with him in. Ts )) HG 289 t) ons het oo . 
; Alter all theſe Examinations and Debates,” the Lords concluded the whole The Lords 
Natter, with voting that there had been dangerous Plots between ſome in Scot- Opinion up- 
444 and the Court of France and St. Germains; and that the Encouragement of . 
his Plotting came, from the not ſettling the Succeſſion to the Crown of Scotland, ter. 
ache Houle of Hanover. Theſe Votes they laid before the Queen; and promiſ- 
e, that when this was done, they would endeavour to promote rhe Unicn of 
We two Kingdoms, upon juſt and reaſonable Terms. ene IBRD 13 2, 

This being ended, they made a long and vigorous Addreſs, in anſwer to that An Addrefi 
bich the Commons had made againit them: They obſerved how uneaſy the juſtifying tie 
—_nmons had been at the whole Progreſs of their Inquiry into this Matter, and e 
taken Methods to obſtruct it all they could; which did not ſhew that Zea!!! 
er the Queen's Safety, and the Preſervation of the Nation, to which all Men 


— 


pretended : They annexed to their Addreſs, a Liſt of many Precedents, to ſhew 


— 


hat good Warrants they had for every Step they had made: They took not 

Fe Examination to themſelves, ſo as to exclude others who had the ſame Right, 

d might have done it as well as they, if they had pleaſed: Their Proceedings 

d been Regular and Parliamentary, as well as full of Zeal and Duty tothe © 

. e 2 made ſevere Obſervations on 8 the Proceedings in the Houſe 
or I. ” | | of 
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226 The Hisronvafieby Reign 


1 As | %4z of Commons; paiticulafly-on-their-not ordering Writs to be iſſued out ſor N. 
R | 1 * Burroughs, — to new Elections, when they, upon pretence of role F, 
| 7 tion, had votcd an Election yoid;; which had been practiſed of late, whers 1 
„ uus viſible: chat the Election would not fall on the Perſon they favoured, 7," 
charged thisas a Denial of Juſtice, and of the Right that ſuch Burroughs hl 1 
1 be tepreſented in Parliament, and as an arbitrar and illegal way of Proceed 1 
SN bie Addrels:was 3 with great Care much Force. T beſe Aa 1 
0 were drawn by the Lord Somers, and were read over and conſidered and coral I 
| ed very critically, by a few. Lords, among whom I had the honour to be cally. 
| ; 3 for ones This, with che other Papers that were publiſhed. by the Lords, mad 
_ Impreſſion on the Body of the Nation: For the difference that was bene 
ES theſe, and thoſe publiſhed. by the Houſe of Commons, was indeed ſo vitible, », WM 
1 1 it dick not admit of any Compariſon, and was confeſſed even by thoſe who v 
in A for An Ac peſſed in chis n, Which may be of great advantage to 
rer if ane otherwiſe,” ſince it is only enacted for one Year, it will no vl 
ol much uſe: It impowers the Juſtices of Peace, or any three of them, to W 
up ſuch idle Perſons, as have no Gallings nor Means of Subſiſtence, and to du 
ver them to the Officers of the Army, upon paying them the Levy Money, M 
is allowed far making Recruits: The Methods of raiſing theſe hitherto, by dm 
ing and other bad Practices, . were zuſtly odious, ſo they were now ſo wi 
known, that they were no more of any effect: So that the Army could not wi 
recruited, but by the help of this AQ. And if this is well „it will 
prove of great advantage to the Nation; ſince by this means, they will be 4; 
vered from many vicious and idle Perſons, who are become a Burthen to tal 
Country: And indeed there was of late Years ſo great an Enereaſe of the zou 
that their Maintenance was become in moſt Places a very heayy Load, and ve b1i 
mqunted to the full half 12 Taxes. The Tory in both, Houſes, til 
had been albalong cold and backward in the War, g's this Act with unuſul ce 
Vehemence; they pretended Zeal for the publick Liberty, and the Freed 
of Perſdu, tp which, by the Conſtitution, they ſaid every Eugliſpman hut 
| Right; which: they thought could not be given away, but by: a legal l 
| ment, and for ſome: Crime. They thought this put a Power in the hands oh 
Thus Men, that ſeemed engaged to an Intereſt, that was deſtructive to all L 
V could yet make uſe of that ſpeeious pretenee, to ſerve their Purpoſc. M 
Act paſs d, and has been continued from Ver to Year, with a very good cir 
Only a viſble Remiſſneſs appears in ſome Juſtices, who are ſecretiy influena pal 
An Addreſs The chief Qbjettion made to it in the Houſe of Lords was, that the Juſtin 
che Fifties, of Peace had been pur in and put out, in ſo ſtrange a manner, evet ſince Hri 
of 3 had the Great Seal, that they did not deſerve ſo great a Power ſhould be c 
mittecktto them: Many Gentlemen, of good Eſtates, and ancient Families, had buff 
dl late put out of the Commiſſion, for no other viſible Reaſon; bur becauſe ti 
i ar had gon 1 heartily to the Revolution, and had continued: zealous for the bt 5 
Ning This ſeemed done on deſign to mark them, and to leſſen the Intereſt tu 
5 had in the Electiotis of Members of Parliament: And at the fame time, Meni 
no Worth nor Eſtate, and known: to be ill-aſſected to the Queen's Title, andi 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion, were put in, to the great Encouragement of ill: deſigia 
Mien All was managed by ſecret Accuſations, and Characters that were very p 
| 6 5 40 Mie tially given. Hiright was a Tealot to the Party, and Was become very except 


Dort; T never heard him charged; for any thing but great ſlowneſs, by wid 
the Chantery was become one of the heavieſt - Grievances of the Nation. M8 
Addreſs was made to the Queen, complaining of the Commiſſions of the Pei 
in which the Lords delivered their Opinion, that ſuch as would not ſerve, or i 
i | under the late King, were not fit to ſerve her Majeſty. {+17 £614 1 5 5 
The il! With thische Seſſſon of Parliament was brought to a quiet Concluſion, aſu 
= * Temper of much Heat and 2 great deat of Contention between the two Houſes: 
Wi ©. cally of the” 0 H Selz ni ai O02 10 HO! 09 SNONEVISNGD 272, 5 ob6m y207 7: he ſee 
Clergy. = | 1 2455 +29 Vo 
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Qed; as ſhe/thinked them for the Supplies, ſo the again recommended Union 
+ Moderation'to them. Theſe Words, which had hitherto carried fo good a 
ound; that all ſides pretended to them, were now become ſo odious to violent 
iea, that even in Sermons, chiefly at Oxford, they were arraigned as importing 
ewbat, thar was unkind” to the Church, and that favoured the Diflenters : 
rue Houſe of Commons had, during this Seſſion, loſt much of their Reputa- 
on, not only with fair and e Judges, but even wieh thoſe, Who were 
ot inclined to fuvour them. It is true, the Body of the Freeholders began to 


2 


entry of Exgland, who had the moſt to loſe, ſeemed to be ill- turned, and 


au, and into the hands of the pretended Prince of Nales; or elſe they were 
= farally blinded, as not to ſee that theſe muſt be the Conſequences' of thoſe 
Meaſures, into which they were engage. one 
= The Univerſities, Oxforu eſpecially, have been very 1 ſucceſsful in 
Wcorrupting the Principles of thoſe, who were ſent to be bre. — them: So 
at few of them eſcaped the Faint of it, and the Generality of the Clergy were 
ot only iH-principled, but ill-tempered; they exclaimed againſt all Modera- 
ion as cridangering the Church, tho” it is viſible, that the Church is in no ſort 
ef danger, from either the Numbers or the Intereſt that the Diſſenters have a- 
Vong us, which by reaſon of the Toleration is now ſo quieted, that nothing can 
ep up any Heat in thoſe Matters, but the Folly and bad Humour, that the 
Clergy are poſſeſſed with, and which they infuſe into all thoſe, with whom they 
Whave Credit : But at the ſame time, tho? the great and viſible Danger, that hangs 
oer us, is from Popery, which a Miſcarriage in the preſent War muſt let in up- 


. 


3 
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—— 
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oe blind on that ſide, and to hend and fear nothing from that Quarter. 
The Convocation did little this Winter, they continued theit former ill Prac- 
oces, but little Oppoſition was made to them, as very little fegard was had to 
hem: T _ drew up a Repreſentation of ſome Abuſes in the Eceleſiaſtical Diſs 
Wcipline, 


EEE 


© 


Worcater ones, of which many among themſelves were eminently guilty ; - ſuch as 
E-: j laralitics, 14 the Neglect of their Cures, and the Irregularities in 
ie Lives of the Clergy, which were too viſible. Batt, of! 38675 
= Soon after” the Seffion was ended 


4 1 4 


70 uheaſy under the Taxes, and to cry out for à Peace'; And moſt of the capi- 


Won us, with an Inundation, not to be either reſiſted or recovered, they ſeem to 


ON. 
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[ . to apprehend the Dangers we were in if we ſhould fall under the Power of 


{ in the Conſiſtorial Courts: Bat took care to metition none of thoſe 


3 ended, the Duke of Marlborough went over to Hh. The Duks 
* He had: gone over for ſome W ceks, at the deſire of the States, in anu- a6 ina 
, aud then there was a Scheme form'd for the Operations of the next Cam“ to roland in 


agu. It was reſolved that, inſtead. of a fruitleſs one in che Netherlands, they Winter. 


ald have a ſmall Army there, to lie only on the defenſive, which was to be 


commanded by M. Auverguergue; but that, ſince the Nhis was open, by the 
taking of — x Boy up to the Moze/le, their main Army, that was to be com- 


8 a) nded by the Dake of Marlborough, ſhould act there: More was not under 
b oed to be defigned, except by thoſe who were taken into the Confidence. Up- 
e en this, alt the Preparations for the Campaign were ordered to be carried up to 


ee Nui; and ſo every thing was in à readineſs, when he returned back to 
een in e The true Secret was in few hands, and the French had no hint 
| r 9-7 


* 


na The Earbof Nottingham was animated by the Party, to preſs the Queen, to The Earl of 


oInchnation in the Queen to comply with his Motion, he carried the Signet to 
in ber, and told her; he could not ſerve any longer in Councils, to which theſe 
i Lords were admitted: But the Queen deſred him to conſider better of it. He 
errturned next day, fixed in his firſt Reſolution, to which he adhered the more 
ea esdily, beeanſe the Queen had ſent to the Earl of Jerſey, for the Lord Cham 
r erlain's Staff, and to Sir Edward" Seymour ſor the Comptroller's. The Earl of 
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miſs the Dukes of Somerſet f and- Devonſpire from the Cabin et C oun eil, at leaſt No p tingham : 
hat they might be called chither no more: He moved it often, but fin diog 30 quitted his 


Place, 


er 8 a weak Man, but crafty and well prackiſed in the Arts of a Court: The Earl of 
His Lady was à Papiſt, and it was believed; that while he was Ambaffador in rr Sir 
Dauer, he was ſecretly reconeiled to the CHtt of St. Germains: For after that, „ 27 


ur turned 


& Reproaches! of the lalt Reigr out. 
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228 The Hisroxx of the Reign 
1704 that he had ſo much Credit wich the late King; who was ſo ſenſible of it, thy 
D it he had lived a little While longer, he would have diſmiſſed him: He Was 
ſidered as the Perſon, that was now in the cloſeſt Correſſ pondence with the G 
of France; and tho he was in himſelf a very inconſiderable Man, yet he was 
plied, to, by all thoſe who wiſhed well to the Court of St. Germains. Tbe ka 
of Kent bad the Staff; he was the firſt Earl of England, and had a great Egy.. 
15 5 aal, the Heir of a great Family in Wales, was made Comptroller ; and 4 
. ter a Month's Delay, Harley, the Speaker, was made Secretary of State. 
The Duke of But now I turn to give an Account of the Affairs abroad, the Emperor wy 
Marlborough reduced to the laſt Extremities ; the Elector of Bovaria was Maſter of the n, 
— all down 328 and the Malecontents in Hungary were making a fh. 
2 midable Progreſs: The Emperor was not in a condition to maintain a defengy 
5 cy. War long, on both hands; ſo that when theſe ſhould: come to act by concert, y 
| 5 Oppoſition could be made to them. Thus his Affairs had a very black Appen 
| ane, and utter Ruin was to be apprehended; Vienna would be probably bo 
ſieged on both ſides; and it was not in a condition to make a long Defence: x 
the Houſe of Auſtris ſeemed loſt. Prince Eugene propoſed that the Empem 
a ſhould implore the Queen's Protection; this was agreed to, and Count WA | 
Jaw managed the Matter at our Court, with great Application and Seereſy; 
Duke of Marlborough ſaw the neceſſit y of undertaking it, and reſolved to tr 51 
it was poſſible, to put it in execution. When he went into Holland in the Wu 
ter, he propoſe it to the Penſioner and other Perſons of the greateſt Confidence 
they approved of it, but it was not adviſeable to propoſe it to the States; x 
that time, many of them would not have thought their Country fafe, if du ap. 
Army ſhould. be ſent ſo far from them; nothing could be long a Secret, tu co cc 
was propoſed to ſuch an Aſſembly, and the main hope of ſucceeding in this DW 
ſign lay in the Secrecy, with which it was conducted. Under the Blind of tt 
Project of carrying the War to the Mozelle,” every thing was pre that will 
neceſſary for executing the true Deſign, When the Duke went over the ſecoui Worm: 
time, that which was propoſed in publick, related only to the Motions tow 
the Marelle; ſo he drew his Army together in May + he marched towards th 
Mozelle , but he went farther, and after he had gained the Advance of fon 
Days of the Fren Troops, he wrote; to the States from Ladenburg to let tial. 
know, that he had the Queen's Order, to march to the Relief of the Empin 
with which he hoped they would agree, and allow-of his carrying their Tro 
an bs 2 in the Honòur of that Expedition; he had their Anſwer, as quick as 
Caurier could carry it, by which they approved of the Defign, and of his as 
He marched So he marched with all poſſible Expedition from the Rhine to the Danili 
to the Da- yhich was a great Surprize to the Court of France, as well as to the Elector di 
. Bauaria. The Kit of Frances ſent Orders to Mareſchal Ta/lard, to march ini . 
haſte, with the beſt Troops they had, to ſupport the Elector; he apprebendi fa h 
that the Duke of Marlborough would endeavour to paſs the Danube at Donaum | 
and ſo to break into Bavaria To prevent that, he poſted about 16000 of l 
beſt We Schellenberg near Donawert ; which was looked on as a very tro 
and tenable Poſt. The Duke of Marlborough joined the Prince of Buden, wil 
| the Imperial Army, in the Beginning of July; and aſter a long March, contri 
The Battle nued from three in the Morning, they came up to the Bavarian Troops to wu 
of Schellen - the Evening; they were ſo well poſted, that our Men were repulſed in the tir 
beg, | Firſt Attacks with great Loſs; at laſt the Enemy were beat from their Pa 
Which was followed with a total Rout, and we became Maſters of their Cam 
their Artillery and their Baggage. Their General Arro, with many others, ſuuſ 
over the Danube © Others. got into Donatert, which they abandoned next Mom 
ing, with that precipitation, that they were not able to execute the Elec 
oruel Orders, which were to ſet fire to the 1 on, if they ſhould be forced v 
abandon it : Great Quantities of Straw were laid in many places,” as a Prepur 
+  - tion for that, in caſe of a Misſor tune 8 8 | 
1 The beſt, half of the Bavarian Forces were now entirely routed, about 9 
of them were killed: We loſt as many, ſor the Action was very hot, and ® 
| Men were much expoſed ; yet they went fill on, and continued the Artack u 
_ - ſuch Reſolution, that it let the Generals ſee, how much they might depend F 
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2 8 the bl ſe over the Danube, which. laid all. Bavaria open to our Army; Upon 4 

am chat the Nieder, with Niarefchal Marſin, drew the reſt of his Army under the 

8 aps Cannon of. Augsbourg, where he lay ſo well poſted,” that it was not poſlible to at= 

Eu a der to force him out of it; the Duke of Marlborough followed him, 

lat: nd get between him and bis Country; To that it was wholly in His power. When 

di he had him at this e he entred upon a Treaty with fim, and offered 
bim what terms he could defire, either for himſelf or his Brother, even to the 


zying kim the whole Charge of the Wore upon condition that he would imme- 


D diately break with the French, and ſend is Army into Italy, to Join wich the 
ee * His Subjects, who were now ar mercy, prefled bim vehcment- 
al Wy to accept of thoſe Terms; he ſeemed inclined to hearken to them, and Meſ- 
t, v engers went often berween the two Armies: but this was done only to gain time, 
pen or he Tent Courier after Courier, with moſt preſſing Inſtances ro haſten the Ad- 
y bo ance of the French Army. When he ſaw, he could gain no more time, the 


18 Matter Went ſo far, chat the Articles were ordered to be made ready tor ſigning: 
den in concluſion, be refaſed to fign them; and then ſevere Orders were given for 
"af Military Execution on his Country: Every thing that was within the reach of 
e Army, "that. was worth taking, was brought away; and the reſt was burnt. 
It The two Generals did after that reſolve on further Action, and ſince the Elec- 
ence tors Camp could not be forced, the SP” of Ingoldftadt was to be carried on: 
H It was the moſt important Place he had, in which his great ba were laid 
tai ep. The Prince of Baden went to rg it; and the Duke of Marlborough was 
the co cover che Siege, in conjunction with, Prince Eugene, who commanded a Body 
8D of the Imperial Army, which was flow drawn out of the Poſts, in which they 


had been pur, in order to hinder the March of the French + But they were not 
ue en malaria rhe; apa {6 greae n Fore® as was now comlitg up; theſe 
formed a great Army. Prince Eugene, having Intelligence of the quick Motions 
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vi or the French, poſted his Troops, that were about 18000, as advantageouſly 
the he could: And went to concert Matters with the Duke of Marlhorougb, 
ho lay at ſome diſtance: He upon that marched towards the Prince's Army 
tha with all poſſible ne, ſo the two Armies joined; it was now in the be- 
in Wginning of Auge. The EleQor hearing how near M. Tallard was, marched 
oo, with M. Marko: and joined him. Their Armies advanced,very near ours, and 
avere well poſted ; having the Danube on one fide, and a Rivulet on the other, 
s whoſe Banks were high, and in ſome places formed a Moraſs before them. The 


two Armies were now in view one of another: The French were ſuperior to us 


in Foot, by about 10000 ; but we had 3000 Horſe more than 7 he Poſt, of 
or «which they were poſſeſſed, was capable of being, in a very little time, put out 
in (of all danger of future Attacks; fo the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Engene 


ar how important it was, to loſe no time, and reſolved to attack them the next 


| Camp, kill their Forage ſhould be conſumed, and their Proviſions ſpent. They 
| appeared, that he had Orders to march into Virtemberg, to deftroy that Coun- 
try, and to cut off the Communication with the Rhine, which muſt have been 
fatal to us: So the neceſſary Diſpoſitions were made for the next Morning's Ac- 
tion. Many of the General Officers came and repreſented to the Duke of Mari- 


vos abſolutely neceſſary: ſo they were ſent to give Orders every where, whic 
was received all over the Army with an Alacrity, that gave a happy Preſage of 

the. Succeſs that followed. Hara oo | | 

WI will not venture on a particular Relation of that great Day; I have ſeen a 
copious Account of it, prepare by the Duke of Mariborough's Orders, that will 
be printed ſome time or other: But there arc ſome Paſſages in it, which make 

him not think it fit to be publiſhed preſently. He told me, he never ſaw more 

evident Characters of a ſpecial Providence, than appeared that Day; a ſignal 

one related to his own Perſon ;'a Cannon-Ball went into the Ground ſo near him, 


eo 


ſeit Soldiers. Now we wele Matters of Donawert, and thereby | 


g Morning : They ſaw. the wry, 5 of being forced otherwiſe to lie idle in their 
had alfo intercepted Letters from Mareſchal Villeroy to the Elector, by which it 


rough the Difficultics of the Deſign; he ſaid he ſaw theſe well, but the Ting | 
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and 


Tallard himſelf was taken Priſonet, The teſt of his Troops ven 
Village of Blenheim - Theſe, augen loſt, and that ſome Bodi 
Which ſeemed to them to be. thicker than indecl 


. when our Men came up to ſet fire to the Village; the Earl of 22955 firſt ben. 
idg a Parley 


| 4 10 U made Friſonetz q 
War: There were about 1300 Officers. and 12000 common Soldiers, wha lil 


; he was repulſed in three Attacks, but carried ch 
| I he was Maſter of their Camp, Cannon and Buy. 
gage. The Enemy retired in ſome order, and he purſucd them as far as 
wearicd with an AL 20 Arg, 20 

thus we gained an entire Victory. In this Action there was on our ſide abou 
12000 killed, and wonsded; but the French and the ElcQor loſt about 1e 


_ 


/ The Elector marched. with all the hafte he could to Ulm, where he leſt ſons 
Troops, and then with a ſmall Body got to Filleroy's Army. Now all Bavois 

was. at mercy. ;. the Electreſs received the Civilities due to her Sex, but ſhe yy 

forced to ſubmit. to ſuch Terms, as were impoſed on her: Ingoldfagt and all th 

fortificd Places in the Electorate, with the Magazines that were in them, wer: 

| ſoon delivered up: Augsbourg, Ulm and Meming Ix recovered their Liber. 

| o now our Army, having put a ſpeedy Concluſion to the War, that was gotſ 

ar into the Bowels of the Empire, marched quickly back to the Rhine. The En- 

eror. made great Acknowledgments of this ſigna i which the Duke d 

Marlborough had done him, and upon it offered to make him a Prince of th 

Empire; he very decently ſaid, he could not accept of this, till he knew the 

Qucen's Pleaſure; and upon her conſenting to it, he was created a Prince of th 

Empire, and about a Year aiter Mindlebeim was aſſigned him ſor his Princip. 

4 "U n this great Succeſs ee e the Duke of Savoy ſent. a very preſſng 

Meddage for. A preſcat Su pply 3, the Dake of Fandyſe was in Piedmont, ao 
ih ter a long Siege had taken Ferceil, and was like to make a further Progreſs: The 
1 few Remains of the Imperial Army, that lay in the Modoneze, gave but a ſmall Di 


ER verſion ; the Grand Prior had ſo ſhut them 155 that they lay on a fecble Defes 

| _ i was ſent, with another ſmall Army into the Bręſcian; but he 
was ſo ill ſupplied, that he could do nothing, but cat up the Country; and th: 

Venetians were ſo fecble and ſo fearful, that they ſuffered their Country to be ei 

up by both ſides, without declaring for or againſt eicher. The Prince of Buds 

inſiſted on undertaking the Siege of Landau, as neceſſary to ſecure the Circle, 

Suabia in particular, from the Excurſions .of that Garriſon ; This was popi- 

| lar in Germazy, and tho” the Duke of Marlborough did not approve it, hc 

; did not oppoſe it, with all the Authority that his great Succeſs gave him: & 

| the Prince of Baden undertook it, while the Duke with his Army coycr'd the 

Siege. This was univerſally blamed, for while France was in the Conſternat- 

on, which the late great Loſs brought them under, a more vigorous Procceding 

was like to have greater Effects; beſides that the Imperial Army was ill pro- 

vided, the great Charge of a Siege was above their Strength: The Prince « 

Baden ſuffered much in his Reputation for this Undertaking ; it was that, which 

the French wiſhed for, and ſo it was ſuſpected, that ſome ſecret Practice had pre- 


vailed on that Prince to propoſe it. It is certain that he was jealous of the Glo 


if 
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as Diknes, and drew out the Siege to as great a Length, as could 


gp! 3 and that the Place could not hold out many Days: The 


1, they undertook to ſend Prince Lagen, with an 2 
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5 racter; he was not often in the Places of Danger, and was content to look on 
4 at a great and ſafe Diftance ; 6 he Was always beſet with Prieſts, and ſuch a | {A ce 


0 to cover the Sicge 
uke of rae, 


th E very unuſual Glory : for as raed had never ſent their Armies ſo far by Land, fo 


At the Concluſion of the Campaign, the Duke of Ar went to Berlin, 


y o 
le to paſs the Mountains: 
ay 16000. He returned, by the 


1 6 
Court of Hannover, where he was dk all the Honour, that the Succeſs 


The Credit he was in among them was very happy to them, and was indeed ne- 
eeſſary at that time, for keeping down their Factions and Animoſities, which 
Lere riſing in every Province, and in moſt of their Towns. Only Amfterdam, as 
it was the moſt ſenſible of the common Danger, ſo it was not only quiet within 
uſelf, but it contributed not a little to keep all the reſt ſo, which was chiefly 
maintained by the Duke of Marlborough's 

Vol Mmm 2 full 


prudent Management. England was 


The Duke of 
7 Marlborough 
advanced to 
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Affairs at 


| Sea. 


[ 


” 


Gibraltar was 


taken. 


Wbich made him very unwilling to carry the pie, SY rn bes Promiſed 


before Barce/ona, where the Prince of Heſſe Darmftat 


| before it: So that the Motions within the Town, and the Diſcoveries that may 


Advances in that Deſign : So he turned his Courſe Weſtward, and came in ſight 


y | | EI k. e ar of thi 

A the Torics went int 
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Je tert to the other Element, "where our Affing were carrled' on nos 
donbtfally.” Rook failedinto the SiHaitFwhere de FEckBHEd be was ftrong ono, 
fot the Tub Squadron, which was then abroad in the Midirerrantan. Soon 15 
that, ſtrong Squadron from Bret paſſed by” Liu fro the Sraits. My, 
Nr quaſh; oor aria * Die Hut thee t 7 NU aen, 
our Ambaſlador chere, apprehend | * bs f os Sqgadrons thould oin tg 
attack Rook, it would not be pothble for him tb feht Again fo Beat a For, 
ſent a Man of War, that Rook had leſt at Litbon, With 1ome particular O. 


23 


fave him harmleſs. Ife upon that failed hre) the French Fleet, and brougy 
this important Advertiſement to Rbok; who told Him, that on this occaſion 
would'paſs by his noe-obſerying bie Orders, Pur that for the fütüte, de voll 
Bud the ſateſt Courſe was to obey Orders. Upon this, Rook tod ont of the 
way of the French, towatds che Mouth of the Straits, and there" he met Shny 
wirh a Squadron of our beſt Ships; ſo being thus reinforced, he failed up th 
Straits, being now in # Condition, it need were, to 2 80 the French. He can 

Barcelona, where the Prince of Haie Dams allured him, there wy, | 
ſtrong Party ready td declare for King Charles, as it was certaiti, that there vn 
a great Piſpoſition in many to it. But Rook would not ſtay above three Day 


made of their Inclinations, had almoff proved fatal to them: He anſwered, whe 
prefſed"to ſtay a few Days more, that h s Orders were poſitive: He muſt mak 
towards Nice - which it was believed the French intended to befiege. 

„But as he was failing that way, he had Advice, that the French had made 9 


: 


of the French Fleet, failing from Breſ to Toulon The Advantage he had was f 
viſible, that it was CY he would have made towards them; he did it not: 
What Orders he had was not know, for the Matter never came under Examin. 
tion: They got to Torlen, and he ſteered another way. The whole French Flee 
was then together in that Harbour, for tho” the Tue Squadron had been on 
— A very happy Accident had preſerved's rich Fleet of Merchant Ships fon 

 Scanderopn, under the Convoy of three or four Frigates, from falling into thei 
hands: The French Fleet lay in their way in the Bay of Tunis, and nothing could 

have ſaved them from being taken, but that which happened in the critical Mi 
nute, in which they needed it: A thick Fog covered them all the while, thi 
they were ſailing by that Bay, ſo that they had no Apprehenſion of the Dange 
they were in, kill they had paſs'd it. I kno it is not poſſible to determi, 
when ſuch Accidents riſe from a Chain of ſecond Cauſes in the Courſe of Nature, 

and when they are directed by a ſpecial Providence: But my Mind has always 
carried me ſo ſtrongly to acknowledge the latter, that I love to ſer theſe Refiee 
tions in the way of others, that they may conſider them with rhe ſame ſcriou 

Attention, that 1 fel n mx ft. eee 
© Rook, as he failed back, fell in upon Gibraltar; where he ſpent much Por- 
der, bombarding it to very little purpoſe, that he might ſeem to attempt fone 
what; though there was no reaſon to hope that he could ſucceed: Some boll 

Men ventured to go a- hore, in'a Place where it was not thought poſſible to climb 

up the Rocks; Jet they ſucceeded in it: When they got up, they ſaw all ti 

Women of the Town were come out, according to their Superſtition, to a Ch 
pel there, to implore the Virgin's Protection; they ſeized on them, and thi 
contributed not a little to di —2 thoſe in the Town to ſurrender; they hu 

leave to ſtay or go as they pleaſed; and in caſe they ſtaid, they were aſſured of 

Protection in their Religion, and in every thing elſe; for the Prince of Hæſe, who 
was to be their Governour, was a Papiſt : But they all went away, with the {mal 
Garriſon that had defended the Place. The Prince of Heſſe, with the Marin 
that were on board the Fleet, poſſeſſed himſelf of the place, and they were fur 
niſhed out of the Stores, that went with the Fleet, with every thing that ws 
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deen for their Subſiſtence or Defence ; and a regular Method was laid don, 1704. 


ping them conſtantly from Laus. 


It has been much queſtioned, by Men who Ae nd theſe Matters well, whe- # | 


tier our poſſeſſing our ſelves of ibraltar, and our maintaining our felves in it fo 


long, was to our Advantage or not; it has certainly put us to a great Charge, 
and we have loſt many Men in it; but it ſeems the Spaniards, who ſhould know 
the Importance of the place beſt, think it ſo valuable, that they have been at a 


nuch greater Charge, and have loſt many more Men, while they have. endeavour- 
ed to recover it, than the taking or keeping it has coſt us: And it is certain that 
in War, whatſoever Loſs on one fide occaſions a greater Loſs of Men or of Trea- 
ſure to the other, muſt be reckoned a Loſs only to the fide that ſuffers moſt. 


Our * 4 in Portugal, and our Armies there, which coſt us ſo dear, and The Affairs 

we expected fo much, had not hitherto had any great Effects: The of Portugal. 
King of Portugal} expreſſed the beſt Intentions poſſible ; but he was much go- 
verned by his Miniſters, who were all in the French Intereſts ; they had a great 


& Army, but they had made no Preparations for taking the Field; nor could they 


bring their Troops together, for want of Proviſions and Carriages ; the Forms 


o their Government made them very flow, and not eaſily acceſſible : They were 


too proud to confeſs that they wanted wy thing, when they had nothing; and 
too lazy to beſtir themſelves, to execute what was in their power to do; and the 


= King's/ill Health furniſhed them with an Excuſe, for every thing that was de- 
Ws fcctive, and out of order. The Prieſts both in Spain and Portugal were ſo uni- 


verſally in the French Intereſt, that even the Houſe of Auſtria, that had been for- 
nerly ſo much in their favour, was now in diſgrace with them: Their Alliance 


* 


Wy with Hereticks, and their bringing over an Army of them, to maintain their 
Pretenſions, had made all their to 


rmer Services be forgotten: The governing 
Body at pop certainly engage all their Zealots every where to ſupport that 
Intereſt, which is now ſo ſet on the Deſtruction of Hereſy. King Philip ad- 


W vanced towards the Frontiers of Portugal, his Army being commanded by the 
Duke of Berwick, who began to ſhine there, tho' he had paſs'd elſewhere for a 
Man of no very great Character. They had ſeveral Advantages of the Portu- 


guene; ſome of the Engliſh and Dutch Battalions, which were ſo poſted, that they 
could not be relieyed, and in Places that were not tenable, fell into the Enemies 


bands, and were made Priſoners of War. Some of the General Officers, who 
came over, ſaid to me, that if the Duke of Berwick had followed his Ad vanta- 
ges, nothing could have hindered his coming to Lisbon. The Duke of Schom- 
berg was a better Officer in the Field, than in the Cabinet; he did not enou 


know how to prepare for a Campaign; he was both too unactive and too ha og 
al- 


ty ; ſo it was thought neceſſary to ſend another to command: The Earl of 

way was judged the fitteſt Perſon for that Service; he undertook it, more in 
ſubmiſnon to the Queen's Commands, than out of any great Proſpect or Hopes of 
Ws Succeſs ;- things went on very heavily there; the Diſtraction that the taking of 


Clay” e the Spaniards in, as it occaſioned a Diverſion of ſome of the Spaniſh 
Forces, that lay on their Frontier, ſo it furniſhed them with Advantages, which 


| oy no care to improve. |; 


E, after he had ſupplied Gibraltar, failed again into the Mediterranean A Fight at 
And there he met the Count of Thoulouſe, with the whole French Fleet: They 5 
were ſuperior to the Eng/iſs in number, and had many Gallies with them, that 
were of great uſe. Rook called a Council of War, in which it was reſolved to 


gige them; there was not due Care taken, to furniſh all the Ships with a ſuf- 


ent quantity of Powder, for ſome had waſted a great part of their Stock of 
Ammunition before Gibraltar, yet they had generally Twenty-five Rounds, and 
it had ſeldom happened, that ſo much Powder was ſpent in an Action at Sea. 
On the 12th of Augeft, juſt ten Days after the Battle of Hochftadt, the two Fleets 

: Shovel advanced with his Squadron to a cloſe Fight, for it was the 
Maxim of our Seamen to fight as near as they could; he had the Advantage, and 
the Squadron before him gave way : Rook fought at a greater diftance ; many 
Broad-ſides paſſed, and the Engagement continued till Night parted them; 


ſome Ships, that had ſpent all their Ammunition, were forced on that account — 
to go out of the Line, and if the French had come to a new Engagement next 
Vo I. II. * Nun | Day, 
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Del Denz ie might here been far, ige many of on 
C.. ͤ clicee wes ab Ship.of cities fide; that mas 


bichop of Paris, put us out of all Fears; for whereas their Style was 


the Siege of The Spaniards drew all the Forces, they had in Andalouſia and Eftremadu E- 
Gibrator. together, to retake Gibraltar ; that Army was commanded by the Dr of 


20 ” Place ; but he ſupported his Affairs with great Conduct; and ſhewed a Fim. 
= neſs in his Misfortunes, beyond what could have been imagined : Yew 


| ; of our-Ships-were' without Foy, fi 


talten, ſunk or burnt; we made u ſhew, the next Day, of preparing for a fem 
Fuagegement ; bat che Enemy bore off, to the great Joy of our Fleet; x | 
French fuffered much in this Action; and vent into Toulon ſo diſabled, that 
cbhuld not be put in a condition to go to Sca * mow Months. They 1 
the Sea, as the Field of Battel, to us; ſo the Honour of the Action remaim i 
with us; tho” the Nation was not much liſted up, with the News of a dram 
Battle at Sea with the French. We were long without a certain Account of ta 
Action; but the Modeſty, in which the King of France wrote of it, to the Ard. 
, . * Y _ 
| boaſting of their Succeſſes, in this it was only ſaid, that the Action was 10 U E1 
Advantage; from that cold Expreffion we concluded the Victory was on o 


When the full Account was ſent home from our Fleet, the Partialitics on bo 


des appeared very ſignally; the Tories magnificd this, as a great Victo 
in their Addreſſes of 98 to the Queen, they joined this with i 
[which the Duke of Marlborough had gained at Hochftagr. I underſtand nothing g 
Sea- matters; and therefore cannot make a Judgment in the Point: I have ben 
Men, skilled in thoſe Affairs, differ much in their Sentiments of Rook's Condil 
in that Action; ſome not only juſtifying but extolling it, as much as others on 
demi d it. It was certainly ridiculous, to ſet forth the Glory of ſo diſputilt 
an Engagement, in the fame Words, with the Succeſſes we had by Lay 
be Fleet ſoon after failed home for England, Leak being left with a Squadm 


ladarias; he had with him ſome French Troops, with ſome Engineers of th 
Nation, who were chiefly relied on, and were ſent from France to carry on ti 
Siege. This gave ſome Diſguſt to the Spaniards, who were ſo fooliſh in thi 
Pride, that tho“ they could do nothing for themſelves,” and indecd knew u 
How to {et about it, yet could not bear to be taught by others, or to ſee ther 
ſelves out- done by them. The Siege was continued for above four Months, Wi 
ring which time the Prince of Haſe had many occaſions given him to diſtin gui 
himſelf very eminently, both as to his Courage, Conduct, and indefatigable nn; 
plication. Convoys came frequently from Lisbon, with Supplies of Men and w 
viſions; which the French were not able to hinder, or to intercept. Pointi u 


laſt came, witha * of twenty French Ships, and lay long in the Bay, ty. ; ing 


ing what could be done by Sea; while the Place was preſſed by Land; u 
that, a much ſtronger Squadron was fent from Lisbon, with a great Body o New 1 
and Stores of all Sorts, to relieve the Place and to raiſe the Siege; and te 
Court of France, not being ſatisfied with the Conduct of the Spaniſb General ſet 
Mareſchal Tyſe to carry on the Siege with greater Expedition. The @ortuguz 
all this while made no uſe of the Diverſion, given by the Siege of Gibraltar; the 
made great Demands on us; for Exg/avd was now conſidered as a Source, tht; 
could never be exhauſted: We granted all their Demands, and a Body of Hort 
was ſent to them at a vaſt Charge. The King was in a very ill State of Health 
occaſioned by Diſorders in his Youth; he had not been treated skilfully, fo i 
was often relapſing, and was not in a condition to apply himſelf much to Bu-: 
neſs: For ſome time, our Queen Dowager was ſet at the Head of their Cour 
eils; her Adminiftration was much commended, and ſhe was very careful of ti 
Engliſh, and all their Concerns, | Ei JH] e 10P; 
In ah the Duke of Savoy had a melancholy Campaign, loſing Place aftc 


and Tren gave the Duke of Vengoſme the trouble of a tedious Siege ; they ſtool 
© their ground as long as poſſible; the Duke of Savoys Army was not ſtrong & 
-nought to raiſe theſe Sieges, ſo both Places fell in concluſion, The French hal 
not Troops both to carry on the War, and to leave Garriſons in thoſe - ? 
13 | 2 ; ; the 
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could, which they did beyond. what could in reaſon have been expected. 

of Savoy complained much of en failing to make — his 

: STATS 0 26 FOES SH AD 1% 5 | NN Kanon, he 
tho he was abandoned by his Allies, he would not ahandon himſelf. 

poor People in the Cevennes ſuffered much this Summer; It was not poſ- 


WE from the Place, retired 1o pee and left them to defend chemſelyes, loo 


Z have been prevailed on to offer them frankly, and immcdiatel 
3 heir firſt Conſternation, after the Conqueſt 95 Fl pag There were pas = 


: or the Hungarians to look on his arriving at that ignicy, BY which he could 
; could | 


ill it might be known, what was to be expected fi im. 

Wiclivercd from this Angxict ; for he ſent a & F 

Hire them, that he was reſolved to maintain the * in all Points; and that he 
Court of Vienna being freed 


d in ths 
Cevennes, 
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4% wg ill Eg ported; their chief Sttengit 
a Mrs of, the Allies preſſed Ur 
5 the Emperor ſeemed. willing to reg, 
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| the! Allies: But tho". it was Ft to ſpeak i l 
1 e eee 
pl | ent. of it, chere Was NO reaſon t F 
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tents ſuffered much in them, but came ſoon. toget z and. th = 
Subjects, that unleſs'the Wars were carried on more vigorouſly, or a Peace wn WM ere 
| offered more gaser har Nine was long Nike to be a lege of Foa v) 
e en 
of a new Election was only « logd Threatning, to force a Peace the ſooner; V con- 
The Affairs it proved otherwiſe: A Diet was brought together of thoſe, who were irreco» WM Que 
: of Poland, cijleable to King Augiftus, and after ma ys, Stani//aus,. one of the Pal Sctt 
tines ing; as. preſently owned h B 
the K ; firſt ng to agree to thi men 
but he ſuffered himſelf to be forced to it; this was believed only to be an Ar bein 
| | fice of his, to excuſe himſelf to the Court of France, whoſe Penſioner he wu men 
| And to whom he had engaged to carry-the Election for the Prince of Conti. I Cou 
Ii Mar went on this Year, with various Succeſs on both ſides; King Aug»/tus nu the + 
15 a quick March to Warſaw; where he ſurprized ſome of Staniſſaus 8 Party, he hin It d 
I ſelf eſcaping narrowly ; dut the King of Sweden followed ſo cloſe, that not b the 
Wk ing able to fight him, he was forced to retreat into Saxony, where he continui T 
BA for ſome Months: There he ruined his own Dominions, by the great Prep this 
3 tions he made, to return with a mighty Force; the Delay of that made mas E 
14 forſake his Party; for it was given our, that he would return no more, and tu her 
770 he was weary of the War, and he had good reaſon ſo to be. Poland, in tu all v 
114 mean while, was in a moſt miſerable Condition; the King of Sweden ſubſiſted te? 
1 Army in it, and his Temper grew daily more fierce and Gothick; he was reſoh of A 
1 ed to make no Peace, till Augiſſus was driven gut; in the mean while, his ou tivel 
WR. Country ſuffered much; Livonia was deſtroyed by the way eg they had tec 
ken Narva, and made ſme progreſſes into Sweden. The ope eſpouſed the 1 ple, 
tereſts of King Auguſtus; for to ſupport a new Convert of ſuch Importance, n 
thought a Point worthy the Zeal of that See; ſo he cited the Cardinal to appt 
at Rome, and to give an Account of the ſhare he had in all that War. 
The Pope The Pope was now wholly in the French Intereſt, and maintained the Cham 6 
wholly in ter, they pretend to, of a common Father, with ſo much Partiality, that vas 
neg. Emperor himſelf, how tame and ſubmiſſive ſoeyer to all the Impoſitions of u Tab 
See, pet could not bear it: But made loud Complaints of it. The Pope tulffithe 
; threatned, that he would thunder out Excommunications againſt all thoſe I rooMFF orc 
that ſhould continue in his Dominions : the Emperor was fo , implicit in . A 
Faith, and fo ready in his Obedience, that he ordered his Troops to retire ot 
of the Eccleſiaſtical State; but all the Effect that this had, was to leave thi 
State entirely in the hands of the French, againſt whom the Pope did not ti 
fit to fulminate; yet the Pope ſtill pretended that he would maintain a Neutty 
lity, and both the Venetians and'the great Duke adhered to him in that Reſol 
tion, and continued neutral during the War. „ 15 
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= - Having now'given a View of the State of Affairs abroad; I return back to 1704 
deute the Relation of rhoſe at home, and r Seo land. A Seſſion of N 

b arliament was held there this Summer: The e of Queensbury's Manage- A e 8 

nent of the Plot was ſo liable to Exception, that it was-not thought fit to im- 

ploy him, and it ſeems he had likewiſe brought himſelf under the Queen's Diſ- 

— —— » for it was propoſed by ſome of his Friends in the Houſe of Lords, to 


* 


glire the Queen to communicate to them a Letter, which he had wrote to her 
of ſuch a Date: This looked like an Examination'of the Queen herſelf, to whom 
it ought to have been left, to ſend what Letters ſhe thought fit to the Houſe, 
and they ought not to call for any one in particular: The Matter of that Letter 
made him liable to a very ſevere Cenſure in Satland For in plain Words he 
W charged the Majority of the Parliament, as determined in their Proceedings, by 
n Influence from St. Germaius This expoſed him in Surlanũ to the Fury of 
. Parliament 5 for how true ſoever this might be, by the Laws of that King- 
= dom, ſuch a Repreſentation of a Parliament to the Queen, efpecially in Mat- 
ters which could not be proved, was Lea/ing-making, and was capital. 
= The chief Deſign of the Court in this Seſſion, was to get the Succeſſion of the 
= Crown to be declared, and a Supply to be given for the Army, which was run 
W into a Arrear. In the Debates of the former Seſſion, thoſe who oppoſed 
ere — more particularly the declaring the Succeſſion, had inſiſted iefly 
n Motions to bring their own Conftitution to ſuch a Settlement, that they might 
ſuſſer no Prejudice, by their Kings living in Exgland. Mr. Fobnſtoun was now 
W caken in by the Miniſters into a new Management; It was propoſed by him, in 
concert with the Marquiſs of Tweedale, and ſome others in Scotland, that the 
os Queen ſhould impower her Commiſſioner to conſent to a Revival of the whole 
= Scttlement, made by King Charles the Firſt, in the Lear 16111. 
= By that, the King named a Privy Council and his Miniſters of State in Parlia- 
nent, who. had a power to accept of, or to except to the Nomination, without 
being bound to give the Reaſon for excepting to it: In the Intervals of Parlia- 
nent, the King was to give all Imployments, with the Conſent of the Privy 
Council: This was the main Point of that Settlement, which was looked on by 
che wiſeſt Men of that time, as a full Security to all their Laws and Liberties : 
n did indeed diveſt the Crown of a great part of the Prerogative; and it brought 
che Parliament into ſome Equality with the Crown. FE big . 
The Queen, upon the Repreſentation made to her by her Miniſters, offered 
Wthis as a Limitation on the Succeſſor, in caſe they would ſettle the Succeſſion, 
=: Ezglaud had done; and for doing this, the Marquiſs of Tweedale was named 
ber Commiſſioner. The Queen did alſo ſignify her Pleaſure very poſitively to 
Wall who were imployed by her, that ſhe expected they ſhould concur in ſettling 
the Succeſſion, as they deſired the Continuance of her Favour, Both the Duke 
ef Marlborough and the Lord Godolphin exprefied;themſelves very fully and poſi- 
Wtivcly to the fame purpoſe; yet it was dextrouſly ſurmized, and induſtriouſly 
et about by the Facobites, too cafily believed by jealous and cautious Peo- 
ple, that the Court was not ſincere in this Matter; and that at beſt they 
ere indifferent as to the Succeſs. Some went further, and ſaid, that thoſe who 
ere in a particular Confidence at Court, did ſecretly ä it, and entred into = 
Management on deſign to obſtruct it: I could never ſee any good ground for \ 
dis Suggeſtion; yet there was Matter enough for Jealouſy to work on, and this | 
as carefully improved by the Facobites, in order to defeat the Deſign. Mr. 
7 obnfloun was made Lord Regiſter, and was ſent down to promote the Deſign ; 
che Facobites were put in wn w. in caſe of a Rupture, to have a conſiderable 
Force ſent to ſupport them from Dunkirk. V 

A Seſſion of Parliament being opened, and the r e made, and the Queen's 

Letter read, all which tended to the ſettling the Succeſſion, that was the firſt De- 
bate : A great Party was now wrought on,” when they underſtood the Security, 
that was'to de offered to them: For the wiſeſt Patriots in that Kingdom had 
ways —_—_— that Conſtitution, as the beſt contrived Scheme that could be 
red: So they went in with great Zeal, to the accepting of it · But thoſe 
who, in the former Seſſion, had . all the Motions of treating with Eng- 
and with ſome Scorn, and had made this their conſtant Topick, that they muſt 
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1504 in the firſt. place ſecure their own Conſtitution at h and then they mis 
OE FO nr neon to ſuch Accidents, as Time mij by — 


5 dr Wb | relati 
their dn Government; they (being reſolved to oppoſe any Declaration * 
Sueceſſion, what Terms ſoever might be granted to obtain it) turned the A; 
; ment wholly another way; to ſhew the neceſſity of a previous Treaty with 
| land. They were upon that told, that the Queen was ready to grant them e. 
. very thing, that was reaſonable, with relation to their own Conſtitution yet 
| without the Concurrence of the Parliament of England, ſhe could grant norhlag 
, } 


It was carried by a Majority of forty, to begin with'a Treaty, w 
. 2 on the Coun 
| to the Directions given them. So, nofwithſtand, 
ing a long and idle Speech of the Earl of Cromarty's, which was inted, ru. 
ning into a Diſtinction among Divines, between the Revealed and Secret Wil 
of God, ſhewing, that no ſuch Diſtinction could be applied to the Queen; She 
. ' had but one Will, and that was Revealed; yet it was ſtill ſuſpected, that y 
The ſerdiog leaſt her Miniſters had a ſecret Will in the Caſe. They went no further in thi 
it put off for Vote for a Treaty with England; for they could not * among themſeliq 
6 who ſhould be the Commiſſioners, and thoſe ho oppoſed the declaring the Sy 
cellion, wete concerned for no more, hen that Queſtion was once ſet aſide : 9 
t was poſtponed, as a Matter about which they took no further care. 

A Mone)j- They offered to the Court fix Months Caſe, for One of the Army; by 
OO they tacked to this a great part of a Bill which paſſed the former Seſſion of Pap 
Tack ton.  Jament, but was refuſed by the Throne: By that it was provided, that if th 
Queen ſhould die without Iſſue, a Parliament ſhould preſently meet, and they 

were to declare the Succeſſor to the Crown, who ſhould not be the ſame bei 

fon, that was poſſeſſed of the Crown of England, unleſs: before that time thee 

ſhould be a Settlement made in Parliament, of the Rights :andLibertics of th 
Nation, independent on Ege Councils. By another Clauſe in the AG, it m 

made Jawful to arm the Subjects, and to train them and put them in a Poſtut 

of Defence. This was chiefly preſſed, in behalf of the beſt-aſſected in the King 

dom, who were not armed; for the Highlanders, who were the worſt-aſſedel 

were well armed; ſo to ballance that, it was moved, that Leave ſhould be gie 


had obtained ſuch a Security, by a Treaty with England, as hey ſhould 10 


75 
- 


to arm the reſt. © All was carried with great Heat and much Vehemence ; fort 
national Humour, of being independent on England, fermented: fo ſtrongly, 4 
"mong all ſorts of People without doors, that thoſe, who went not into eren 
hot Motion, that was made, were looked on as the Betrayers of their Country; 
And they were ſo expoſed to a popular Fury, that ſome of thoſe, who ſtudit 
to ſtop this Tide, were thought to be in danger of their Lives. The Pres 

terians were ſo over-awed with this, thattho? they wiſhed well to the ſertling {i 


Succeſſion, they duſt not openly. declare it. The Dukes of Hamilton and A 


led all thoſe violent Motions, and the whole Nation was ſtrangely inflamed. 
Ibe Miniſters were put to a great deal with the Supply-Bill, and tk 


5 Tack that was joined to it: If it was denic 


"ſhould be propoſed to the Exgliſʒ Miniſtry, to advance the Subfiſtence Mon 


till better Meaſures could be taken; but none of the Seotch Miniſtry woullff 
conſent to that. An Army is reckoned to belong to thoſe who p y it : S Ul 


Army paid from Eagland, would be called an Exglib Army: Nor was it polk 
5 ſuch a thing ſecretly. It was ona harehire was no Mc 


ble to 4 
"ney in the 
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| the Army could be no logg 
kept up: They had run ſo far in Arrear, that conſidering the Poverty of tx: 
3 712 that could not be carried on much longer. Some ſuggeſted, thut 
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ne Treaſury, how ſecretly ſoever, all Men muſt conclude, that it came froni 704 


5 England : And Men's Minds were then fo full of the Conceit of Independency, V 
to that if a Suſpicion/arole of any ſuch Practice, probably it would have occaſioned 


S Tunolts : Even the Army was ſo kindled with this, that it was believed, that 
either Officers nor Soldiers would have taken their Pay, if they had believed it 
ane from England. It came then to this, that either the Army muſt be diſ- 

banded, or the Bill muſt paſs : It is true, the Army was à very ſmall one, not 


1 


7 


above 3000; but it was ſo ordered, that it was double or treble officer d; ſo 


J chat it could have been cafily encreaſed to a much greater number, if there had 
% been oecaſion for it. The Officers had ſerved long, and were Men of a good 
A Character: So, ſince they were alarmed with an Invaſion, which both fides Iook- 

ed for, and the Intelligence, which the Court had from France, aſſured them it 
he was intended; they thought the Inconveniences ariſing from the Tack might be 
K remedied afterwards: but the breaking of the Army was ſuch a . thing, 
: "nd might end fo fatally, that it was not to be ventured on. Therefore by com- 


= 
— 


Vas very heavy on the Lord Godolpbhin, on whoſe Advice the 
ed: He faw the ill Conſequences of breaking the 2 and laying that King 
dom open to an Invaſion, would fall on him, if he ſhould, in contradiction to the 


Bill. This was under Conſultation in the end of July, when our Matters abroad 
were yet in a great Uncertainty ; for tho' the Victory at Schellemberg was a good 
ſtep, . yet the great Deciſion was not then come: So he thought, conſidering the 
State of Affairs, and the Accidents that might happen, that it was the ſafeſt 


SHEET: 


the Affairs of that Kingdom. 


| — the great Battle Was over, but ſeveral Days before the News of it came to us. 
75 When the Act paſſed, Copies of it were ſent to England; where it was ſooti 
te printed, by thoſe who were uneaſy at the Lord Godolphin's holding the White 
— taff, and reſolved to make uſe of this againſt him; for the whole Blame of paſ- 


ſing it was caſt on him. It was not poſſible to prove, that he had adviſed the 
Queen to it: So ſome took it by another Handle, and reſolved to urge it againſt 
nim, that he had not perſuaded the Queen to reject it: Tho' that ſeemed a great 

Stretch, for he being a Stranger to that Kingdom, it might have been liable to 
more objection, if he had preſumed to adviſe the Queen, to refuſe a Bill, paſs'd 


[buted to keep, up an ill humour in the Parliament of Scotland, was more juſtly 
imputed to him: The Queen had promiſed to ſend down to them all the Exa- 
minations relating to the Plot: If theſe had been ſent down, probably in the 
firſt Heat the Matter might have been carried far againſt the Duke of Qucensbury. 
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* But he, who ſtaid all the while at London, got it to be repreſented to the Queen, 
= that the N theſe Examinations, with the Perſons concerned in them, 
would run the Seffion into ſo much Heat, and into ſuch a Length, that it would 


divert them go. from conſidering the Succeſſion, and it We roduce a tragi- 
aal Scene. Upon theſe Suggeſtions, the Queen altered her Reſolution of ſend- 
iog them down; tho” repeated Applications were made to her, both by the Par- 


WE theſe, nor was ſo much as an Excuſe made, for not ſending them. The Dake 
of 2yconsbury having gained this Point, got all his Friends to join with the Par- 
f 0 that oppoſed the new Miniſtry :. This both defeated all theſe Projects, and 
oftened the Spirits of thoſe, who were ſo ſet againſt him, that in their firſt Fur) 

vo ſtop could have been put to their Proceedings: But now, the Party that had 

I ĩ⅛· / +> + Ig Adeaeſigned 
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thing for the Queen to comply with the Advices of thoſe, to whom ſhe truſted 


divided by Law, and that the Scotch were putting themſelves in a Poſture to de- paid u 
fend it; and all faw by whoſe Advices this was done: One thing, that contri- it. 


Wliament and by her Miniſters, to have them ſent 5 yet no Anſwer was made to 


mon conſent, a Lerter was wrote to the Queen, which was ſigned by all the Mi- The Mini- 
niſters there, in which they laid the whole Matter before her, every thing was fters 28 
ſtared and ballanced : All concluded in an humble Advice to * the Bill. This uvife the 


geen chiefly reli- => * 


Advice given by the Miniſtry of Scotland, have adviſed the Queen to reject te N 


The Queen ſent Orders to paſs the Bill: It paſs'd on the 6th of Auguſt, after It was paſi'd, 


in the Parliament of Scotland, which all the Miniſtry there adviſed her to 
Severe Cenſures paſſed on this. It was ſaid, that the two Kingdoms were now ceures 
pon 


help 
an artfu 

Court was very 
much seal: The F. 
: up their whoſe ren 
| Debate held 


ughe 


? * 
ii 


= Majority in kheir Houſe Rad a mind to, would be tacked toit. Tf is true ſome 
rsd been made to Money-Bills in King Charley's time; but even theſe had 


rch, 


the Houſe of Lords, now that 
3 SETAE. ener eie 

s, the Debate about the Debates con- 
Lords 10 The ill effects cerning $cor- 
tragical Rrains: It was af- 4 
ſs ſome Votes upon it. The 


: begun, with them: This was — new); Fenalties upon tranſgreſſions could lac 


1 * _ began a new one to the ſame purpoſe ;- it paſſed : And the following 
1 OI. ils | | 
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| #705 - Chriſtmas was the day prefixed, for the Sarch to-cnatt the Sueceſion, «, 


A lure thereok, then this Act was to have its effect. A great coldneſs appears 2 

many of the Commons, who uſed to; be hot on Jeſs. important occation, . . 
| | ſeemed not to deſire that the Scorch ſhould ſettle the Succellion:, And ir 5 ) 4 
ſible, that ſome of them-boped, . that the Lords would bavg uſed their py; "BG 
they had uſed that ſent down by the Lords: Many of them were leſs CONceryy ol 
in che fate gf the Bill, becauſe it diverted the cenſure, which they had intended 
| fix on the Lord- Treaſurer. The Lords were aware of this, and paſs'd the 10 1 
;  ,/ Thoſe who wiſh d well to the Union, were afraid that the Prohibition, u 
S the declaring the Scots Aliens after he Day prefixed, would be looked ©, hl 
_ threatnings: And they ſaw cauſe to apprehend, that ll-temper'd\ men in m 
. Kingdom,; would uſe this as a handle to divert that Nation, which was alra . 
much ſoured, from hearkning to any motion, that might tend to promote W 
Dion, or the declaring the Jucceſſion: It was given out hy Mes that this witli 

an Indignity done their Kingdom, and that they ought ngt ſo;:much, as to tm 
'_, BI—_—hs Nation, that threatned them in ſuch a manner. The Marquiſs of Jun 

Auls excuſed himſelf from ſerving longer; ſo the Duke of Apple, whoſe fur 
mus lately dead, as named to be. ſent. down Commiſſioner to hold a Farliamm 

| fn Scales He was then very young, and was very brave...''' 

Complaints - This being diſparched caher than was expected. the Parliament went on w An 
of the Ad- ther buſineſs; Complaints of an ill management. both at the board of the Prim 
miraky. Council, and at Sea, roſe very high: This Houſe of Commons, during the vpe 
continuance of the Parliament, neyer appointed a Committee to lock into tu Fe: 
|, Matters, which had been formerly a main part of their Care: They ſaw thin t-1 
Vetre ill conducted, but the chief managers of ſea-affairs were men of their pam 
and that attoned for. all faults, and made them unwilling to find them out, o] 
cenſure them: The truth was, the Prince was prevailed on to continue ſtil M ©; 

the Admiralty, by thoſe who ſheltered themſelves under his name: tho H. 
brought a great Load on the Covernment. The Lords went on as they ili 
done the former Seſſion, examining into all complaints: They named two Col 
mittees, the one to examine the books of the Admiralty, the other to conſider N 
pr ings at ſea: No progreſs was made in the firſt of theſe; for tho there i 


* 
- 


____ - great deal ſuggeſted in private, yet ſince this ſeemed to be complaining of H. 
1 ws, one —.— appear directly againſt him: But the other doi a C wn 
enough, both for enquiry and cenſure: The moſt important, and that which wii ring 
the r was, that tho" there were 22 ſhips appointed for cruiſ 

yet they had followed that ſervice ſo remiſsly, and the orders ſent them were 

— z and ſo little urgent, that three diligent cruiſing Ships could have po 
formed all the ſervices done by that numerous fleet: This was made out n 
ſcheme, in which all the days of their being out at ſea were reckoned up, va 
did not exceed what three Cruiſers might have performed, It did not appli 
whether this was only the effect of ſloth or ignorance, or if there lay ay dts LY. 
ed treachery at bottom: It ſeemed very plain, that there was treachery ſoil 

where, atleaſt * the Under- Officers: For a French Privateer being tau 

de found among his Papers Infirudtions ſent. him by his Owners, in whit 

_ was directed to lie in ſome ſtations, and to avoid others: and it happened tui 
this agreed ſo exactly with the orders ſent from the Admiralty, that it ſeeni ed. 
that could not be by chance, but that the directions were ſent, upon ſight of d bec 


orders. The Queen began this winter to come to the Houſe of Lords upali 
eee e qe their debates, which as it was of good uſe for her betu nt He 
Information, ſo it was very ſerviceable in bringing the Houſe into better Orda ei co 
| The firſt time She-.came, was when the Debate was taken up concerning u Let 

Scorch Act: She knew the Lord-Treafurcr was aimed at by it, and ſhe diveni ay ſee 


1 the ſtorm by her Endeavouys, as well as ſhe reſtrained it by ber preſence. d 
The Bill a- She — 7 — debates upon the 7 Occaſioui now 
— 2 Conformity, which was ſcat up by the Commons; if it had not been for tig; be 
formity de- Queen's being preſent, there would: have been no long debate on that heuiſc « 
bated and re» for it was ſcarce poſſible to ſay much, that had not been formerly ſaid; but me til 
Fu by the give the Queen full information, ſince it was ſuppoſed, that ſhe had hen od pr 
f ' that matter only on one fide, it was reſolved to open the whole matter in br V 7 

$ Ys, F 0 * 


beearicg 


— 
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on. Tue topieks moſt inſiſted on were, the quiet that we enjoyed by the Toles 17 
ed vi dba on we bead the ſeverities of former Reigus were laid open, both in their . 
ih oſtice, K their being m only te advance Popery, and other | 
4% Wd deſigns?” Phe: peaccable behaviour of the Diſſenters, and the zeal they en- 
ed tor the Queen; and her Government, wagalfo copioully ſet forth; white 

<r ne s ſhewed's malignity to it. That which was chiefly urged was, that every 

dedy = Lav made in che matter, altered the ſtate of — trom what it was; 

e h nen the Act for Toleration firſt paſſed ; this gave the Diſſenters an alarm, they 

„ ne from thence juſtly conclude, that one ſtep would be made after another, 

1 a che whole Effeck of that Act ſhould be overturned. It did not appear from 

e behaviour ay among chem that they were not contented) with the Tole- 
adio they enjoyed, or that they were carrying on deſigus againſt rhe Church: 

eic char caſe ie might be reaſonable to look for a further ſecurity, but nothing 


ing chat way, was ſo much as pretended : All went on jealoufics and fears 
common topicks of Sedition. On the other hand, to ſupport the Bill, all 

ies were brought up to ſhew, how reſtleſs and unquiet that ſort of men had 

en in former times. When it came to the Queſtion, whether the Bill ſhould 

read a ſecond time or not, it Went for the negative b/ 4 majority of 20 

B rde. rende KY ne ROM e C17 HIS 395 £5 | 5 
= Another debate, that brought the Queen to the Houſe, was concerning at- Biſhop t- 
late Lord Biſhop of St. 4s: His buſineſs had been kept long on foot prac⸗- 
ar cCourts bel, by all the methods of delay that Lawyers could invent: 
er five years pleading the concluding judgment was given in the Exchequer, 

Wt he had no right to the Teniporalities of that Biſhoprick : And that being 

icmed in the Exchequer-Chamber, it was now by a Writ of Error, brought 

ore the Lords, in the laſt Reſort : But as the Houſe ſeemed now to be ſer, he / 


il do mind to let it go to a final deciſion: So he delayed the aſſigning the Er- 
of the judgment; till the days were lapſed, in which, acoording to a ſtand- 
WS order, Errors ought to be affigned, upon a Writ of Error: in default of 
Coo ich, the Record was to be ſent back.” He ſuffered the time to lapſe, tho 


ricular notice was ordered to be given him, on the laſt day, in which, accord= 
c vie to the ſtanding order, he might have aſſigned his Errors: And the Houſe: 
chat day fome hours on ol wen waiting for it. Some weeks after that, 
en the Seſſion was fo near an end, that he thought his Cauſe could not be heard 
rag the Seſfion, and ſo muſt in courſe haye been put off to another Seſſion; he 
Eticioncd for leave to aſfigu his Errors. This was one of the moſt ſolemn or- 
„ chat related to the judieature of the Lords, and had been the moſt: con- 
3 dy ſtood to: It was not therefore thought reaſonable to break through it, in 
Sour of ſo bad a man, of whom they were all aſhamed, if parties could have 
Sy ſhame : He had affected, in eyery ſtep he had made, to ſeek out all poſſible 
u lays, for keeping the Sce Kill void, which by reaſon of a bad Biſhop and along. 
eancy, was fallen into great diſorder: Yet after all this, he had till by law 
1 3 of a Writ of Error, which he might bring in any ſubſequent Seſſion 
Parliament. CCC. ed ratorrn}” 3 oft ads 
| L Upon this the Queen reſolved to fill that See: And ſhe 38 to it, the CC= Some pro- 
ed Dr. Bull, who had writ the learnedeſt Treatiſe, that this Age had pro- motions in | 
, of the Doctrine of che Primitive Church concerning the Trinity: This be Church. 
been ſo well received all Europe over, that in an Aſſembly General of the 
ergy of France, the Biſhop of Meaux was deſired to write over to a Correſpon- 
t he had in London, that they had ſuch a ſenſe of the ſervice he had done 
ir common Faith, that upon it they ſent him their particular thanks: I read 
Letter, and ſo I can deliver it for a certain truth, how uncommon ſoever it 
y ſeem to be. The Queen had a little before this promoted Dr. Beveridge to 
W- Scc of St Aſaph, who had ſhewed himſelf very learned in the Eccleſiaſtical 
nowiedge. They were both pious and devout Men, but were now declin- 
We boch of them being old, and not like to hold out long: Soon after this 
See of Lincoln became vacant by that Biſhop's death: Dr. Wake was after 
me time promoted to it: A man eminently learned, an excellent writer, a 
Nod preacher, and, which is above all, a man of an exemplary life. 
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wi 
_ foreſs of 


Thie Houſe 


to priſon 


s | U ords ou in that nut 
fonle of the ter wus executed, and upon that five others of the Inhabitants bro ght their a. 


men of 


Ailesbary. 


the Royal Authority, this did not lie within it. ; 


+ * * 
11% 6 


5 c elaidn Houfe 3 c ; wo as © aw per .. © ape 
foes i a to the Elee- curity of the nation, Which he would not make at This time, But would do 


for it ʒ ſo it was not an unreaſonable jealouſy. to ſuſpect, that ſomewhat lay bids 
not be acceptable to the Queen; and they, being hi 


oppoſe it, this would caſt a load on them as men, who after all the zeal they 
dae expreſſed for that Succeſſion, did now, upon the — of favour at Cour, 
throw it up: And thoſe who had been hitherto conſidered 


of Commons the Parliament ended; it was formerly told what 6 had been at Ly 


committed 


three months -priſoners ; they were all the while well- ſupplied and much Viſited; 


- CommoneLaw, in behalf of the Priſoners for a Habeas Corpus, the Lawyers ww 
moved it, roduced the Commitment, in which their ence was ſet forth, that 
they had 22 — ed the benefit of the law in oppoſition to a Vote of the Hod 


which they might, and were bound to know, and not by che Votes of a Hou 


» - 


to carry it on at this time, the Earl of -Rovbefter-gave: a hint of it in 0 


when next they ſhould meet together. He ſaid no more to the Houſe, but; 
private * owned it Was for Bringing Over the Eledores of Ho 
to live in Eng/and': Upon this I-will digreſs; a ſittle, to open the deſign and th 
views, which he and ſome others might have in this motion 
It ſeemed not natural to believe that a Party, which had heen all along bad. 
ward at beſt, and Gold in ever ſtep that mas mage in ſettling the Succeffon i 
that Family, ſhould become all on the ſudden, ſurh Converts as to be rey 


der it: It was thought that they either knew, or ae e that this woul 

| aly'diſpleaſed with the mex 
Lures ſhe took, went into this deſign both to vex her, and in hopes that x Fa 
tion might ariſe out of it, which, might breed. a diſtraction in our Councils, v 
ſome of them might hope thereby to revive; the Prince of Maless Pretenlon 
They reckoned ſuch a motion would be popular: And if either the Court or 
Whigs, on whom the Court was now beginning to look more favourably, ſhowy 


| as the Enemies of ty | 
Houſe, might hope by this Motion to overcome all the prejudices that the wil 
tion had-taken up gn them ; and they might create a merit to themſclyes 
— — of that Family, by this early zeal, which they reſolved now to cn 
pril el ehe mats b. 13 


J.. . % ec} ot CEFIG.: 
This was ſet on ſoot among all the party! But the more ſincere among tha 
could not be prevailed on to act ſo falſe a part, tho they were told this wy 
the likelieſt way, to advance the Pretended Prince of Hales's Intereſts. 
Ino come to give an account of the laſt buſineſs of this Seſſion, with whid 


upon the Election at Alesbury ; the judgment that the Lor 


tions againſt the Conſtables, upon the fame; grounds. The Houſe of Commm Wi 
looked on this as a great contempt of their Votes, and they voted this a Bren 
of Privilege, to which they added a new, and till then unheard=of Crime, thai 
was contrary to the Declaration that they had made; * that they ſent thei 
Meſſenge Gr theſe. five men, and committed them to Newgate, where they ly 


ſo they lay without making any n the Houſe of Commons: It vn 
not thought adviſable to move in ſuch a matter, till all the Moncy- Bills wer 


Statute for a Habeas Corpus; but the Statute relating only to eom 


tments by 


the Term came, a motion was made in the Queen's Bench upon th 


to the contrary; they ſaid the ſubjects were governed by the Lau 


of Parliament, which they were neither bound to know, nor to obey: Three d 
the Judges were of opinion, that the Court could take no cognizance of that mus 
ter; t 1 was of another mind; he thought à general warrant d 
commitment for breach of privilege was of the nature of an execution ; and find 

the ground of the commitment was ſpecified in the warrant, he thought it plas 
1y appeared, that the priſoners had been H. 0 of no legal offence, and tu 
therefore they ought to be diſcharged: He was but one againſt three, ſo tx n 
Priſoners were remanded. N Po Line egert” foe vt Con 
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Joos thit they moved for « Writ of Error tobring the mutter beſore the Lords; 176 


* 4 
x; 
{ 
2 * 
Y 4 


the Fa ; 
TN was only te be come at, by petitioning the Queen to order it: The Commons CLWNg 
py 5 wort 4 at this, and n 92 Addreſs to the Queen, ſetting forth, that they 1 
vad paſſed all the Money-Bills, therefore they hoped her 37 would not 
rant this. Ten Judges agreed, that in civil matters a petition for a Writ of Er- 
| th or was «petition of right, and not of grace; two of them only were of another 

rind; it was therefore thought a very ftrange thing, which might have moſt 
a Wpernicious conſequences, for a Houſe of Commons to deſire the Queen, not to 
u ie rant a petition of right, which was plainly a breach of Law and of her Coro- 


oy .arion-Oath ; they alſo took on them to affirm, that the Writ did not lie; tho“ 
au bat was clearly the work of the Judicature to declare, whether it lay or not, 
ad that was unqueſtionably the Right of the Lords; They only could deter- 


ine that; the ſupplying the publick occaſions was a ſtrange conſideration to 
e offered the Queen, as an argument to perſuade her to act againſt Law ; as if 
bey had pretended that they ad bribed her to infringe the Law; and to deny 
alice: Money given for publick ſervice was given to the Country, and to them- 
tee as to be Oe n. n 
= The Queen anſwered their Addreſs, and in it ſaid, that the ſtopping Pro- 
Wccedings at Law, was a matter of ſuch conſequence, that the muſt conſider well 
of it : This was thought ſo cold, that they returned her no thanks for it; tho” 
z wcll-compoſed Houſe of Commons would certainly have thanked her, for that 
Wcnder regard to Law and Juſtice. The Houſe of Commons carried their anger 
Wrther ; they ordered the Priſoners to be taken out of Newgate, and to be kept 
y their Serjeant ; they alſo ordered the Lawyers and the Sollicitors to be taken 
io cuſtody, for appearing in behalf of the Priſoners : Theſe were ſuch ſtrange 
Wind unheard-of Proceedings, that by them the minds of all people were much a- 


8 1 ienated from the Houſe of Commons. But the Priſoners were under ſuch ma- 
igement, and ſo well ſupported, that they would not ſubmit nor ask pardon 
nal r che Houſe; it was generally believed, that they were ſupplied and managed 
In the Lord M barton; they petitioned the Houſe of Lords for relief; and the 
Lords reſolved to proceed in the matter, by ſure and regular ſteps: They firſt 


ame to ſome general Reſolutions ; That neither Houſe of Parliament could aſ- 


= me or create any new Privilege, that + nr not been formerly poſſeſſed of; 
rea TT hat Subjects claiming their Rights in a Courſe of Law, 7 70 thoſe who had 
 Wmno Privilege, could not be a Breach of Privilege of either Houſe ; That the im- 


Wpriſoning che men of Ailesbary, for acting contrary to a Declaration made by the 


i Houſe of Commons, was againſt Law ; That the committing their Friends and 
tr beir Counſcl for aſſiſting them, in order to the . Liberty in a le- 
t * al way, was contrary to Law ; and that the Writ of Error could not be de- 


Nied without breaking the Magna Charta and the Laws of England. Theſe Re- 
lutions were communicated to the Houſe of Commons at a Conference. 
= They made a long Anſwer to them: In it they ſet forth, that the right of 
Wdctermining Elections was lodged only with them, and that therefore they only 
Would judge who had a Right to elect; they only were the judges of their own 
Privileges, the Lords could not intermeddle in it; they quoted very copiouſly 
be Proceedings in the year 1675, upon an Appeal brought againſt a Member of 
Withcir Houſe ; they ſaid their Priſoners ought only to apply themſelves to them 
Wor their liberty ; and that no motion had ever been made for a Writ of Error 
a ſuch a caſe. Upon this ſecond Conference according to form, the matter was 
Wrought to a free 8 where the point was fully argued on both ſides; 
e City and the Body of the Nation were on the Lords fide in the matter. Upon 
his, the Lords drew up a full repreſentation of the whole thing, and laid it be- 
ere the Queen, with an earneſt prayer to her Majeſty, to give order for the 
rit of Error; this was thought 1 well drawn, that ſome preferred it to thoſe 
Wot the former Seſſions; it contained a long and clear deduction of the whole af» 
War with great decency of ſtyle, but with many heavy reflections on the Houſe 
vt Commons. | | | 
By this time the whole buſineſs of the Seſſion was brought to a concluſion ; 
Wor the Lords, who had the Money-Bills, would not paſs them, till this was 
nded ; They carried their Repreſentation to the Queen, who in anſwer to it 
volt. H. _- - told 


. 


5 S 


- © Houle, 1 on by . —— Yeroboe: te 
A hour after that, the Queen eame to the Houſe of Lords, and paſſed al R 


Which the hoped would teach all 


The end of 
the Parlia- 
ment. 

, 


Bills that 
were not 


1 


- Coney: that it was not fit to give them any ſhare in our Goy 2 


has cherte been of no eſſect at all: This paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, and ws 


that were begun, but not perſected by them: There was a Bill offered for th 


gree to the Clauſe, they would not put it to that hazard: So the Bill lay on thi 
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told chem, that me would have granted the Mrit of /Eerorz but ſue ſaw it vn 


neceſſary to . conclution to the Seſſion. This being reported to the 


* 


ordeted their humble thanks to be immediately returned to her Majeſty for it 
Bills, and ended the Seſſion, with a Speech full of Thanks for the Suppli 
readily granted; ſhe took notice with regret of the Eſſects of the 7.7 — 
and aflimoſity, that had appeared; and ſpoke of the narrow eſcape we had made 
rſons to avoid-ſuch-dangerous; Experimen; 
for the future ; this was univerſally underſtood to be meant of the Tack, ir. 
deed it could be meant of nothingielſe oO 
Thus this Seſſion, and with it this Parliament came to an end: it was no ſmil 
blefling to the Queen, and to the Nation, that they got well out of ſuch bind: 
They had diſcovered, on 3 and very manifeſtly, what lay at bat. Wi 
tom wich moſt of them; but they had not skill enough to know how to manu; Wil 
their advantages, and to make uſe of their numbers; the conſtant Suoceſſts, wit 
which God had blefſed the Queen's Reign, put it out of their power to compu 
that, which was aimed at by them; the forcing a Peace, and of conſequence th 
delivering all up to France: Sir Chriftopher Muſgrave, the wiſeft Man of the bu. 
ty, died before the laſt Seſſion; and by their conduct after his death, it ap 
ed, chat they wanted his Direction: He had been at the bead of the op; 
that was made in the laſt Reign from che beginning to the end; but he gave y 
many points of great importance in the critical minute, for which I had 
reaſon to believe, that he had r2000 pounds from the late King, at 2 
times: At his death it appeared, that he was much richer, than by any viſtbe 
computation he could be valued at: Which made ſome caſt an Imputation on li 
memory, as if he had received great ſums even from France 
I ſhall conelude the relation of this Parliament with an aceount of ſome thing, 


Naturalization of ſome Hundreds of Frenchmes, to which the Commons added: 
Clauſe, diſabling the perſons ſo naturalized, from voting in Elections of Parl. 
ment; the true reaſon of this was, becauſe it was obſerved that the French amouy 
* gave in all Elections their Votes, for thoſe who were moſt zealous agi 
rance. and yet, with an apparent difim nuity, ſome gave it as a reaſon fr 
ſuch a Clauſe, that they muſt be ſuppoſed ſo partial to the Intereſts of their om 


Lords looked on this as a neœ attempt, and the Clauſe added was a plain c 
tradition to the body of the Bill, which gave them all the Rights of natun- i 
born Subjects; and this took from them the chief of them all, the chuſing chir i 
Repreſentatives in Parliament: *They would not agree to it, and the Common 
reſol ved not to depart from it; ſo without coming to a free Conference, the lu 


- Another Bill was 1 — by the Lords againſt the Papiſts : It was occaſiond i 
yy ſeveral complaints brought from mee, of the Kingdom, chicfly fro 

heſbire, of the practices and inſolence e of that Religion: So a Bill n þ 
ordered to be brought in, with Clauſcs in it, that would have made the Act, p. 
ed inſt them four years before, prove effectual; which for want of th ha 


ſent to the Commons. They had no mind to paſs it; but to avoid the ill c 
fects of their refuſing ſuch a Bill, they added a Clauſe to it, containing ſerm 
Penalties on Papiſts who ſhould once take the Oaths, and come into the C 
munion of our Church, if they ſhould be guilty of any occaſional Conformij i 
with Popery afterwards; They fancicd that this of Occaſional Conformity vn 
ſo odious to the Lords, that every Clauſe that condemned it, would be rc 


by them: But when they came to underſtand that the Lords were reſolved tor —. 
uld « 


table, and ſlept till the Prorogation. W traitleſ 


A General Self-denying Bill was offered in the Houſe of Commons, by th vas 0 
very Men, who in the firſt Seſſion of Parliament, when they hoped for Pla it; ſo 
themſelves, had oppoſed the motion of ſuch a Bill with great indignation; No 2 


: | 5 ä | | * of- | Queen N A | N ö N N K. 2 by 3 * 
ae ſcene was s little altered, they ſaw. they were not like to be Favourites, ſo 


ny 


© | C But another gol of a more reſtrained nature paſſed, diſabling ſome Offi- 


FSA 


J Omcec, that had been created fince the. year 16 45 Or any Office that ſhould be 
W..-.ccd for the future, from ſitting. in Parliament: This paſſed among them, and 


8 
S 


5 


” © . - - A 
id as ſent to. the Lords; who did not think fit to agree to ſo general a Clauſe, 


e Bill fell. 
=; ſides ſtudied how. to. diſpoſe 89 minds in the new Elections, with great 


ch a | e next Parlia- 
Wincat : A well-choſen one muſt prove a | | 
What to. all Exrope ; as a bad one would be fatal to us at home, as well as to our 
lies abroad: The Affairs of France were run very low: All methods of rai- 
Wong money were now exhauſted, and could afford no an ſu plies: So, in imi- 
don of our Exchequer- Bills, they began to give out Mint- Bills ; but they could 
Wot create that confidence, which is juſtl ut in P arliamentary Credit. The 
. had hopes from their Party here in Exgland, and there was a disjointing in 
ee ſereral Provinces of the United Netherlands: But as long as we were firm and 
Wnitcd, we had a great influence on the States, at leaſt to keep things entire 
ring the War: So it was viſible that a good Election in Englaud, muſt give 
ch a proſpect for three years, as would have a great Influence on all the Airs 
pt Es 355 


te, that the War could not run beyond the period of t 
x publick bleſſta 


SES EE SERESSSE 


rope 


ocation, that attended upon it, tho? it was then ſo 


chem. The Lower Houſe continued to proceed with much indecent violence: 
WT hey ftill held their intermediate Seſſions, and brought up injurious and refle&- 
| jog TAdreſſes to the U pper Houſe, which gave a very large exerciſe to the pa- 
Wicacc and forbearance of the Archbiſhop and Biſhops ; the Archbiſhop, after he 
Wd born long with their perverſeneſs, and ſaw no good effect of it, proceeded to 
Wn Eccleſiaſtical Monition againſt their intermediate meetings: This put a ſtop 
that, for they would not venture on the Cenſures, that muſt in courſe follow, 
ao regard was had to the Monition. At the final Prorogation, the Archbi- 
hop Aifnifſed them with a wiſe well-compoſed Speech ; he laid open to them 
beir indecent behaviour, and the many wrong ſteps they had made; to this he 
aded a ſevere, but grave reprimand, with much good advice. The governing 
en among them were headſtrong and factious, and deſigned to force themſelves 
Nato Preſerments, by the noiſe they made, and by this ill humour that they en- 
eavoured to ſpread among the Clergy, who were generally ſoured, even with 
Wclation to the Queen herſelf beyond what could be imagined poſſible. 

= Now having given a full relation of our Counſcls and other Affairs at home, I 
ball next conſider the Progreſs of thoſe abroad. The firſt operation of the Cam- 
peign was before Gibraltar Lake was failing from Lisbon thither, and as he went 
out he met Dills, who was ſent from Englaud to encreaſe his Force 3 by this 
{Addition he had a ſtrong Fleet of 30 Men of War, ſo he held on his courſe with 


* 


— 


took three Capital Ships; the other two, that were the greateſt of them, were 
un aſhore, and burnt near Marbella. Lake failed to the Levan, to ſec if he 
could overtake thoſe Ships, that the Wind had driven from the reſt ; but after a 
Wiruitleſs purſuit for ſome days, he returned back to Gibraltar That Garriſon 
[was now ſo well ſupplied, that the Spaniards loft all hopes of being able to take 
it; ſo they raiſed the Siege, turning it into a very feeble Blockade. This advan- 
tage came at the ſame time, that _ was loſt, to ballance that. 
You, II. Qqqz | Now 


The concluſion of the Parliament ſet the whole Nation in a general ferment 3 
E- raps mag zcal : All people looked on the Affairs of Frogs as, reduced to 


„not only to Englang, 


: rticularly thoſe that were concerned in the Prize-Office, from ſerving in 
1 N To this a general Clauſe was al that difabled all who held way a 


0 
5 


47 


ee, We, N os 
bey pretended to be Patriots. This looked ſo ſtrangely in them, that it was re- LS 


: 
* 


I muſt, before I cad the relation of the Parliament, ſay ſomewhat of che Con- proceedings 
| little conſidered, that ſcarce in the Con- 
Y notice was taken of them, and they deſerved that no mention ſhould be made Vocation. 


l expedition, hoping to find Pay in the Bay of Gibraltar ; but a great Storm my, siege of 
bad blown all, but five Ships, up the Mediterranean. Pointy remained only . 
With theſe, when he was ſurpriſed by Lake, who did quickly overpower him, and ſed. 


. ; | 8 | D nd 
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The His of of the Reign” 
5. Now the Campaign was to be opendd, the Duke of MarDorough defigned db 


| the Mell mould be the Scene of Action, and care had been taken to lay up My 

Wy The Dukeof gaines of all forts in Triers - The States conſented, that he ſhould carry m 

| . 1 greateſt part of their Army to the Melle, and reſolved to lie on the De i 

| | Mien, upon their own Frontiers; for they reckoned that how ftrobg ſoever the Eledo 

| | 5 of Bavaris s Army was at that time, yet whenſoever France ſhould be = F* 

„„ , _ _ with fo grear a Force as they reckoned would de on "the "Moſhe, he would 

| ordered to ſend ſuch Detachments thither, that his Army would be quickly ; 

* miniſhed, and ſo would not have the ſuperior 95 long. Prince Lewis of . 

$-\ | | din ſeemed to like this Scheme of the Campaign fo well, and had concurred h 

1 cordially in the concert of it, during the Winter, that no doubt was made of HI 

being both able and willing, to enter upon this new Scene of the War: But 4, 

Duke of Marlborough was ſetting out, depending on his Concurrence, he receing 

r an Expreſs from him, excuſin Finaſelf both on his own want of Health, and h. 

| 5 calle de he had about him was not conſiderable, nor was that, which h 

43 5 expected, like to come to him fo ſoon as might be wiſhed for. This could mere 

top the Duke of Marlborough, who had ſet his heart on opening the Campeigiu b 

thoſe Parts, and had great hopes of Succeſs: ſo he reſolved to puſh the maꝶm WG 

as far as he could. He went to the Prince of Baden to concert Matters vit 

him; whoſe ill Health ſeemed only to be a Pretence: It was true, that the Pri, 

ces and Circles of the Empire had not ſent in their Quotas, but it appeared tu 

there was already ſtrength enough, in conjunction with the Army, that the Dip 

of Marlborough was to bes he advance, and open the Campaign with great a 

vantage, at leaſt till Detachments ſhould come from other Parts: The Princeg 

n laſt conſented to this, and promiſed to follow, with all the Force h 
„% „„ / TERED TOE IDW 2%. 31G (SH) 7k Fo 


Expecting The Duke of Marlborough was ſo ſatisfied with theſe Aſſurances, that he carilit Le 
mie Prince of back to his Army, and quickened their March, ſo that he brought them to 4 er 
Dan. ers; and he advanced eight Leagues further, through ſo many. Defiles, that th red 
French might cafily have made his March both dangerous and difficult. He p | 

ed himſelf very near Mareſchal /;iJlars's Cam „ not doubting but that the Prug a 1 


of Baden wou ie follow him: Inſtead of that, he repeated his former q; 
cuſe of want of Health and Force. That which gave the worſt ſuſpicions of li 
: was, that it appeared plainly, that the French knew what he intended to , 
and their Management ſhewed they depended on it; for they ordered no: 
tachments to encreaſe M. Villars's Army: On the contrary, the Elector of Bai? 
ria, having the ſuperior Force, preſſed the States on their Frontier. Huy wht 
beſieged and taken, after it had beyond all expectation held out ten days: Li 
was attacked next; the 'Town was taken, but the Citadel held our. ath 
the States ſent to the Duke of Marlborough to march back with all poſſible haft 
he had then eat up the Forage round about him, and was out of all hope, of ti 
Prince of Baden's coming to join him; ſo he ſaw the neceſſity of marching badi 
after he had loſt ſome weeks in a fruitleſs Attempt : He made ſuch haſte in lil 
March, that he loſt many of his Men in the way, by fatigue and deſertion; hr 
French gave him no trouble, neither while he lay ſo near their Camp, nor u 
| he drew off, to march away with ſo much haſte. To compleat the ill Condi 
Who failed of the Germans, thoſe who were left with the Magazines at Triers, pretend 
him. danger, deftroycd them all, and abandoning Triers, retired back to the Rhin. 
I he Prince of Badens Conduct through this whole matter was liable to Ls 
Cenſure: The worſt ſuſpicion was, that e was corrupted by the French. Tio 
who did not carry their Cenſure ſo far, attributed his acting as he did to hl 
Pride, and thought he, envying the Duke of Marlborough, and apprehendin 
that the whole Glory of the Campaign would be aſcribed to him, fince he h 
the ſtronger Army, choſe rather to defeat the whole Deſign, than ſec anoti"* - 
carry away the chief Honour of any Succefles, that might have happened. I 
Duke of Marlborough came back in good time to raiſe the Siege of rhe Cit» 

of Liege; and he retook Huy in three days: After that, in comunction with i 

The Duke of Dutch Army, he advanced towards the French Lines: He for ſome days amulihl 
Marlborough "them with feints; ar laſt he made the Attack, where he had deſigned it, a= 


| 


ns | broke through the Lines, and gave a great Defeat to the Body of the Fred uce 
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ies out of the firſt Conſternation, that the Advantages he had gained put them 
Ader a fe dae, when, the paſſing the Dyle was practicable, the Duke 


# 
: 


- = 
* 4 b 


ee States, that they maſt run s great riſque, if they 


e Paſſage; but a motion through a Wood, that was; thought neceſſary to ſup- 
rr char, was not belle red practicable ; ſo the Depurics of the States were a- 
in poſſeſſedl with the Danger of the Attempt; and they thought their Affairs 


ich 5 5 1 : | | CIs a E 

is Were iſo: good a Condition, that ſuch a deſperate Undertaking, as that ſeemed 
ion No be, was not to be yentared on ee een 
arte This vas very uneaſy to the Duke, but he was forced to ſubmit to it, tho ve- 
e unwillingly: All agreed that the Eaterprize was. bold and doubtful; ſome 
I onght it muſt have ſucceeded, though with ſome Loſs at firſt; and that if it 
e ſucceeded, it might have proved à deciſive Action; others indeed looked on 


Wt: 2s too deſperate. A great Breach was like to ariſe upon this, both in the Ar- 


at an. F 5 8 * 1 4 a N 127 > 
neuen in particular; here the Burghers came in a body to the Sradrhou/e, com- 
ing of the Deputies, and that the Duke of Marlborough had not fuller 


lan give no judgment in ſo nice a plat, in which Military Men were of very 
Wiſcrent opinions, ſome juſtifying the Duke of Marlborough, as much as others cen- 
red him: He ſhewed great temper on this occaſion, and though it gave him a 
Wcry ſenſible trouble, yet he ſer himſelf to calm all the heat, that was raiſed upon 
. The Campaiga in Flanders. produced nothing after this, but fruitleſs Marches, 
ile our Troops were ſubſiſted in the Enemy's Country, till the time came of 


* 


15 Woiog into Winter-Quarters. Prince Lewis's Backwardneſs, and the Caution of the 
o Meputies of the Staten, made this Campaign leſs Glorious than was expected; 


7 : 


Wor 1 never: knew the Duke of Marlborough go out fo full of hopes, as in the 
egianing of it: But things had not anſwered his o 


os betrayed, and yer he was fo firm to thoſe, who had the Addreſs to inſinu- 
ec chemſelves into his good Opinion and Confidence, that it was not poſſible to 
r him ſee thoſe Miſcarriages, that ruined his Affairs ſo often, and brought them 
metimes near the laſt Extremities: Of theſe every body elſe ſeemed more ſenſi- 
ee than he himſelf. He was devout and ſtrict in his Religion, and was fo im- 
beit in his ſubmiſſion to thoſe Prieſts, who had credit with him, the Jeſuits in 
particular, that he owed all his Troubles to their Counſels. The Perſecution 
ey . in Hungary raiſed one great War; which gave the Turks occaſion to 
pc icge Henna, by which he was almoſt entirely ſwallowed up: This danger did 
et produce more Caution; after the Peace of Carlowitz, there was ſo much Vi- 
lence and Oppreſſion in the Government of Hungary, both of Papiſts and Pro- 
cſtants, that this raiſed a ſecond War there, which, in conjunction with the 
erolt of che Elector of Bavaria, brought him a ſecond time very near utter 
ia; Let he could never be prevailed on, either to puniſh, or ſo much as to 
ect thoſe, who had ſo fatally entangled his Affairs, that without Foreign 
d nothing could have extricated them. He was naturally merciful to a fault, 
r even the Puniſhment of Criminals. was uneaſy to him: Yet all the Cruelty 
the Perſecution of Hereticks ſeemed to raiſe no relentings in him. It could 
t but be obſerved by all Proteſtants, how much the ill influence of the Po- 
ich Religion appeared in him, who was one of the mildeſt and moſt virtuous 
Erinces of the — ſince Cruelty in the Matters of Religion had a full courſe 
Vor. II Kr under 


Wc mote oppeftion be came very near Lonvain, the Dyle running between his CF 
that it mas nor Ppffible to pals it. This gave, the French time to recover them- 


rg gave orders for it: But che French were poſted with fo much ad- 
WE ntage.0n che other ſide, that the Dutch Generals rin of 


Wy, and among the Srgtes at the Hague, and in the Towns of Holland, in Amſter- 


4170 


& | ould venture to force the The Datch 
age, The Duke of Morlborough:was not à little mortified with this, but he would nos 
Wore it calmly, and moved another way. Aſter ſome few Motions, another oc- venture a 
von was offered, which he intended to lay hold on; Orders were given to force 


tle. 


Thie Summer the Emperor Leopold died: He was the moſt knowing and the The Empes 
ot virtuous Prince of his Communion; only he wanted the Judgment that was ror's Death 
eceſſary for conducting great Affairs, in ſuch critical Times: He was almoſt al- 2 Charse: 
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and was at laſt abandoned; the Duke of Fa 
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ther- Confeſſor, but ſent Mn e. to the Dominicans, and ſometimes to t 
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his E 270g 
is ons: The firſt Campaign' in Portugal before the hot Scaſon, produced no- 
=. hing: The ſecond e to promiſe ſomewhat, * Conduct Affairs in 
to by s io feeble; that tho the Karl of Calma did all that was poſſible, to put 24 
Ahe ages in a good poſture, yet he faw a diſpolition in the Miniſters, and in their 

d hg wn Management, that made him often deſpair, and wiſh himſelf out of the 

in e erriee. Nagel, hat commanded the Durab Forces, acted in every thing in op- 

\nd þ »ofition to him, and it was viſible that the Miniſters did ſecretly encourage that, 
J oo | 
le, King Charles was ſo diſguſted with theſe Proceedings, that he was become A Fleet and 


dite weary of ſtaying in Portage 8o when the Fleet of the Allies came ro ) ne 
05 . on Army on board; of above 3000 Men, commanded by the Earl of. 
Drerborough, he reſol ved to go aboard, and to try his Fortune with them. The 
|mirante of Caſtile died about that time; ſome thought that was a great Loſs; 
Sho others did not ſer ſo high a value upon him, nor in any of the Intrigues 
nat were among the Grandces at Madrid. They were indeed offended with ſe- 
Feral ſmall matters in King Philip's Conduct, and with the Aſcendant, that the 
Wrench had in all their Councils; for they ſaw every thing was directed by Or- 
lers ſent from Verſaillos, and that their King was really but a Viceroy : They 
were alſo highly provoked by ſome Innovations made in the Ceremonial, which 
hey valued above more important Matters; wary ſeemed diſguſted at that Con- 
Ind, and withdrew from the Court. The Marquiſs of Leganss was conſidered, as 
aft active in infuſing ſealouſies and a Diſlike of the Government into the other 
randees, ſo he was ſeized on, and ſent Priſoner to Navarre ; the Grandees, in 
l their Conduct, ſhewed more of & haughty Sullenneſs in maintaining their own 
Wrivileges, than of a generous Reſolution to free their Country from the Slave 
Kinder which it was fallen; they ſeemed neither to have Heads capable of lay 
ag any ſolid Deſigns, for ſhaking off the yoke, nor Hearts brave enough to un- 
Our Fleet failed from Lisben with King Charles; they ſtopt at Gibraltar ; and 
-arried along with them the Prince of He, who had been fo long Governour of 
Arcona, that he knew both the Tempers, and the Strength, and Importance 


che Place. The firſt Deſign of this Expedition was concerted with the Duke 
uot S⸗voy; and the Forces they had on board, were either to join him, or to make 
oi n attempt on Naples or Sicily, as ſhould be found moſt adviſable: There were 
orcat Agents employed in different Parts of Spain, to give an account of the diſpoſi- 
it toi on People were in, and of what ſeemed moſt practicable. A Body of Men 
uired, roſe in Catalonia about Fick upon the Knowledge King Charles had of this, and 


pon other Advertiſements that were ſent to our Court, of the diſpoſitions of 
hoſe of that Principality, the Orders which King Charles deſired were ſent ; and 
brought by a Runner, that was diſpatched from the Queen to the Fleet: So the 
Fleet ſteered to the Coaſt of Catalonia, to try what could be done there. The 
Earl of Peterborough, who had ſet his heart on 1taly, and an Prince Eugene, was 


ith not a little diſpleaſed with this, as appeared in a long Letter from him, which 

of Eu the Lord- Treaſurer ſhewed me. „ | ET mn 

g in They landed not far from Barcelona, and where joined with many Miguolets They landed 
e and others of the Country; theſe were good at plundering, but could not ſub- near Barce- 


mit to a regular Diſcipline, nor were they willing to expoſe themſel ves to dan- 
gerous Services. Barcelona had a Garriſon of 5000 Men in it; theſe were com- 
= manded by Officers, who were entirely in the Intereſts of King Philip; it ſeem- 
ed a very unreaſonable thing to undertake the Siege of ſuch a Place, with fo 
mall a Force; they could not 1 2 * on the raw and undiſciplined Multitudes, 
that came in to join them, who it things ſucceeded not in their hands, would 
ſoon abandon them, or perbaps ſtudy to merit a pardon, by cutting their throats. 
A Council of War was called, to conſult on what could be propoſed and dong; 
Stanhope, who was one of them, told me, that both Engliſh and Dutch were all 
of opinion, chat the Siege could not be undertaken, with fo ſmall a Force; thoſe 
within being as ſtrong as they were, nor did they ſee any thing elſe worth the 
(attempting : They therefore thought that no time was to be loſt, but that they 
were all to go again on board, and to conſider what Courſe was next to be _ 
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In | 8 The King Ia concluſion the Ning himſelf ſpoke we 
if 2 ie half an hour; he reſumed the whole Debate, he anſwered all the Objections thy 

1 were made againſt the Siege; and ereated every dne of thoſe who had mak 
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] ia | : | tions-. This proved happy in many; Reſpects; It came to be known aftcrwark | 
1 — | 5 that the. Catalan: | | hey wr RE” 
15 | reſolyed to abandon them, and go back to their Ships, had reſolved, eiter . 


Fort — telligence: the moſt conſiderable thin 
* guarded, it being i 


was concluded, that all t 


ly tht 
Pei 


ecrecy of tit 
Earl of Peterborough led them: The other Body conſiſted of 6oo, wh were h 
follow theſe at ſome diſtance; and were not to come above half way up the Hil 
till further Order: Stanhope led this Body, from whom I had this Accout. 
They drew up with them ſome ſmall. Field-pieces and Mortars ; they had taka 
a great compaſs, and had marched all 2 were much fatigued by the tin 
that they had gained the Top of the Hill ; 300 of them, being commanded 1 
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another ſide of the Fort, were ſeparated from the . miſtaking their way, il 
into the hands of 'a Body of Men, ſent up from the Town to reinforce the Gar 
: = in the Fort; before they were ſeparated, the whole Body had attacked te 

_  Outworks, and carried them; but while the Prince of Heſſe was leading on li 
Men he received a Shot in his Body, upon which he fell; yet he would not beat 
ried off, but continued too long in the place giving Orders, and died in a few hou! 
much and juſtly lamented. The Governor of the Fort, ſecing a ſmall Body in 75 
| a 
ji 


X | felfion'of the Out- works, reſolved to ſally out upon them, and drew up 400 
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order to it; theſe would ſoon have maſter d a ſmall and wearied Body, diſ- 1705 
» by 10 great a loſs ; ſo that if he had followed. his reſolution Ai n 
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h oſt, for all that Stanhope could have done, was, to receive, and bring off ſuch as 
ra ald get to bim; but one of thoſe newly taken, happening to cry out, O poor 
The Prince Heſſe, the Governour hearing this calle for him, and examined him, 

u ad when he learned that both the Prince of Ha and the Earl of Peterborough 


ere with that Body, he concluded that the whole Army was certainly coming 

y aftcr them; and reflecting on that, he thought it was not fit for him to ex- 

oſe his Men, ſince he believed the Body they were to attack would be ſoon 

auch ſupcriour to him; ſo he reſolved not to riſque a Sally, but to keep with- 
Thus ihe Earl 


m4 SE. and maintain the Fort againſt them. of Peterborough continued 

Fe niet in the Out-works, and being reinforced with more Men, he attacked the 

A ort, but with no great hopes of ſucceeding : he threw. a_ few Bombs into it, 

tay oe of theſe fell happily into the Magazine of Powder, and blew it up: by this 

Tr Whc Governour, and ſome of the beſt Officers were killed, which ſtruck the reſt with And taken, 
ch a Conſternation, that they delivered up the Place, This Succeſs gave them 

i bopes, the Town lying juſt under che Hill, which the Fort ſtood on: 

wan pon this the Party in Barcelona, that was well affected to King Charles, began 

Ui Wo take heart, and to ſhew themſelves : And after a few days Siege, another 


© py Bomb fell with ſo good an effect, that the Garriſon was forced to capi- 
r ae eee 

= King Charles was received into Barcelona, with great expreſſions of joy. In or 3 
e firſt tranſport, they ſeemed reſolved to break through the Articles granted P aed. 


05 Wo the Garriſon, and to make ſacrifices of the chief Officers at leaſt, Upon that 
be Earl of Peterborough, with Stanhope and other Officers, rode about the Streets, 
2 Wo ſtop this fury, and to prevail with the People to maintain their Articles re- 


Wigioully ; and in doing this, Stanhope ſaid to me, they ran a greater hazard, 
rom the ſhooting and fire, that was flying about in that diſorder, than they had 
one during the whole Siege: They at laſt quieted the People, and the Articles 
f Capitulation. were punctually obſerved. Upon this n Succeſs, the 
ole Principality of Catalonia declared for King Charles I will not proſecute 
his Relation ſo minutely in other Parts of it, having ſet down ſo particularly, 
it which I had from ſo good a Hand, chicfly to ſet forth the ſignal Steps of 
WProvidence, that did appear in this matter. gs re qt 
= Soon after, our Fleet failed back to England, and Stanhope was ſent over in it, 
give a full Relation of this great Tranſaction: By him King Charles wrote to k. char 
the Queen a long and clear acccount of all his Affairs; full of gent Acknows Letters. 
cdgments of her aſſiſtance, with a high Commendation of all her Subjects, more 
Wparticularly of the Earl of Peterborough : The Queen was pleaſed to he me the 

Letter; it was all writ in his own hand, and the French of it was ſo little cor- 
rect, that it was not like what a Secretary would have drawn for him: fo from 
chat I concluded he penned it himſelf, The Lord- Treaſurer had likewiſe ano- 
ber long Letter from him, which he ſhewed me: It was all in his own hand: 
WOne Correction ſeemed to make it evident, that He himfelf compoſed it. He 
wrote towards the end of the Letter, that he muſt depend on his Protection; 
Wupon reflection, that word ſeemed not fit for him to uſe to a Subject, ſo it was 
Wdaſhed out, but the Letters were till plain, and inſtead of it Application was writ 
over head: "Theſe Letters gave a great Idea of ſo young and unexperienced a 

Prince, who was able to write with ſo much Clearneſs, Tadgmenr, and Force. 
By all that is reported of the Prince of Lichtenſtein, that King could not receive 
any great Aſſiſtance from him: He was ſpoken of, as a Man of a low Genius, 
ho thought of nothing but the ways of enriching himſelf, even at the hazard of 
mining his Maſter's Buſineſs, re e oa | | 
Our Affairs at Sea were more proſperous this year, than they had been ſor- Affairs at 
_ mcrly : In the beginning of the Seaſon our Cruizers took ſo many of the French Sea. 
Privatecrs, that we had ſome thouſands of their Seamen in our hands: We kept 
ſuch a Squadron before'Breft, that the French Fleet did not think fit to venture 
out, and their Toulon Squadron had ſuffered ſo much in the Action of the former 
years, that they either could not, or would not venture out: By this means our 
Navigation was ſafe, and our Trade was proſperous. 8 agf 
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GY eee e 
1 e ſecond Campaign in Nortugal e orie than the nen: Badajos w 0 
170 geged, and the Fall. T Gallway hoped he ſhould haye been 1 Mitre l 
The Siege of hut his hopes were not well grounded, for the 1 n one Ade ws 
—— the Eaxl of Ga/kuay's Arm was broke by a Canunqn- Ball: It was cut o cl 
ſome days his Life was in great danger; the Miſcarriage of the Deſign heightes, 
ing the Fever that followed his Wound, by the vexation that it gave him. 
The Coun- no upon the news from Catalonia, the Councils of Portugal were quite chi, 88 
cils of Port#- ed: "They had a better proſpect than formerly, of the Reduction of Spain. 15 
. Wär was now divided, which lay wholly upon them before: And the Frentz 
| Party in that Court had no more the old pretence, to excuſe their Councils 1, Wl 
whith was, that it was not fit tor them to engage themſelves too deep in 1 ee 


War, nor to provoke the Spaniards too much, and ſo expoſe themſelves to B. 

venges, if the Allies ſhould deſpair and grow weary of the War, and recy 

+ - . their Troops and Hlects. But now that they ſaw the War carried on ſo far, i 

the xemoteſt Corner of Spain, which'mult give a great Diverſion to King Pk 

| lip's Forces, it ſeemed a much ſafer, as well as it was an caſier — to carry q 

the War, with more Nour for the futute. Upon this all poffibſe Aſſuran 

were given the Earl of Galhvay, that things ſhould be conducted hereafter tull 

to his content. So that by two of his Diſpatches, which the Lord-Treafurs 

ſhewed me, it appeared that he was then fully convinced of the Sincerity a 

their Intentions, of which he was in great doubt, or rather deſpairing jy. 

Aﬀairsin - 155 zary matters went on very doubtfully: Tranſylvania was almoſt entir. 

Hungary. ly reduced; Ragctzi had great Misfortunes there, as the Court of Vienna pubs 

liſhed the Progreſs of the new Emperor's Arms, but this was not to be mug 

depended on: They could not conceal on the other hand the great Ravages, tht 

the Malecontents made in other places: So that Hungary continued to be a Scem 
OLE % — ⁵ TE OS 000 

And in - Poland was no better: King Auguſtus's Party continued firm to him, tho'ty 

land. long ſtay. in Saxony, gave credit to a Report ſpread about, that he was reſoly 

to. abandon that Ringdom, and to return to it no more: This Summer paſt on: 

in Motions, and Actions of no great conſequence : what was gained in one plac: 

was loſt in another. Stani//aus got himſelf to be crowned : The old Cardin| 


tho' ſummoned to Rome, would not go thither: He ſuffered himſelf to be fl 


Cod to own Staniſtaus, but died before his Coronation, and that Ceremony ws 
performed by the Biſhop of Cujavia: The Maſcovites made as great ravages it 
+ as they had done formerly in Livoria The King of Sweden was ü 
perpetual motion; But tho” he endeavoured it much, he could not bring thing 
to a deciſive action. In the beginning of Winter, King Auguſtus, with two bei 
ſons only, broke thro Poland in diſguiſe, and got to the Au e Army, whid 
- was put under his Command. The Campaign went on al 

which, conſidering the extream Cold in thoſe Parts, was thought a thing ins 
practicable before. In the Spring after, Rein/child a Swediſh General, fell u poathe 
w_ Army, that was far . Gat to his in number: He had not above 10000 
Men, and the Saxons were about 18000: He gave them a total Defeat, kill 
about 7000, and took 8000 Priſoners, and their Camp, Baggage, and Artiller: 
Numbers upon ſuch Occaſions are often ſwelled, but it is certain this was a 
entire Victory: The Swedes gave it out, that they had not loſt a thouſand Me 
in the Action; and yet cven this great advantage was not like to put an end u 
the War, nor to the DiſtraQions, into which that miſerable Kingdom was ct. 


the Electors have loſt their Virtue, and. ſet themſelves to ſale. The 
Sweden continued in an obſtinate Averſion to all Terms of Peace: His Tempe, 


In it the World ſaw the Miſchicfs of an Elective Government, pecially oh N 
ing a 


his Courage, and his military Conduct were much commended ; only all fiid k 


grew too ſavage, and was fo poſitive and peremptory in his Reſolutions, thi 
no Applications could ſoften him: He would ſcarce admit them to be made: 
He was faid to be devout almoſt to Enthuſiaſm, and he was ſevercly cngagedil 
the Lutherau Rigidity, almoſt cqually againſt Papiſts and Calvinifts : Only his F 
ducation was ſo much neglected, that he had not an equal meaſure of Know ledg 
to direct his Zeal. Shoe —-—-— ES a= A 


the Winter-ſcaſay b : 
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| View of the State of Europe this Summer, as may ſerve 1705 


23 be. 
of i: oer how things went on in every Part of it: I now return to England. The 
Chin WWF 1ction of the bers of the Houſe of Commons was managed with 'Zeal and A Parlia- 
date on both tides: The Clergy took great pains to infuſe, into all People, qo wry 
bro, ragicat Apprehenſions of the Danger the Church was in: The Univerſitics were | 

Bu WS -famed wirh this, and they took all means to ſpread it over the Nation, with 
hang. nuch Vehemence: The N the Church of England was in, grew to be as the 

Tir Word given in an Army; Men were known as they anſwered it > None carried 
en his higher than the Jacobites, tho* they had made a Schiſm in the Church: At 
ls ben, even the Papiſts, both at home and abroad, ſeemed to be diſturbed; with 
1 the he Fears that the Danger our Church was in, put them under: and this was 


» Re a pported by the Paris Gazette, tho“ the Party ſeemed concerned and aſhamed 
recall Sf that. Books were writ and diſperſed over the Nation with great Induſtry, 
a, U poſſeſs all Pcople with the Apprehenſions that the Church was to be given 
op. that the Biſhops were betraying it, and that the Court would ſell it to the 
ry ienters. They alſo hoped, that this Campaign, proving leſs proſperous than 
ancy ad been expected, might put the Nation into ill humour, which might furniſh 


em with ſome Advantages. In oppoſition to all this, the Court ated with 
ch caution and coldneſs, that the Whigs had very little Strength given them 
Wy the Miniſters, in r They ſeemed rather to look on, as in- 
iſkerent Spectators, but the Whigs exerted themſelves with great Activity and 
cal. The Diſſenters, who had been formerly much divided, were now uni- 
Wed, entirely in the Intereſts of the Government, and joined with the Whigs eve- 
here. 7 4 - . ee PTY 
= When-the Elections were all over, the Court took more heart: for it appear- 
, that they were ſure of a great Majority, and the Lord Gedo/phin declared 
Scan imſelf more openly, than he had done formerly, in favour of the Whigs: The 
Writ inftance given of this, was the diſmiſſing of Wright, who had continued ſo 


o lyong Lord-Keeper, that he was fallen under a high degree of Contempt with all 
olved des; even the Tories, tho* he was wholly theirs, deſpiſing him: He was ſor- 
or idly covetous, and did not at all live ſuitably to that High Poſt : He became 
plac, WWtream rich, yet I never heard him charged with Bribery in his Court, but there 
din « foul Rumour, with relation to the Livings of the Crown, that were given 
e the Great Seal, as if they were ſet to ſale, by the Officers under him. 


Tue Seals being ſent for, they were given to Cowper, a Gentleman of a good per Lords 


gez u _— of excellent Parts and of an cngaging Deportment, very eminent in his Keeper. 
ras u rofeffion; and who had for many years been conſidered, as the Man who ſpoke 
hing de beſt of any in the Houſe of Commons: He was a very acceptable Man to 


Sc Whig Party: They had been much diſguſted with the Lord- Treaſurer, for 
e Coldneſs he expreſſed, as if he would have maintained a Neutrality between 


which 

age two Parties; tho” the one ſupported him, while the other deſigned to ruin 
iim: But this Step went a great way towards the reconciling the Whigs to 
20th: im. 1 Te © 

oA Seſſion of Parliament met this Summer in Scotland + There was a Change 
Lille ade in the Miniſtry there: Thoſe who were employed in the former, Seſſion, 
ler: ould not undertake to carry a Majority: So all the Duke of Qgeeusburys Friends 
as ere again brought into Employment. The Duke of Argyle's en, were, 
Me bat he ſhould endeavour to procure an AR, ſettling the Succeſſion as it was in 
nd toEng/a7d, or to ſet on foot a Treaty for the Union o the two Kingdoms: When 
; cal. e came to Scotland, and laid his Inſtructions before the reſt of the Miniſters there; 


be Marquiſs of Anuandale preſſed, that they ſhonld firſt try that, which was firſt 
med in the: Inſtructions, and he ſeemed confident, that if all who were in Im- 
loyments would concur in it, they ſhould be able to carry it. Thoſe of ano- 
ber mind, who were in their hearts for the Pretended Prince of Vales, put this 
Wy with great Teal: They ſaid they muſt not begin with that, which would 


ade eet wit he Oppoſition, and be perhaps rejected: That would beget ſuch 
edu Union of Parties, that if they miſcarried in the one, they would not be able 
is E carry the other; therefore they thought, that the firſt Propoſition ſhould be 
edge er the Union: that was popular, and ſeemed to be a remote thing; ſo there 


Would” be no great ofition made to a general Act about it. Thoſe who in- 
Vor. IL * PP | | ST $7 | tended 
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1 tended; fill to pppoſe it, would reckon they would find matter enough in th 


E V Particulars, to raiſe a great Do and ſo to defeat it. This courſe was agree 


— — 


| A Parlia- 


a Treaty of others were in their Hearts againſt it; they thought it was a 75 
N pal. which they believed would run, f 


on, at which the Marquiſs of Ananda was ſo highly offended. that he COncue. 


red no more in the Councils of thoſe, who gave the other. Advice. Some ks 
An Act for ſincerely deſire the Union, as that whi 


ch would render the whole Iſlanc 8 
able 


a long Treaty, into a courſe of ſome yem;: 
cat during that time, they wonld be continued in their Imployments, and the 
ſeemed to think it was impoſſible ſo to adjuſt all Matters, as to frame ſuch 
Treaty, as would paſs in the Parliaments of both 9 The Jacobites c. 
curred all heartily in this: It kept the ſettling the ucceſſion at a diſt 
very few looked on the Motion or the Union, as any thing but a Pretence, to 
keep Matters yet longer in ſuſpence : So this being propoſed in Parliament, b 
was ſoon and readily agreed to, with little or no Oppoſition. But that bei 
over, Complaints were made of the Acts paſſed, in the Parliament of Eglani. 
which carried ſuch an appearance of Threatning, that — de it 
them not to enter on a Treaty, till theſe ſhould, be repealed. It was carrie] 
but not without difficulty, that no Clauſe relating. to that ſhould be in the Ag 
that empowered the Queen to name the Commiſſioners ; but that an Addict 
ſhould be made to the Queen, praying her that no Proceedings ſhould be nud 


in the Treaty, till the Ac, that declared the Scoteb Aliens by ſuch a Day, ſuodi 1 | 


be repealed: They alſo voted, that none of that Nation ſhould enter upon ay 
ſuch Treaty, till that were farſt done. This Was kerer g and no Oppoſitia 
was made to it: But thoſe who had ill Intentions, hoped that all would be d 
feared by it. The Seſſion run out into a great length, and in the Harveſt-tim 

| which put the Country to a great Charge, 
The State of Tn Ireland, the new Heat among the Proteſtants there, raiſed in the Earl 
elan. Richefter's time, and connived at, if not encouraged by the Duke of Ormu 
went on ſtill: A Body of hot Clergymen ſeat from Exg/and, began to fon 
| Meetings in Dublin, and to have Emiſſaries and a Correſpondence over Ireaul 
on deſign to raiſe the ſame: Fury in the Clergy of that Kingdom againſt the Dil 
ſenters, that they had raiſed here in Eng/avd + Whether this was only the cf 
2 unthinking and ill-govern'd heat among them, or if it was ſet on by forcig 
Practices, was not yet viſible. | It did certainly ſerve their ends, ſo that it w 


not to be doubted, that they were not wanting in their Endeavours to keey i WM 


up, and to promote it, whether they were the original Contrivers of it or nc; 
for indeed hot Men, not practiſed in Affairs, arc apt cnough of their owns 
cord, to run into wild and unreaſonable Extravagances. | 
The Parliament of Englund met in the end of Ofober + The firſt Struggle w 
ment in Eng- About the choice of a: Speaker, by which a judgment was to be made of ti 
land. Temper and Inclinations of the Members. The Court declared for Mr. Smit: 
He was a Man of clear Parts, and of a good Expreſſion: He was then in no E 
ployment, but he had gone thro' great Poſts in the former Reign, with Rept 
ury, and Chu 


” wa tation and Honour. He had been a Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
choien. cellor of the Exchequer: He had, from his firſt ſetting out into the World, ben 


thoroughly in the Principles and Intereſts of the Whigs, yet with a due Temps 
in all perſonal things, with relation to the Tories: But they all declared agaul 
him for Mr. Bromley, a Man of a grave Deportment, and good Morals, bu 
looked on as a violent Tory, and as a great Favourer of Jacobites; which app 
ed evidently in a Relation he printed of his Travels. No Matter of that fot 
had ever been carried with ſuch a Heat on both ſides, as this was: So that 
was juſt to form a Judgment, upon it of the Temper of the Houſe, it went i 
Mr. Smith by a Majority of four and very e eee ee eee ty ae 
The Queen, after ſhe had confirmed this choice, made a Speech, in which fr 
recommended Union to them, in a ver | 
the Reports, that were ſpread by ill 
was in, who under theſe Infinuations cove 


eligning Men, of the Danger the Chu 
red that, which.they rſt not ow: 


She recommended the Care of the publick Supplies to the Commons, and ſpob 
of the Duke of in high and very obliging: erms. This produced Addr 
a Detcſtation of thoſe Pradtich 


_ ks from both Houſes, in which they exprettt 


icular manner :. She complaincdd 
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ue hey would more copioully on the Subje&. | The Chairmen'of —” © 
did ie ſeveral AN of the Houſe of Commons, were Men of whom the Court 
Sas welt allured. as 7 e r 
N The firſt Matter, with which they commonly begin, is to receive Petitions as 
n; at che Members returned, ſo that gave a further diſcovery of the Inclinations 
bey r che Majority: The Corruption of the Nation was grown to ſuch a height, 
bia there was ſo much foul. practice on all hands, that there was, no doubt, 
. eat cauſe of complaint. The firſt Election that was judged, was that of St. 
ee, where the Dutcheſs of Mariborough had a Houſe: She recommended 
to Admiral K:i//igrew to thoſe in the Town; which was done all England over, by 
\ it erſons of Quality, who had any Intereſt in the Burghers: yet, tho' much foul 
indie was proved on the other hand, and there was not the leaſt colour of E- 
4; WWFidence, to fix wy ill practice on her, ſome reflected very indecently upon her: 
moin compared her to Mice Piers, in King Edward the Third's time, and 
od, Wd many other virulent things againſt her; for indeed ſhe was looked upon, by 
\4 hc whole Party, as the Perſon who had reconciled the Whigs to the Queen, from 
re; hom the was naturally very averſe. Moſt of the controverted Elections were 
a: Warricd in favour of the Whigs: In ſome few they failed, more by reaſon of pri- 
{Fate Animoſities, than by the Strength of the other ſide. The Houſe of Com- 
ons came readily in to vote all the Supplies that were asked, and went on to 


3 provide proper Funds for them. 


db The moſt important Debates that were in this Seſſion, began in the Houſe of 
me, ords; the Queen being preſent at them all. The Lord Haverſbam opened the 


Motions of the Tory fide: He arraigned the Duke of Marlborough's Conduct, 
och on the Melle and in Brabant, and reflected ſeverely on the Dutch, which 


! | 

r carried fo far as to ſay, that the War coſt them nothing; and after he had 

m Srandred long in a rambling Diſcourſe, he came at laſt to the Point which was 
ed, to be the Debate of the Day: He ſaid we had declared a Succeſſor to the . 
i Crown, who was at a great diſtance from us: While the Pretender was much bout 8 
erer; and Scotland was armed and ready to receive him; and ſeemed reſolved next Sue- 


ot to have the ſame Succeſſor, for whom England had declared: Theſe were ceſſor. 
Whreatning Dangers that hung over us, and might be near us. He concluded, 
bat he did not ſee how they could be prevented, and the Nation made ſafe, by 


g ay other 2 but by inviting the next Succeſſor to come and live among us. 
e Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of Rechefter, Nottingham, and Avgleſey car- 


id on the Debate, with great Earneſtneſs: It was urged, that they had fworn 
o maintain the Succeſſion, and by that they were bound to inſiſt on this Moti- 


WA 8 p - * 2 N 
tern, ſince there was no means ſo ſure to maintain it, as to have the Succeſſor up- 
a the Place, ready to afſume and maintain his Right: It appeared, thro' our 


whole Hiſtory, that whoſocver came firſt into England, had always carried it: 
be pretending Succeſſor might be in England within three Days, whereas it 
Wight be three Weeks before the declared Succeſſor could come: From thence 
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A Bill for a 


Regency. 


and of the Concerns of the Empire, in which he bore ſo great a, ſhare. If k 8 
ſhould go over, for ever ſo ſhort a time, the Accident 4 585 YEA: 
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19 
all the 


into it; 


e they, bed 
de made by the y 


Motion, which. they had m 


eſs, or in a 


rather the whole; Nation, as 


things in diforder. Bur this was only a Suſpicion, and more cannat. be 1 
The: Lords were now engaged to go on in the Debate for a Regen y: It w 
Lord Wharton in a manner, that charmed the whole H 

bad not been, preſent at rhe former Debate, but he ſaid he was much delighy 
at he had heard concerning it; he ſaid, he had cycr. locked on theþ 
curing a Proteſtant Succeſſion, to the Crown, as that which ſecured all our 
pineſs: He had heard the Queen recommend from the Throne, Union and 
......, Kreement:to, all her Sabjedts, with a great Emotion in his own Mind; Itw 
dom evident, there; was a Diyinity about her, when the ſpoke ; the Cauſe w 
-. - », cextainly ſupernatural, for we ſaw the Miracle that was wrought by it ; bon 
were for the Proteſtant Succeſſion 3. it had not been always ſo: 


* 
in 
® & 18 


opened by the 
with what he 


x 
* 


all that While. This confirmed his Opinion that a Miracle Was now wroue il 
and that might oblige ſome to ſhew their change, by an exceſs of Zeal, ko | 
he could not but commend, tha he did not fully agree to it, After this Pen 
ble, he opened the Propoſition; ſor the Regency, in all the branches of it; The 
Regents ſhould. be empowered. to act, in the name of the Succeſſor, till he ſhoul 
ſend\over,Orders: That beſides thoſe, whom the Parliament thould name, th 
next Succeſſpr ſhould ſend over a Nomination ſcaled up, and to be opened, un 
that Accident ſhould happen, of Perſons who ſhould th 

with thoſe hg ſhould be named by Parliament: So the Moti Ba 
geſted was agreed to by all the Whigs, and a Bill was ordered to be brougtt i 
ne: to theſe Propoſitions. Bur upon the Debate on the Heads of the Bl 

t did appear that the Converſion, which the Lord Hharton had fo pleaſaiiſi 
magnified, was not ſo entire as he ſeemed to ſuppoſe: | 
ven to doubt of the Miracle; 


it was certainly neceſſary to 


** 


dhe, Succelſot ſhould come: It ſeemed thefefere "ne: 
F e 

Was 7 ed. finſt by my ſelf, and it was-ſeconded by | 
higs went 


da, s firſt made, by a previous, Diviſion, whether chat ſhould” be put ö 
nd was carried in the negative by about three to one. it 
n Debate, and ſeemed amazed at the Behaviour of f, 
+ ad credit with her, and apprehended that ſuch a Motion gi 
Vt! higs, had poſſeſſed her with deep Prejudices againt 
they made her apprehend, that When che next Sucet 
the herſelf, would be NN ra by it, that the would be much, in the Succep? 
power, and reign..only at her. or his Courteſy: Yer theſe very Perſons, ty; 
no loſt their Intereſt in her, and their Poſts, were driving on that 5 


could. befall. This the Dutcheſs of Marlborough told me, : 
fon: And upon it a very black Suſpicion was taken up, by ſome, that the b. 
Poſers of this matter knew, or at Icaſt belicyed, that the R 2 
To the Motion, which way ſoever it might be brought ta her; whether in an 1M 
8 2.3 Bill; and then they might reckon, that this would give ſuch 2 
louſy, and; create ſuch à Miſunderſtanding between her ang. che P is 8 


their Converſion, and eonfeſſed it was a Miracle: He would not, 
he ought not to ſuſpect the Sincerity of thoſe, who moved for inyiting the m 
Succeſſor over; yet he could not hinder himſelf from remembring what had fuk 
Fed, in a courſe of many Years: and how Men had argued, 


| for when a Security, that was real and vilibk 
was thus offer ed, thoſe who made the other Motion, flew off from it. They pr 
tended, that it was, becauſe they could not go off from their firſt Motion; bu 
they were told, that the imme | 
continue in Eugland, yet it was not to be 
could be always abſent from his own Dominions, and throw off all care of then 


the Reign 
£ by. n : | 
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would unſettſe her whole Goxyernment, and pat 
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HE. rejoiced þ 
he could u 
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act in the ſame capa 
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n being thus < 


There was fome cauſe g 
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are Sueceſſor might indeed, during her Li 
uppoſed, that her Son the Elle 
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over Engianvd and Inland The next Succeſſor might fend a T | 
hc Ferions,! named by Her or Him; One of theſe was to be depoſited with the 
mrchbilhbop. of Canterbum, another with the Lord Keeper, and a third with his 
gn Miniſter, refiding at this Court; upon the producing whereof, the Perſons 
—nintcd-were:to/joit with the Regents, and to act in equality wich them: The 

pt Parliament, even tho“ diſſolved, was to be preſently brought together, and 
—pwered-to continue ſitting for ſix Months; and thus things were to be kept 
= order, till the Succeſſor ſhould either come in Perſon, or ſend over his Or- 
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A of Repeal, of any part of the Act of Luiſormity, and in his poſitive way 
a, if chis was not agreed to, he ſhould. Rill- think the Church was in danger, 
—:withſtnding what they had heard from the Throne, in the beginning of the 
"con. It was objected to this, that if the Regal Power was in the Regents, 
if the Parliament was likewiſe a legal one, then by the Conſtitution the whole 
Sillature was in them, and that could not be limited: far they could 
ea any Law that limited them; but the judges were of opinion, that 
= Power of Regents might be limited: fo that, as the deſign of mov- 
cs this might be, to have a new colour to poſſeſs the Clergy, that there 
ug a ſecret Deſign againſt the Church, which might break out at ſuch a time, 
Lords gave way to it, tho“ they thought it unreaſonable, and propoſed with 
good Deſign. The Tories, upon the yielding this to them, propoſed a great 
ay more Limitations, ſuch as the reſtraining the Regents from conſenting to a 
peal of the Act for Triennial Parliaments, the Acts for Trials in Caſes of 
reaſon, and ſome others: and ſo extravagant were they, in their Deſign of 
N cui the Act appear ridiculous, that they propoſed as a Limitation, that 
cy ſhould not have Power to repeal the Acts of Succeſſion: All theſe were 
need with Scorn and Indignation; the Lords ſeeing by this their Error in 
"ding to that, propoſed by the Earl of 'Rochefter. The Bill paſſed in the 
ouſe of Lords, but the Tories proteſted'againtt it. 514773 no t 
We | ncvcr knew any thing, in the management of the Tories, by which they 
feed more in their Reputation, than by this: They hoped, that the Motion | 
the Invitation would have clearcd them of all Suſpicions, of Inclinations to- 
wk rds the Prince of Males, and would have reconciled the Body of the Nation 


pre them, and turned them againſt all, who-ſhould © oppoſe it: But the Progreſs 
bu the Matter produced a contrary effect: The Management was ſo ill diſguiſed, 


Wat it was viſible they intended only to provoke the Queen by it, hoping that 
WW Provocation might go ſo far, that in the Sequel all their Deſigns might be 
4 ace 3 thoꝰ by a method that ſeemed quite contrary to them, and de- 

ructiive ot them. f | oe! | EH 


ould be brought over; which was oppoſed by the Whigs, not by any Vote 


ut it, but by reſolving to go thro' the Lord's Bill firſt: The ſecret 
You It Tt t 2 Manage- 


2 1 U. * * AS 13 FLING HEE. + © $8 T4405. 5 e 

8 Lories- made ſome hp; ant to every Branch of the Act, but in that of Great O 
ue Parliament's fitting, the Oppoſition -wag more remarkable: The Earl of Ro- * * 
ir moved, that the Parliament and the Regents ſhould be limited, to pass 


The Bill lay long in the Houſe of Commons, by a ſecret Management, chat A ſecret Ma- 


=—_ it: The Tories there likewiſe Pee, that the next Succeſſor — — =" 
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The Ac of chooſe him, or any other as _ pleaſed. + It was defired by thoſe, who preſſ 
the Regency this Matter moſt, that it ſhould take place only in the next Reign: But tors 
N move all Jealouſy, the Miniſters were content, that theſe Clauſes ſhould tis 
place immediately,” upon the Diſſolution of the preſent Parliament. And wha 
the Houſe of Commons ſent up theſe felf-denying Clauſes to the Lords, they a 
ded to them a Repeal of that Clauſe, in the firſt Act of Succeſſion, b which th 
ſucceeding Princes were limited to govern by the Advice of their Council, u 
by which all the Privy Counſellors were to be obliged to ſign their Adviay 
which was impracticable, ſince it was viſible that no Man would be a Prin 
| Counſellor on thoſe Terms: The Lords added the Repeal of this Clauſe, to it 
„ Amendments ſent up by the Commons; and the Commons readily agreed toit 
WW The Dangers . After this Act had paſſed, the Lord Hzhfax remembring what the Earl d 
| _ Rocheſter. had faid, concerning the Danger the Church might be in, moved the 
cuired into. ® Day might be appointed, to enquixe into thoſe Dangers, about which ſo may 
1 tragical Stories had been publiſhed of late: A Day was appointed for this, u 
we were all made believe, that we ſhould hear many frighttul things: But or 
| Expectations: were not anſwered:: ſome ſpoke; of Danger from the Pr 
: bytery, that was ſettled in Scotlang : Some ſpoke of the Abſence of the net 
Succeſſor: Some reflected on the "Occaſional ' Bill, that was rejected in ti 
Houſe : Some complained of the Schools of the Diſſenters: And others refits 
ted on the Principles, that many had drank in, that were different from tha 
formerly received, and that ſeemed deſtructive of ' che-Church. 
In oppoſition to all this, it was ſaid, that the Church was ſafer now, than em 
it had been: At the Revolution, Proviſion was made, that our King muſt 
: of the Reformed Religion, nor was this all; in the late Act of Succeſſion it w 
enacted, that he ſhould be of the Communion of the Church of England. It u 
not reaſonable to object to the Houſt the rejecting a Bill, which was done ) 
the Majority, of whom it became not the lefſer number to complain: We hu 
all our former Laws left to us, not only entire, but fortified by late Addiri 
and Explanations: So that we were ſafer in all theſe, than we had been at any tw 
formerly: The Diſſenters gained no new Strength, they were. viſibly d 
* The Toleration had ſoftened their Tempers, and they concurred 2c. 
1y in oy all the Ends of the Government: Nor was there any particu 
Complaint brought againſt them: They ſeemed quiet and content with their 1: 
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eas and helps of Study: The Biſhops looked after their Dioceſes with a care, 
at had not been known in the Memory of Man: Great Sums were yearly raife 
, by their care and zeal, for ſerving the Plantations, better than had ever yet 
een done: A Spirit of Zeal and m_ appeared in our Churches, and at Sacra · 
ent beyond the example of former Times. In one reſpect it was acknowledge» 
che Church was in danger; there was an evil Spirit and a virulent Temper 
read among” the Clergy 3 there were many indecent Sermons preached on 
Wublick Occalions, and thoſe hot Clergy-men, who were not the moſt regular in 
Whcir Lives, had raiſed Factions in many Dioceſes againſt their Biſhops ; Theſe 
ere Dangers created by thoſe very Men, who filled the Nation with this Out- 


„ againſt imaginary ones, while their own Conduct produced real and threat- 
4 Wing Dangers. Many ſevere Reflections were thrown out on both ſides, in the 


b : Progreſs of-this Debate. 


WERE It ended in a Vote carried by a great Majority: That the Church of England, 
aer the Queen's happy Adminiſtration, was in a fafe and flouriſhing condition; 


nd to this a ſevere Cenſure was added, on the Spreaders of theſe Reports of 
Dangers ; that they were the Enemies of the Queen and of her Government. 
Abe alſo reſplved to make an Addreſs to the Queen, in which, after this was 
r forth, they prayed Her to order a Proſecution according to Law, of all who 


If * . if they could be but ſecure of enjoying it: The Queen was taking the 1905s 
85 on efſectual means ſible, to deliver the Clergy from the Depreſſions of Por 1 
rey, that brought them under much Contempt, and denied them the neceſſary 


261 


* . 
5 


A Vote and 
an Addreſs 
to the Queen 
about that. 


ü eld be found guilty of this Offence : They ſent this down to the Houſe of 
TEST ommons, where the Debate was brought over again, but it was run down with 
0 Scat force; The Commons with the Lords, and both Houſes went to- 
n UE. :tcr t6 the Queen with this Addreſs. Such a Concurrence of both Houſes 


Wority, for carrying on all the Intereſts of the Government; that the Men of 
Wl Intentions had no hopes, _ the whole Seſſion, of embroyling Matters, 
Wt in the Debates concerning the ſelf· denying Clauſe above-mentioned, =» 


Wd not been ſeen for ſome Vears: And indeed there was in both ſo great a Ma- 


' 8 e 13 | | Mar 

ü But tho" che main Deſigns and Hopes of the Party had thus not only failed 1706 
* Whem, but turned againſt them; yet they reſolved to make another attempt: It SVN 
lis on the Duke of Mariborougb, tho? _ ſpoke of him with great reſpect. 3 
my Wb complained of the Errors committed this Year, in the Conduct of the rejected. 
du var: They indeed laid the blame, of the Miſcarriage of the Deſign on the o- 


I, on the Prince of Baden, and the Errors committed in Brabant, on the 
jor be able to lay before the 
offer to Her, unleſs they were made acquainted with the whole Series of thoſe 
\firs: therefore they propoſed, that by an Addreſs, they might pray the Queen 
o communicate to them, all that ſhe knew concerning thoſe Tranſactions, dure 
ng the laſt Campaign: tor they reckoned, that if all particulars ſhould be laid 
before them, they would find ſomewhat in the Duke of Marlborough s Conduct, 
dn which a Cenſure might be fixed. To this it was anſwered, that if any Com- 
aint was brought, againſt any of the Queen's Subjects, it would be reaſonable 


WCW 
> , . 5 LR 14) EN hd 


Wot pretend to examine or to cenſure the Conduct of the Queen's Allies: they 
ere not ſubject to them, nor could they be heard to juſtify themſelves ! and it 
Nas ſomewhat extraordinary, if they ſhould paſs a Cenſure or make a Complaint 


nanage all Treaties and Alliances: So that our Commerce with our Allies was 
rholly in the Crown : Allies might ſometimes fail, being not able to perform 
bat they undertook ; They are dubjeck both to Errors and Accidents, and aro 
Wometimes ill ſerved ; The entring into that Matter was not at all proper for the 


ſign to provoke the Allies, and by that means to weaken, if not break the Al- 


ad that muſt be truſted to her Conduct. "$64 
Vor. II. 1 80 


ales and their Deputies; but they ſaid they could not judge of theſe things, 
he Queen thoſe Advices, that an be fit for : 1 


; bor them to enquire into it, by all proper ways: but the. Houſe of Lords could 


chem. It was one of the Trufts'that was lodged with the Government, to 


Wouſe, unleſs it was intended to run into raſh and indiſcreet Cenſures, on de- 


Wiance Fe Queen would no doubt endeavour to redreſs whatſoever was amiſs, | 
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8 ; them: The deſign was, to alicnate us from one another, that ſo both 
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De HisTor y of the Reign 


So this Attempt not only failed, but it happened upon this, as u ©] 
) occaſions, that 2 8 againſt thoſe Who made it 2 Addreſs Fae "i 
to the Queen, praying her to go on in her Alliances, and in particular to «1 
tivate a perfect Union and Correſpondence, with the States of the Uniteg by 
Dine his had a ver good © ect in Holland, for the Agents of France Fs 
_ at the ſame time, both ſpreading Reports among us, that the Duzch wer 


f echte a Peace; and among them, that the Enghſb had very unkind Though 


thereby the better diſpoſed to hearken to a Project of Peace; which in chen 


in which Matters were at that time, was the moſt deſtructive thing that co 
be thought on. And all Motions that look d that way, gave very evident Di 
| coverics of the bad Intentions of thoſe, who made them. 

The Acts a- be next Buſineſs, of a Publick Nature, that came before the Parliament i 
gainſt the carried very unanimouſly : The Queen laid before the Two Houſes the Addrcfs 
„N repeal- of the Scotch Parliament, _ any Progreſs in the Treaty of Union, til u 
A4, which declared them Aliens by ſuch a Day, ſhould be repealed: Th. 10 
ries, upon this occaſion, to make themſelves popular, after they had failed 
muy Attempts, reſolved to promote this; apprehending that the. Whigs, v 
ad firſt moved for that Act, would be for maintaining their own Work 87 
| they ſeemed to be much furprized, when after they had prefaced their Motil, 

in this matter, with ſuch Declarations of their Intentions for the publick C 
that ſhewed they expected Oppoſition and a Debate, the Whigs not only agre 
to this, but carried the Motion further to the other Act relating to their Mar 
facture and Trade. This paſſed very unanimouſly in both Houſes; and by thi 
means way was made, for opening a Treaty, as ſoon as the Seſſion ſhould con 
to an end. All the Northern Parts of Eng/and, which had been diſturbed 6 
ſome years, with Apprehenfions of a War with Scotland, that would ce 
be miſchievous to them, whatſoever the End of it might prove, were much 4 

lighted with the proſpect of Peace and Union with their Neigh urs. 


_ Theſe were the moſt important Debates during this Seſſion; at all which 
Queen was preſent : She ſtaid all the while, and hearkned to every thing will 
great Attention. 'The Debates were managed on the one fide, by 77, F 
Eodelphin, Wharton, Sommers, Halifax, Sunderland, and Townſhend; on the othy 
Re. ſide by the Duke of er and the Lords Rochefter, Nottingham, Area 
 _ Guernſey, and Haverſbam. There was ſo much Strength and Clearneſs on them 
_ fide, and ſo much Heat and Artifice on the other, that nothing but obſtiau i 
| Tn could reſiſt ſo evident a Conviction. oo 

The Publick: © The Houſe of Commons went on in creating Funds, for the Supplies he Co 
| 8 very had voted, for the next year: And the Nation was ſo well ſatisfied with M y aſeft 
85. Government, and the Conduct of Affairs, that a Fund being created for TI Wh; 
Millions and a half, by way of Annuities for Ninety-nine Years, at Six es of t 
half per Cem. at the end of which the Capital was to ſink; the whole Sum wlll here, 
ſubſcribed, in a very few days: At the ſame time the Duke of Marlborough poli rough 

poſed the Advance of a Sum of 500,000 J. to the Emperor, for the uſe of P 
Eugene, and the Service of Italy, upon a Branch of the Emperor's Revenue 
Silefa, at Eight per Cent. and the Capital to be repaid in eight Years : The N 
tion did fo abound, both in Money and Zeal, that this was likewiſe advanced i 
a very few days: Our Armies, as well as our Allies, were every where pu 
tually paid: The Credit of the Nation was never raiſed ſo high in any Age, 18 
ſo ſacredly maintained: The Treaſury was as exact and as regular in all 5 
ments, as any private Banker could be. It is true, a great deal of Money wt 
out of the on na in Specie: That which maintained the War in Spain, ut 
to be ſent thither in that manner, the way by Bills of Exchange not being ye 
opened: Our Trade with Spain and the Weft-Indies, which formerly brought 
great Returns of Money, was now ſtopt : by this means there grew to be a («i 
Fble Want of So over the Nation. This was in a great meaſure ſupplic 
by the Currency of Exchequer-Bills and Bank-Notcs : And this lay ſo obviot 
to the diſaffected Party, that they were often attempting to blaſt, at leaſt to d 


parage this Paper Credit: But it was ſtill kept up, It bred a juſt Indignati 


Nike it: 
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i all, who had a true Love to their Country, to ſee ſome uſing all poflible 1706 


nome and abroad, was much the beſt that had been in the memory of Man; And 
s certainly not only caſy to the Subjects in general, but gentle even towards 
chose, who were endeavouring to undermine it. | 5 


nethods to ſhake the Adminiſtration, 1 notwithſtanding the Difficultics at WY 


The Lord Sommers made a Motion in the Houſe of Lords, to correct ſome of A Bill to re-. 


: che Proceedings in the Common Law, and in Chancery, that were both dilatory gulate Pro- 


onſpicuous and groſs; and he managed the Matter ſo, that both the Lord Keeper Law, 
Wind Judges concurred with him; tho' it paſſes generally for a Maxim, that 
5 ought rather to enlarge, chan contract their Juriſdiction. A Bill paſſed 
be Houſe, that began a Reformation of Proceedings at Law, which, as Things 
Wow ſtand, arc certainly among the greateſt Grievances of the Nation: When 
is went thro' the Houſe of Commons, it was viſible that the Intereſt of Under- 
Woficers, Clerks, and Attorneys, whoſe Gains were to be leflencd by this Bill, 
more conſidered, than the Intereſt of the Nation it ſelf; Several Clauſes, how | 
Ws -ncficial ſocver to the Subject, which touched on their Profit, were left out b 
ee Commons. But what Fault ſoever the Lords might have found with theſe 
WAlccrations, yet to avoid all Diſputes with the Commons, they agreed to their 
Wa mcadments.- Ph ad tin a arte . 
= There was another general Complaint made of the private Acts of Parliament. 
What paſſed thro' both Houſes too caſily, and in ſo great a number, that it took 
Poe great part of the Seſfon to examine them, even in that curſory way, that 
Was ſubject to many Inconveniencies: The Fees that were paid for theſe, to the 
WS pcakers and Clerks of both Houſes, inclined them to favour and promote them: 
Wo the Lord Sommers propoſed ſuch a Regulation in that matter, as will probably 
Ve ea good eſſect for the future. The preſent Lord Keeper did indeed very ge- 
ecroufly obſtruct thoſe ridge Bills, as much as his Predeceſſor had promoted 
em: He did another thing of a great Example; On the firſt day of the year, 
t was become a Cuſtom, for all thoſe who practiſed in Chancery, to offer a New- 
WE cars Gift to the Lord, who had the Great Seal; theſe grew to he ſo conſi- 
Wicrable, that they amounted to 1500 J. a year: On this New-year's day, which 
his firſt, he ſignified to all who, according to. Cuſtom, were expected to come 
rich their Preſents, that he would receive none, but would break that Cuſtom, 
WHc. thought it Jooked, like the inſinuating themſelves into the favour of the 
Wourt ; and that if it was not Bribery, yet it came too near it, and looked too 
ike it: This contributed not a little to the railing his Character: He managed 


. 


he Court of Chancery with impartial Juſtice, and great Dif atch; and was Ve= 


Wy uſcful to the Houſe of Lords, in the promoting of Buſineſs. 


Wrought into the Houſe of Commons, with Clauſes that would have rendred ther“ 
Will, paſt againſt Ky pe in the end of the laſt Reign, effectual: This alarmed all 

chat Religion: ſo that they made very powerful (or to follow the Raillery 

t that Time) very weighty Interceſſions with the conſiderable Men of that 
WHouſe, The Court look'd on, and ſeem'd indifferent in the Matter, yet it was 
Wivcn out that ſo ſevere a Law would be very unreaſonable; when we were in 

Alliance with ſo many Princes of that Religion, and that it muſt leſſen the 

Worce of the Queen's Interceſſion, in fayour of the Proteſtants, that liv'd in the 

EDominions of thoſe Princes; The Proceeding ſeem'd rigorous, and not ſuited to 
e Gentleneſs, that the Chriſtian Religion did fo particularly recommend, and 
25 contrary to the Maxims of Liberty of Conſcience and Toleration, that were 
When in great vogue. It was anſwered, that the Dependance of thoſe of that 
eligion, on a foreign Juriſdiction, and at preſent on a foreign Pretender to the 
rown, put them out of the caſe of other Subjects, who might differ from the 
ſtabliſhed Religion; ſince there ſeemed to be good reaſon to conſider them as 
Enemies, rather than as Subjects. But the Application was made in ſo effectual 
| manner, that the Bill was let fall: And tho' the Lords had made ſome Steps 
owards ſuch a Bill, yet ſince they ſaw what Fate it was like to have in the 
You, ; + 2 | | | U u u 2 A | | | Houſe 


ad very chargeable: He began the Motion with ſome Inſtances, that were more <*<dings ay 


When the Seſſion was near an end, great Complaints were made in both Hou- Complaints 
Ws of the Progreſs of Popery in Laucaſbire, and of many Inſolencies committed of = Pro- 
ere, both by the Laity and Prieſts of that Religion; Upon this a Bill was Barf of Por 


2564 The His rox of the Neige | 
1706 Houſe of Commons, inſtead of proceeding farther in i they diſmiſſed that u, MW a 
i with Addreſs to the Gele, that ſhe would giv& Orders, both to the Jar x | 
| tices of Peace, and to the Clergy, that a Return might be made to the next 1 F3 

ſion of Parliament, of all the Fapiſts in England. 4 "ale W kn 
A Deſign There was another Project ſer on foot at this time by the Lord Halifax, e Ur 
for a publick utting the Records and the publick Offices of the Kingdom in better order kor 
Lan, He had, in a former Seſſion, moved the Lords to ſend ſome of their number FF 
nie the Records in the Tower, which were in great diſorder, and in a vine cd. 
decay for want of ſome more Officers, and by the neglect of thoſe we ha Gu 
Theſe Lords in their Report propoſed ſome Regulations for the future, uh an 
have been ſince followed fo eſfectually, though at a confiderable Charge, by c, hal 
ating ſeveral new Officers, that the Nation will reap the Benefit of all thi voi Lo! 
ſenſibly: But Lord Halifax carried his Project much further. "The famous I an 
bpbpbraxy, collected by Sir Robert Cotton, and continued down. in his F amily, W whe 
| the greateſt Collection of Manuſcripts relating to the Publick, that perha ap = Que 
Nation in Europe could ſhew : The late Owner of it, Sir Joby Cotton, had by = wer 
Will, left it to the Publick, but in ſuch Words, chat it was rather ſhut up, crea 
made any Way uſeful: And, indeed it was to be fo carefully preſerved, u con 
none could be” the better for it: So that Lord moved the Houſe to intry the 
the Queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed to buy Corton-How/e, which ſtood juſt h. and 
tween the two Houſes of Parliament; ſo that ſome pare of that Ground wou the 
furniſh them with many uſeful Rooms, and there would be enough leſt, for bud AR She 
; ing a noble Structure for a Library: To which, beſides the Corton Library a Reſo 
» the Queen's Library, the Royal Society, who had a very good Library at Gy tecti 
| bum College, would remove and keep their Aſſemblies there, as ſoon as it ny as th 
2 made convenient for them. I his was a great Deſign, which the Lord Haifa Wi cal S 
who ſet it firſt on foot, ſeemod reſolved to carry on till it were finiſhed : It wi 1 O. 
1 Learning again on foot among us, and be a great honour to the Queaj 125 
: Tas this Seſſion of Parliament came to a very happy concluſion: There = Su 
in it the beſt Harmony within both Houſes, and between Them, as well as vii er 1 
the Crown, and it was the beſt applauded in the City of London, over the vu ill t 
Nation, and indeed over all Europe, of any Seſſion that T had ever ſcen: here 
When it was conſidered, that this was the firſt of the three, fo that we were viii My 

have two other Seflions of the ſame. Members, it gave an univerſal Satisfatini © 
| both to our on People at home, and our Allies abroad, and afforded a pra wh: y 
dect of a happy End, that ſhould be put to this devouring War, which in . 
Probeblir muſt come to a period before the concluſion of the preſent Parliama I 
This gave an unſpeakable Satisfaction to all who loved their Country and thi 2 7 


Religion, who now hoped that we had in view a good and a ſafe Peace. 
Proceedings 5 n The Convocation fate at the ſame time; it was choſen. as the former hut 
in Convoca- been, and the Members, that were ill-affected, were ſtill preyailed on to cont 
tion. yp, and to continue in an Ex penſive but uſeleſs Attendance in Town. The þ 
hops drew up an Addreſs to the Queen, in which, as the two Houſes of Pai 
ment had done, they expreſſed a juſt nn oben at the Jealouſies, that had be wires 
pread about the Nation, of the Danger of the Church: When this was comm. , * be 
icated to the Lower-Houſe, they refuſed to join in it, but would give no rl Th 5 
ſon for their Refuſal: They drew an Addreſs of their own, in which no notid £ 


. 
] 
I 
3 
N 
E 
3 


was taken of theſe Aſperſions: The Biſhops, according to antient Preccdcnhl Shad ? 5 

| required them either to agree to their Addreſs, or to offer their Objections if 7 
| 2 5 it; they would do neither; fo the Addreſs was let fall: And upon til ronne, | 

a ſtop was put to all further Communication between the two Houſes. Tl Nes 

Lower Houſe, upon this, went on in their former practice of intermediate * bad 1577 

ſions, in which they began to enter upon Buſineſs, to approve of ſome Boo 2 f 


that factious Men among them had before ſet up, tho*the Falſhood of their p 
tenſions had been evidently made to appear. The Archbiſhop had prorog® 


and to cenſure others; and they reſolved to proceed upon the fame Ground | 


them to the firſt of March When that day came, the Lower, Houſe was fi 
prized with a Proteſtation, that was brou to the Upper, Houſe, by a gr 
Part of their Body, who, b 


cing diffarisficd with the Procsedings of the Maj 


that the) 


15 
man 


knoun to the other fide, till they heard it was preſented to the Freſident of the 


1 7 a > So 


— 
2 


not be wanting to any of the Clergy, as long 


4 


was directed to prorogue them, for ſuch a time as ſhould appear convenient to 
him: They were ſtruck. with this, for it had been carried fo ſecretly, that it was 
 Surprize to chem all. When they ſaw they mere to be /prorogued, they ran 
very indecently to the Door, and with ſome difficulty were kept in the Room, 
till the Prorogation was intimated to them : They went next to their own Houſe, 
where, tho prorogued, ey ſate ſtill in form, as if they had been a Houſe, but 
W they did not venture on palling any Vote: So factious were they, and fo impli- 
© I ::15 led by thoſe, who had got an Aſcendant over them, that tho? they had for- 
nerly ſubmitted the Matters in debate to the Queen, yet now, when ſhe declar- 


SSS 5 


cd ber Pleaſure, they would not acquieſce in it. 


| paign were carried on with all poſſible dif] patch: That which was moſt reſſing 
| = Orders were imme an! iſſued out for ſenc ing over 5ooo Men, with all necef- 
aery Stores to Spain The Orders were given in very preſſing Terms; yet ſo 
many Offices were concerned in the Execution, that many Delays were made, 
ſome of theſe were much cenſured; at laſt they failed in March. The Fleet 
that had gone into the Mediterranean hart Charles, and was to return and 
winter at Lisbon, was detained by Weſterly Winds longer in thoſe Seas, than 
had been expected. _ „ 


F | m” 


ere much expoſed to thoſe, who commanded in 1 Philip's name. All Ca- 
ana had ſubmitted to King Charles except Roſes; Garriſons were put in Gi- 
aun, Lerida, and Torto/a : and the States of that Principality prepared them- 
Wclves, with great Zeal and Reſolution, for the next Campaign, which, they 
ad rcaſon to expect, would come both early and ſeverely upon them. There 
* a Breach, between the Earl of Peterborougb and the Prince of Lichtenſtein, 
hom he charged very. heavily, in the King's own preſence, with Corruption 
ad Injuſtice: The Matter went far, and the King blamed the Earl of Peter- 
orongh, who had not much of a forbearing or forgiving temper in him. There 
as no method of Communication with England yet icttled : We did not hear 

F | = x L from 


The Seſſion of Parliament being now at an end, the Preparations for the Cam- Preparations | 
for the Cam- 


vas firſt done. Upon Stanbope's firſt coming over, in the r of Jauuary, P's" 
c 


The People of Valencia ſeemed to hope, that they were to winter in thoſe A Revolt is 
eas; and by this they were encouraged to declare for King Charles But they valencia. 
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* ona, as could be ſpared from thenes: The Diſguſt that was taken, made ir a0. 


| any Oppoſition, and was received there with all poſhble Demonſtrations of Joy: 
Thi | 


ſier come at: And by this the Diſpoſition to revolt would be checked, whig 


The Siege of The French reſolved to ſend. every thing, that was neceſſary for the Siege by 


Barcelona, 


to relieve it: Bat two great Storms, that came ſoon one after another, didf 


following him, he would not ſtay, but haſted on to the Relicf of the Place, u 


Alcantars 
taken. 


Portugal: His Troops were ſo bad, that he faw in one ſmall Action, that k 
could not depend on them: He put a good Garriſon in Alcantara; where thei 
beſt Magazine was laid in. But when the Earl of Gallway came before the Tom, 


appeared; and the Duke of Berwick ſtill retiring before him, not being able to 


The Germans 
are defeated 
in Italy. 


from them, nor they from us, in fire Months + This put them out of all ho 
Our Men wanted every thing, and could be ſupplied there with nothi ; 


without Artillery, and with very little Ammunition: But as they marched, all the 


and themſelves as Prifoners of War: The Portugueſe would have ſtopt there, and 


7 


De His rok xv be Reign 
Revolt in Valencia made it neceſſary to ſend ſuch a Supply to them from Bar. 
viſable to ſend the Earl of Peterborough thicher,-and he willingly undertook 
Service; He marched towards that ag with about Fiſteen Hundred >. 
liſh, and a Thouſand Spaniards: They were all ill equipped and ill furniſhes 


Country either came in to them, or fled before them. He got to Valencia ithon 


3 gave a great diſturbance to the Spaniſs Councils at Madrid : They adj, MW : 
the Kite, 8 with the anion of Valencia It lay nearer, 181 5 a oy Me 


might otherwiſe go further : But this was over-ruled from France, where lit . to be 
regard was had to the Spaniards: They reſolved to begin with Arten, mon 


5 ing Charles himſelf lay; and on taking it, they reckoned all the reſt woyy 


Sea, and the Count of Towlagſe was ordered to lie with the Fleet before the for 1 
whilſt it was beſieged by Land: It was concerted, to begin the Siege in Mar, il 
for they knew that if they begun it ſo early, our Fleet could not come in ting 


ſcatter their Tartanes, and diſable their $4 of War, that as ſome were af 
away, and others were much ſhattered, ſo they all loſt a Month's time, and the 
Siege could not be formed before the beginning of April King Charles thut hin- 
ſelf up in Barcelona, by which the People were both animated and kept in order 
This gave all the Allies very fad Apprehenſions, they feared not only the Lo 
of the Place, but of his Perſon. Leak failed from Lisbon in the end of March: 
He miſſed the Galleons very narrowly, but he could not purſue them; for u 
was to loſe no time, but haſte to Barcelona His Fleet was encreaſed to Thiry 
Ships of the Line, by the time he got to Gibraltar; but tho” Twenty more wer 


faſt as the Wind ſerved. R : . 

At the ſame time the Campaign was opened on the fide of Portugal : Th 
Earl of Galhoay had full Powers and a brave Army of about 20000 Men, wel 
furniſnhed in all reſpects: He left Badajos behind him, and marched on to Altus 
tara. The Duke of Berwick had a very ſmall Force left him, to defend thi 
Frontier: It ſeems the French truſted to the Intereſt they had in the Court d 


within three Days the Garriſon, conſiſting of 4000 Men, delivered up the Plat 


thought they had made a good Campaign, tho they had done no more: Bu 
the 8105 Ambaſſador at Lisbon went to the King of Portugal, and preſſed hin 
that Orders might be immediately ſent to the Earl of Gallway to march on: And 
when he ſaw great Coldneſs in ſome of the Miniſters, he threatned a preſent Ruf- 
ture, if it was not done: And he continued waiting on the King, till the 0: WWproved 
ders were ſigned, and ſent away. Upon Receipt of theſe, the Earl of Gaui 
advanced towards Placentia, all the Country ring for him, as ſoon as he Poth in 


give 8 Interruption * his 3 © 
The Campaign was opened in [taly with great advantage to the French : The 
Duke of Yendo/me marched into the ee attack the Imperialiſts, befor 
Prince Eugene could join them, who was now come very near: He fell on a Bo 
dy of about 12000 of them, being double their number ; he drove them fron 
their Poſts, with the Loſs of about 3000 Men killed and taken; but it was be- 
lieved there were as many of the French killed, as of the Imperialiſts. Prince 
Eugene came up within two Days, and put all in order again: He retired to. 
ſurer Poſt, waiting till the Troops from Germany ſhould come up: The * 
Et > * | neß 


/ 


in the beginning of the Campaign: The 


e 


% . * * 5 


e tte Germans was always fatal, in the begir "1566 
Ws Duke of Savoy was now reduced to great Extremities: He ſaw the Siege of Ju- 
8, was deſigned ; be fortified ſo many Out-Poſts, and put ſo good a Garrifon in 
ande preparcd well for a long Siege, and a great Reſiſtance : He wrote 
te the Queen, for a further Supply of 50000 Pounds, aſſuring her, that by that 
means the Place ſhould be put in fo good a State, that he would undertake that 
11 fhonld be done, which could be expected from brave and reſolute Men: And 
© carctul was the Lord Treaſurer to encourage him, that the Courier was ſent 
back che next Day, after he came, with credit for the Money. There was ſome 
SE Hopes of a Peace, as there was an actual Ceſſation of War in Hungary: The 
1 n had been put in hopes, of a great Diverſion of the mperor's 
. MS Forces, on the fide of Bavaria, where there was a great Inſurrection, provoked, 
.es faid, by the Oppreſſion of the Imperial Officers, who were ſo accuſtomed 
. bc heavy in their Quarters, that when they had the Pretence, that they were 
i WT :mong Enemies, it may be caſily believed, there was much juſt occaſion of com- 
1 RS olaint ;-and that they were guilty of great Exactions and Rapine. This looked 
3 If -midably at firſt, and ſeemed to threaten a new War in thoſe Parts; but all 
1 WS 12s ſoon ſuppreſſed : The Peaſants had no Officers among them, no Diſcipline, 
or Magazines, and no Place of Strength: So they were quickly diſperſed, and 
aer Orders were given, for the better regulating the Military Men, tho“ it 
ss vot expected that theſe would be long obſerved. [8 | * 
While 2 were in this diſpoſition abroad; the Treaty for the Union 1 
be two Kingdoms was brought on, and managed with great Solemnity. Com- 22 * 
i: miſſions were given out for Thirty-two Perſons of each Kingdom, ro meet at Kingdoms. 


os on the 18th of 4pril : Somer/ſet-Houſe was appointed for the place of the 
WT rcaty ; the Perſons, who were named to treat on the Engliſh ſide, were well 
Wchoſen : They were the moſt capable of managing the Treaty, and the beſt diſ- 


b ooſed to it, of any in the Kingdom. Thoſe who came from Scotland, were not 
eooked on as Men ſo well affected to the Defign: Moſt of them had ftood out in 
long and firm Oppoſition to the Revolution, and to all that had been done 
or afterwards, purſuant to it. The Nomination of theſe was fixed on, by the 


akes of 2ycensbury and Argyle It was ſaid by them, that tho' theſe Objections 


'r ngsging them to be cordially for the Union, would be a great means to get it 
deen to, in the Parliament there: The Scotch had got among them the Notion 
„a Federal Union, like that of the United Provinces, or Gf the Cantons in 
hy Switzerland But the Engliſh reſolyed to loſe no time, in the examining or diſ- 
 (&uſling of that Project, for this reaſon, beſides many others, that as long as the 
ro Nations had two different Parliaments, 25 could break that Union when- 
cir oever they pleaſed ; for cach Nation would follow their own Parliament: The 


WDcliga was now to ſettle a laſting and indiſſoluble Union betwen the two King- 


Whould put an end to all Diſtinctions, and unite all their Intereſts: 
Wntered upon the Scheme of an entire Union. n ; | 
W But now to look again into our Affairs abroad: The French ſeemed to have 


o they at laſt 


Appearance: And if the Execution had anſwered their Scheme, it would have 
proved as glorious, as it was in the Concluſion fatal to them. They reckoned 
ee taking of Barcelona and Turin ſure: And by theſe, they thought the War, 
Noch in Spain and Italy, would be ſoon brought to an end: They knew they 
Would be ſuperiour to any Force that the Prince of Baden could bring together, 
Wn the Upper Rhine ; and they intended to have a great Army in Handers, 


t appeared Providence had another: Which was brought to bear every where, 
. 2 moſt wonderful manner, and in reverſe to all their Views. The Steps of 
; his, I intend to ſet out, rather as a Meditation on the Providence of God, than 


'riting. 


s particular Hiſtory of this ſignal Year, for which I am no . Ex aaa Be- 
| The 


es that, if I were, it docs not anſwer my principal Deſign in 
Vor. II. | | | _—_ 


=” 


— 


ad indeed lie againſt them, yet they had ſuch an Intereſt in Scotland, that the 


Noms, therefore they reſolved to treat only, about an n that 


3 aid the Deſign of their Campaign ſo well, that it had every where a formidable 


here they knew our chief Strength would be, to act as occaſion or their other 
WAfairs ſhould require. But how well ſoever this Deſign might ſeem to be laid, | 


** 


; they ſcemed 4% think there Was oc dhe 
© they might proceed as Nowly as they $1. 

Magiſtrates were killed vii 
| - OICSE was over, whether 48 4 a 
or he had now on him the Character of the 9, 5 8 
and made q 


own was more preſſed: The Earl of Pa 


or, 


great Aliſtance : Some few from Gironne, and other Places, got into the Ton 

= The French Engineers performed their Part, with little Skill and Succeſz thi 
ul they relied moſt on, happened to be killed in the beginning of the Siege. The hk 
vant Wind was all this while fo ſtrong that it was not pollible for Leak to ca, 


The Siege of But when their Strengt Ice | 
Barcelona ed, the Wind turned, and Leak with all poſſible haſte failed” to them: As fo 
raiſed, as the Count of Tenlone had Intelligence, that he was near him, he failed 
do Towloy. . Teſſe, with King Philip (who was in the Camp, but was not oy 
named in any Action) continned three Days before Barcelona, after their Flag 

failed away: they could then have no hopes of cartying it, unleſs a Storm 


* 


Zea had kept our Fleet at a diſtance: At laſt, on the firſt of A 45 S. the Sit 


was raiſed, with great precipitation, and in much diſorder: Their Camp 1 up t 

| left well furniſhed, and the Sick and Wounded could not be carried off. | 1 he 
An Eclipſe On the Day of the raiſing the Siege, as the French Army was marching off vi Mas 
of the Sun. gun was eclipſed, and it was total in thoſe Parts: It is certain that there bu of 4 
| weight to be laid on ſuch things; yet the Vulgar being apt to look on then day's 
- ominous, it was cenſured as a great Error in 7. 72 not to have raiſed the Siege Stret 
Day ſooner; and that the rather, becauſe the King of France had made the ll becat 

with a Motto of Nec pluribus Impar, his Device. King Philip made all M Coun 

haſte he could to Perpignan, but his Army was almoſt quite ruined, before e him 

got thither: There was no manner of Communication, over Land, between M be F 

colona and Portugal So the Portuguege, doubting the Iſſue of that Siege, bor a 

The Earl of no mind to engage further, till they ſaw how it ended: Therefore they ort nd t. 
Galkvay ad- their Army to march aſide to Ciudad Roderigo, on pretence that it was neceſſi him v 


vanced. to ſecure their Frontier, by taking that place: It was taken after a very ſt 
Siege, and with ſmall Reſiſtance: From thence they advanced to Salanom 

But upon the News of raiſing the Siege of Barcelona, they went on toward 

Madrid; the Duke of Berwick only obſerving their Motions, and ſtill retiri 

before them. King Philip went, with great expedition, and a very ſmall Tri 

King Philip from Perpignan to Navarre, from thence he came Poſt to Madri 3 but findi 
come to-Ma- he had no Army, that he could truſt to, the Grandees being now retircd, u 

arid, and locking as ſo many dead Men; and he ſeeing that the Porturneze were fill 

ſoon left it. vancing, ſent his eren to Burgos, and followed her in a few ays, carrying u 

him that which was valuable in the Palace: And it ſeems he deſpaired ever tor 

turn hither again, fince he deſtroyed all that could not be carried away; in uli 
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. = | <he acted a very extraordinary part, for he did ſome of this with his own half 
| | as the Gentleman, whom the Earl of Gallway ſent over, told me, was uni rer 
k believed in Madrid. | OY 4 FOR £3, H | ; 


"rhe Earl of The capital City being thus forſaken, the Earl of Callway came to it by . 
callway end of June; he met with no reſiſtance indeed, but with as little welcome: 
came to it, Army of Portuguese, with a Heretick at their head, were certainly very fir 
221 fights to the Caan who retained all the Pride, without any of the Courage 
layed too their Anceſtors: They thought it below them to make their Submiſſions to a 
long to come but to the King himſelf; and if King Charles had come thither immediatcly, WW 
thither. was believed that the entire Reduction of Spain would have been ſoon bro 


about. It is not yet certain, what made him ſtay ſo long as he did at Boral 
$1 4 | | . | | 5 ont 


; . . : : 
g T* J Ws. : \ 1 I» 
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et fromthe beginning: of Mey till near the end of July. Tboſe about hin 
— — lit to go to Madrid, till he was well furniſhed with Mo- & 


e Queen . 
* | a 4 


: mw - to maße a decent Entry: Stanbope oftered to furniſh him with what was ne- 
vl wy ry for the Journey, but could not afford a magnificent Equipage for a ſolemn 
f nr King Charles wrote's very preſſing Letter to the Duke of Marlborough, 
u ſerting forth his Neceſlitics, — greater Supplies; I ſaw this Letter, 
i» bor the Dake ſent it over to the Lord Treaſurer: but little Regard was had to 
i, becauſe it was ſuggeſted from many different hands, that the Prince of Lich- 
4 zenfſein was enriching himtelt, and keeping his King poor. Others pretended 
„cke true cauſe of the delay, was a ſecret Amour of that King's at Barcelona; 
4  whatiocver che Cauſe of it might be, the Effects have hitherto proved fatal: It 


was firſt propoſed, that King Charles ſhould march thro": Valencia, as the neareſt 
ad race. 1 the ſafeſt wa „ and he on that deſigu as far as Tarracona- But 
= Advice being brought him there, that the Kingdom of Arragon was in a good 


L aled on to go to Saragoza; where he was acknowledged by that Kingdom: 
bot he loſt much time, and more in the Reputation of his Arms, by delaying 
= ſo long to move towards Madrid: So King Philip took heart, and came back 
W from Burgos. to Madrid. The Earl of Gallway was very uncaſy at this flow Mo- 
tion, which King Charles made: King _ had ſome more Troops ſent him 
ſtom France, and the broken Bodies of his Army, being now brought together, 
he had an Army equal in Numbers to the Earl of Gallway, and ſo he marched 
up to him; but ſinoe ſo much depended on the Iſſue of an Action, the Earl of 
Galen avoided it, becauſe he expected every day Reinforcements, to be brought 
up to him, both by King Charles, and by the Earl of Peterborough from Valencia 
herefore to facilitate this Conjunction, he moved towards Arragon; ſo that 
Madrid was again left to be poſſeſſed by King Philip. At laſt, in the beginning 
of Auguſt, King Charles came up, but with a very inconſiderable Force: A few 
days after, che Earl of Peterborough came alſo with an Eſcorte, rather than any 
Strength ; for he had not with him above 500 Dragoons. He was now uncaſy, 
becauſe he could not have the ſupreme Command, both the Earl of Gallway and 
Count Noyelles being much ancienter Officers, than he was. But to deliver 
him from the ae args of being commanded by them, the Queen had ſent him - 
the Powers of an Ambaſſador Extraordinary ; and he took that Character on him 
or a few Days. His complaining, ſo much as he did, of the Prince of Lichtenſtein 
Sand the Germans, who were: ſtill poſſeſſed of King Charles's Confidence, made 
him very-unacceptable to that King: So he, waiting for Orders from the Queen, 
withdrew from the Camp, and failed away in one of the Queen's Ships to Ge- 
na. Our Fleet lay all the Summer in the Mediterranean; which obliged the 
French to keep theirs within Toulon. Cartagena declared for King Charles, and 
was ſecured by ſome of our Ships: The Fleet came before Alicant ; the Scamen 
Sanded and ſtormed the Town; the Caſtle held out ſome Weeks, but then it ca- 


% pitulated, and the Soldiers by Articles were obliged to march to Cadiz. Soon 

ö cer that, our Fleet failed out of the Streights; one Squadron was ſent to the 

* ladies; another was to lic at Lisbon, and the reſt were ordered home. Af- 
er King Charles had joined [Lord Gallway, King Philip's Army and his looked 


on one another for ſome time, but without venturing on any Action: They were 
near an Equality, and both ſides expected to be reinforced; ſo in that uncertain- 
„ neither fide would put any thing to hazard. 3 | 
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erred, that the King of Denmark would ſtand upon ſome hi 
co the Allies, ſo that the Duke of Marlborough could not have the Danes, who 
were about Ten or Twelve Thouſand, to join him for ſome time; and that the 
raſſaus, almoſt as many as the Danuss, could not come up to the confederate 
rmy, for ſome Weeks: So he ordered the Elector of Bavaria and Villeroy to 
arch up to them, and to venture on a Battle; ſince, without the Danes, they 
could have been much ſuperior in number. The States yielded to all Denmark's 
emands, and the Prince of V irtemberg, who commanded their Troops, being 
'cry well affected, reckoned that all bein ng, he needed not ſtay, till he 
ent to Deumart, nor wait for their — rders: But marched and joined the 
Vo I. II. | Yyy Army 
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dif to declare for him, he was diverted from his firſt Intentions, and pre- 
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But now I turn to another and a greater Scene: The King of France was af- The Battle 
gh Demands, he made of Ramelliee. 
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Courage; that had appeared 8 them on orlle 


expected 1 of Succeſs, the Duke of Mariborough went to 
ures with the States, where he ſtaid but few Days; boy Brits 
thi 


* 


duced. Bruges did the ſame: in all theſe King Charles was proclaimed. 5 this u. 
5 X | | che Hague, 
concert M | 
£2 to every thing he propoſed, and ſent him back with full Powers: The 
| Ofendand he undertook was the Siege of Offend, a Place famous for its long Siege in t 
Aenin taken. Iaſt Age: The Natives of the Place were diſpoſed to return to tho Auflrias Full 
mily, and the French, that were in it, had ſo loſt all Heart and Spirit, that ti 
made not the Reſiſtance, that was looked for: In ten Days, after they ſate dom 
before it, and within four Days after the Batteries were finiſhed, they capitis 
ted. From thence the Confederates went to Menin, which was 'eftcemcd th 
beſt finiſhed Fortificarion, in all thoſe: Parts: It was built aſter the Peace of N 
meguen 5 nothing that Art could contrive was wanting, to render itimpregnable 
and it was defended by a Garriſon of 6000 Men, fo that many thought it w 
too bold an Undertaking, to fit down before it. The French: Army was becom 
conſiderable, by great Detachments brought from the Upper Rbine; where M. 
_reſchal Villars was ſo far ſuperior to the s, that, if it had not been fl 
this Revulſion of his Forces, the Circles of Suabia and Franconia would hut 
been much expoſed „ ara re 190 1008 03 087.1 vo 

_ "The Duke of The Duke of Vendoſme's Conduct in Italy had fo raiſed his Character, thut k 
renden Was thought the only Man, fit to be at the Head of the Army in Flanders : © 
commanded he was ſent for, and had that Command given him, with a very high Comp 
| in Flanders. ment, which was very injurious to the other Officers, ſinoe he was declared tt 
— 5 be the ſingle Man, on whom France could depend, and by whom it could 
83 in that Extremity. The Duke of Orleans was ſent to command 
Tah, and Mareſchal Marin was ſent with him to affiſt, or rather in reality "Wi 
| 8 him: And ſo obſtinately was the King of France ſet, on purſuing his oth wit 

Deſigns, that notwithſtanding his Diſgraces both in Spain and in the 'Nethber/avlh 
yet ( ſince he had ordered all the Preparations for the Siege of urin) he vod 
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Wr. 5 aud re 9 5 
oer des tem thar Attempt, but ordered it to be purſued, with all poſſible Vi- 1% 
un The Siege of Menin was, in the mean while, carried on fo ſucceſsfull IE 
Tear ehe Trenches were open'd on the 24throf u, and the Batteries were 

aiſhed an ene 29th: and they preſſed che Place ſo warmly, that they capitula- 
ed'66 the th of g, and march'd out on the th, being St. Lewis's Day ; 
100 92M f march d Gut of the P lace. {OL [249 "3% D l . 2 * 33 25 f bY | | s 
We - It ſeemed; range,” chat a Garriſon, which was ſtill ſo numerous, ſhould. give 
irie, a Place char was both ſo ſtrong and ſo well furniſhed © — 
ars the Fenab were much ſunk; ſo the Allies were now become very expert 

ring entof Sieges; and ſpared no Coſt that was neceſſary for r 
Daa bad been, for ſome Weeks, under a Blockade: this, the Duke of 
=F) We ordered to be turned into a formal Siege. The Place was ſo fur- Dendermne 
chat che King of France, having once begun a Siege there, lan Heb ta 
yet it was now” fo preſſed, that the Garriſon offered to 
einne te ue of Marlborough would give them no other Terms, but 
Whoſe being Pritsners of War, to which they were forced to ſubinit. Arth 
Was nextvinyelted; it lay ſo inconveniently between Handers and Brabant, that 
enen co clear that Communication, and to deliver Bruſſals from the 
ages ef chat Neighbourhood: In a fortnight's time, it was alſo obliged to 

. pitulate, and the Garriſon were made Priſoners of War CR 
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Pace 


W Dating oft Sieges, the Duke of -Fendo/ine,; having fixed himſelf in a Camp, 
3 — orced, did not think fit to give — Duke of Marlborough — 
Witurbancez While he lay with his Army covering the Sieges: The French were 
lousof the Elecdor of e er and though F an 

Army apart, yet it was not thought fit 2 ir Forces, tho now grown, 

8 — 4 Deſerters ſai , the Patinick was ſtill 0 great 1 
that there was no Appearance of their venturing on any Adion: Paris it- 
if was under a high Conſternation; and tho! the King carried his Misfortunes 
ith an appearance of Calmneſs and Compoſure, yet he was often let Blood, 
dich was thought an Indication of a great Commotion within ; and this was no 
pabe the greater, becauſe it was ſo much diſguiſed. No News was talked of 

that Court all was ſilent and ſolemn ; ſo that even the Dutcheſs Dowager of 
leans knew not the true State of their Affairs; which made her write to her 
unt, che Eledtoreſs of Hanover, to learn knews of njͥee r. 
There was another Alarm given them, which heighten'd the Diſorder they Deſigns for a 
ere in: The Dyer and the States formed a Deſign of a Deſcent in France, with Deſcent in 
a of abogt 10000 Foot and 1200 Horſe. The Earl of Rivers commanded. Fe, 

hc Land-Army, as Shovel} did a Royal Fleet, that was to convoy them, and to 
eure their Landing; it was to be near Bourdeaux - but the Secret: was then ſo 
ell kept, that the French could not penetrite into it; ſo the Alarm was gene- 
Wl. It put all che maritime Counties of France to a vaſt charge, and under diſ- 
pl apprehenfions;! Officers were ſent from the Court to exerciſe them; but 
cy law what their Militia was, and that was all their defence. I have one of 
pc Manifeſto's, that the Earl of Rivers was ordered to publiſh, upon his land- 
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g He declared by it, that he was come neither to pillage the Country, nor 
conquer an part of it: He came only to reſtore the People to their 8 
, and to have Aſſemblies of the States, as they had anciently, and to reſtore 
e Baia, to the Proteſtants; He promiſed protection to all that ſhould come in 
bim. The Troops were all put aboard at Portſinouth, in the beginning of 

% bat they were kept in our Ports by contrary Winds, till the beginning of 
ber The Defign on France was then laid aſide; it was too late in the Year, 
dr the Fleet to ſail into the Bay of Biſcay, and to lie there, for any conſiderable 

me, in that Seaſon: The Reduction of Spain was of the greateſt Importance to 
b; ſo new Orders were ſent them to ſail firſt to Lisbon, and there to take ſuch 

cafures, as the State of the Aﬀairs'of Spain ſhould require. 1 

The Siege of Turin was begun in May, and was continued till the beginning The Siege of 
5 September There was a ſtrong Garrifon within it, and it was well furniſhed, Turin. 
th with Proviſions and Ammuni tion. The Duke of Savoy put all to the ha- 
rd: He ſent his Dutcheſs with his Children to Genda; and himſelf, with a Bo- 

7 of 3000 Horſe, was moving about Turin, from Valley to Valley, till that 
Vo f. II. Tn Wo —TFY 3 . © Body 
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10 Body was much diminithed? for he was, as it mere, hunted from: place to pla 


: | Pr . e 4 - . Nay * Eu kN ” 4 A When 
rind ., Prince Eugene made all che haſte, he could to their relief: Thie Court of . 
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Mlalecontents there, by the Mediation of England and of the States; a Cefiativ 
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caſt up ſuch Lines and Entrenchments every where, that he had aſſured ti BW 
Court of France, it was not poſſible for Prince Eugene, to break thro! all the WW3-1c+ 
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O by the Duke of Fenillade, who commanded in the Siege, and. drove the Duale of 
Savoy before him: ſo that all hope of Relief lay in Prince Eugene. The Gy; 
ſon made à noble reſiſtance, und maintained their Out- Works long; they ble, 
many Mines, and diſputed every Inch of Ground, with great Reſolution: bu : 
loſt about 6000 Men, who were cither killed, or had deſerted daring the Siege: '£ 
and their Powder was at laſt ſo ſpent, that they muſt have capitulated withy) Wi 
day or two, if they had not been relieved. 3 coſt, the French. very den: 
they were often forced to change their Attacks, abd. loſt about 14000 Meg be 
fore the Place; for they were frequently beat from the Poſts, that they h 
WW « 


vand: * 5 4 e "I" | EF N 5 
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enna had not given due Orders, as they had undertaken, for the Proviſion oftk 


Troops, that were to march thro? their Country, to join him: This 
man Complaints,-and ſome Delay. The truth was, that Court was fo muy 


< 


while that alone ſeemed to poſſeſs them. A Treaty was ſet on foot, with th 


of Arms was agreed to, for two Months: All that belonged to that Court wer 
very uneaſy, while that continued; they had ſhared a ng: them the Confiſcy 
tions of all the great Eſtates in Hungary, and they ſaw, that if a Peace was made, 
theſe would be-vacated, and the Eſtates would be reſtored to their former Owen: 
ſo they took all poſfible means to traverſe the Negotiation, and to inflame the 
Emperor. There ſeemed to be ſome probability, of bringing things to a &. 
tlement, but that could not be brought to any concluſion, during the Term d 
the Ceſlation; when that was lapſed, the Emperor could not be: prevailed a 
to renew it: He recalled his Troo from the Upper Rhine, tho! that was cop 
trary to all his Agreements with the Empire. Notwithſtanding all this ill My 
nagement of the Court of Vienna, Prince ern der together the greateſt part d 
thoſe Troops, chat he expected in the Verong/, before the dae e * The 
b 


| were not per all "comme" up, [but he, belicving himſelf ſtrong enough, reſol ele 

| ine a k6 left the Prince of , with a Body to receive the reſt, adh tis C 
them to foree ee e while he thould be going on. The Duke of Vendin 
had taken care of all the Fords of the Auige, the Mincio, and the Oglio; and h 


ppoſition, at leaſt to do it, in any time to relieve Turin. By this time te e wa 
Ee of Orfeays was come to take the Army, out of Yendoſine's hands: but b. 
fore that Duke had left ir; they ſaw that he had reckon d wrong, in all that 
Hopes, he had given the Court of France, of ſtopping Prince Eugene s Mard 
For in the beginning of July, he ſent a few Battalions, over one of the Fords«d Prince 
the Auige, where the French were well poſted, and double their number; as op 
they ran away with ſuch precipitation, that they left every thing behind then n then 
Upon that, Prince Eugene paſſed the Adige, with his whole Army, and the Fran; i 
in a Conſternation, retired behind the AMincio. After this, Prince Eugene ſu, 
prized the French with a Motion, that they had not looked for, nor prepared xMWiferer 
gainſt, for he paſſed the Po; the Duke of | Orleans followed him, bur declindWime w. 
an Engagement; whereupon Prince Eugene wrote to the Duke of Marlborough ing's 
that he felt the Effects of the Battle of Ramellies, even in Italy, the French ſeem ere me 
ing to be every where any, 7 with their Misfortunes. Prince Eugene, mar 

ing nearer the Appenines, had gained ſome * March of the Duke of Orlauu 8 
u which, that Duke repaſſed the Po; and advanced with ſuch haſte towaiWncmbre 
Turin, that he took no care of the Paſs at Stradella, which might have been le 
and diſputed for ſome Days : Prince Eugene found no Oppoſition there; nor Puance 
he meet with any other difficulty, but from the length of the March, and t9WMhac Ki 


1 heat of the Seaſon ; for he was in motion all the Months of Faly and Aug if. Nad Mo 
I.!n the beginning of September, the Duke of Savey joined him, with the ſmiſi So he n 


Remnants of his Army, and they haſted on to Turin. The Duke of Orleans bi Matter | 
got thither before them, and the place was now reduced to the laſt Excremiti® io ſort 
the Duke of Orleans, with moſt of the chief Officers, were for marching out q 5 
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de Tretsches; Marſin was of another mind, and when he found it hard to fal-, 17 


n his Opinion, he produced poſitive Orders for it, which put an end to the 
k T0 Debts The Duke of Savoy faw es neceſſity of attacking them, in their Trench- 
' es; his Army conſiſted of 28000 Men, but they were good Troops; the French 
ere above 40000, and in a well fortified Camp; yet after two Hours Reſiſ- 
ace, the Duke of Savoy broke thro', and then there was a great deſtruction; 
the Neue flying in much diſorder, and leaving a vaſt [Treaſure in their Camp, The French 
ii WW bcfides great Stores of Proviſions, Ammunition and Artillery. It was ſo en- Army 
0 


323 


nd they made all the haſte they could into Dauphiny. The Duke of Savoy went 
into Turin; where it may be caſily imagined, he was received with much Joy; 
tue Garriſon,” for want of Powder, was not in a condition to make a Sally on 
che French, while he attack'd them; the French were purſued as far, as Men, 
earied with ſuch an Action, could follow them, and many Priſoners were 
aten. The Duke of Orleans, tho? he loſt the Day, yet gave great Demonſtra- 
tions of Courage, and received feveral Wounds :_ Mareſchal Mar/iz fell into the 
Enemies hands, but died of his Wounds in a few Hours; and upon him all the 
rrors of this diſmal Day were caſt, tho* the heavieſt part of the Load fell on 
WChamillard, who was then in the ſupreme degree of favour at Court, and was 
Wentitely poſſeſſed of Madam Maintenonm's Confidence. Fauillade had married his 
SEDughter, and in order to the advancing him, he had the Command of this Siege 
ien him, which was thus obſtinately purſued, till it ended in this fatal manner. 
WT he Obſtinacy continued, for the King ſent Orders, for a Month together, to 
che Duke of Orleans, to march back into Piedmont, when it was abſolutely im- 
Wpoſlible ; yet repeated Orders were ſent, and the reaſon of this was underſtood 
afterwards : Madam Maintenon (it ſeems) took that care of the King's Health 
aud Humour, that ſhe did not ſuffer the ill ſtate of his Affairs to be fully told him: 


E 


r tee, all that while, was made believe, that the Siege was ouily raiſed, upon the 
advance of Prince Eugen“ s Army; and knew not that his own was defeated and 
td uined. I am not enough verſed in Military Affairs, to offer any Bene upon 
dar point, whether they did well or ill, not to go out of their Camp to fight: 
daa r is certain, that the Fight was more diſorderly, and the Loſs was much grea- 


er, by reaſon of their lying, within their Lines: In this I have known Men of 
Wt he Trade of different Opiniolss. . 2h ER 4; "OM 
While this was done at Turin, the Prince of Heſſe advanced to the Mincio, 
which the French abandoned; but as he went to rake Ca/tiglione, Medavi, the 
Wrench General, ſurprized him, and cut off about 2000 of his Men; upon which 
e was forced to retire to the Adige. The French magnified this exceſſively, 
Whooping with the noiſe they made about it, to ballance their real Loſs at Turin. 
be Prince of Vaudemont, upon the News from Turin, left the City of Milan, 
ad retired, with the ſmall Force he had, to Cremona The Duke of Savoy and 
WW rince Eugene marched, with all haſte, into the Milanene The City of Milan 
opened to them; but the Citadel and ſome ſtrong Places, that had Garriſons 
Wn them, ſtood out ſome time; yet Place after Place capitulated, ſo that it was 
Wiible, all would quickly fall into their handle. 
Suach a Succeſſion of eminent Misfortunes, in one Campaign, and in ſo many 
ifkerent Places, was without example: It made all People conclude, that the 
me was come, in which the Perfidy, the Tyranny, and the Cruelty of that 
Ning's long and bloody Reign, was now to be repayed him, with the ſame ſe- 
ere meaſure, with which he had formerly treated others: But the Secrets of 
od are not to be too boldly pried into, till he is pleaſed to diſplay them to us 
ore . It is certainly a Year, that deſerves to be long and much re- 


o he marched thro* Sile/ia and Luſatia into Saxony. He uickly made himſelf 
laſter of an open Country, that was looking for no ſuch Invaſſon, and was in 


V fort prepared for it, and had few ſtrong Places in it, capable of any Reſiſ- 
Vol. 1 4 47 | tance? 


3 


tire a Defeat, that not above 1600 Men, of that great Army, got off in a Body; S e raiſe, 


n the end of the Campaign, in which Poland had been haraſſed, with the conti- The king 

Nance of the War, but without any great Action; the King of Sweden, ſecing of Sweden 
hat King Augustus —— his Affairs in Poland, by the Supplies both of Men marched into 

Money, chat he dre from his Electorate, reſolved to ſtop that Reſource ; $999 


The Articles "The 7 | | | 
of the Union. four Shillings in the Pound was levicd in England, which amounted to two Milk 


ue, ee e to paying the publick Debts of Scatland, and — to the 


Empin: 
_ concluſion; and it was teaſonable to believe, that ſuch an unlooked for I Yu 


n Year. At home, another matter of great conſequence. was put in a good yy 
promiſing method: The Commiſſioners of both Kingdoms ſate eloſe in a Tren 
till about the middle of Jag; in concluſion, they prepared a compleat Sche,! 


be ſettled by their Parliaments reſpectively. When every thing was agreed ty 
they preſented one Copy of the Lreaty to the Queen, and each tide had a 
to be preſented to their reſpective Parliament, all the three Copies, being ſong 
by the Commiſſioners of both Kingdoms: It was reſolved to lay the matter, jy 
before the 3 of Scotland, becauſe it was apprehended, that it way 
meet with the greatef e r l | wy 
_ The Union of the two Kingdoms was a Work, of DOGS quite ds 
paired, in which number I was one; and thoſe who entertained better hops, 
thought it muſt have run out into along Negotiation for ſeveral Years; but hy 
A all Mens ex pectation, it was. begun and finiſhed, within the Compaſ 0 
ne. The Commiſſioners, brought up from Scotland, for the Treaty, were 
ſtrangely choſen (the far greater Number having continued in an oppoſition y 
the e ever ſince the Revolution) that from thence man cone luda 
that ĩt was not ſincerely n they ſaw-ſuch a Nom 
nation. This was a piece of the Earl of Stairs Cunning, who did heartily pw 
mote the Deſign: He then thought, that if ſuch a number of thoſe, who wer 
looked on as Jacobites, and were popular Men on that account, among the di 
affected there, could be ſo. wrought on, as to be engaged in the Affair, the wat 
would be much the eafier, when laid before the Parliament of Scotland. Andi 
this, the Eyent ſhewed, that he took right Meaſures. The Lord Sommers hu 
the chief hand, in projecting the Scheme of the Union, into which, all the Cai 
miſfioners of the Egli Nation went very caſily: The Advantages, that v 


1 


offered to r in the Whole Frame of it, were ſo great, and fo viſible, th 
nothing but the Conſideration of the Safety, that was to be procured by it viii 
 Englang, could have brought the Engii/h. to agree to a Project, that, in era 
Branch of it, was much more favourable to the Scorch Nat ion. 

were to bear leſs, than the fortieth part of the publick Taxes: Wie 


Che, Scotland was only to be taxed at 48000 Pounds, which was eight Mont be 1 
Aneilnene: They ta been accuſtomed for ſome Years to pay this, and they i D. 
it was. all that the Nation could bear. It is held a Maxim, 7 in the man mbur 
4 Government, a Proportion ought to be obſerved, between the Share in the tuck 

i{larure, and the Burden to be borne ; yet in return of the fortieth part of ere! 
nor es offered the Scotch near the eleventh part of the Legiſlature: ho! 


he. Peers of Scotland were to be repreſented, by ſixteen, Peers in the Houſed 
Lords, and the Commons, by forty five Members in the Houſe of Common 
nd theſe were to be choſen, according to the Methods, to be ſettled in the Pali 
ment of Scotland. And ſince Scotland was to pay Cuſtoms and Exciſes, on the ſa 
foot with England, and was to bear. a ſharc in paying much of the Debt, By 
land had contracted during the War; 398000 Pounds was to be raiſed in by 
"nh, and ſent into Scotland, as an Equivalent ſor that; and that was to be # 


. 


ed to the recoining the Money, that all might be of one Denomination w 


Ne Lompanys all their, Lofles, with Jateooſt eren which e Copel 
was to be di olyed; nd the Over- plus of the equivalent was to be applied) 
the Encours ement of Manufactures, Trade was to be free all over the Iſlank 
and to che 7 [antations; private Rights were to be preſerved z and the goons 


7 
4 


* 


* 


[- cir; under the Regulation of the Parliament of Great - Britain; the two Na- 


ited in one Parliament; There was no Proviſion made in this Treaty, with 

in: elatien to Religion: For in the Acts of Parliament, in both Kingdoms, that 

enpometed che Queen to name Commiſſioners, there was an expreſs Limitation, 
bat they ſhould not treat of thoſe Matters. oat 


re the Parliament of Scotland, met with great Oppoſition there. It was viſible 
bat the Nobilicy of that Kingdom ſuffered a great Diminution by it; for tho 
t was agreed, that they ſhould - all the other Privileges of the Peers of Eng- 
Wed, yet the: grefteit of them all, which was the Voting in the Houſe of Lords, 
Ws reſtrained to Sixteen, to be elected by the reſt at every new Parliament; yer 


: there was a greater Majority of the Nobility, that concurred. in Voting for the 
Vaioa, than in the other States of that Kingdom. The Commiſſioners from the 
ies and Boroughs, were almoſt equally divided, tho! it was evident they were 
be che chief Gainers by it; among theſe the Union was agreed to, by a very 
al Majority: It was che Nobility, that in every Vote turned the Scale for the 
nion: T were ſeverely reflected on, by thoſe who oppoſed it; it, was ſaid, 
ay of them were bought off, to ſell their Country and their Birth-right,; All 

Z bole who adhered inflexibly to the Jacobite Intereſt, oppoſed every Step that 
e made, with great Vehemence; for they ſaw. that the Union ſtruck at the 
Noot of all their Views and Deſigns, for a new Revolution. Yet theſe could not 
oe raiſed: or maintained ſo great an Oppoſition, as was now made; if the Pres- 
eians had not been paſſeſſed with a Jealouſy, that the Conſequence of this 
aion would be, the Change of Church- Government among them, and that they 
Nom ould be ſwallowed up by the Church of England. This took ſuch root in ma- 
„, that no Aſſurances, that were offered, could remove their Fears: It was in- 
naſed in them chiefly by the old Dutcheſs of Hamilton, who had great credit with 
em: And it was ſuggeſted, that ſhe, and her Son, had particular Views, as hop- 
g, that if Scotland ſhould continue a ſeparated Kingdom, the Crown might come 
Wato their Family, they being the next in Blood, - after King James's Poſterity. 
WT he Infuſion of ſuch 9 had a great effect on the main Body of that 
SP arty, who could ſcarce be brought to hearken, but never to accept of the Offers, 
bat were made for fecuring their Presbyterian Government. A great Part of the 
entry of that Kingdom, who had been oft in England, and had obſerved the 
WE cotcttion, that all Men had from a Houſe of Commons, and the Security that 


en with great Zeal. The opening a free Trade, not only with England, but 
With the Plantations, and the Protection of the Fleet of England, drew in thoſe 
bo underſtood theſe Matters, and ſaw there was no other way in View, to make 
be Nation rich and conſiderable. 'Thoſe who had e far into the Deſign 
Wt Darien, and were 9 4 Loſers by it, faw now an honourable way to be re- 
Wmburſed, which made them wiſh well to the Union, and promote it. But that 
Which advanced the Deſign mot eſſectually, and without which, it could not 
Wave ſuccceded, was, that a conſiderable Number of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
bo were in no Engagements with the Court (on the contrary; they had been 
Wobliged, and — 22 of . Poſts, and ſome very lately) declared for it. 
bre kept themſelves very cloſe and united, and ſeemed to have no other Inte- 
Weſt, but that of their Country, and were for that reaſon called the Squadrone - 
He chief of theſe were, the Marquiſs of Tweedale, the Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, 
4 2 and Marchmont; they were in great credit, becauſe they had no viſi- 
e Biaſs on their Minds; ill uſage had provoked them rather to oppoſe the Mi- 

Wiltry, than to concur in any thing, where the chief Honour would be carried a- 
u by others. When they were ſpoke to by the Miniſtry, they anſwered cold- 
ud with great Reſerves, ſo it was expected they would have concurred in 


ad {ct themſelves againſt the Union, the Deſign muſt have miſcarried, But they 
ontinned ſtill filent, till the firſt Diviſion of the Houſe obliged them to declare, 
dd then, they not only joined.in it, but promoted it effectually, and with Zeal; 

Vor. IT. 222 2 $5 There 


jon no were to be one Kingdom, under the ſame. Succeſſion to the Crown, and WY 


This was the Subſtance of the Articles of the Treaty, which being laid be- Debate 92 | 
arlig- 


=: procured, - againſt partial Judges, and a violent Miniſtry, entred into the De- 


Wc Oppoſition, and they 17 between twenty and thirty in number, if they A 
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STORY of the Reign 


There were great and long Debates, managed on the fide of the Union 


— 


c | wid 
El! Earls of Se and Stair tor the Miniſtry, and of the'Squadrone by the He, th 


—_ | © 'Ronburgh- and Marcbmont; and againſt it by the Dukes of Hamilton fp 
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nion; and this Act was to be madet 
rt of the Act for the Union, which, in the Conſequence of that, was to he n. 
rified by another Act of Parliament in Exglaud. Thus thoſe, who were the grew 
eſt Enemies to Presbytery, of any in the Nation, raiſed the Clamour of the Du 
ger that Form of Government would be in, if the Union went on, to ſuch} 
Hheighth, that by their Means this Act was carried, as far as any human Law coul 
go, for their Security: For by this, they had, not only all the Security that thi 
own Parliament could give them, but they were to have the Faith and Authonl 
ty of the Parliament of 1 it being, in the Stipulation, made an eſſenii 
Condition of the Union: The carrying this matter ſo far, was done in ho 
that the Parliament of England would never be brought to paſs it. This A 
was paſſed, and it Fur an entire Satisfaction to thoſe, who were diſpoſed to u 
_ celve any; but nothing could ſatisfy Men, who made uſe of this, only to infla 
others. Thoſe, who Oppoſed the Union, finding the Majority was againſt the 
ſtudied to raiſe a Storm without doors, to frighten them: A Set of Addreſs 
againſt the Union were ſent round all the Countries, in which, thoſe who oppoſi 
it, had any Intereſt: There came up many of theſe; in the Name of Counti 
and Burroughs, and at laſt, from Pariſhes: This made ſome Noiſe abroad, be 
was very little conſidered there, when it was known, by whoſe Arts and Prad 
— ces they were procured. ' When this appeared to have little effe&, Pains wet 
taken to animate the Rabble to violent Attempts, both at Edinburgh, and 1 
Glaſgow. Sir Patriot Fobnftoun, Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, had been one oft 
_ Commiſſioners, and had'concurred heartily in the Defign : A great Multitude 
| thered about his Houſe, and were forcing the Doors on Deſign, as was bclicr 
to murder him; but Guards came and diſperſed them. Upon this. Attempt, i 
Privy-Couneil ſet out a Proclamation againſt all ſuch Riots, and gave orders il 
_ quartering the Guards within the Town: But to ſhew, that this was not inten 
ed to over-awe the Parliament, the whole Matter was laid before them, and ti 
Proceedings of the Privy-Council were approved. No other violent Attenyil 
as ms alder this, but the Body of the People ſhewed ſo much Sollenneſ 
1 5 | CJ a | Pro 
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1s of 

Aly of ſuch combuſtible Matter, that the Union might have caſt that Nation into 
: i Worcat Conulſions. Theſe things made great Impreſſions on the Duke of Queens 15 
e and on ſome about him: He deſpaired of ſucceeding, and he apprehended 

long; his Perſon might: be in danger: One about him wrote to my Lord Treaſurer, 

wel We oreſenting che ill Temper the Nation was generally in, and moved for an Ad- 

ick donrnment, that ſo with the help of ſome Time and good Management, thoſe 

qu Difficulties, which ſcemed then inſuperable, might be conquered. The Lord 

lol rreaſurer told me, his Anſwer was, that a delay was, upon the Matter, laying 
Dee whole Deſign aſide; Orders were given, both in England. and Ireland, to 


j have: Troops ready upon call; and if it was neceſſary, more Forces ſhould be 


V choſe, who might break out, ſo that the Circumſtances of the Time were fa- 
W.ourable; he deſired therefore, that they would go on, and not be alarmed at 
iy Holith Behaviour of ſome, who, whatever might be given out in their Names, 


1 ad eve 
E ajattion Both Parties giving ſtrict Attendance during the whole Seſſion, 


a' Vote: In concluſion, the whole Articles of the Treaty were agreed to, 
ach ſome ſmall Variations. The Earl of Stair, having maintained the Debate 
aa che laſt Day, in which all was conoluded, died the next Night ſuddenly, hi 
WSpirits being quite exhauſted by the Length and Vehemence of the Debate. The 
a paſſed, and was ſent up to London in the beginning of February, 


ion. The Debates were longer and more ſolemn in the Houſe of Lords; 
the Archbiſhop. of Canterbury moved, that a Bill might be brought in, for 
ecuring the Church of England ; by it, all Acts, paſſed in favour of our Church, 
eere declared to be in full force for ever; and this was made a fundamental and 
Weſſcatial Part of the Union. Some Exceptions were taken to the Words of the 
il, as not ſo ſtrong as the Act paſſed in Scotland ſeemed to be, ſince the Go» 
ernment of it was not declared to be unalterable: But they were judged more 
proper, ſince, where a ſupreme Legiſlature is once acknowledged, nothing can 
ee unalterable. After this was over, the Lords entered upon the Conſideration 
Wot the Articles, as they were amended in Scotland ; it was pretended, that here 
Wz ncw Conſtitution was made, the conſequence of which, they ſaid, was the alter- 
Dig all che Laws of England. All the Judges were of Joy that there was 
o weight in this; great Exceptions were taken to the ſmall Proportion, Scot- 
Wind was rated at, in the laying on of Taxes; and their Election of Peers, to 


u thc Objections that were offered, this general Anſwer was made, that ſo great 
ching, as the Uniting the whole land into one Government, could not be 
Wcompalicd, but with ſome Inconveniences : But if the Advantage of Safety and 
Union, was greater than thoſe Inconveniences, then a leſſer Evil muſt be ſubmitted 

ito. An Elective Peer was indeed a great prejudice to the Peers of Scotland, but 
ice they had ſubmitted to it, there was no juſt occaſion given to the Peers of 

gland to complain of it. But the Debate held longeſt upon the Matters, re- 
eig to the Government of the Church; it was ſaid, here was a real Danger 
the Church ran into, when ſo many Votes, of Perſons tied to Presbytery, were 
Wdmitced to a ſhare in the Legiſlature. All the Rigour, with which the Epiſco- 
pal Clergy had been treated in Scotland, was ſer forth, to ſhew with how impla- 
able a Lemper they were ſet againſt the Church of England; yet, in return to 
Wall that, it was now demanded from the Men of this Church, to enact, that the 


who were ſuch declared Enemies to our Conſtitution, Here was a plauſible Sub- 
ect for popular Eloquence, and a great deal of it was brought out upon this ocy 
Wcalion, by. Hooper, - Beveridge, and ſome other Biſhops, and by the Earls of Ro- 
beter and Nottiugham. But to all rhis it was anſwered, that the chief Dangers 
Vor. II. | Aaaa tho 


27 * | 


W...obably; had any Perſon of Authority once kindled the Fire, they ſeemed to 1506 


from Flanders The French were in no condition to ſend any Aſſiſtance 


e believed, had more Wit than to ruin themſelves. Every Step that was made, 
Vote that was carried, was with the ſame Strength, and met with the 


4 which laſted for: three Months. Many Proteſtations were printed, with every 


: The Queen laid it before the two Houſes ; che Houſe of Commons agreed to 1707 
WS: all, without any Oppoſition, ſo ſoon, that it was thought they interpoſed not 
Delay and Conſideration enough, ſuitable to the Importance of ſo great a Tranſ- At laſt a- 


wcvery new Parliament, was ſaid to be contrary to the Nature of Peerage. To 
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cotch Form ſhould continue unalterable, and to admit thoſe to vote among us, 
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A. cured/us from theſe, delivered us from our juſteſt Fears. Scotland lay on th 


ld 4 ghd the Earls of Sunderland and I barton, and the Lords Townjbend ui 
Haifa 


cital of the Articles, as they were paſſed in Scotland, together with the A 


"themſelves out of the Surprize, under which the Form, it was drawn in, had 


them: 


nira - In Scotland, they proceeded to diſpoſe of the Sum, provided to be the Eque 
lent diſpoſed valent: In this, great Partialities appeared, which were much complained of 
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the Church was in, were ſrom France and from Popery: ſo ther uhatſoeve ver 


: 
ſe 


weakeſt fide of England, where it could not be defended, but by an Arn 

The Coaleries on the Tine lay expoſed for ſeveral Miles, and could not be _ 
ſerved; but at a great charge, and with a great force; If a War ſhould fal ow 
between the two Nations, and if Scotland ſhould be conquered, yet, even in th 
caſe, it muſt be united to Eagland, or kept under by an Army: The Danger d 
keeping up a Standing Force, in the hands of any Prince, and to be modellal 
b Fim (who might engage the Scotch to join with that Army and turn upon B 


7 
* 


1 ) was viſible: and any Union, aſter ſuch a'Conqueſt, would look lie 
Force, and fo could not be laſting; whereas" all wWas now voluntary. As fh 
Church-matters, there had been ſuch Violence uſed by all fides in their 

that none of them could reproach the others much, without having it return 
upon them too juſtly. A ſofter Management would lay thoſe Heats, and bring 
Men to a better Temper: The Cartons of Switzerland, tho? er in they 
different Religions, yet were united in one general Body: The Diet of Gernay 
was compoſed of Men of three different Religions: fo that ſeveral Conftitution 
of Churches might be put under one Legiſlature; and if there was a danger of 
either fide, it was'much more likely that 513 would be too hard for 45, thy 
that 45 would maſter 513; eſpedally when the Crown: was on their fide: and 
there were twenty fix Biſhops in the Houſe of Lords, to outweigh the fixtew 
Votes from Scotland. It was indeed ſaid, that all in — mon were not zealoy 
for the Church; to which it was anſwered, that by the ſame reaſon it might be 
concluded, that all thoſe of Scotland were not zealous'for their Way, eſpecial 
when the Favour of the Court lay in the Exygliſs Scale. The matter was a uch 
for the Union, by the Biſhops of Oxford, Norwich and my ſelf, by che th 
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x; but above all, by the Lord Sommers. Every Diviſion of the Houk 
was made, with ſo great an inequality, that they were but 20, againſt 50 thy 
were for the Union. When all was agreed to, in both Houſes, a Bill was or 
dered to be brought in to enact it; which was prepared by Harcourt, with f 
particular a Contrivance, that it cut off all Debates. * The Preamble was a Re 


made in both Parliaments, for the Security of their ſeveral Churches; and in cov 
cluſion, there came one Enacting Clauſe, ratifying all. This — thoſe, upa 
great Difficulties, who had reſolved to object to ſeveral Articles, and to inſt 


on demanding ſome Alterations in them; for they could not come at any D 


bate about them ; oy could not object to the Recital, it being merely Matte 
of Fact; and they had not Strength enough, to oppoſe the general Enattin 
Clauſe, nor was it cafy to come ar particulars, and to offer Proviſo's relating ty 
them. The Matter was carried on with ſuch” Teal, that it paſſed thro' ti 
Houſe of Commons, before thoſe, who intended to oppoſe it, had recovem 


ut them. It did nor ſtick long in the Houſe of Lords, for all the Articles hu 
(a Cry debated there for ſeveral Days, before the Bill was ſent up ti 
And thus this great Deſign, fo long wiſhed and laboured for in vain, ws 
begun, and happily ended, within the Compaſs of Nine Months. The Uni 
was to commence on the Firſt of Aa, and till that time, the two Kingdom 
were ftill diſtin, and their two Parliaments continued till to fit. 


bur there was not Strength to oppoſe them. The Miniitry, and thoſe who dv 
po on them, moved for very extravagant Allowances to thoſe, who hal 
en 1 in this laſt, and in the former Treaty; and they made large A. 
lotments, of ſome Publick Debts, that were complained of as unreaſonable 
unjuſt ; by which, a great parr of the Sum was diverted, from anſwering tf 
End, for which it was given. This was much oppoſed by the Squadron ; bu 
as the Miniſters promoted it, and thoſe, who were to get by it, made all the la 
tereſt they could to obtain it (ſome few of them only excepted, who, as becan 
nerous Patriots, ſhewed more regard to the Publick, than to their priviY 
Finds nds) fo thoſe, who had oppoſed the Union, were not ill pleaſed to iec bs 
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conſolidate and ſtrengthen their own Work. Upo 

1.moſt proper, that the Members, to repreſent Scotland, ſhould be named. 
Parliament there: Thoſe who oppoſed the Union, carried their A- 

F to the Squadrone ſo far, that they concurred with the M 

ination, in which very few of them were included, not above three of the Peers, 


PPP 


r that Kingdom: all this was very acceptable to 
ed the Union. The Cuſtoms of Scotland were then in a 


1, between Scotland and En 
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3 
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% Duties; and of this the Proof was to lie on the Importer, | This angred 
gu : all the-Scotch, ho raiſed a high Clamour upon it, and ſaid the Union was broke 
the by it; and that ſuch a Proceeding would have very ill Effects in Scat land. But 
«| tic Houſe of Commons were ſo alarmed, with the News of a vaſt Importation, 
bw hich was aggravated far beyond the truth, and by which they concluded the 
tal Trade of Eagland would greatly ſuffer, at leaſt for a Year or two, that they paſ- 
ed the Bill, and ſent it to the — 44 where it was rejected; for it appeared 


v * to them, that this was an Infraction of ſome of the Articles of the Treaty. 
10 lt was ſuggeſted, that a Receſs for ſome days was neceſſary, that ſo the Commons 
WT might have an opportunity to prepare a Bill, prohibiting all Goods from being 


brought to England, that had been ſent out, only in order that the Merchants 


might have the Draw-back allowed. With this view, the Parliament was proro- 
of; WW gucd for a few days; bur at their next meeting, the Commons were more inflamed 
de than before: So they prepared a new Bill, to the ſame effect, only in ſome Clau- 
hal {cs it was more ſevere than the former had been: But the Lords did not agree 
Ads it, and ſo it fell. | 3 5 fy | 

ol Thus far I have carried on the Recital of this great Tranſaction, rather 


in ſuch a general view, as may tranſmit it right to Poſterity, than in ſo copious 
a Narration, as an Affair of och conſequence might ſeem to deſerve : It is very 
probable, that a particular Journal, of the Debates in the Parliament of 
Scotland, which were long and fierce, may at ſome time or other be made pub- 
lick: But I hope this may ſuffice for a Hiſtory. I cannot, upon ſuch a fignal 
YER AT | ri Ocs | ; 
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. Occaſion, reſtrain myſclt from making ſome Reflections, on the DireQions F 
3 Providence in this matter. It is certain the Deſign on Darien, the great Charg ; 
it put the Nation to, and the total Miſcarriage” of that Project, made the th 
ding Part of that Kingdom ſee the Impoſſibilit I of undertaking any great Deg 
in. Trade; and that made them the more readily concur, in'catrying on the 
nion. The wiſer Men of that Nation had obſerved long, that Scotland | 
the mercy of the Miniſtry, and that every new Set of Miniſters made uſe of they 
Power, to enrich themſelves and their Creatures, at the Coſt of the Pablick 
- the Je fa being made by them, were in ſuch a Dependance, that ſince then 


U. 
4 4 


+ 


are no Jurics allowed in Scotlaud in Civil Matters, the whole Property of the 
Kingdom was in their hands, and of their means in the hands of the Maite 
e had fectual it had been to complain of them 4 
Court: It put thoſe, Who ventured on it, to a vaſt Charge, to no other pu 
-7 710 but to expoſe them the more to the Fury of the Miniſtry. The poor Nu 
blemen, and the poo 

were eaſily to be. purchaſed 

to ſuch a Miſchief, 
were much 9 by t 
Undertaking of Dari 


8 


count of the Ac of Security, paſt. in the Year 1704, which was imputed chic 
Iy to the Lotd Treaſurer : Threatnings, of ro. him for 4 n it, hu 
cs Had 


t. The Queen was very ſenſible, that his managing the great Truſt k 
eaſy to her; ſo ſhe ſpared no 5g to bring this about, and it was believed f& 
= | 


Teal, that ſeemed not to be in his nature: and indeed, all the 4 0 with 
* ppoſition al 
_ Difficulties, that ſprang up in the ' progreſs of it. That which compleated il 


oe 


0 
wa 


ne Grant of the Sup lies went on quicker, than was uſual. There was only) "1567 
oe Parcicular, co which great Objections were made: Upon the great and CV Ny 
E, Succeſs of the former Campaign, it was thought neceſlary to follow that, na .. 
ich other Projects, that drew on a great Expence, beyond what had been eſti- — _ 


usted, and laid before the Parliament. An Imbarkation, firſt deſigned againit 
une aud afterwards ſent to Portugal; and the extraordinary Supplies, that 
Wc Duke of Savey's Affairs called for, amounted to about 800, O00 J. more, than 
vad been provided for by Parliament. Some complained of this, and ſaid, thar 
ea Miniſtry could thus run the Nation into a great Charge, and expect that the 
Wp:cliament muſt pay the Reckoning, this might have _ ill Conſequences. But 
o this it was anſwered, that a Miniſtry deſerved publick Thanks, that had fol- 
owed out Advantages, with ſuch Vigour : If any thing was raiſed without ne- 
W-:fficy, or ill applied, under the pretence of ſerving the Publick, it was very 
eaſonable to enquire into it, and to let it fall heavy on thoſe, who were in fault: 
nat if no other Exception lay to it, than becauſe the matter could not be fore- 
een, nor communicated to the Parliament, before thoſe Accidents happened, 
at occaſioned the Expence, it was a very unjuſt Diſcouragement, if Miniſters 
ere to be quarrelled with, for their Care and Zeal: So it was carried by a great 
© Majority, to diſcharge this Debt. All the other Supplies, and among them the 
auivalent for Scotland, were given, and lodged on good Funds: So that no 
> Seon of Parliament had ever raiſed ſo much, and ſecured it ſo well, as this had 
one. The Seſſion came to a happy concluſion, and the Parliament to an end. 
gat the Queen, by virtue of a Clauſe in the Act of Union, revived it by Pro- 
mation. Upon this, many of the Scorch Lords came up, and were very well 
eceived; two of them, Montro/e and Roxburgh, were made Dukes in Scotland; 
Wome of them were made Privy Counſellors in England ; and a Commiſſion, for a 
e Council, was ſent to Scotland There appeared ſoon two different Parties, 
Wmong the Scotch; fome of them moved that there ſhould neither be a diſtinct 
WGovernment, nor a Privy Council continued there, but that all ſhould be brought 
Wunder one Adminiſtration, as the ſeveral Counties in England were; They faid, 
he ſooner all were conſolidated, in all reſpects, into one Body, the Poſſibility 
f ſcparating and diſuniting them, would be the ſooner extinguiſhed ; this was 
Wopccficd with the moſt Earneſtneſs by thoſe,” who were weary ot the preſent Mi- 


aary, and longed to ſee their Power at an end: But the 1 who had a 
Wniod to keep up their Authority, ſaid, there was a neceſſity of ſerving a 


E hew of Greatneſs, and a form of Government in thoſe Parts, both for ſubduing 
be Facobites, and that the Nation might not be diſguſted, by too ſudden an Al- 
Wcration of outward Appearances. The Court reſolved to maintain the Miniſtry 


E Thus our Affairs were happily ſettled at home, and the Firſt of May was cele- 
brated, with a decent Solemnity, for then the Union toor-place: * 15 


WHouſc ſpoke very tragically on that Subject: A Committee was named to con- 
er of the preſent Danger of the Church, tho? but a little while before, they 
ad concurred with the — in a very reſpectful Addreſs to the Queen, in 
Which it was acknowledged, that the Church was, under her Majeſty's Adminiſ- 


Management of ſome aſpiring Men amongſt them, who hoped by a piece of skill 
o ſhew what they could do, that it might recommend them to farther Prefer- 
Wnent ; they were much cried out on, as Betrayers of their Party, for carrying 
What Addreſs; ſo to recover their Credit, and becauſe their hopes from the Court 
ere not ſo promiſing, they reſolved now to act another part. It was given out, 
bat they intended to make an Application. to the Houſe of Commons, againſt 
he Union; to prevent that, the Queen wrote to the Archbiſhop, ordering him 
to prorogue them for three Weeks: by this means that Deſign was defeated, 
or before the end of the three Weeks, the Union had paſſed both Houſes. But, 
when one factious Deſign failed, they found out another; they ordered a Re- 
Preſentation, to be made to the Biſhops, which ſet forth, that ever ſince the 
Vor. II. B b b b Sub» 


£1 here, till the next Seſſion of Parliament, in which new Meaſures might be taken. 


tes concerning the Union were before the Parliament, ſome in the Lower 


The Convocation fat this Winter; and the ſame Temper, that had for ſome Proceedings 
cars poſſeſſed the Lower Houſe, did ftill prevail among them: When the De- = 


_T 


f 


[ 


Wration, in a ſafe and flouriſhing Condition: This was carried, by the private 
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. 2567  . Submiſſion, of the Clergy. in Henry. the VIIT's time, -which was for a. 
4 „ | & Ai 65-444 173 Tears, no ſuch Provagarion had ever been ordered, during the uk t 
ZS 4. > arliament: and they beſought the Biſhops, that from the conſcientious Re 5 
= 1 wich they doubted not they had, for the welfare of this Church, they hos : 
| . ru their utmoſt endeavours, that they might ſtill enjoy-thoſe Uſages, wh Eg 
gs they were poſſeſſed, and which they had never e : Wich this 

N | 1 brought up a Schedule, containing, as they ſaid, all the Dates of the Fro 
En tions, both of Parliament and Convocation, thereby to make good their : 


Me 


| tion: And to cover this ſeeming Complaint of the Queen's Proceedi 

8 2 ed a Vote, that they did not intend to enter into any Debate, concerning 
"Validity of the late Prorogation, to which they had humbly ſubmitted. 1: w 
"found to be a ſtrange and a bold Aſſertion, that this Prorogation was wi © 1 
| "Precedent : Their Charge, in the preſerving their Uſages, on the Conſcicncy a 3 

| | the Biſhops, inſinuated that this was a Breach made on them: The Biſh . 

\ 2 ' this was plainly an Attempt on the Queen's Supremacy; ſo they ordered tv 

be laid before her Majeſty : and they ordered alſo a Search to he made into yh 
Records. For tho it was an undoubted Maxim, that nothing but a pow 
Law could limit the Prerogative, which a Non-uſage could not do; yet 

ordered the Schedule, offered by the Lower Houſe, to be compared with d 

Records: they found that ſeven or eight Prorogations had been ordered, dur 
the ſitting of Parliament, and there were about thirty or forty more, by uni 
it appeared, that the Convocation fat ſometimes before, and ſometimes after 
Soſlion of Parliament, and ſat ſometimes, even when the Parliament was diſh, 
ed. Upon all this, the Queen wrote another more ſevere Letter to the Ard 
ſhop, com laining of the Clergy, for not only continuing their illegal Practic 
but reflecting on her late Order, as without a Precedent, and contrary to a 
ent Ufages; which 48 it was untrue in fact, ſo it was an Invaſion of her Supy 
macy: She had ſhewed much Tenderneſs to the Clergy, but if any thing of th 

nature ſhould. be attempted for the future, ſhe would uſe means warranted 


Law, for puniſhing Offenders, how unwilling ſoever ſhe might be to proceed i 
"ſuch mcaſures. When the day came, on which this was to be communicatcdy 
the Lower Houſe, the Prolecutor had gone out of Town, without ſo muchy 
asking the Archbiſhop's leave, ſo a very ſmall number of the Clergy wil 
peared: Upon this ſignal Contempt, the Archbiſhop pronounced him cm 

macious, and referred the further cenſuring him to the day, he ſer for their uu 
meeting: The Prolocutor's Party preſſed him to ſtand it out, and to maken 


2 


Submiſſion; but he had founder Advice given him, by ſome who underſtood th 


* 


Lay better; ſo he made a full Submiſſion, with which the Archbiſhop wa 
tisſied: Yet a Party continued, with great Impudence to aſſert, that their Sch 
dule was true, and that the Queen was miſinformed, tho' the Lord Chancelly 

made now a Peer of Eagland, and the Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, had, upon pt 

„ Aal of the Records, affirmed to the Queen, that their Aſſertion was Ell, al 

_- that there were many Precedents, for ſuch Prorogations. 


A And now I muſt look abroad into foreign Affairs. The French were lol 
place after 2 in Lombardy': Cremona, Man ua, and the Citadel of Mia 
| were the only places, that were left in their hands: It was not poſſible to mir 

tain theſe long, without/a greater force, nor was it caſy to convey that to then 
On the other hand, the reducing thoſe F ortreſſes was like to be a work of tim 
which would. fatigue the Troops, and would bring a 

Capitulation was propoſed, for delivering up thoſe places, and for allowing tb 
: French Troops a free March to Dauphiny. As ſoon as this was ſent to Vin 
it was agreed to, without communicating it to the Allies, which gave juſt ca 
of offence ;- It was ſaid in excuſe, that every General had a power to agree toi 
Capitulation; ſo the Emperor, in this caſe, was not bound to ftay, for the Co 

at of the Allies. This was true, if the Capitulation had been for one ſings 
place, but this was of the nature of a Treaty, being of a greater extent: Il 
this, the French ſaved ten or 12000 Men, who muff all have been, in a littl 
time, made Priſoners of War: They were veterane Troops, and were ſent ut! 


Spain, of which we quickly felt the ill Effects. 


ory Charge with it; fo! 


— 


ef Nuten ANNE. 
The Deſign was formed, for the following Campaign, after this manner: The 


2 
"WL 
he I 


urk 0 

ings WDake of Savoy undertook to march an Army into France, and to act there, as 
<ul Would be concerted by the Allies: Some propoſed the marching through Dau- 
vai, co the River of the Rhone, and ſo up to Lyons. But an Attempt upon 
wig e was thought the moſt important thing, that could be defigned ; fo that 

» the as ſettled on. Mareſchal 7% was ſent to fecure the Paſſes, and to cover 
oro ner on that fide. ' This Winter the Prince of Bauen died, little eſteemed, and 
Al ttle lamented; the Marquiſs of Bareith had the Command of the Army, on the 
„oper Rhine, from whom Tels Was expected; he was I ill ſupported, that he 
ag 1, Would do nothing. The Court of J me was ſo ſet on the Reduction of Hungary, 
I: wilt they thought of nothing elſe: The Hanrgarians were very numerous, but 
hou hey wanted both Officers and Diſeipline: Ragotstil had poſſeſſed himſelf of al- 
00 od all Tran/ilvanis, and the Hungarian were fo alicnated from the Emperor, 
Ps (hat they were conſulting abbut 9 o LE 
dune Tue Eyes of all Europe were upon rhe King of Sweden, who having poſſeſ- And in Po- 
to h himſelf o Saxony, made King Augnſins ſoon feel, that now, that his Heres land. 
ot cary Dominions were in his Enemies hands, he could no longer maintain the 

t ther in Dan, So a Treaty was ſer on foot, with fuch ſecrecy, that it was 
th eoocluded, before it was apprehended to be in agitation. King Angn/tus was 
dag waiting for a fit 1 nedps 7 to diſingage himſelf from his Polangers, and 

va on the Ma/ovites ; an Incident happened that had almoſt imbroiled all again: 

alter he Polarders and Mnſcovites attacked a Body of Swedes, at a great diſadvan- 

ilch ge, being much ſuperior to them in number: So the Swedes were almoſt cut 


pieces. King Augustus had no ſhare in this, and did all that he durſt venture 


n, to avoid it: He paid dear for it, hard Conditions were put on him, to 
an hich the neceſſity of his affairs forced him to ſubmit. He made all the haſte, 
up e ſafely could, to get out of Poland: he reſigned back their Crown to them, 
f th pd was contented with the empty name of King, though that ſeemed rather to 
ed e Reproach, than any acceſſion of Honour to his Electoral Dignity ; He 
edu bought otherwiſe, and ſtipulated that it ſhould be continued to him: He was 


We mercy, for he had neither Forces nor Treaſure. It was thought the King of 
an treated him with too much rigour, when he had ſo entirely maſtered 


in: The other was as little pitied, as he deſerved to be, for by gu wrong 
:on-Wractices, he had drawn all his Misfortunes on himſelf. The King of Sweden, 
r next ing in the heart of Germany, in fo formidable a Poſture, gave great Apprehen- 
kc as to the Allies. The French made ſtrong applications to him, but the Courts 


Prata and Hanover were in ſuch a concert with that King, that they gave 
Wc reſt of the Allies great aſſurances, that he would do nothing, to diſturb the 
Weace of the * nor to weaken the Alliance: The Court of Frauce preſſed 


el in to offer his Mediation for a general Peace; all the anſwer he gave was, that 

pe the Allies made the like application to him, he would interpoſe, and do all 

od Offices in a Treaty. So he refuſed to enter into any ſeparate meaſures 
ich France, yet the Court of Vienna was under a great apprehenſion, of his 

locking matter for a Quarrel with them. The Czar at this time over-run Poland, 

lin that King Staniſlaus was forced to fly into Saxony, to the King of Sweden, 

marr Protection: both he and his Queen ſtayed there all the Winter, and a great 

then Wart of this Summer. The Czar preſſed the Polanders to proceed to the Elec 

tin; on of another King, but could not carry them to that; fo it was generally be- 

o eved, that they were reſolved to come to a Treaty with King Staniſiaus, and to 

gu ertle the Quiet of that Kingdom, exhauſted by a long and deſtructive War. The 

enn er tried, if it were poſſible to come to a Peace with the King of Sweden, and 

cu ade great Offers in order to it; but that King was implacable, and ſeemed re- 

wi led to pull him down, as he had done King Auguſtus. That King's Deſigns were The Cha- 

Cu penetrable, he adviſed with few, and kept himſelf on great reſerves with all tacter of the 

og reign Miniſters, whom he would not ſuffer to come near him, except when they King of 

: of 1 d a particular Meſſage to deliver. Our Court was adviſed, by the Elector of $9" 

little over, to ſend the Duke of Marlborough to Him: It was thought this would 


eaſe him much, if it had no other effect; ſo he went thither, but could gain no 
ound on him. He affected a neglect of his Perſon, both in Cloaths, Lodging, 
Diet; all was ſimple, even to meanneſs, nay, he did not ſo much as allow a 
OL il B b bb 2 decent 
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Prepoſitions The Court of France finding they: could not prevail on him, made a ublig 
for a Peace. Application to the Pope, for his mediating a Peace: They oft: 
5 ons in ay to King Sta | | 
Compenſation to the Duke of Savey, for the waſte made, in his Country; 
ce chat on thoſe Conditions, Ning Fh ſhoald keep Spelz, and the , 


mbar 


pe l y. pretend y had cir Party 
| Naples ſuch Aſſurances of an Invaſion, that if they failed in it, ag Expoſed then 
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Ly ns ſubmitted, and ſo did Soragezo; ſo that the Principality of Catalonia was 
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1797; 


L chat remained in King Charles's obedience. The King of Portugal died this | 
inter, but that made no great change in Affairs there; The young King a- 


reed to every thing that was propoſed; to him b the Allies vet the Portu- 

5 ns were under a 1 their beſt ys being either cut off, or 
nt that time in Cat —q Tt li ,cqz1TÞ a; n . 
on E Marſhal: F5Jlars was ſent to command in Aſace : He underſtocd that the Lines 
ly; r Solbover were ill „ he. paſſed the Rhine, and 
Without any Toſs and very little oppoſition he broke through, and ſeized on the 


| i Diſgrac „the Germans retired to Haillron The Circle of WY, 4 Was now open, | 
pat under Contribution; and /i//ars deſigned to penetrate as far as to Ba- 
n. The blame of this Miſcarriage Solo chibir.on the Imperial Court, 
Whoincither:ſent-their: Quota-thither,-nor took care to ſettle a proper General 


1.4.1, or the-defence of the Empire. In Handers the French Army, commanded by 
ente he Duke of Fendg/ne,- came and took poſt at Gemblours, in a fate Camp; the 
em oke of Marlborough lay at Melgert in à more open one: Both Armies were a- 
igns ont * but the French were rather ſu Eu to that number.. 
"June, the Deſign upon Toulon began to appear: The Queen 


ln the Month o began to | | 
Wand the States ſent a ſtrong: Fleet thither, commanded, by Sir 7 64 Shovel ; 

o, from mean beginnings, had riſen up to the ſupreme Command; and had 48 of 
ena Proofs. of great Courage, Conduct and Zeal, in the whole courſe of ß 
Life. Prince Eugene had the Command of the Imperial Army, that was to 90 
cond the Duke of in this Undertaking, upon the Succeſs of which the final 

WConcluſion of the War 1 The aeg not ſo ſtrong, as it was intend- 
ie ſhould have been: The Detachment of 12,000 Men was ordered to march to 
Naples; and no Applications could prevail at the Court of Vienna, to obtain a 
to elay in that Expedition: There were alſo eight or ten thouſand Recruits, that 
ere promiſed to be ſent to reinforce Prince Eugene, which were ſtopt in Germa- 
; for the Emperor was under ſuch l of a Rupture with Seger, 
Wir he pretended it was abſolutely neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to keep a good 
Force at home. Prince Eugene had alſo Orders, not to expoſe his Troops too 
Wouchz by this means they were the leſs ſerviceable: Notwithſtanding theſe Diſ- 
Wppointments, the Duke of Savoy, after. he had for ſome Weeks covered his 
rue Deſign, by a Feint upon Daupbiny, by which he drew moſt of the French 
oops to; that fide ; as ſoon as he heard. that the Confederate Fleet was come 
pon the Coaſt, he made a very quick March through Ways, that were thought 
WnpraQticable, on to the River Yar, where the French had caſt up ſuch Works, 
What it was reckoned theſe muſt have Rope his paſſing the River: and they woul 
Whave done it effectually, if ſome Ships had not been ſent in from the Fleet, into 
be mouth of the River, to attack theſe where there was no defence; becauſe 
no Attack from that ſide was apprehended. By this means they were forced to 
bandon their Works, and ſo the Paſſage over the River was free: Upon this, 
hat Duke entered Provence, and made all the haſte he could towerds Toulon. The 
Artillery and Ammunition were on board the Fleet, and were to be landed near 
e Place, ſo the March of the Army was as little encumbered as was poſſible; 
Net it was impoſſible to advance with much haſte in an Enemy's Country, where 
ie Proviſions were either deſtroyed or carried into fortified Places, which tho? 
Whey might have caſily been taken, BY no time was to be loſt in executing the 
eat Deſign; ſo this retarded the March for ſome days: Vet in concluſion they 
came before the Place, and were quickly Maſters of ſome of the Eminencies, 
What commanded it. At their firſt coming, they might have poſſeſſed themſelves 
Wot another called St. Anne's Hill, if Prince Eugene had executed the Duke of Sa- 
e Orders: He did it not, which raiſed a high Diſcontent ; but he excuſed 
Wunſclt, by ſhewing the Orders he had received, not to expoſe the Emperor's 
roops. - Some days were loſt by the roughneſs of the Sea, which hindered the 
tips from landing the Artillery and Ammunition. . In the mean while, the 
+ r00ps of France were ordered to march from all parts to Toulon: The Garriſon 
Within was very ſtrong; the Forces that were on their march to Spain, to pro- 


2 


Executi- Places Gn fire, which che) 7 


The Siege of CH of Catalonia ina good ftate of defence. T 
Lerida, 


1 Hr ron voſurhe? 


cute the Victory of Amanaa, were eountermanded 
Ps Any was called away, that he coded — any 
'S6 that a great Pores oe as from! ll hands; marching to 
ege; and it was ele in the Cour ef Fraure; that the Duke of — 
— or und e d 00 the Army, Tbe Dulze of Boe) lot no: dime, but 
Conty 
rac onadi Hlace, while the Fleet came up to bonmbard it: 
= e ide Earrance! into the Mole with f 
1 oe they made” — maſters of them 3 but one of them 'was aſteg 
Is blown up: Thoſe within che Town were not idle: They ſank fin 
© „ in the Entrance into the Mole; and fired furiouſly” at the ect, but di 
thlemn little harm: They beat the Duke of Savoy, out of one of his moſt i inder 
tant Poſts, which was long defended by a gallant Prince of Sax whe 
t being Cup} ted in time, was'Cutto een This Poſt was — 
EE Ang e Fleet — — for ſome da the Place. But z 
end, the Pure of Savoy, N . never been above $0,000 Mey 
ſeeing ſa⸗ edt a Force marching tow im; who who might inte his paſſe 
50 roy his Whole Army —— there being no os gps of his carrying th 
Place, und it neteſfary to müreh home in time: 2 which he did with io nay 
Grder and recaution, that he back into his's outs Country, without an any lol; 
Ffoon' after his Rerarn, be te doun before Susa and tool ĩt in a few wech 
Fleet did all the eXecario * 60ald: —— 71 : chir Bombs fa 
ee continued burning 
many Hours; 5 in eng they ſailed 1 f 1 box left behind: them a Fig 
of fx And twenty Ships in the Mediterranean, and the great Ships failed hone 
wards.” Thus this great Deſign, on which the Eyes of all Euren were et, fil 
ed in the "execution, "chiefly by the Eniperor's ary land and the at 
performed all that was expected of them, nor was the Duke of Savoy want 
many ſuſpected him, as backward, and at leaſt cold in the 


on bis part; tho 
Undertaking. It was not yet perfect! anderſtood what Damage the French ſu. WW bron 
ine: Many of their Ships Were rendered unſerviceable, aud continued to be 6 i was 1 


Winter; though the Af 
they could have cut a 
the utncation by Sea, between aly and Spuin, they muſt ſoon have berg 
Maſters of all, that Was Bk in his hands: ſo that from thei fitting out u 
Fleet Fo Toakn, it was concluded, that they could not do it. When the Dei 
upon Walon was broke, more Troops were ſent into Spain: The Earl of 64 
way did, with incredible Diligence and — endeavour to repair the loſs u 
ene, as much as was poll: The Supplies and Stores that he had fron 
our. Fleet, put him in a Ca acity to make and; he formed a new Army, ul 
put the ſtrong Places in the beſt poſture he could; Lerida was the moſt expoſed 
and fo was the beſf looked to; Tortgſa, Tarragona and Girunne, were alſo wel 
fortified, and good Gatrifons were put in them. The he Attempt on Toulon, 1s i 
puta ſtop to all the Motions of the French, ſo it pa e him time to put the Pris 
Duke of Orleans, bein 
inforced with Ti roops from France, ſat down before Lerida, in the end 5 Sh 
tember, with an Army of 30, 00 Men: The Place was commanded by a Prixt 
of Heſſe, who held out above forty Days: After ſome time, he was forced tor 
bandon the Town, and to retire into the Caſtle; The Army ſuffered much in ti 
long Siege. When the Beſieged ſaw how long they could told out, they gave tit 
Earl of Galkway notice, upon which he Wed to have raiſed the Siege; u 
if the King of Spain would have cotiſented to his drawing, out of the oda 
Garriſons, ſuch à Force as might have been ſpared, he undertook to riiſe i, 
which was believed might have been caſily done: and if he had ſucceeded, 1 
would have given a ne turn to all the Affairs of Spain. But Count Neils 
who was well practiſed in the arts of Flattery, and knew how much King Chr 
Was alienated from the Earl of Gallway, for the honeſt Freedom he had uſd 
with him, in laying before him ſome Errors in his Conduct, ſet himſelf to 
poſe this, apprehending that Succeſs'in it, would have raiſed the Earl of 6 
way's Reputation again, which had ſuffered a great diminution by the Action d 
Almanza : He faid, this would expoſe the little Army they had leſt — 


il: Nor did they ft out any Fleet all the following 
fairs of King Charles in Spain were then fo lou, that 
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th ic was viſible, the raiſing it would have been no difficult Performance, but 


Lhe thoughts 'of that being given over, Lerida capitulated inthe beginning of No- 
ages | 1 Spaniards made ſome feeble Attempts, on the ide of 55 


15 
YV1 


and was much taken with her; ſo that great 1 were made, to perſuade 

ber to change her Religion, but ſhe could not be prevailed on, to buy a Crown 

fat fo: dear a rate: And ſoon after, ſhe was married to the Prince Electoral of 
an Bronfwick, which gave a glorious Character of her to this Nation; and her pious 
ing Wi Firmneſs is like to be rewarded, even in this Lite, by a much better Crown, than 
the WE that which ſhe rejected. The Princeſs of Wolfenbuttle was not ſo firm; fo ſhe wes 
{al t to Vienna, and ſometime after. was married 

de vas ſent to Italy, in her way to Spain. The Solemnity, with which theſe Mat- 
ters were ms 


t e Treaſure ; for och 


ben than fail in 77 of Splendor, they would let their moſt important Affairs go 
t 90 to wreek. That Princeſs was landed at Barcelona And the Queen of Portugal 


% Fleet. 9 oratne EY F 2, oe 
But while Matters were in a doubtful State in Spain, the Expedition to Na- The Con: 


ſs | 
* dies had all the Succeſs, that was expected: The Detachment from Lombardy queſt of 
al W-marched thro? the Eccleſiaſtical State, and ſtruck no ſmall Terror into the Court Naples. 
oſed, ol Rome, as they paſs d near it: It was apprehended, ſome Reſiſtance would have = 


Vaples, by thoſe who governed there under King Philip. But the 
in-bred Hatred the N. 


as It 

Pin their Government, had put that whole Kingdom, into ſuch a Diſpoſition to re- 
; 16 volt, chat the ſmall Party, which adhered to King Philip, found it not adviſea- 
00 ble to offer any reſiſtance, ſo they had only time enough to convey their Trea- 
ict WS ſure, and all their richeſt Goods to Cayeta, and to retire thither: T hey reckon- 


to, they would either be relieved from France by Sea, or obtain a good Capitu- 
i 


cre Maſters 
Vor. II. ©" "WEEE 3 ge: ' of 


eign 


V they were on after forced to ſurrender, and were all made Priſoners of Wi. 
It Was propoſed to follow this Succeſs, with an Attempt upon Sen. Bitz 
was not cal to ſupply Naples with Bread; nor was our Fleet at liberty to ang 
them; for they were ordered to lie on the Coaſt of Spain and to wait there in 
Orders: When theſe arrived, they required them to carry the Marquiſs da Ming 
| and che Earl of Gallway, with the Forces of Portugal, to Lisbon; which Wa 

happily-petformed': and the Earl'of Calle found the Character and Power, f 
a or, lying for him there. The Thoughts, of attempting Sicih, wey 


_ therefore laid afide for this time; tho” the Sicilians were Known to de in 4 Ve 

-\ _ good diſpoſition to entertain it. A ſmall Force was ſent, from"Naples, to ſch 

_ on'thoſe Places; whieh lay on the Coaſt of Tyſtany,” and belonged to the Crow 

ol Spain Some of them were ſoon taken, but er on and Port Hr 
fy 


| Italy and Spain all th 
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mucke beter Reſiſtance: This was the State of Affairs 
„Tear, -and till the opening of the Campaign che next Tear: 
Affairs on Nan continued in Germany, laying Suabia — phy pe Frm tributions ; u 
it t. P. 


the Rim. ery probably he would have penctrated- itits Bevaris, if 4 Detachments, k 
was ordered to ſend away, had not ſo weakned his Army, that he durſt not ver 
ture further, nor undertake any conſiderable Siege. While the Empire was che 
ecenpoſed, all Mens Eyes turned towards the Elector of Brin/wick, as the 
Perſon, that could recover” their Affairs out of thoſe 'Extremities, into whis 
they were brought: The Emperor preſſed him to accept of the ſupreme Com 
mand ; this was ſeconded by all the Allies, but moſt carneftly by the Queen a 
the States. The Elector uſed all the Precaution, that the embarking in ſuch; 
Deſign required; and he had ſuch Aſſurances of Aſſiſtance, from the Princes ut 
Circles, as he thought might be depended upon; ſo he undertook the Con 
; mand: His firſt care was to reſtore military n which had been vey 
— little conſidered or ſubmitted to, for ſome Vears 12 ; and he cſtabliſhed thi 
Ha with ſuch impartial Severity, that the Face of Affairs there was ſoon change 
But the Army was too weak, and the Seaſon was too far ſpent, to enter on onit 
Deſigns. One conſiderable Action happened, Which very much raiſed the Rs 
putation of his Conduct: Villars had ſent a Detachment of 3000 Horſe and Dr 
Fgoons, either to extend his Contribution, or to ſeize on ſome important Pot; 
againſt theſe the Elector ſent out another Body, that fell upon the French, a 
f gave them a total Defeat; in which 2000 of them were cut off: Soon after thu, 
| ars retired: back to Strasbourg, and the Campaign in thoſe Parts ended. 
The King J will take'in'here's Tranſattion, that lay not” far from the Scene of Adio 
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of my There was; all this Summer, a Diſpute at eufchaftel, upon the death of the ol 
Pages 1. Datcheſs of Nemours, in whom the Houſe of Longneville ended: She enjoyed thi 


Neufchaſtel Principality, which, ſince it lay as a Frontier to Switzerland, was on this ov 
| ſion much conſidered. There were many Pretenders of the French Nation, th 
chief was the Prince of Conti; all theſe came to Newfehaftel, and made their up 

oem to the States of that Country, and laid their ſeveral Titles before then: 
The King of France ſcemed to favour the Prince of Conti moſt: But yet he |< 
It free to the States, to judge of their Pretenſions, provided they gave judgmei 
in favour of one of his Subjects; adding ſevere Threatnings, in caſe they ſhoull 
Jag in behalf of any other Pretender. The King of Pruſſia, as Heir by bi 
Mother to the Houſe of Chaalens, claimed it as his right, which the late Kin 
had, by a particular agreement, made over to him; ſo he ſeat a Miniſter th 
ther to put in his claim: And the Queen, and the Hates, ordered their Mink 
ters in Switzerlang, to do their beſt Offices, both for advancing his Pretenſion 
and to cagage the Cantons to maintain them; the King of Sweden wrote alſo l 
the Cantons to the ſame effect. The Allies looked on this, as a Matter of gril 
conſequence; ſince it might end in a Rupture between the Proteſtant Canto 
and France; for the Popiſh Cantons were now wholly theirs. After much peu 
ing, and a long Diſpute, the States of the Principality gave judgment, in fat 
of the King of Praia; the French Pretenders proteſted againſt this, and 
Nafebaſtel, in a high Diſcontent: The French Ambaſſador threatned that lui 
State, wich an Invaſion, and all Commerce with them was forbid : The Can v 
of Bern eſpouſed their Concern, with a Spirit and Zeal, that was not expe S 
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mec. It remains, that hat 1. give an 8 of the Campiign, in F „The Fra 
Hare. — "kept cloſe within 0 Poſts. tho the Duke © e eee drew ont i 
„ ee to ſec-if that could. provoke them y were: reſolved not to 
1055 01 d equal Terms z and it was not thought. A e to Atempt the forcin i 
„ate they Ine for Jams ſome Months, ſacking on one another; but both 
by behind. them ſuch a ſafe and plentiful conveyance of raviſions, that 9 
f any fort could: oblige either ge to gifl di iſlodge. be ! Dulce of Vengoſme had (þ 
s, .to ſcnd-Dctachments, to rcinforce Mareſchal Hillars,' inlicu; of thoſe Iþ 
- e. that he had been ordered to ſend; to Provence; The Duke of . 
emed to wonder, that the Confederates lay ſo quiet, and gave the Duke, 
| Veigafme no eee and that Farr could not, at leaſt, oblige him to unt 
all hie Army together: At lat the Juke of Mariborougb degamped, and m 
ved tawar "French Flangers : 818 Frencb decamped, about the ſame time, h 
lodged, thee) vegan in ſuch.s fa Camp, that he could not force them in 
ions, Nor was his Army.1o numerous, 'as to ſpare a Body to unden 
71285 by t that means to dra chem to a Battle: 3 ſo 1 45 the Campai gn Was d 
ric there, ig a very inoſſenſiye manner, on ok 1 ſides: ens Mam 
ſto 95 Contigent 1 whey this Scaſen. 
_ « France 85 no Vice car; and yet, we never bad greater Loſſesg 
| that Rlement: The te Prince's 1 725 very unha py, in the whole condi 
of. rhe-Craizers and Conyoys: The M s made c Complaints, and ue tu 
without reaſon: COonỸον were ee enied them; and hen they wlll a 
22 ey were often delayed beyond the time limited, for the Merchant 
| in readineſs; and. the, failing Orders were ſometimes ſent then 
6 5 yg a8 many. ſaid, 1d treacherquſly) that a French Squadron was th 
laying i in their way, to istercept them. This was liable to very ſevere Rel 
tions; For many of che Convoys, as well as the Merchant -Shi ps, were tau at the 
Aud w compleat the Misfortunes of our Affairs at Sca, this Year, when 
Gua Shovel was ſailing home, with the great Ships, by an unaccountablc om it, 
„ facts and Security, he, and two other capital Shi ips pq arts thoſe Rodi 
bepond che Land Fad, known by the Name of the Biſbop As Clerks; 1 
_ they were in © dre broke to — — ſo that not a Man of them eſcaped. 1 
was dark, but there was no Win , otherwiſe the whole Fleet had periſned u 
them: All the reſt tack d in t HOES , god ſo they were ſaved. Thus one of Wi 
_ greateſt Scamen of the Age was 5 Error in his own Profeſſion, and 
ee for he re > had lain all the, Day before, and ſet fil 
Right, . that next Morning, 18 7 would have _ cnough, to guard 
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Tui was the State of our Affairs abroad, both by Sea and Land. Things 1507 


-nt ar home, in their ordinary Channels: But the Conduct, with relation to 5 


bote unaccountable : For whereas, it might have been reaſonably ex- Proceedings 


ee, that che Management, of the newly united Patt of this Ifland, ſhould have . 98 


cn particularly taken care of, ſo as to give no juſt diſtaſte to the Scots, nor offer 
es to thole,” who were ſtill endeavouring to inflame that Nation, and to 


er tbeir Averiion to the Union: Things were, on the contrary, fo ordered, 


S 


IA | 


if che Pelign had been to contrive Methods, to exaſperate the Spirits of the 


eople there.” Though the Management of the Scorch Revenue was to fall into 
nc : 
. Commiſſions er BB the Day, with new Officers to ſerve in them: So that 


rd T reafurer's bands, on the firſt of May, no care was taken to have all 


\ 


* * 


bol Trade of Ser land was 1 5 pd, for almoſt two Months, for want of 
WDrders, to put it into the new Courſe, i 


8, to 0 | in which it was to be carried on. Three 
oaths pailed, before the Equivalent was ſent to Scotland And when Wines 


eiche Merchandize were imported into England from thence, Scizures were 


ery where made, and this was vor, v5 with a particular Affectation of Rough- 


Wl. All cheſe things heighten'd the! 3 with which that Nation had been 
Wolſcfſed, againſt the Union: It was al 


o known, that many Meſſages paſſed, be- 

een Scottan# and France ; and that there were many Meetings, and much Con- 
ilearion; among the diſcontented Party there; a great Body appeared openly 
vr the Pretended Prince of Maler; and celebrated his Birth-day very 1 8 86 
pth at Eainburgb, and in other Places of the Kingdom; and it was openly 
ſked; that chat there was now an Opportunity, that was not to be loſt, of in- 
ing the Kingdom, tho? with a ſmall Force; and that a general Concurrence, 
om the Body of that Nation, might be depended on: Theſe things were done, 
1 ſo barefaced a manner, that no check being given to them, nor Enquiry made 
ter chem, by thoſe who were in the Government, it gave occalion to many me- 


1 choly Speculat ions. The Management from England looked, like a _ 


ed great Cau 


ont öf a new Scene at Court. It was o 


pncerred, 5 Le that Diſtemper; and the whole Conduct of the Fleet at- 
But ro open this, as clearly as it has yet ip earcd to me, I muſt give an Ac- A new Party 
Rrpeld, that Mr. Harley, who had at Court. 
en for ſome Years Secretary of State, had gained great Credit with the Queen, 
kd began to ſet up for himſelf, and to act no more under the Direction of the 
ord 'Preaſurer: There was one of the Bedchamber Women, who, being nearly 
lated to the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, had been taken care of by her, together 


* 
1 


With her whole Family (for they were fallen 95. in a moſt particular manner. 
e brought her not only into that Poſt, but ſhe had treated her with ſuch a 


onfidence, that it had introduced her into a high degree of Favour with the 


een: Which, for ſome Years, was conſidered as an effect of the Dutcheſs of 


larlborough's Credit with Her; ſhe was alſo nearly related to Mr. Harley; and 
ey two entered into a cloſe Correſpondence. She learned the Arts of a Court, 
d obſerved the Queen's "Temper, with ſo much Application, that ſhe got far 
to her Heart: And ſhe imployed all her Credit, to eſtabliſh Harley in the ſu- 
reme Confidence with the Gal, and to alienate her Affections from the Dutch- 


Is of Marlborough, who ſtudied no other Method of preſerving her Favour, but 


y purſuing che true Intereſt of the Queen, and of the Kingdom. It was ſaid, 


lat the Prince was brought into the Concert; and that he was made to appre- 
id, that he had too ſmall a Share in the Government, and that he was ſhut out 
om it, by the great Power, that the Duke of Marlborough and the Lord Trea- 
Irer had drawn into their hands: It was faid, all depended on them, that the 
een was only a Cypher in the Government, that ſhe was is in the Dutcheſs of 
terlborough's hands, as her Affairs were in the Duke of Marlborough's : It was 


Life talked among thoſe, who made their Court to the new Favourites, that 
Pere was not now a Facobite in the Nation, that all were for the Queen, and : 


— 


tat, without doubt, the would reign out peaceably her whole Life; but the 
eeded not concern herſelf for a German Family: Theſe Diſcourſes began to 
reak our, and gave ſad Thoughts to thoſe to whom they were brought. This 
ent on too long, little regarded; the Dutcheſs of 3 ſeemed ſecure 
her Intereſt in the Queen, and thewed 2 £7 ho of a Favour, to which 
of Dddd 2 : herſelf 
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ſhould b 
time void b 
| *. ; Theſe Diving 
hemſ | of Value and Worth, but their Notions were ile 
25 other ſide; They had ſubmitted to the Government, but they, at leaſt An 
all, ſeemed to condemn the Revolution, and all that had, been done puri 
to it. Dawes alſo was looked on, as an aſpiring Man, who would ſer hing, 
the head of the 'Tory-Party ; ſo this Nomination gave 8. great diſgug, bl 
_ qualify this a little, 4 Thi? ious and learned Biſhop ot EA, dying a th 
end, the Queen advaneed. Mars from Norwich thither ; and Dr. Trimneli, « . 
thy Perſon in all Reſpects, was named for Norwich : J* this did not quiet 
 Uncaſinels, many, were under, by.tcaſon of the other! 
9 flow from tha Queen herſelf, and ſo diſcovered her Inclinations. Ti pre 
the ill effects, that this might, have, in the approaching Seſſion, ſome of the 3 
Dc Nee a 
Dates of Somer/e and Devonſhire: Theſe: Lords aſſured them, in the Que, 
pes 4 FO the was very ſealible of the Services, the Whigs did her; and the 
c 


had engaged herſelf ſo far, with relation to thoſe two. ] hopricks — 


could not recall the Promiſes ſhe had made, yet for the future, the was reſchd 
to give them full content. But while this was ſaid to ſome Whigs, Harl u 
his Friends St. Fohn and Harcourt, took great pains on the Leaders of the Ty 
tries (in particular on Hanmer, Bromley. and Freeman) to engage them in th 


 » / j» Queen's Intere {Orin them, that her Heart was with them, that thc wit 


weary of che T yranny of the Whigs, and long d to be delivered from it. by 
they were not wrought on, by that Management; they either miſtruſted it, » 
done only to epſnare them, or they had other Views, which they did not ti 
fit to on. This Double: dealing came to be known, and gave occaſion to mul 
jealouſy, and diſtruſt. A little before the Seſſion was opened, an eminent Miso 
tune happen d at Sea : A Convoy, of five Ships of the Line of Battle, was fe 
to Portugal, to guard a great Fleet of Merchant-Ships; and they were orden 


» 


— 


9 ſail, as if it had been 25 concert, at a time hen a Squadron from Duni 
bag joined; another from Bref, and lay in, the ke waiting for them. Son 


* 


Advertiſements. were brought to the Admiralty, of this conjunRion, but t, 


yere not believed. When the French ſer upon them, the Convoy did their pat 
very gallantly, tho the Enemy were three to one; one of the Ships was blon 
up, three of them were taken, ſo that only one eſcaped, much ſhattered: be 
te had fought ſo long, that moſt of the Merchant-men had time to get aui 
and failed on, not being purſued, and ſo got ſafe to Lisbon. This, coming i 
moſt at the ſame time with the Misfortune, that happened to Shove), the Sch 
on was begun with a melancholy Face; and a Diſpute, upon their opening, hu 
almoſt put them into great diſorder. 115 e ee 
It was generally thought, that tho' this, was a Parliament, that had now ft 


two. Vears, yet it was a new Parliament, by reaſon it had been let fall, and un 


revived by a Proclamation, . as was formerly, told: And the conſequence of ti 
was, that thoſe who had got Places, were to go. to a new Election. Othei 


maintained, that it could not be a new Parliament, ſince it was not ſummoned WIR 


a new Writ, but by virtue of a Clauſe in an Act of Parliament. The Duked 
Marlborough, upon his coming over, prevailed to have it yielded to be a 10 
Parliament; but Harley was for maintaining, ic to be an oſd Parliament, Ti 
Houſe of Commons choſe the ſame Speaker over again, and all the uſual For 
in che firſt beginning of a nem Parliament, were obſerved, =» | 
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| ſe were no ſooner. over, than the of the Adm miralty were offers 1707. . 
WW 


Nato : Lofles were made, and all was imputcd to the Weak= C(FWRAI 
—— to a-worle Diſpoſition, in ſome; Who had great Credit with the Prince, Complaints 
and were believed to Govern that whole Matter: For as they. were entirely poſ- os Ad- 
ec o the, Prince's Confidence, ſo when the Prince's, Council, was divided in T4 
their, Opinions, the Deciſion, was left to the Prince, who underſtood very little 

Wo of thoſe, Matters, and was always determined by others. By this means they 

ere rally Lord High Admiral, without Being liable ro che Law for Errors an 

WE Miſcarriages-// This Council was not a legal Court,. warranted by any Law, tho' 

Wi chey allumed. that to themſelves ; being Counſellors, they, were bound to anſwer 

Jaap for their fidelity. Ihe Complain N managed, at the Bar of the 


EY 
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WE it as a Deſign, levelled at their tharlt he Both Whigs and Tories ſeemed to 
| us in the Matter ; but by reaſon of the Oppoſition of the 
W Court, all choſe, who intended to recommend themſelves to favour, abated of 
Wcheir Teal: Some were vehement in * to baffle the Complaints: 


n had. great. Advantages, from the Merchants managing their Complaints 


the Queen.likewiſe. concerned Herlelf much in this Matter: And both looked on 
þ be at firſt 6.465 zcalous in the Ws 


bat poorly ; ſome were frighted, and others were practiſed on, and were carri- 
Wed: cyen.to-magnify the Conduct of the Fleet, and to make Excuſes for all the 
WE Misfortuncs that had happened. That Which had the chief Operation, on the 
ole Tory Party, was, that it was ſet, round among them, that the Beſign off 
I cheſe Complaints was, to put the Earl of Orford again at the Head of the 
Fleet: Upon which they all Joe their Note, and They, in concurrence with 
choſe, who were in Offices, or pretended to them, managed the Matter ſo, that 
it was let fall, very little to their honour. Unkind Remarks were made on ſome 


vdo had changed their Conduct upon their being preferred at Court; but the 


» 


Matter was managed with more Zcal and Courage in the Houſe of Lords, both 
: Whigs and 'Torics concurring in it. 1 i 3 . „% ͤ f 
A Committee was e to examine the Complaints; they called the Examined by 
WMerchants, who bad ſigned the Fetition, before them; and treated them not be Houſe of 
with the Scorn, that was very, indecently offered them by ſome. of the Houſe of Lord. 
Commons, but with great Paticace and Gentleneſs: They obliged them, to prove 
I cheir Complaints, by Witneſſes upon Oath. In the Proſecution of the En- 
quiry, it appeared, that many Ships of War were not fitted out, to be put to 
ea, but lay in Port neglected, and in great decay; that Convoys had been of- 
Ween flatly denied the Merchants, and that, when they were promiſed, they were 
ſo long delayed, that the Merehants loſt their Markets, were put to great Charge, 
and, When they had periſhable Goods, ſuffered great Damage in them: The 
WCruizers were not order'd to proper Stations in the Channel; and when Con- 
Is were appointed, and were ready to put to Sea, they had not their failing 
Orders ſent them, till the Enemies Ships were laid in their way, prepared to 
fall on them, which had often happened. Many Advertiſements, by which 
hoſe Misfortuncs might have been prevented, had been offered to the Admiral- 
Wy, but had not only been neglected by them, but thoſe, who offered them, had 
een ill treated for doing it. The Committee made Report of all this to the 
Houſe of Lords; upon which, the Lord Treaſurer moved, that a Copy of the 
Neport might be ſent to the Lord Admital, which was done, and ina few days 
an Anſwer was ſent to the Houſe, excuſing, or juſtifying the Conduct, in all the 
Branches of it. The chief Foundation of the Anſwer was, that the great Fleets, 
hich were kept in the Mediterranean, obliged us to ſend away ſo many of our 
bips and Scamen thither, that there was not a ſufficient number left, to guard 
all our Trade; while the Enemy turned all their Forces at Sea into Squa rons, 
er deſtroying it; and that all the Ships, that could be ſpared, from the Pub- 
Wick Service abroad, were employed to ſecure the Trade; the Promiſe of Con- 
voys had been often delayed, by reaſon of croſs Winds, and other Accidents, 
hat had hindred the Return of our Men of War longer, than was expected; 
bey being then abroad, convoying other Merchant-Ships: And it was ſaid, that 
chere was not a ſufficient number of Ships for Cruizers and Convoys both. The 
7 ended, with ſome ſevere Reflections on the laſt Reign, in which great 
01. II. ri Eee e ums 
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8 aka given, fn ihe - building of 


Ships und e bee was at the tine 


e tho” not more Ships, em non 
kept there, yet the Trade was ſo *cxretully "Jooked alter, by. Cruizers and (n 
voys, that few Complaints Were then — and as to the Reflections made q 
the laſt Reign, it was found that not Balf che Sam, that wo named, was gin 
for the buil ing of Ships; and that inftcad of 'th Fleet's diminiſhed & 

| _ _ ring that War.” as had 2 affirmed, it was int Pale by al 5 orty Ships; o 
3 _ conld any proof he given, that four thouſand Ski 2 ta en during that We 
3 _ Allthe . who were then taten and & 4 d not exceed 1 

TY and in the preſent War r8000/wete*glready Erb a; ＋ we had 2000 
. remaining in our Enemies Hands: {6 much had the Peeisjmpoſed my 1 
e That Taper, that was ſent to the Lotds'in' his name.” got 225.07, 2000; 

„ Il be- When the Examination vas ended; and 1 Eee 1. * was Ne 
. en the Ty 


fore the ved to lay the whole matter beforethe' Que in an Addref 
that they drove at ; for the hey moved in the Comm 


8 — in an ries diſcohered the Defi 
5 tee, that pre — the t hit the blame of all Miſcarriages might 
laid on the try; and on the Cabihet Council. It had been often aid in th 


SY | Houſe of Toe" that it was not intended, to make any complaint of the Prix 
1 A _ ; Berk Xe not being admitted, that ot ns Wi a legal Conſituta 
the hp g.of 88 would be an acknowle 21 eir Authority ; z therefop 
95a oak] be laid regularly no where, but 9575 s Miniſtry: This was mul 
Preſſed oy che Bit Duke of Buckingham the Earl ef Rocher, and the Lord lan 
Ry ſhim. to this it was alwered, by = Earl of Orford, the Lord Sommers, ul 
de Lord Halfar, that the Houſe bught to lay before the Queen only thy 
Which was made out before them u — * and therefore ſigce, in . whol 
 Examivation, the Miniſtry, and 2 Cabinet Council were not once named, thy 
could'offer the Queen nothin , to their prejudice; ' Some of the things cow 
llained of, fell on the Navy-Board, Which Was a Body, acti by a legal A 
Thority The Lords ought to lay before the Queen, ach Miſcarriages as vet 
proved to them; and vet it to [Fes to find out, on whom the blame ought u 
caſt :'So far was the Miniſtry, from appearing to be in fault, that they ou 
ſeveral Advertiſements were ſent, by the 2 22 * of State, to the Admiralty 
that, as appeared aſterwards, were ut too well grounded, yet theſe were ws 
glegicd by them; and that which raiſed'the Clamour the higher, was, thatduriy 
e Winter there were no Cruizers, lying in the Channel ; fo that many Stig 
which had run thro” al Dangers at Sca, were taken in ſight of Land, for the In 
yateers came pt boldly” to our Ports. All this was digeſted i into a en 75 „ 
Addreſs 25 the "Houſe before the Queen: There was a 
made to it, $i Fram urances, that the Trade ſhould be carcfy ally af : 
but os elſe followed upon it; and the Queen ſeemed to be oh y offend 


at the whole' Proceedin t this time, an air likewiſe i into Affain d 
| pai yo begun in bot Houſes. bs 1 | H 


- inch diminiſhed; and Four | KEE n taken dun 
| kat War: This was believed eo ye bern ſai x "bp ti 
5 2 mortify King Nins e 
8 2 ber e of the Particulars 
5 8 DE | and all the Alleg: 
—_— 9 the balf of thoſe Se; t 
| 815 fed in the Mediterranean, tht many ee Port,” and were m bas 
Ee | uſe of; and that in the = 1 ext 1 5 waved there were were no WG ha 
ed in the Meiner ratur chan were = 


0 — int The Earl of Peterborough had receiyed ſuch fitive Orders recalling him, tht 
of aiv. tho? he delaycd as lon as he could, yet at laſt be e came doſe in But i 


| ucen, before ſhe would admit win into her Preſence, required of him an 6 
5 _ cquat of ſome Particulars in his Conduct, both in Military Matters, in his Neg? 
tiations, and in the Diff ſpoſal of the Money remitted to Kin. He made ſuch g 
F 78 _ neral Anſwers, as gave little ſatisfaction: But he ſeemed to reſerve the Matter, 
l 4 Fre n Xamination, which was entred upon by both Houſes. All ir 
Tories magnified his Conduct, and ſtudicd to detract from the Earl of Ga 
1 | but jt was thought, that the Miniſtry were under ſome reftraints, with relaun 

= | to the e Earl of "wor eu, x rho” he Tooth r ; which pare goin 


1 
— ** 


ny Th gf. Queen At N * 


1, | * 4 * 


to — the „ afraid of him, and durſt [ET him, The Whi 
24205 made ſevere Reinatks on his Cor uct: The Complaints, 
King C — ande made of him, were read, upon which he brought ſuch*s number 
Papers, and ſo many [Witneſſes to the Bar; to juſtify his e that I 80 
or twelve Days, 1 wholly in reading Papers, and in hearing Witneſſes, bot 
Houles grew-©qually weary of the Matter; fo, Without coming tb an ee 
on, or to any Vote, — let all, that related to him, fall ; pe that 5 them a 
N handle, to-conſider the preſent Scate of Affairs in Sain. oy 
W had not above half the — there, that the Parliament had made a er 


e and char not above Officers, that belonged to thoſe” 

i here's this gave the Houſe of — a ag + Dilane, and it En 

the Tories, that they ſhould have carried the Houſe,” to ſevere yotes an Fra 
W Addreſſes on that bead; which was much laboured by them, in order to load 

| = - In this, Harley and his Party were very cold and pallive,” and it w Si 
\ believed, that the Matter was privately ſet on by wha tt the Court 
- pom an anation of the whole Matter to tlie Houſe by which Jt appeared 

W chat het, by Death and Deſertion, the number of the Troop s there Jade 
din iniſhed, yet the whole number provided, br at leaſt very ane was ſent out 
of Eng/and.. The Service in Spain was much decried ; and there was good reas 
Won for it; things there could not be furniſhed, but at exceſſive Rates, and the 
WSoldicrs were generally ill uſed in their Quarters. They were'treare 

I ndly; Vor 22 * en dat * thoſe abour ny and ke the' es * 


n 
© Ws. 


Fr theſe 7 9 dir chi were | aid 9 of t Co F] of 
ing both Houſes : It was ob ings wer that 1 Army 2 9 15 

o Renders, but that the Intereſt of the Nation re uired,' 5 Spain Thou 

nore — It was moved in both Houſes, the — ror ſhou 


arneſtly applied to to ſend Prince Eugene into Spain; Comp Kants Ae 1 5 
de ot hs Fake of Marltereagh, as continuing dhe War, tho; At che end of the 
E gu of 1706. the French (Had offered to Yield 


in and the Waſt-Indij 
ut f dv was a falſe Suggeſtion, All theſe Heats in ths — uſe, after hey had =Y 


* vent, were allayed : The Queen affured them, all paſt Errors ſhould be 

Irefſed for the future; and with repeated Importunities, the preſſed the Emp BY 

er to ſend Prince Eugene to Spain That Court delayed to comply in this' ar- 

icular ; but ſent Count Staremberg thither, who had indeed acquired" a ve por 

Reputation, The . entered alſo into Engagements with the Em er, 

ſue would tranſport, p ay, and furniſh all the Troops, that he could 

Wor his Brother's Service. Theſe 3 s quicted the Di content the Houſe had 
8 upon the ill Conduct of Affairs in Spain; but u e 5 coming 

dyer, he Fin a better Proſpect of Affairs there; and he found a readineſs, to a+ 

Nee to all the Propoſitions, that he was ſent over to make. All this w. x: 


N was preparing, both for a better Security to our Trade by Cruizers a 
pnvoys, and for the encouraging Privateers, particularly in the Weſft=Itidies, 
Wo the Sourb-Seg: They were to have all they could take, entirely to 8 
ee ſame Encouragement was alſo given to the Captains of the 5d s Ships 
With chis difference, that the Captains of Privateers were to divide their Ca bike! 
cording to Agreements made among themſelves ; but they left the Diſtrib ution 
EC f Prizes, taken by Men of War, to the Queen: who, by Proclamation, order 
d them to be divided into eight Shares; of which the Captain "was to have 
Wh unleſs he had a ſuperior Officer over him, in which cafe, the Commodore 
as to have one of the three; the other five Parts were to be diftribured qual» 
Wy, among the Officers and Mariners of the Ships, put in five different Claſſes ; 
Wl the Clauſes, that the Merchants deſired, to encourage Privatcers,” were rea- 
Wily granted, and it was hoped, that a _ Stock would be raiſed to carry og 
his private War. This paſt without ppoſition, all concurring in it. 
But as to other Matters, the Tories diſcovered much ill humour againſt the! 
lnifry ; which broke out on all occaſions; And the Jealouſies, with which 
ic be Whigs were poſſeſſed, made them as cold as the others were hot, This gayo 
ie Miniſters great uncafineſs ; They found Mr. Harley was endeavouring to — 
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airs, in which he relied on the Credit of the new Favourite. The Duked 
| Marlborough, and the Lord Treaſurer, having diſcovered many of his Pradticy 
aid them before the Queen: She would believe nothing, that was ſuggeſtedt 
nis prejudice: She denied ſhe had given any Authority, for — 2 
to the Tories z but would not believe, that he or his Friends had done it, nd 
would ſhe: enter into any Examination of his ill Conduct, and was uneaſy wht 
Ks heard it; ſpoke of. So theſe Lords wrote to the Queen,. that they coll 
ſerve. her no longer, if he was continued in that Poſt : And on the Sungay fob 
lowing, when they were ſummoned. to a Cabinet Council, they both went t 
the Queen, and told her, they muſt quit her Service, ſince they ſaw, ſhe w 
reſolved not to part with Harley. She ſeem'd not much concerned, at the Lol 
Godolphin's offering to lay down ; and it was believed, to be a Part of Hanh 
new. Scheme to remove him; but ſhe was much touched with the Duke of Au 


boroughs offering to quit, and ſtudied, with ſome ſoft Expreſſions, to divert hit 


from that Reſolution :- but he was firm, and ſhe did not yield to them: So thy 
both went away, to the wonder of the whole Court. — aſter, tit 
Queen went to the Cabinet Council, and Harley opened ſome Matters, relatiy 
to foreign Affairs: The whole Board was very uneaſy; the Duke of Smet 
dad, be did not {ee how they could deliberate on ſuch Martere, fince the ces 
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xj was not Wich nem ; he repeated this with fome Vehem 

4+ looked focold and ſullen, that the Cabinet” Council was ſoon at an end; and 
he Queen Jaw, chat the reſt of her Migiſters, and the chief Officers, were re- 
eic withdraw from Her Service, if ſhe did not recall the Two, that ha 

ett ie It was ſaid, that ſhe would have zt all to the Hazard, if Harley himſel 

eier apprehended his Danger, and refolved to lay down: The Qucen ſent 
e ert day: for the Duke ef Martborongh, and after ſome Expoſtulations, ſhe 
1d de ee mould immediately lead e his Poſt; which he did within two 
Dis: But the Queen ſeemed to carry a deep Reſentment of his and the Lord 
s Behaviour on chis Sceafon; and cho“ they went on with her Buſineſs, 


MW” 
ﬆ&., 


. 


Wome Weeks, abſtain from going to Court, hut aſterwards that Breach was made 
pn Appearance, tho' it was little more than an Appearance. Both Houſes of 
Parliament expreficd a great concern, at chis Rupture in the Court; and appre- 


Woo the Table, cho it was ordered for thit Day: And the Lords ordered a Com- 
mittee, to examine Gregg and the other Priſohets. As Harley laid down, both 
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„ Job, the Secretary of War, went and laid down with him. The Queen 


5 
4 


„ Vocle to the Earl of Burlington, wes preſently made Secretary of State. 


irdeſly about the Office, that every one belonging to it, even the Door kcep- 
rs, might have read them all. Harley's cuſtom was to come to the Office, Tate 
n Poſt-Nights, and aſter he had given his Orders, and wrote his Letters, he 
iſually-went away, and left all to be copicd' out, when he Was gone: By that 
Wncaris he came to ſee every things in particular the Queen's Letter to the Em- 
Wpcror. He ſaid, he knew the eſign of Toulon in May laſt, but he did not diſ- 
er it ; for he had not entred on his ill Practices till October This was all 
could ſay. By the Examination of Valiere and Bara, and of many others, 
o lived about Dover and were imployed by them, a Diſcovery was made of 
Wonſtarit Intereourſe, they were in with Calais, under Harley's protection: They 


Whe Import and Export were ſeverely prohibited: They, and thofe who be- 


Wide, at the Governor's Houſe, or at the Commiſſary's; they were kept 
here, till their Letters could be ſent to Paris, and till Returns could 
De brought back, and were all the while upon free coſt: "The Order, that was 


ey thou 


att, as the Spies of Frauce. They uſed to get what Information they could, 
Noch of Merchant-Ships, and of the Ships of War, that lay in the Downs | and 
pon that they uſually went over, and it happened that ſoon after ſome of thoſe 
. hips were taken: Theſe Men, as they were Papiſts, ſo they behaved themſelves 
ery infolently, and boaſted much of their Power and Credit, Complaints had 
ern often made of them, but they were always protected; nor did it appear, 
What they ever 3 any Information of — to Harley but once, when, 
Wccording to what they ſwore, they told him, that Fourbin was gone from Dunkirk, 
lie in wait for the Ruſſia Fleet; which proved to be true: he both went to 
patch for them, and he took a great part of the Fleet. Yer, tho' this was the 
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ir, that he gave no advertiſement to the Admiralty, concerning it. This Par- 
| cular excepted, they only brought over” common News, and the Paris. Ga- 
cir ettes. Theſe Examinations laſted for ſome Weeks; when they were ended, 4 
eien Report was made of them, to the Houſe of Lords; and they. ordered the 
1 holc Report, with all the” Examinations, to be laid before the Queen in an 
n ai in which they repreſented to her the 4 of making Gregg a 1 

01. N | | 1 


„While all the 


ey bad not her Confidence? The Dutcheſs of Marlborough did, for 


ended che ill EAeAs it tight Have : The Commons let the Bill of Supply lie 


rt, then Atrorney=General, Manſel, the Comptroller of the Houſfioſd, and 
K much time to conſider, how ſhe ſhould fill ſome of theſe Places, bur Mr. 
| The Lords, who were appointed to examine Gregg, could not find out much An Exami- 


bim; he had but newly begun his Defigns of betraying Secrets; and he had nation into 


jo Aﬀociates with him in it: He told them, that all the Papers of State lay . Corre- 


Pen went over with Boats full of Wooll, and brought back Brandy; tho“ both 


Wong'd to the Boats, carried over by them, were well treated on the French 


Wonſtantly given them, was, that if an Exgiiſßʒ or Dutch Ship came up to them, 
ca tel Leder ie tue Nel but chat they bald te Ho fe. 
hen French Ships came up to them : ſo they were looked on, by all on that 


ee piece of Intelligence that they ever*brought, Harley took ſo little notice 
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170 ber Hows 1% Rn 
bers of any acceflion to bie Cine of — 
djed much better than he had lived. 
4 if very few days after. the benkchorine her 
| larr 2m; Holland, with the n Eagle 
555 1 that they, were fend n Prince of 
_ © with a Fleet and an Army; to. — 4 himſclf: 
* will gre ny deen of all We clatcd;to the A jo bein 


\ ry wn 4 mY 80 fürther, 1 ö 
W ok che 10. . 891 8 E LS, SIT" 31 MO i 5 
Proceedings | The Me Memb bers, ſeut from Swoils 5 ito both 3 of belle Were treat; 
with relation a w bind yery rticular Marks or, | and Eſte % and they Were 
to len. oth ſach ifs ion, that they ys well deſerved i it The firit thing pr Propoſed, 


, an See e 


to 1 vtÞ 1 


4 the Houſe of Commons, with re lation 0 chem, was | to take off 1 ſto 
' : BY put oh their Trade: It was agreed unanimouſly, to pray the nk D 10 
Aces, that ſhe world give order) forlit; . lied the arumg” only, whether 
vas a matter of, Right or of Favont: Hanley pr the laſt, to juſtify thoſe Bey 


85 f _ ceedings, in which be himſelf had ſo great a ſhare, as was. formerly ſet forth, a 


on which; others made ſevere Reflections: But fince all e the Se Foa 

| the Aiſpute eee the P remiſſes Was ſoon let fall. er. this, a mote im olein 

« i portant Matter was: ed, concerning the 74 — lan of Scotland, white I prepa 
| it. thould continue in a, diſtinct Privy, Council, or not: All the Court was for it; N cceſſ 


1-1. 1 ,  Fhole, who governed; 577 defired -__ keep P up. their Authorit 5. wi ow 
0 


% 1:11. adyantage they made by it: and Miniſters of gland grea hat v 

; P aſſurances, that by their Inf _— 78 ay be ſo managed as to ford r was 
the Ends of the zi but they ſaid, that without due care, theſe might k Fleet, 

, _ es 1o, as to run all the contrary way. This was the ſecret Motiye, yet tis t the 


could not be ownedin a 3 Aſſemply; ſo that, which was pretended, y 


N great Families in Scotland, wi the greateſt Part of the Hi hlanden Writica 
were 10 Ill affected, that without a watchtul Eye, eyer intent upon l they he Sh 
e—Mcrch 


ot 


could got be e Ke niet: It lay at tog great a diſtance from Landon, to be oy 
Verne TREO ＋ ders ent from . To this it Pe anſweted, that by the & DINCET 
cCuits of the "Juſticiary { Courts; and by Juſtices, of Peace that ne Country might bleu; 
4 yell governed, notwith ing its diſtance, as Wales, and Corumall were. It wy WP hips, 
a es upon à Diviſon, by a great Majority, that there ſhould. be only abroad 
5 Council for the whole Iſland... When it was ſent up to the gods, i it he fig 
0 with s greit oppoſition there: The Court ood alone; all the T ories, and ie rig! 
8 80 Part of dhe Whigs wers ier the Bill. The Court, Icrisg che le uperic 
155 the Bill ſo ſtrong, was willing to con mpoand the matter; and where ¶ Moſitiv 

. mane ro kno the Council of Scotland was not to fit after the firſt of May, the Com 

| ve it continued, to the firſt of OFober.'1 It was. vifible that this un 
| pr 99 order to the manag ging Elections for the next Parliament ; f 
po, ed to oy Day 3 * refixed in the Bill : But a new Debate aroſe . 
bout the Rang given by the Bill to the Juſtices of Peace, which ſeemed to l 
an Encroachment on the Juriſdiction of oh Lords Regalities, and of the Her 
ditary Sheriffs and Stewards, who had the right of trying. Criminals, in the fil 
tance, for fourteen days time: yet it Was ordinary, in the caſes of grit 
3 and Riots, for the Privy Conncil to take immediate cognizance of then 
withont any regard to the fourteen days; ſo by this Act, the Juſtices of Pen 
were only impowered to do that, v bich the Privy Council uſually did: anda 
£29 cept the Occaſion, was ſo great, as to demand a quick dif; patch, it was not to l 
Acqubted, but that the Juſtices of Peace De have e regard to all prim 

Rights; yet ſince this had the a < {wy St in upon private Righ 
this was much. inſiſted on, by theſt who — 5 by laying aſide theſe — 
NN; e hon: tothe Juſtices of the Peace, to have gained the main Point of keeping up! 
| 8 1 N For * the Scorch Miniſters ſaid, the Country woul 
if there were not a, ſupreme Government ſtill kept up in it 
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ſhould. be a different Adminiſtratioh that ſai! 
where there was but one, Legi hile Scotland had an entire Legiſlator Vice-A 


a1 Adele the Nation affemble: 
* * ee 


could procure the Correia : 
e Was 1554. re 
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ie Legillstise Body; if it was ill to be kept under a different Adminiſtratiof, 


I hat Nation could not have Strength enough, to procure: a Redreſs of its Grie-"(; 
eee Parliament g ſo they inight come to be ſubdued and governed as a Pro- 
„ iace: And the arbitrary 2 in Which the Council of Scor/and had proceeded, 
hey ver ſince. King Fames” the Firſt's time, but more particularly ſince the Reſtora- 
aon, 995 freſh in Memory, and had been no. {mall Motive, to induce the beſt 
ten of chat Nation to promote the Union; that they might be delivered from 
um ne Pytanay of the Council: And their Hopes would be diſappointed, if they 
| *e till kept under that Yoke: This Point was in concluſion yielded, and the 


p 


ent. vill pals'd, cho! to the great Diſcontent of the Court; there was a new Court of 
e xchequer: created in Scotland, according to the Frame of that Court in England - 


Ppecial Acts were made, for the Elections and the Returns of the Repreſenta- 


th i ves; ie boch Houſes of Parliament; and ſuch was the Diſpoſition, of the Eyg- © 
/ 6 to-oblige them, and the Behaviour of the Scots was ſo good and diſcreet, that 
ric Every thing that was propoſed for the Good of their Country, was agreed to; 


Pro. E oth Whigs and Tories vied with one another, who ſhould ſhew moſt Care and 
oer tor the Welfare of that part of Great-Britain. Die e 
= On che twentieth of February, which was but a few days after the Act, diſ- A Deſcent 


big che Council in Scotland, had paſs d, we underſtood there was a Fleet deſigned up- 


in 

the prepared in Dankirk, with about twelve Battalions, and a Train of all things on Scotland. 
it; cceſſary for a Deſcent in Scotland And a few Days after, we heard that the 
with WP reteaded Prince of Fales was come from Paris, with all the Britiſh and Triſh, 
rea What were about him, in order to his Imbarkation. The Surprize was great, tor 
co ir was not looked for, nor had we a Proſpect of being able to ſet out in time a 
t x WF leet, able to deal with theirs, which conſiſted of Twenty-ſix: Ships, moſt 
the WF them of above forty Guns: But that Providence (which has, on all Occaſions, 
wy Wicc&ed Matters ſo happily for our Preſervation) did appear very ſignally in this 
ln, &ritical Conjuncture: Our greateſt Want was of Seamen, to mann the Fleet; for 
cher Wie Ships were ready to be put to Sea: This was ſupplied, by ſeveral Fleets of 
oo. Merchant Ships, that came home at that time, with their Convoys: The Flag- 
& WDfficers were very acceptable to the Seamen, and they beſtirred themſelves ſo 


ffectually, that, with the help of an Embargo, there was a Fleet of above forty 
Ships, got ready in a fortnight's time, to the ſurprize of all at home, as well as 
road: Theſe ſtood over to Dankirk, juſt as they were embarking there. Upon 
he ſight of ſo great a Fleet, Fourbiu, who commanded the French Fleet, ſent ta 


" 1 8 o F 2 
| ix Paris for new Orders: He himſelf was againſt venturing out, when they ſaw a 
bu perior Fleet, ready to engage, or to purſue them. The King of France ſent 


ofitive Orders, to proſecute the Deſign: Sor Fourbin (ſeeing that our Fleet, af- 
er it had ſhewed itſelf ro them, finding the Tides and Seca run high, as being 
ear the Equinox, had failed back into the * that occaſion to go out , % filed 


wa | 
* pf Dankirk on the eighth of Marche but contrary Winds kept him on that Coaſt, from Dun. 
ill the eleventh, and then he ſer ſail with a fair Wind. Our Admiral, Sir George kirk. 


Bing, came over again to watch his Motions; and as ſoon as he underſtood, that 
e had failed, which was not till twenty Hours after, he followed him. The 


(French defigned to have landed in the Frith, but they out-failed their Point a few | 
ret esgues; and by the time, that they had got back to the North Side of the 
ne nb, Bing came to the South Side of it, and gave the Signal for 3 an 
Anchor; chis was heard by Faurbhin- He had ſent a Frigate into the Frith, to 
| cy ire Signals, which it ſeems had been agreed on, but no Anſwers were made. 


| „ hb to land near Edinburgh, - where they believed the Caſtle was in 
ſo bad a ition, and ſo ill provided, that it muſt have ſurrendred upon Sum- 
mons: And they reckoned, that upon the Reputation of that, the whole Bod, 
of the Kingdom would have come into them. But when Fourbin underſtood, on 
be thirteenth of March, that Bing was ſo near him, he tack d, and would not 
ſtay to venture an Engagement. Bing purſued him, with all the Sail that he 
could make, bar che French ſtood out to Sea; there was ſome firing on the Ships, 
that failed che heavieſt, and the Salisbury, a Ship taken from us, and then their 
Vice-Admiral, was engaged with two Engliſh Ships, and taken without any Re- 
baacce. There were about 500 Land- men on board her, with ſome Oſſieers and 

Perſons of Quality, the chief of theſe were the Lord Grifin, and the Earl of 

Yor. II. | Ff ff 2 Midaleton's 


Vue till further Orders. Thus all Preparations were made to diſſipate that ſy 
Pore: But it appeared — . 
| expedited would have come inte them, upon their landing: Of this they ſeeme 


f ſpred bythe Courts, that admitted of them, to be eee ere 
5 | * 5 C 


thats 
the French — The Tidcs-ran hi Wa 
Upon the Alarm of the intended to dm 


jp rdered to march to Scotland fo ty 
march Northward, to be ready when called for: There were alſo twelye By 
talions ſent from fend under à good Convoy, and they lay at che Mouth ogy 


* 


that the French re lied chiefly on the Aſſiſfance that | 


well aſſured, that the King of France ſent Inſtructions, to his Miniſters in all 


Prince being invited by his Subj fly thoſe of Scotland, to'take 
_ of the Throne of his 2 the King had ſent him over at cheir Da 
with a Fleet and Army to aſſiſt him: That he was reſolved to pardon all thok 


Tuo ſhould come into him, and he would trouble none upon the account of e 
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ee municated to them the Advertiſements ſhe had received: Both Houſes mitt 


rmly by the Addreſſes to her, giving her full aſſurance of their adhering ſtedfaſtly to ha, 
Queen. and to the Proteſtant Succeſſion: And mixed with theſe broad Intimations, d 


The French 
Fleet got a 


* U de re-eſtabliſhed, the King would give Peace to the H 
Europe. When elieſe ſiniſters received theſe: Directions, they had likewiſe 1,08 
vide ſent them, which they publiſhed both at Rome, Venice,» and in Switzerlw i?" 
that the Fyench had, before this Expedition was undertaken, ſent over ſome Se 
with Arms and Ammunition to Scotland; And that there was already an A 
on foot there, that had proclaimed this Pretended Prince, King. It was ſons i 


what extraordinary to ſce ſuch eminent Falſhoods: publiſhed all Europe o 
They alſo affirmed; that Hoſtages were ſent from Scotland to Paris, to ſccure WIPE 
obſerving the Engagements, they had entered into; tho? all this was Fiction . 
TDhe Kater were ſtruck with great Apprehenſions, ſo were all the Allies; wh 
tho they were ſo long accuſtomed to the cunning Practices of the Court of u N 
yet this was an Original; and therefore it was generally concluded, that ſo ſnd 
an Army, and ſo weak a Fleet would not have been ſent, but upon great Aſus 
ances of Aſſiſtance; not only from Scat land, but from England: And upon th 
Occaſion, ſevere Reflections were made, both on the Conduct of the Admin 
and om that Tract of Correſpondence lately diſcovered, that was managed uud 
Huarley's Protection: And on che great Breach, that was fo near the disjointing i 
dur Affairs, but a few Days before. Theſe Things, when put together, filld 
Men's Minds with Thoughts of no cafy Dig FFF 
The Parliament was fitting,” and the Queen, in a Speech to both Houſes, cw 


their apprehenſions of Treachery at home. They paſſed alſo two Bills; th 
one, that the Abjuration might be tendred to all Perſons, and that ſuch as » 
fuſed, ſhould be in the condition of convict Recuſants: By the other, they wh 
pended the Habeas Corpas Act till Odcber, with relation to Perſons taken up 
the Government upon Suſpicion: And the Houſe of Commons, by a Vote, c 
gaged to make good to the Queen, all the extraordinary Charge, this Exp 
| tion mi ht | her to. E . R TVC 
N Fortnight went over, before we had any News of the French Fleet: Thr 
of their Ships landed near the Mouth of Spey, only to refreſh” themſelves; ii 
the Ships being ſo filled with Land-men, there was a great want of Water: A 
| laſt all their Ships got ſafe into Dunkirk + The Land-men either died at Sea, 0 
were ſo ill, that all the Hoſpitals in Duntirł were filled with them. It was wv 
koned, that they loſt above 4000 Men, in this - unaccountable Expedition: Fe 
they were above a Month toſſed in a very tempeſtuous Sea. Many ſuſpettt 
Perſons were taken up in Scar land, and ſome few in England -' But further Di 
coveries of their Correſpondents were not then made. If they had landed, f 
mige have had an ill efiect on our Affairs, chiefly wirt relation to d, 
Taper Credit? And if dy this, the Remittances to Piedmont, Catalonia, 7 
Saane 1 1 


2 TI P | | ** . 
Queen ANN 


e een at: in ſo critical Seaſon, that might have had d Gat! 
Conſeq nences r For if we had been put into ſuch a Diſorder at home, I 
chat Foreign Princes could no more reckon du our — the might have 
been diſpol 
1 probably made to them. So that; the total defearing of this Deſign, 2 21 
without its — the leaſt eſſect on our . or our loſing one ſingle TE in 
the lite Engagement, we had with the Enemy, is always to be reckoned as ohe 
er thoſe happy Providences, for which we have much to anſwer. | _ 
> The*Queen ſeemed much alarmed with this Matter, and ſaw with what Falſ- 
© hoods the had been abuſed, by thoſe who pretended to aſſure her, there was not 
| mom acobite 1 in the Nation; One Variation in her Style was now obſerved: 
WShe had never, in any Speech, mentioned the Revolution, or thoſe, who badi 
1 in it? And many of thoſe,” ho made a conſiderable figure a- 
bout her; ſtudied, tho? —— all Senſe and Reaſon, / to diſtinguiſh — Title 
tom the Teroludibn: It was plainly founded on it, ind on nothing elſe. In the 
1 ſhe now made, ſhe n the Revolution twice: And ſaid ſhe would 
oo on thoſe concerned in it, as the ſureſt to her Intereſts : She alſo fixed a new 
tion on the Pretended Prince of Wales, and called him the Pretender; and 


* e Y. 


to hearken 2 the Pro tions, that the King of France would 5 


| 3 

w ? De was ſo called in a new. Set of Addreſſes, which, upon this occaſion, were 
en to the Queen: And I intend to ſollow the Precedent, as often as I may 

ee occafio 'hereafter' to mention him. The Seſſion of Parliament was cloſed 

Mm Merch, ſoon after defeating the Deſign of the Deſcent: It was diſſolved in 

wil April by Proclamation, and the Writs were iſſued out, - for the Elections of a "4 
+ cw Parliament, ' which raiſed that Ferment over the Nation, that was uſual on .... 

p xi ſuch ocbaſions. The juſt Fears and viſible Dangers, to which the Attempt of „ __ 
ie Invaſion had expoſed the Nation, produced very Eſſects: For 1 E- = 


* | 2 for the moſt part, en Men mw affectec 
va : xcalo! ly ſer againſt the Pretender. 63. ct. 
2 as che State of Affairs * was well ſettled, the Duke of 1 Tn Deb gne 

Empero over to — and there Prince Eugene met him: Being ſent by eg — 
E rhe 


co ue Government, and 


ror, to concert with him and the States, the Operations of the Cam- . 
om the Hague, they both went to Hanover, to ſettle all Matters relating 


ral che "Empi pire, and to enga — Elector to return, to command the Army on 

ſn. be Upper þ Rhine... Leary thing was fixed: Prince =—_ went back to Vienna, 

* id was obliged to return a by'che beginning of Janes r the Campaign Was. then 

8 be opene 3 where. 5 

ne The Court of France was much mortified, by the Diſar pointment, they had: The Prinees 

i vet with in their Deſigns againſt us: But to put more Life in their Troops, 17015 

iber reſolved to ſend the Duke of Burgundy with the Duke of Berry to be at an a u 
head of their Army in Flanders: The Pretender went with them, without 51 > wt iro 


any other Charatter, than that of the Chevalier de St. George. The Elector of 
Bavaria, with the Dale of Berwick, were ſent to command in A/ace, and Mar- 
aal Villars . was ſent to head the Forces in . The Credit, with 

relation to Money, was ſtill very low in France. For after many Methods ta- 
Nen for railing the Credit of the Mint Bills they were ſtill at a Diſcount of For- 


4 ey per Cent. No Fleets came this Fon from the Weft-Indies, ſo that they could 
uvot be fu wlied from thence. 


= The Duke of Orleans was ſent to e in Sas ; 3 and according to the The Duke of 
Vanity of that Nation, it was given out, that they were to have mighty Ar- of Orleaws 
mies, in many different Places, and to put an end to the War there ; Great ſent to ain. 
W Rains fell all the Winter, in all the Farts of Spain; ſo that the Campaign could 
Bot be ſo ſoon opened, as it was at firſt intended. The Bills, that the Duke of 
olan brought with him to Spain, were proteſted, at which he was 1 much diſ- 
re that he deſired to be recalled: This was remedied to ſome degree, tho | 
ſhort-of what was promiſed to him. The Troops of Portugal, that lay at 5 
| Wy Barcelona, ever fince the Battle of Amanza, were brought about by a Squadron 
of our Ships, to the Defence of their own Country: Sir Jobn Leak came alſo o- 
ver thither from England with Recruits and other Supplies, that the Queen was 
to furniſh that Crown Eren And when all was landed, he ſailed into the Mew 
FOI * 125 0 80 525 2 C868, : 2 6  diterranegts 
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| Ty 2 40 weak, that they! 4 not attempt any thi = was a ver 
| 1  Canipdigit on bot Ades; the Pont Bot. bel much ſtronger. We . 


of Oe hte down belors: Tortya in'Fave, and Look dillipated a Flew 
Tartanes, ſent! from For i Coty his Army, and took about. fitt 150 8 
which was a very ſeaſonable Relief, to thoſe in Baroslans; upon Ach 
thought the S488 8 would e ey RELIED till | the te 
| | ſen val den thy rn ni de from thene both ge e Queen of 
| „ lies Teak iled to tay, roug * new geen 
Sap og and 8000 Men with him: Bat — reaſon of the Slowneſs of the Court of > 
ain. theſe came" tqo late, to raiſe the Siege af fg Tbe Snow lay fo long on 
- Ws, that the Due of Savoy did not be in the Campaign % theo hea 
3 Wed! Savey, of which he poſſeſſed bimſclt without ay ay oppolition: >, {> The "hak 
__.__ Contitry was under a Confternation.as far as Ls, 
%% Rbie, theitwo'Elcfors continued | looking. on one ano anothey 
e without vetituring on any Action; but the great Scene er —— in Flanders, 
; The French Princes came to Mons, and there i they 1 N Campaign, and al 
. Yaniecd to Swgnes, with an Army of an Hun ouland Men; The Dukes 
Kae The lay 1 Engbien 2 ow Wy his Amy, which Was aba 
houſan . LAOS 2415 
Ghendt and us French had their uſual: W on foobf in ; wer Toma in thoſ Pd 
Bruges taken A Conf piracy, to deliver Antwerp'to them, was diſcovercd and prevented: The 
by che truely WAA tlie Darth were ſevere: Maſters, and-the:Flardrians could not bear it 
Free. Tho? the French had laid heavict Taxes on them, yet they uſed them better ni 
other Reſpects: Their Bigotry, being w by their Prieſts, diſpoſe 
them to e Maſtcrs, ſo theſe 
any 4 5 15 The Duke of Martborow h reſolved; not to weaken his Song: bra, Gar 
1 do he put none at all in e ind u very weak one in the itadel of Gbendt, reo 
dona that there was ho Dunger, as long as he lay between thoſe Places andi 
French Army. The two Armies lay, about a Month, looking on onc anothe, 


| oppolition : And the Garriſon in Ghenat, was too weak to make any 5 
_ on "ih they'capitulated and marched Gut: Uponrhis, the whole French Army march 
ed towards thoſe Places, hoping to have carried Oadenarde in their way. 
The Baule The Duke of Marlborough fo lowed ſo quick, that the dre off from Onde 
ef als as he advanced: In one day, Which v was the laſt of June, he made a Mard 


2 five Leagues, pa 2 the Scbeld without any way pope tion, came up to the Freud 
fes e them in the 1! hey had the advantage both df 
NG ound; yet our Men beat them ce every Poſt, and in a 


Action, 5 1a. nde fix Hours, we had ſuch an entire Advan 
but the Darkneſs of the Night, aud Wearineſs of our Men, ſaved the French Ar 
my from being totally ruined. \ There were about 5000 killed, and about Joy 
made Priſoners (of whom 1000 were Officers) and about 6000 more deſerted; 
o that the French loſt at leaſt 20000 Men, and retired in great haſte, and in 
ter confuſion to Gbendt. On the Confederates ſide, there was about 1000 
and 2000 wounded: But our Army was ſo wearicd, with a long March, ant 
Action, that the I: not in a condition, to purſue withthat- haſte, thi 
was to de. deſired: Otherwiſe great Advantages might have been made of this Vi 
= The French: themſelves on-the —— 
s Prince Eugene's Army, of about 30000 Men, was now very near ie 
ode rmy, and joined it in a Da ys after this Action: But he himſelf ws 
come up before them, and had «noble Skite Jo the Finry-2 which, from ti 
Net hbourhood' of that Place, came to be called the Battle of Ondenorde. 
he Frenth had recovercd themſelves out of their firſt Conſternation, during 
that time, which was neceſſary to give our Army fome Reſt. and Refreſhment: 
aud they were ſo well poſted, that it was not thought fit to attack them. Gris 
D were ſcar, as far as tO — to Put. a the French Countries 7 


chat nothing 
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rought . 
Practices — N e. ons and Braga, 


ſhifting their 2 2 little, but er ing fill in ſafe Ground, ſo that there wy ME 
no Action all the While; but more = Sy wy hon ſome Bodies drawn out d 
the Garriſons about rer, came ind p ſelves of Brages, without 
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| K nb tckr ch a Terror every where, that it went as far as 
o Gore: "Our Amy could not block up the Enemy's on all fides,” che Commu- C 
with J Newport was Gill open; ud ine French Arm was 


_ 


2 1 y made an Invaſion into the Duzch Nunder: 
dee could take: 10 Vu fra but ey ores the Cs 
a - 37 
Ta — the'D —_— of Marlborough, Hioogodtrwteh Prince En gene and the 
haves, — — to beſi e Lie, the ca pital Town of the French n It fi * 
b great, a a Well — Place 1 eng Citadel; 1e 
1 been the Brit Crquc the French King had made, 'and'it was become, next 
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hai, t Pots the chief Town of his 2 Marſhal Bodffers'threw himſelf in- 
* with Tome of the beft of the French Troops ! The Garriſon was at leaſt 
a 


bees rg; dame call'd/it 14000. Prince Eugene undertooł the Conduct of the 
T about 30000 Men, and the Duke of Mar/borongh, with the reft of 
WE 22 7 on the Sebold at Pont Eſperies, to keep the ommunication 
Some time was loſt, before the great Artillery could be Meudt 
Mt 155 van Gbondt, to have been ſent up the Lys, but now it was 
41 _ about by Antwerp to Bruſſels, and fro 2 dy Land-Carriages 
2 which Av a long and « flow Work : In that, "Cie Weeks were 
Wot, fo — was near the end of Auguſ, before the Siege Was begun. The En- 
neers promiſed” the States, to take the Place within a Fortnight, after the 
Frenches were opened; but the Sequel ſhewed, that they reckoned: wro 
here were ſome Diſputes among them: Errors were committed by thoſe, who 
rere in ory Credle, who thought the way of Sapp the ſhorteſt, as well as the 
Nereſt Method 'Ver after ſome time loſt in purſuing this way, they returned to 
he ordina Bouffters. made a brave and « long ence ; The Dake © 
BT hare wh eame with his Ns ele 2 ſo near ours, that it ſcemed he deſigned 
0 ns another 8 rather than loſe ſo important a Place: And the Buke 
f Marlborough was, ome Days, in a Poſtare to receive him: But when he 
Wa, that his whole Niang in coming ſo near kim, was only to oblige him 
be ready for an Action, without f to any; and foto draw off a great 
of thoſe Bodies, that carried on the Sie be leavin only ee Gerd d- 
Wellary, to maintain the Ground they had wind, he drew 4 Line before his Ar- 
4 2. 4 1 only of carrying on the e, for white he kec for an En- 
gement, no Progrtl was made in that. - | 
E After bbwe Days, che French drew off, 24 fell to making Lloen all along w The French . 
bald, but chicfly about Oudenarde ; chat they might cut off the Communication drew Lines 
etween Bra ets it our Camp; and ſo ſeparate our Army, from all Intercourſe all along the 
rith Holland + The Lines were about ſeventy Miles long * in ſome Places near 
P.nurde, they looked liker the Ramparts of a forti ed Place, than ordinary 
| _ on 15 ey laid Cannon, and poſted the greateſt Part of their ny 
them, ſo Gas "hey did effeCtually ſtop all Communication by the Scheid. 
. which, the States ordered all that was neceſſary, both for the Army and 
Wor the Siege, to be ſent to Offend . And if the French had begun their Deſigns, 
with che intercepting this way of Conveyance, the Sicge muſt have been raiſed, 
Wor want of Ammunition to carry it on. 8 
About this time, 5000 Men were embarked at Portſinout h, in eder to be ſn 
rte Portugal : But they were ordered to lie for ſome time on the Coaſt of 
France, all along from Balloigne to Dieppe, in order to force a Diverſion, we ho- 
Ul ping, that this would oblige the French to draw ſome of their T roops out of 
Nun, for the Defence of their Coaſt ; This had no great effect, and the Ap- 
i pearance that the French made, gave our Men ſuch Ap prebenſions of their 
ecogeh, chat tho* they once begun to land their Men, yet they ſoon returned 
Wack to-their Ships : But as their Behaviour was not a little cenſured, ſo the 
State of the War in Flanders, made it neceſſary to have a greater Force at Oftend. A new Sup- 
bey were, upon this, ordered to come and land there: Earl, who commands ply ſent ta 
cd them, came out and took a Poſt at Leffingen, that lay on the Canal, which . 
went from Newport to Bruges, to ſecure the Paſſage of a great Convo of 800 
Waggons, that were to be carried from Oftend tot Am If that had been in- 
tercepted,' the Siege muſt have — raiſed: For the Dake of Marlborotigh had 
You, IL FG g g 2 ſent 
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0 — 22 beſt diſpoſition, he could. There Jay Coppices, on both ſides of the Place, when 
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 Convoys The Convoy Ne Joe: in the Camp, put new Liſe in our Army: Sons 


idon from his, Army, te Srrg: as, ie Siege, 
0 Prepared by 


TITLEELIT) 
wh] 


| no more: He began to deſpair of the-Undertaki ny 

Friends to lobk for the raiſing the Siege, being an great Apprehegſions concen, 
7 ing this Convoy; upon which, che whole Succeſs of this Enterprize dependey. 
A Defeat The French, who underſtood well of what conſequence this Convo 


N a Body of 20600 Men, with forty Pieces of Cannon, to intercept it: 2 By 


whe" ing the Incquality between his. Strength and the Euemy's, put bis Men into th 


he-poſted himſelf; be lined theſe well, and ſtobd ſtill ſor ſome Hours, whit 

the Enemy cannonaded him, he having no Cannon to return upon them: Hy 
Men lay flat on the Ground, till chat was over. But when the French adv: 

our Men fired upon them, both in Front and from the ee with that Fu 

ry, and with ſuch Succeſs, that they began to run; and tho' their Officers gy 

all that was poſſible to make them ſtand, they could not prevail: So, after they 

had loſt about 6000 — they marched back to Bruges. Hebb durſt not lem 

the advantageous Ground he was in, to purſue them, being ſo much inferiour i 

number. 80 unequal an Action, and ſo ſhameful a light, with ſo great Lok 

was looked on as the moſt extraordinary thing, that had happened during th 

whole War: And it encouraged the one ſide, as much as it diſpirited the othe 

Many r on this occaſion, between the Frenebh and the Spaniard; 

the latter, who had ſuſffered the moſt, e the former for abandoning then 

This, which is the ordinary conſequence of all great Misſortunes, was not fon 
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from offend other Convoys came afterwards, and were brought ſafe; For the Duke of Mar 
_ — borough moved, with his whole Army, to ſecure their Motions, nor did the EW 
to the Camp. my. chink fit to -give them any Diſturbance, for ſome time. By the means d 
theſe Supplies, the Siege was carried on ſo eſſectually, that by the end of Of 
the Town capitulated: Mareſchal Bouflers retiring into the Citadel, with 600 
Men. The French ſaw of what Importance, the — unieation by Ofend u 
to our Army, which was chiefly maintained by the Body, that was poſted u 
Leffingen 3 ſo they attacked that, by a very great Force: The Place was wat 
bol it ſelf, hut all about was put under Water, ſo it might have made a 
Leffngen Reſiſtance: It was too N up by thoſe within it, who were made Þrs 
— the ſoners of War. Thus the Communication with Ofend-was cut off, and upon 
that the French flattered themſelves, with the Hopes of ſtarving our Arny; 
. _ having thus ſeparated it, from all Communication with Halland inſomuch tht 
it was reported, the Duke of Venagſins talked of having our whole Forces deli 
 vered into his Hands, as Priſoners of War, for want of Bread, and other Ne 
ceſſaries. It is true, the Duke of Marlborough ſent out great Bodies, both int 
the French Flanders, and into the Artois, who brought in great Stores of Provi 
fions : But that could not laſt long. HRS, ads. nd 
The French Army lay all along the Scheld, but had ſent a great Detachmen 
Miſunder- to cover the Artis All this while there was a great Miſunderſtanding betwea 
ſtanding be- the Duke of Burgundy and the Duke of Vendo/me + The latter took ſo much up 
_—_ _ on him, that the other Officers complained of his neglecting them; ſo they mad: 
Burgundy and their Court to the Duke of Burgandy, and laid the blame of all his Miſcarriags 
Fendeſme, on Vendgſine. He kept cloſe: to the Orders he had from Venſaillats, where the 
Accounts he gave, and the Advices he offe were more OY than thoſ 
that were ſent by the Duke of Burgundy : This was very uncaſy to him, ul 
was impatient of contradiction, and longed to be in action, tho? he did not ſkew 
the forwardneſs, in expoſing his own Perſon, that was expected: He ſeemed 
very deyout, even to Bigotry ; but by the Accounts we had from France, it di 
—» appear, that his Conduct during the Campaign, gave no great Hopes or Pro 
ſpect from him, when all things ſhould come into his hands: Chamillard was of i 
ten ſent from Court to ſoften; him, and to reconcile him to the Duke of Ja- 
deſme, but with no effect. MN 4 det ROSIE... - 
Aki ou Ike Hlector of Bavaria had been ſent to command on the Upper Rhine The 
the Upper true Reaſon was believed, that he might not pretend to continue in the M 
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hey, who were ſo 
841. e | : - ; * ic 
apa he main Body of their Army retired to Valenciennes, great Detachments were The Eledtor 


1. i unlooked for Reverſe of their Affairs, he drew off from Bruſſels with ſuch | . 
11, rcipitation, that he left his heavy Cannon and Baggage, with his wound ö 
Nea, behind him: So this Deſign, in which 3000 Men were loſt) came ſoon to 


end. Thoſe who thought of Preſages, looked on our paſſing the Lines on the 

ne Day, in which the Parliament of England was opened, as a happy once. 

ince Eugene had marched, with the greateſt Part of the Force that lay beſore 
(leaving only what was neceſſary to keep the Town, and to carry on tjge 

app againſt the Citadel) to have a ſhare in the Action, that was expected in 

reing the Lines: But he came quickly back, when he ſaw there was no need 

him, and that the Communication with Bruſſels was opened. 8 
The * the Citadel was carried on in a flow but ſure Method: And The Citade! 


*. hen the Befiegers had lodged themſelves in the ſecond Counterſcarp, and had of Lie ca: 
vi ie all their Batteries, ſo that they were ready to attack the Place, in en 
u bormidable manner, Marcſchal Bogfflers thought fit to prevent that, by a Ca- 

der lation. It was now near the end of November ; ſo he had the better Terms 
ted him: For. it was reſolved, as late as it was in the Year, to reduce Gbendt 
ge, before this long Campaign ſhould be concluded: He marched out 

bw. >. 5000. Men, ſo that the Siege had coſt thoſe within, as many Lives, as it 

of > the Beliegers, which were near $ 12051 | 


This was a great Conqueſt ; | the nobleſt, the richeſt, and the ſtrongeſt Town Refletions 
thoſe Provinces, -was thus reduced : And the moſt r Citadel in Europe, that paſſed 
i 


| raked and furniſhed at a vaſt Expence, was taken without firing one Cannon n ft. 
on | n 


— Le Tor | 
theniſelves for the Si kg, 
PORE — ha proven xcfledte — e 
8 „ r — Charddtet of particular Blefling on . 
. 0 . Allach PT 2 Scaſon, all \Enrope over, and in-all ty 
= I 1 Aud on theſe Days wy 9 arnich eime was allowed — . 
| Dee en de march — Citadel, trained; but as ſobn ab thefe were, el ſed 
| | focthar:they mere ar Liberty e the tadel, fair Weather \Forurned, 1g 28 
| conti Vtilk it Was talen. | l 1; 2621.2. 318 akÞutn ＋ 
Ghent and From Liſla, the A my iba to javeſs Gbegde, 'cho\iraves:laron the Yeo * 
— 4 _ p aa it was not — — Dee December The French boaſted much of! heir: - 
| be ani they hadi by ſome ne Works, malle a ſhowiof deſigning an obſti ba. 
ee Fhey ſtood it out, till the Trenches were 7 -andithe By 
| _—_ bal pI — fo:that the whole: Train of Artillery was mountell: When 
Wuasiready to ire on the Tow, the Governor, to ſave both that and dis Eat FRY 
ſon, thought fit to capitulate: Hie had an; honeurable Capitulation, and a gem 8 
ral Amne vas granted toithe "Town, with a new Confirmation of all their N 
. vileges. The Burghers did: not deſerve ſo. goed Uſage; but it was thought 
8 th a Ap c1 Treatment could prevail on them, and overcome their Pc 
verſeneſs: Aud indeed it may be thought, that they had ſuffered ſo much M 
their Treachety, that they wore ſuſſiciently puniſhed for it: Gbenut was delivem ime 
to the Dake of | Mariborough on the laſt of December N. S. ſo gloriouſſy ow 
both Wn Year and the Campaign'finiſhed at once: For the Garri on, that 100 
and iin the Forts about it, withdrew- vwithout ſtaying for a Summon 
ee e Tue being evacuated the Army was ſent into Wiater-Ouarters. 
; _— very hard It had not been pottible to have kept them in the Field much longer; {o 
Winter. within two or three Days after, there was a great Fall of 'Snow;” and that wil 00 
followed by a moſt lg Froſt, which continued the longeſt of any in the Morte 
mory of 'MantdAnd'tho'ithere were ſhort Intervals, of a few Dare of Thy pat 
we nad four Returns df an extreme Froſt, the whole laſting about t Mon 
Many died iin ſeveral Parts, by the Extremity of the Cold, it was ſcarce pol 
phle to keep the Soldiots alive, even in their Quarters: 80 chat they muſt hun 
period, AHichey had not broke up the Campaigo before this hard Seaſon, u 
N . coming on on ſo quick, after all that was to be — abroad Was effectuated, gi; gane | 7 
na odcaſions to thoſe, who made their Remarks on Providence, to obſerve ti 
1 a 32 great Bleſſin of this Conjuncture, wherein every thing that was defigne| 
| pily ended ijuſt at the critical-time, that it was become neceſſary to cx 
| N — — 9105 And indeed che Concurreuce of thoſe bappy Events, th 
Nee us all chis Year, from the Precender's firſt ſetting out from Du 
Kiri, to the concluſion. of it, was ſo ſignal, that it made great Impreſſions on Mii 
ny of che chief) Officers, which ſome owned mn ay Jet”; ; "cho* They were the R Th 
: _ ſons, fromwhom 18 it leaſt. vas n. 
a — * Phe Campai 2 in was mone equally mad The Dake of Ou 
duced, took Torta nia was allo el to capitulate, and the Garriſon were m F, 
ee e War: But thoſe Loſſes by 1 wore well made up by the — 
Coſſes of our Fleet: Sardinia was reduced, after a very feeble and thort ſtruge 
The Plenty of the Iſland made the Conqueſt the more conſiderable at that — 
for in Catalonia were much ſtraitened for want of Proviſions, which we 
now ſupplied from Sardinia. Towards the end of the age = 1p: the F let, wit 
: a Thouſand Land-men on board, came beforc fnorca, and in a few Days mer of 
themſelves Maſters of that Ifl Mandan of thoſe Forts that commanded Sort Main, hid n. 
LE | the only valuable thing in that Hand: All was:carried after a very faint Rel | 
5 tance, gn Garriſons ſhewing either great Cowardice, or Indlinations t | 
Wo: '» Wing - Charles. By this, our Fleet had got a ſafe Port, to lic in and refit, near. 
to tetixe into on all occaſions; for till hes we'had no phacs nearer than Lium- e The 
| Ws * — Fry 
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NOT. ne che Pope began to threaten the F. in Eecteliaftical Ces — 88 | 
and's War, for poſſelſing himfetf of Commach/o, . 
er Terficoties: He levicd Troops, and Wen Warters in N 
the Acetat ion of mme wing him 


PI 


» 5a 1 ah 
| m threates te 


ngaped i in an Alte, | agi 
or boxe all the Pope 's I 


7 0 


faces ſtrong b) 


The 


ere ready, for a ter 8 2 in another Campaign. 


ho Terricorics and Places were all caſt open to them: Balggna, the moſt important, 
lu the richeft of them all, capitulated; and received them without the leaſt Re- 
nc. The People of Rome were uncaſy at the Pope's Proceedings, and at the 
e pprchenſions of à new Sack from a German Army: They ſhewed this ſo.open- 
gn Wy; that Tumults there were much dreaded, and many Cardinals declared open- 
b apaint this War. The Emperor ſent a Miniſter, to Rome, to fee if Matters 


duld be accommodated: But the Terms 9 75 ſeemed to be of hard Digeſ- 
ion, for the Pope was required to acknow edge King Chawes, and in every par- 
Sicular to comply with the Emperor's Demandd eee. 
The Pope was amazed at his ill Succeſe, and at thoſe high Terms; but there The Pope is 
yas'no Re left: The ill State of Affairs in France, was now To viſible, that obliged to 
Wo regard was had to the great Promiſes, which Mareſchal Tee was making, nor 2 to the 
nas there any. hopes of drawing the Princes and States of Itah, into an Alliance Fe 
vr his Defence. In concluſion, the Pope, after hę had delayed yielding to the 
Emperor's Demands long enough, to give the Tmperialits. time to cat up his 
duntry, at laſt fubmitted to every thing; yer he delayed Nee had ing And ac- 
barles for ſome Months, rho” he then promiſed to do it; upon whi Em- knowledged 
teror drew his Troops out of his Territories. The Pope turned over the man- K. Charles 
er of acknowledging King Charles, to a Congregation of Cardinals: But they 
ad no mind to take the load of this upon themſelves, which would draw an 
xdufion upon them from France, in every Conclave ; they left it to the Pope, 
ad he fed Delays : So that it was not done, till the end of the following 
Gr...... LES FA. 8 N e 3 ; | wn 1 
The Affairs in Huggary continued in the ſame ill State, in which they had Affars in 
een for ſome Years: The Emperor did not grant the Demands of the Diet, that #12019. 
e had called; nor did he redrels their Grievances, and he had not a Force ſtron 
Vor. II. Hh hh 2 enough 
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„„ | - GEV 2 vn Fin of to l 59 Kt 5 "TR 4 
Of . in * ol 927 a ud contifinc 5 to be a 1 5 of. 95 4 aer 935 rote c 
| lard. __ .- ities, they; bad! the addir ff of Plagde, which leid ſome 3 | 
. „ walls? The Party, form againſt Stani/laus,” 8 Ri 
"HA | an Aue, [the had 9 4 to head them: The; King. of. Swed 
feng kim to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to ma 
- 3 *triet how far Submiſſions and Interceſſions could. fol 
g _ 'He marched thro the rin, but made no grea® 1 
1 *covite Force fell on one of his Spy that; 2d about him onl 
. | Amp, and gave him a total Defeat, moſt of his Horſe being, cut. 
| - | we were, for many Months, without any, certain; News, fim thoſe. 
; 7 1 Ae Hides pretended, they had great . .and a8 Stan deute Intereſis Era 
| 27 25 i Fim to ſet out and magaify the Swediſh uccels, ſo he P arty that Oppoſed N 
7 We ada F 1 5 as much to raiſe the Credit of the Alaſcovites. So that it was not 1g 
: 5 ki to know, what to believe further, than that there had been no 
Y j . on, throughout the whole Teat; nor "og there. any, during the follons 
| inter. | 
Aﬀairs a: Our Affairs at Sea were les 8 this Year, chan they had been forms 
* The Merchants were better ſerved with Conyoyys, and we had no coniide iN 
+ Loſſes. A "Squadron 1221 70 ſent to the "SAY. of Mexico ar 15 = 
2Galleons, and engaged hey If all their. Capt add done the 
had been all 55 Some few 1 ht well. The Admiral of the 9 * 
"carried a great Treafure Was 1155 the Vice-Admiral was taken, and the Reg 
7 ni run himſelf aſhore 1 near Cortagens 3 the reſt got away... he Enemy ld 
deal by this Actin, though-we. did not gain ſo much as we Nh: un 
4 if all our Captain i deen beige and diligent. Another Squadron a 
nied over the Queen of P a, THR: Was p raked with great Magnificens 
he had a quick and eaſy Paige, This did in ſome meaſure_compenſac | 
that Crown for our failing the, in fot ſeading over the Supplies chat weh 
"Ripulated ; it was a ws By 4 2 that the Spaniards were ſo weak, y 
nt te be able to take advantage f the naked and ane State, i in which 
6 Perth nes were at this tim. 
Prince - In the end of OFober, George Prince of Denmark died, in the "Fi iſt y-ſixth ls 
8 0 his Age, after he had been Twenty-five Years, and ſome Months, marriedh 
tie Queen: He was Aſthmatical, which grew on him with his Tears; ; for ſou 
time he was confidered as a dying Man, but the laſt Year of his Life, he ſcend 
to be recovered, to à better State 45 Health. The Queen had been, duri 
Whole courſe of her Marria age, an extraordinary tender and alffectionate i 
Aud in all his Illneſs, whic Tafted ſome Years, ſhe would never leave his Bd 
but fate | up, ſometimes half the Night in the Bed by him, with ſuch Care a 
| Concern, that ſhe was looked on very deſervedl as a Pattern in this ref} 5 
And Cha- His prince had ſhewed himſelf brave in Wal both in Denmark an 


| raſter, | land - His Temper was mild arid gentle: He had made a good progreſs i 5 e1 
tthematicks: He had travelled thro* France, Italy, and Germany, and knew mud en 
| more, than he could well expreſs; for he ſpoke acquired Languages ill andu B 


©... gracefully.” He was free from all Vice : He meddled little in Buſineſs, even! 
- | ter the Queen's Acceffion to the Crown: He was ſo gained to the Tories, 12 
Act which they carried in his favour, that he was much in their Intereſt: 
was unhappily prevailed with, to take on him the Poſt of Higb- Admira,“ 5 
Wich he Güdel abo little; but was fatally led by thoſe, who. had Credit willbreter 
bim, who had not all of chem his bod Qualities, but had both an ill Temp 


LO 2 ; 


been c 
Au bad Principles: His being bred to — Sea, gained him ſome Credit in thi houg 

f 8 5 | Matters. In the Conduct of our Affairs, as great Errors were, committed, "roxy 
* 5 reat Misfortunes had followed on them: All theſe were imputed to the Pre id fi 
ERS aſincſs, and to his Favourite's ill Management and bad Deſigns. This den be C. 
8 very heavy load on the Prince, and made his Death to be the leſs lamented: he St 
NETS: _ Queen was not. only decently, "but deeply aſſected with it. pon 
N A new Mi- The Earl of Pembroke was now 1 aA to the Poſt of Hig h-Admiral; whoWreter 


he St 


. niſtry. . entred c on with great e and a juſt e & the Diffculy 5 
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ale ng it well, in s time of War: He was at that time both Lord Pre. 1908 . 
— ws. Coundl and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The Earl of Wharton 11 8 
ment of Ireland, and the Lord Sommers was made Lord Preſident of the 
ona Councit* The great Capacity and inflexible Integrity of this Lord, would have 
W—adc his Promotion. to this Poſt very acceptable to the Whigs, at any Juncture, 
1 ſo at this time ; for it was expected that ropoſiti- 
Peace would be quickly made; and fo they reckoned, that the 5 


ton, Thus che Minds of all thoſe, who were truly zealous for the preſent * 
Conſtitution, were much quieted by this Promotion; tho” their Jealouſics had a 


vas choſen — without the leaſt Oppoſition : He was a Wonur Man, 15 
higs, a 

ie Tories felt that they had ſo little Strength in this Parliament, that 24 re- 

edo lie filent, and to wait for ſuch Advantages, as the Circumſtances of 

Airs might give them. In the Houſe of Commons, the Supplics that were 

75 not only for maintaining the Force 

10000 more: This was thought ne- 


- 


ellary, to preſs the War with more force, as the ſureſt way to bripg on a ſpeedy 
WPexce: The Skates agreed to the like Augmentation on their fide.” The Nor 4 "bi 
wording to their uſual Vanity, gave out, that they had great Deſigns in view 
or che nent Campaign: And it was confidently ſpread about by the Facobites, 
hat a new Invaſion was deſigned, both on Scotland, and on Ireland. At the en 
df the Campaign, Prince Eugene went to the Court of Vienna, which obliged the 
orf "Mariborough to ftay on the other fide, till he returned. Things went 
on in both Houſes, tees to the Directions given at Court, for the Court 
ing now Joined with the Whigs, they had a clear Majority in every thing: All 
Elections were judged in favour of Whigs and Courtiers, but with fo much Par- 
ality, chat thoſe, who had formerly made loud Complaints of the Injuſtice of 
Tories, in determining Elections, when they were a Majority, were not ſo 
muchas out of "countenance, when they were 'reproached for tlie ſame thing: 
hey pretended they were in a State of War with the Tories, ſo that it was 
aonable' to retaliate this to them, on the account of their former Proceedings: 
Bur this did not ſatisfy juſt and upright Men, who would not do to others, t = - 
Which they had complained of, when it was done to them, or to their Friends. * 
n The Houſe of Commons votcd a Supply of ſeven Millions, for the Service of | ; 
no cnfuing Lear; the Land-Tax, and the Duty on Malt, were 'readily agreed ER | 
0: But ir took ſome time to find a Fund for the reſt, that they had voted, pg ee 


Pas 


Wig 


19 


A Petition, of a new nature, was brought before the Lords, with relation to 1709 

be Election of the Peers from Scotland There was a Return made in due A 

due 4 Petition was laid before the Houſe in the name of four Lords, who Pebates * 

ug ended that they ought to have been returned: The Duke of Nueensbury had Klada 4 

em een created a Duke of Great Britain, by the Title of Duke of over, yet he the Peers of 
ought e had fill a right to vote as a Peer of Scotland + He had likewiſe a Scotland, 

roxy, fo that two Votes depended on this point, whether the Scotch Peerage 

a s fink into the Peerage of Great Britain. Some Lords, who were Priſoners in 

Ircn de Caſtle of Edinburgh on ſuſpicion, as favouring the Pretender, had ſent for 

be Sheriff of Lotbian to the Caſtle, and had taken the Oaths before him; and 8 
Pon that, were reckoned to be qualified to vote or make a Proxy; now it was 

pretended, that the Caſtle of Edinburgh was a Conſtabulatory, and was out ol 

he Sheriff's Juriſdiction; and that therefore, he could not legally tender them 
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3 eg that en 16 en the 558 1 ere not ale, and ſome hed f 
3 8 etc ſubſcribing Witneſſes : 1 Exceptions were oſſered So 
7 the Law of Selen had made, with I to Bonds and other Deeds, whidh 


1 
; ks 4% . | 
* * 
Ll 


KL by . YJ | the Oaths: Some _— were. SI" 8 * Mitneſſes, a Fon 


"4 3 the Tas of. Scatland, which had not been obſerved. The ( dork being * ad, 
ned of; the were ſent for, and were ordered to bring up with them a 


rr AE or Documents relating to my . When 1 came up, 
ery thing was laid before the Houſe. of 


— 


have quality among Peers; ſome having a Vote by: Repreſentation, as well as in Þ 
thee. = 25 he Precedent was miſchievous, ſince 9 ſome of the ci 


* 


Whole Election of the Sixteen, as they e was objected, that by a 
in che Ac paſſed fince the Union, * Peers of E e — were likexi; 
Peers of Scotland ) had a Right to 1855 in the Election 4 Scotland, Rill reſerny 
to them, ſo there ſeemed to be a Parity in this Caſe with that: - But, i it was a 
ſwered "that 4 Peer of Bog iu and a Peer of Scotland held their ity unde 
| tw differcat Crowns, and by two diſſerent Great Seals: But Great Britain i 
* | _ cluding Scotland as wht ar land, the Scotch Peerage muſt now merge in thy 
f of Great Brüain 8. chat there were but five, who were Peers of both 
Kingd meg oms, before the Union; fo that, ” it might be reaſonable. to make Proji 

O 


* r 


| Hoh 
ord, it mi fo och further, and have very ill Conſequences. 
DiviGon of thi Houſe, the Matter was determined againſt the Duke of dou 


Other Ex- Sing ping the Bar | \ Lawyers, and in the; Debate iu th 


ceptions were Houſe, U pom the point of ſu 1 riſdiction, of Exemption of a 
determined. of: ' Was 1 that the Sheriffs Court ough ught co be, as all Coors were, opy 
free; and, 40d fo uld not be Ws within 3 Caſtle or Priſon: But no exp 
Matter. The Priſoners had taken the Ou 


Deciſion. | ever been made in thi 


it ſeemed not Ne HE, Ba. to cut 9 1 5 the main Privilege of Peerage, the 


Sheriffs Coun 


the 


5 yere pro 
ed thelg 


had not been abſerved-in RG of Proxies: But the Houſe of Lords did ai 
think theſe Nh of that Importance, as to vacate the Proxies on that account 
So, after a fu U. Hearing, a Pebate that laſted many Days, there was but ot 
ol the Peers, that was Briar who. was found not duly. eleQed; and only on 
of the petitioning Lords was brought into the Houſe; the Marg e 15 Amari 

was received, and the Marqueſs of Lothian was ſct aſide. 
A Faition s- The eh Members" in 1215 Houſes were divided into F *. The Dat 
mong the of E ere had his Party, ſtill depending on him: He was in ſuch credit wit 
8 ord 'Treafarer and the Queen, that all the Poſts in Scotland were given i 
SS 2 recommended by him: The chief Miniſters at Court ſeemed to have lui 
2 1 for a Maxim, not to be departed from, to. look carefully to 4 
. corland; that the Members returned from thence, might be in an entire * 

- dance on them, and be either Whigs or Tories, as they ſhould ſhiſt ſides. 


< Wo * Duke of Qucenchury was made third Secretary of State, he had no foreign Pol 


Vine 1 bi, bim, but Scotland was left to his . The Dukes of H 
milton, ontro/s, and Roxburgh, bad ſet themſelves in an ition to his Pow, 
and had carried many Elections againſt him: The Lor Nah and Sunderlot 
ſupported them, but could not prevail with the Lord Treaſurer, to bring the 
into an oo! nal ſhare of the Adminiftration ; this had almoſt occaſioned a Bread; 
for the Whigs, tho” they went en. in a e Wan Lord Treafurer, ya 
contit ued 2 [ to ls * . 


F 
#s a7 * 
9 * : * 


deceſfary by their Law: Other Exce ene were alſo 8 from ſome Rule, — 


the whole M [ho — 5 


a it ME” 115 4 * N 72 323 
e A As to the Duke o cen 1 2 voting among © Scot it was a 
| | — 3 that if a Peer of Scatlaud, being made a Peer of Great Britain, 71 Ip 
N Peer of e his Intereſt in electing the 5 from Scotland, this would create. — 1 
f 8 to 


Families in Scotland, Peers of Great Britain, t 1 would be able to carry t 1 
A | 


r them, 's] was it of no great con pins ee ce, but if this Precedent were * 


which w hs Net Trent of the 7 in the beſt manner they could ; 24 | 
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z and was made uſe of, to give that Nation 
chic ii c Uni hat whole Matter was managed by the Scorch 
* 7 : niſtry, ee, they both revenged themſelves on ſome 
Wo their Eaemies, and node a thew of Teal for the Government; tho” ſuch as 
cn id not believe them fincere in theſe Profeſſions, thought it was done on defign 


en, "The Whig Miniſtry in England diſowned all theſe Proceedings, and 


Sith chem; But the Lord Godolphin fatally adhered to the Scorch Miniſters, and 
ported them, by which, the advantage that might have been made from theſe 
vor + 9997 9, arrgen loſt; but the chief occaſion given, to the Act concern- 
ng Trealons in Scotiavd, was from a Trial of ſome Gennlemen of that Kingdom, 
rho had left their Houſes, when the Pretender was on the Sea, and had gone 
Pont armed, and in ſo ſecret and ſuſpicious a manner, that it gave great cauſe 
pf Jealouſy: There was no clear Evidence to convict them, but there were ver 
trong, if not violent Preſumptions againſt them: Some Forms in the Trial had 


10 


LOR. 
An A& 2 


cerning Tri- 


als of Trea- 


Wo cxaſperate the Scots the more, and ſo to diſpoſe them to wiſh for another In- 
Wcd the Scors Prifoncrs ſo well, that _ went down much inclined to concur 
[ 


ot been obſerved, which the criminal Court judged were neceſſary, and not to 
Du Wediſpenſed with. But the Queen's Advocate Sir James Stuart was of another 
op e? The Court thought it was neceſſary by their Laws, that the Names of the 
ror eee ſhould: have been ngnified to the Priſoners fifteen Days before their 
at, — K the Queen's Advocate had not complied with this, as to the chief 
o thy ; ſo the Court could not hear their Evidence : He did not upon that 
„ta e for a Delay, ſo the Trial went on, and the Gentlemen were acquitted. Se- 
out; ee Expolſtulations paſſed between the Queen's Advocate and the Court: They 
then emplained of one another to the Queen, and both ſides juſtified their Complaints 
cents Wn print. Upon this it appcared, that the Laws in Scorland, concerning Trials 
the go Caſcs of 'T reaſon, were not fixed nor certain: So a Bill was brought into the 
hou leute of Commons, to ſettle that matter; but it was ſo much oppoſed by the 
vid arch: Members, that it was dropt in the Committee It was taken Un al. ma- 
1 oo aged wich more Zcal by the Lords. BUD DUSTO w DF W111 | 
ount, It conſiſted” of three Heads: All Crimes, which were High Treaſon by the The Head: 


Manner of procceding ſettled in England was to be obſerved in Scotland; and the 
uin and Foriciturcs were to be the ſame in both Nations. The Scorch Lords 
dppoled every Branch of this Act: They moved, that all things that were 
High-Preaſon by the Law of England, might be enumerated in the Act, for the 


aw of Eng/and (and theſe only) were to be High-Treaſon in Scotland + The ot 14 _ 


vi bormatian of the Scorch: Nation: ' Otherwiſe they muſt ſtudy the Book of Sta- 
nu utes,” to Know when they were ſafe, and when they were guilty. To this it 
i anſwered, that Direction would be given to the Judges, to publiſh an Ab- 
ü rcd of the Laws: of High- Treaſon, which would be a ſufficient Information to 
mu Wc Pcople of Scor/and, in this matter: That Nation would by this means be in 
much fafer condition, than they were now; for the Laws they had, were con- 
r red in ſuch general Words, that the Judges might put ſuch Conſtructions on 
Een, as ſhould ſerve the ends of a bad Court; but they would by this Act be 
web trained in this matter for the future. * ine in 4001] 
u Tue Second Head in this Bill occafioned 2 much longer Debate: It changed The Forms 
then "whole Method of Proceedings in Scotland The former way there was, tho of Procced- 
ach; WQueen's Advocate figned a Citation of the Perſons, ferting forth the ſpecial Mat- 5," ** 


, 
em, together with the Names of the Witneſſes, en Days before the Trial, 
% £10 tt tn” nn ge thts + ALLE: 5156 4454-0 
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cr of High-Treafon, of which they were accuſed ; this was to be delivered to 
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8 1709 When the Jury was empannelled, no peremptory Challenges were all 
=—_ a A V WReaſons ef: ner — with every Challenge, and if the Court — 
—_ PE” ttzhem, they were to be proved immediately. Then the Matter of the Chg 
= - 17 5 which is there called the Relevancy af che Libel, was to be argued by Lawys 
| | Pe 5 whether the Matter; gn. > it ſhould be proved, did amount to Hi Tres 
= | 7 or not; this was to be determined by a Sentence: of the Court, called the his 
= 5 | __  Joquitur Aud the Proof of the Fact was not till then to be made: Of that th 
= 88 Jury had che Cognizance. Ancientiy the Verdict went with the Majority th 
| Is ; number being fifteen; but by a late Act, the Verdict was to be given, upon th 
, | Agreement of two third Parts of the Jury: In the Sentence, rhe Law did 10 
. | limit the Judges to a certain Form, but they could aggravate the Puiſhment, * 
A et moderate it, according to the Circutnſtances of the Caſe, all this method yy 
Mo | to de ſet aſide: A Grand: Jury was to find the Bill, the Judges were di 
to regulate Proceedings, and to declare What the Law was, and \ whole Ma. 
tter of the Indictment was to be left entirely to the Jury, who were to be teln 
. — ]) ] [⸗ » TY OE 
. | | In one particular, the Forms in Scot/and were much preferable to thoſe in 3, 
5 land ; the Depoſitions of the Witneſſes were taken indeed by Word of Mons 
8 N but were wide out, and aſter that were ſigned by the Witneſſes; they were fy 
* ia to the Jury; and theſe were made a part of the Record. This was very fly 
and tedious, but the Jury, by this means, was more certainly poſſeſſed of t, 
Eridence; and the Matter was more clearly delivered down to Poſterig; 
whereas the Records in England are very defective, and give no light to High, 
rian, that peruſes them, 25 I found when I wrote the Hiftory of the Rejw 
be Scoteb; oppoſed this Alteration of their way of Procceding z they ſaid, ty 
neither the Jed ies; the Advocates, nor the Clerks would — 2 manage, 
7s Trial of Treaſon: They inſiſted moſt on the having the Names of the Wine 
r tees, to be given to the Perſons, ſome Days before their Trial: It ſeemed rey 
ſonable, that a Man ſhould know who was to be brought to witneſs againſt lin 
that ſo he might examine his Life, and ſee what Credit ought to be given to bin 
On the other hand it was ſaid, this would open a door to much Practice, eithe 
= upon the Witneſſes to corrupt them, or in ſuborning other Witneſſes; to defam 
= them. To this it was anſwered, that a guilty Man knew what could be brough 
 : | againſt him, and without ſuch notice would take all the Methods poſſible to dv 
ET: | fend himſelf: But Proviſion ought. to be made for innocent Men, whoſe clic 
* a nailt might be a good Eſtate, upon which a Favourite might have an eye: and 
. 1 therefore ſuch Perſons ought: to be taken care of. This was afterwards ſo mud 
| wa | | ſoſtened, that it was only: defired, that the Names of the Witneſſes, that hu 
3 | | given evidence to the Grand Jury ſhould, upon their finding the Bill, be ſhgnificd 
_ ___ - © »' tf the Prifoner, five Days before his Trial. Upon a Divition of the Houſe « 
== tis Queſtion, che Votes were equal; ſo by the Rule of the Houſe, that in ſud 
=_ : | Ofthe For- a caſe the Negative prevails, it was loſt. Upon the third Head of the Bill, the 
RE _ Debates ee ſill warmer: In Scotland many Families were ſettled by long Ew 
= Treaſon, tails and Perpetuitics ; ſo it was ſaid, that ſince, by one of the Articles of th 
5 AF Union, all private Rights were ſtill preſerved, no Breach could be made u 
theſe Settlements. I carried this farther: I thought it was neither juſt nor re 
ſonable to ſer the Children on begging, for their Father's Faults: The Roman, 
during their Liberty, never thought of carrying Puniſhments ſo far: It was u Tb 
Invention, under the Tyranny of the Emperors, who had a particular Revene ed, an 
called the ie, and all Forfeitures were claimed by them, from whence they wer 
3 called Confiſcations: It was never the Practice of free Governments : Ban nd 5: 
, gi __ Hourithed _ any 'Town in the Pope's Dominjons, becauſe they made it u Grace 
| Article of their Capitulation with the Pope, that no Confiſcation ſhould ſo- 
low on any Crime whatſoever. In Holland the Confiſcation was redeemable bf 
ſo per ſmall a Sum, as an Hundred Guilders ; Many Inſtances could be brougt 
dl Preſecutions, only to obtain the Conſiſcation: But none of the Lords ſecon tere! 
cee me in this z it was acknowledged, that this was juſt and reaſonable, and fit i hoſe 1 
de paſſed in good times, but ſince we were now expoſed to ſo much Dang! 
from abroad, it did not ſeem: adviſable to abate the Severity of the Law: ha | 
_ Clauſes were agreed to, by which, upon Marriages, Settlements might be mi Vo 
| | FSR _ 1 
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= | Crime of him, who is | only Tenant for Life. By this Act alſo, 1 were bY, 2 
als i and Jermineras in Engions, tor trying Treaſons: The Scotch infiſted on this, that 
te, the Juſticuary-or the Ctimiual Caurt being preſerved by an Article of the Uni- . 
t th on, this bro in upon that. It was anſwered, the Criminal Court was ſtill to 4 
ct, in the Times regulated: But theſe Commiſſions were granted upon ſpecial 

: th Oecaſtons. In the Intervals, between the Terms, it migbt be neceſſary upon ſome 

1 x RY Emergency not to delay Trials too long: But to give ſome content, it was pro 

t, al vided by-a Clauſe, that a judge of the Criminal Court ſhould be always one of the 0 
E | norum, in theſe "oo z: 80 the Bill paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, notwith- | At 
ooh WY tending the Oppoſition of all the Scotch) Lords, with whom many of the Tories 

Mu concurred; they being diſpoſed to oppeiſe the Court in every thing, and to 

GUI E make I eaſon as litt le to be dreaded aa ö et 3% ]ðx2 ods ing, 


The Bill met with the ſame Oppaſition in the Houſe of Commons 3 yet it Amendments 


by = paſſed with two Amendments: By one, the Names of the Witneſſes, that had to the Act. 


appeared before the Grand Jury, were ordered to be ſent to the Priſo- 


Outh 

Fo ner, ten Days before his Trial: The other was, that no Eſtate in Land was 
lor to be forfeited, upon a Judgment of High- Treaſon: This came up fully to the 
Motion I had -- Both theſe Amendment were looked-on as ſuch popular 
iy: things, that it was not probable, that the Houſe of Commons would recede 


0 them, or to loſe the Bill: So it was moved to agree to theſe Amend- 
ments, willi this Proviſo, that they ſhould not take place till after the Death of 


tu the Pretender - It was ſaid, that ſince he aſſumed the Title of King of Great- 
ige Britain, and had ſo lately attempted to invade us, it as not reaſonable to leſ- 
tue ſen the Puniſhment, and the Dread of Treaſon, as long as he lived. Others ob- 
Te jected to this, that there would be ſtill a Pretender aſter him, ſince ſo many Per- 


hin ons ſtood in the Lineal Deſcent before the Houſe: of Hanover; fo that this Pro- 
bim viſo ſeemed to be, upon the Matter, | CG the Amendment: but it was 
iche obſerved, that to pretend to the Right of ſuoceeding, was a different thing from 
un aſſuming the Title, and attempting an Invaſion. The Amendment was received 
ug by the H of Lords with this Proviſo; thoſe who were againſt the whole 
+ Bill, did not agree to it. The Houſe of Commons conſented to the Proviſo, 
cia »hich the Lords had added to their Amendment, with a further Addition, that 
it ſhould not take Place till three Years after the Houſe of: Hanover ſhould ſyoceed 


muſtered up their Strength, and many, who: had. gone into the Country, were 
brought up on this occaion: So that the Bill, with all the Amendments and 
EProviſo's, was carried by a ſmall Majority; the Lords agreeing to this new A- 
Wmcndment. ' The Scotch Members in both Houſes ſeemed to apprehend, that the 
Bil would be very odious in their Country; ſo to maintain their Intereſt at 
ome, they, who were divided in every thing elſe, did agree in oppoſing this 
r eee 


2 = 


Men would cndcavour to poſſeſs People, with Apprehenſions of bad Deſigns 
Wand Scycritics, that would be ſet on fobt; ſo they reſolved to have an Act of 


15 Grace immediately upon it: It was the firſt the Queen had ſent, tho? ſhe had 
| {ol then reigned above ſeven. Years : The Miniſters, for their own fake, took care 
en hat it ſhould be very full; it was indeed fuller than any former Act of Grace, 


hoſe who had imbarked with the Prerender were ſtill: at mercy. This Act, ac- 
vrding to form, was read once in both Houſes, and with the uſual Comple- 
nts of Thanks, and with that the Sefſon ended, 1 | 4442 


vor. II. 8 Kk KK Other 


ion; the Scors ſtill oppoſing it on the account of their formal Laws: Both Parties 


Wall Treaſons committed before the ſigning the Act, which was the 19th of April, 
were pardoned, thoſe only excepted that were done upon the Sca: By this, 


„ - 25 bY 3-303 21040 Y 5 74 7 Ts l | 
= This met with great Oppoſition, it was conſidered as a diſtinguiſhing-Charace It paſſed in 
ter of thoſe, who were for or againſt tha preſent Conſtitution, and the Succeſ- both Houſes, 


The Court apprehended from the Heat, with which the Debates were manag- An 4 of 
xd, and the Diffculty in carrying the Bill thro' both Houſes, that ill-diſpoſed . 
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9 Other things of great Importance paſſed during this Seſſion: The Hong 
N * an Enlargement of the Bani, Minato three Million, k 
| Enlarge- whictithe-Bookstwete'opencd-toreceivenew Subſcriptions? and to 4.” Ad 
| | Bak. ration df all Bure, as well as at our ſelves at home, the whole Sum Was fuk 
the Confidence that all People had in the Government. By this Subſcriptic 
aud by a further Prolongarion of the General Mortgage of the Revenue, fh 
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. 


1 


| 4 Great Riches Our Trade Was now ver high; and was carried on. every where with advay 
in Portugal. tage; more Lisbon For the Portuguctze were fo happy, I 
. ” di {co Ver | Ee : $ 


1 tities of Gold in their 
| o Portugal, the forme 
hich-they; at thar time, ood: in 

WS fi 
wan o nutze ſhare a 


„ enn 


44 Ad fers, An Ae — had been often 3. 
8 General Na- tempted, but had been laid aſide in ſo many former Patliaments, that there was 
turalization r lt ae for: "wes. 
of all Pro- care wed CHO "COCOUNLER Wh empt: it Vas for naturalizing il 
teſtants. foreign Proteſtanta, upon their taking the Oaths to the Government, and thei 
. reccivitg the Sacrament in any Proteſtant Church Thoſe who were againſt the 
Act, ſoon perceived thut they could have no Strength, if they ſhould ſet then 
ſelves directly to _ it; ſo they ſtadied to limit Strangers in the receiving 
the Sacrament, to the way of the Church of England. © This probably would ax 
have hindered many, ho were otherwiſe diſpoſed to come among us: For th 

much greater part of the French came into the way of our Church. But it wy 
thought beſt to caſt, the Door as wide open as poſſible, for encouraging of Stra- 
— And therefore ſince, upon their firſt coming over, ſome might chuſe th 
Way, to which they had been accuſtomed beyond Seca, ic ſeemed the more im 
tig Method to admit af all who were in any Proteſtant Communion: This Wa 
carried in the Houſe of Commons, with a great Majority; but all thoſe, who 15. 
peared for this large and comprchenſiye way, were reproached for their Cold 

„ neſs and Indifferenee in the Concerns of the Church: And in that 1 had a 1;r 
; ſhare; as I ſpoke: copiouſly ſor it, when it was brought up to the Lords: & 
: Biſhop of. Chefter ſpoke as zcalouſly: againſt it, for ho ſeemed reſolved to ditin 
guiſh himſelf, as a Zealot: for that which was called High-Church. The Bil 

pPiaſſed with very little Oppoſition. 27. topo Who 

An Addreſs There was all this Winter great talk of Peace ; which the Miſeries and Ne 
222 y of France ſeemed to drive them to: This gave occaſion to a Motion, con- 
Treaty of Certed among the Whigs, and opened by the Lord Halifax, that an Addrch 
Peace ſhould ſhould: be made to the Queen, to conclude no Peace with France, till they ſhould 
be opened. difown the Pretender, and ſend him our of that Kin dom, and till the Proteſtat 
| Succeſſion ſhould be-univerſally owned, and that a aranty ſhould be ſettled + 
mong the Allies for ſecuring it. None durſt venture to oppoſe this, ſo it vn 
eaſily agreed to, and ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, for their Concur 
rene. They preſently agreed to it, but added to it, a Matter of great impor 
© tance, that the demoliſhing of Dunkirk ſhould be likewiſe inſiſted on, before ay 
"Peace were concluded: So both Houſes carried this Addreſs to the Queen, who 
received and anſwered it very favourably. This was highly acceptable to the 
whole Nation, and to all our Allies. Theſe were the moſt . Tri- 

3 actions of this Seſſion of Parliament, which was concluded on the 21ſt of April 
The Conro- The Convocation was ſummoned, choſen, and returned as the Parliament ws: 
cation was But it was too evident, that the ſame ill Temper, that had appeared in forme! 
= pur ofvy ® Convocations, did ftill prevail, tho*-not with ſuch a Majority: When the di 
borodauen. catne, in which it was to be opened, a Writ was ſent from the Queen to th 
Archbiſhop, ordering him to — the Convocation for ſome Months: a 
at the cnd of theſe, there came another Writ, ordering a further Prorogation: 
So the Convocation was not opened during this Seſſion of Parliament by ty 
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-ofont Stop was put to the factious Temper of thoſe, who ſtudied to rezoms 
mend themſelves bembroiling the Chardh, SETS; 


8. . 


SE 


ſorcad it ſelf among the Clergy of Ireland; none of thoſe Nitputcs had ever been 
ought of in that Church formerly, as they had no Records nor Minutes of 


£9. 4 


the former Convocations. The Faction here in Eugland found out proper Inſtru- 
ments, to ſet the ſame Humour on foot, during the Earl of Rochefter's Govern- 
ment, and, as was ſaid, by his Directions: And it being once ſet a going, it went 
„u on by reaſon of the Indolence of the ſucceeding Governours : So the Clergy were 
beit making the ſame bold Claim there, that had raiſed ſuch Diſputes among us; and 
mer upon that, the Party here publiſhed thoſe Pretenſions of theirs, with their uſual 
rea WS Confidence, as founded on a clear Poſſeſſion and Preſcription: And drew an Ar- 
de goment from that, to juſtify and ſupport their own Pretenſions, tho thoſe in 
ca i Freand never dreamed of them, till _ had 'the Pattern and Encouragement 
76 ſrom hence. This was received by the Party with great Triumph, into ſuch in- 


direct Practices do Mens ill Deſigns and Animoſities en them: But tho” this An 


fice fails, they will lay out for another. The ſecret Encouragement, with which 
they did moſt effectually animate their Party, was, that the Queen's Heart was 


E obliged her at preſent. to favour the moderate Party, yet as ſoon as a Peace 
brought on a better Settlement, 10 7 themſelves all Favour at her 
bands It was not certain, that the then any ground for this, or that ſhe 
berſelf, or any by her order, gave them theſe Hopes; but this is certain, that 
many things might have been done to extinguiſh thoſe Hopes, which were not 
done: ſo that they ſeemed to be left to pleaſe themſelves with thoſe Expecta- 
tions, which kept ſtill Life in their Party; and indeed it was but too viſible, 
that the much greater part of the Clergy, were in a very ill Temper, and un- 
I _ very bad Influences; Enemies to the Toleration, and ſoured againſt the 
| Diflenters. — 19952 | | . 
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Peace; and that the King of France would come to à Treaty of Partition; that 
Hoim and the Wft=Indies ſhould 1 to King Charles, if the Dominions of [- 
tah were given to King Philip. They hoped that England and the States would 
apree to this, as leſs concerned in Italy But they knew, the Court of Vienna 
would never hearken to it; for they valued the Dominions in [taly, with the 
Iſlands near them, much more than all the reſt of the Spaniſh Monarchy. But 
at the ſame time, that Lewis the XIVth was tempting us, with the Hopes of 
Spain and 65 Weſt-Indies ; by a Letter to the Pope, that King offered the Do- 
minions in Traly to King Charles. The Parliament had always declared, the 
ground of the War to be, the reſtoring the whole Spaniſd Monarchy to the Houſe 
of Auſtria, (which indeed the States had never done) ſo the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough could not hearken to this: He convinced the States of the treacherous De- 
& ſigns of the Court of France, in this Offer, and it was not entertained. f 
The Court of Vienna was ſo alarmed at the Inclinations, ſome had expreſſed 
towards the entertaining this Project, that this was believed to be the ſecret Mo- 
tive of the Treaty, the ſucceeding Winter, for evacuating the MiJaveſs, and of 
cheir perſiſting ſo obſtinately, the Summer after, in their Deſigns upon Naples; 
for by this means they became Maſters of both. The French being now reduced 
to great Extremities, by their conſtant ill Succeſs, and by the Miſeries of their 
People, reſolved to try the States again; and when the Duke of Marlborough came 
over to England, Mr. Ronille was ſent to Holland, with general Offers of Peace, 
Jdeſiring them to propoſe what it was they inſiſted on: And he offered them, as 
7 a Barrier for themſelves as they could ask. The States, contrary to their 
pectation, reſolved to adhere firmly to their Confederates, and to enter into 
no ſeparate Treaty, but in conjunction with their Allies: ſo, upon the Duke of 
Vo I. II. K Kk k k 2 | Marl- 


I: did-not cure chem; for chey continued fill by Libels and falſe Stories to A F 
animate their Party: and fo catching a thing is this turbulent Spirit, when once Glen 
ir. prevails among Clergymen, that the ſame ill Temper began to terment and Baan. 


wich them: And that tho' the War, and the other Circumſtances of her Affairs, 
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ill Tem- 


whole Matter was well detected and made appear, to their ſhame, who had built Per among 


ſo much upon it, yet Parties arc never out of countenance ; but when one Arti- Gill kept up. 


Clergy 


T now muſt relate the Negotiations, that the French ſet on ſoot for a Peace, Negotiations 
Soon after the Battle of Ramellies, the Elector of Bavaria gave out Hopes of a for Peace. 


Action a- 
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500% Marllurong bs Return, they, with their Allies; began to prepare Preliminat: 

Rtto be firſt agreed wy — a general. Treaty ſhould be opened: They Ip 

| id welb acquainted with the perfidious Methods of the French, Court, yy. 
| To Preatyy was once opened, to divide the Allics, and to create Jcalouſics 
| ttzmem; aud had felt ſo ſenſibly the ill Eſſects of this, both at Maeguen and f 5 
wic, chat they reſolved to uſe all necefiary Precautions lor the future; ſo Pre 
liminaries'wcre-prepared, and the Duke of Marlborough came over hither, to ch 

| Zn cert them wich the Miniſtry at hoummmgagaa ⁵² ¹ 
5 An this ſerend Abſence of his, Mr. de Torcy, the Secretary of State for forcig 
__  Aﬀeairs, was fent to the Hague, the better to diſpoſe the States to Peace, by th 
Influence of ſo great a Miniſter; no Methods were left untried, both with tk 
| States in general, and with every Man they ſpoke with in ticular, to begetin 
them a full Aſſurance of the King's ſincere Intentions for Peace: But they burn 
the Artifices of that Court too well, to be ſoon deceived; ſo they made no Al. 
vandes till the Duke of Mariborough:came back, who carried over the Lord yi; 
count Tpmmſbeud, to be conjunct Plenipotentiary with himſelf, reckoning th 
Load to great to bear it wholly: on himſelf. The Choice was well made; ſ 
242 ag Lord Toaſbend had great Parts, had improved theſe by Travelling, and un 
dy much che moſt ſhining Perſon of all our young Nobility, and had, on many 
-/. ++. {1 Occaſions, diſtinguiſhed himfelt mop eminently; ſo he was a Man of great Inte. 
"ow grity; and of good Principles in all reſpects, free ſrom all Vice, and of an e, 
1 Sehne — “) ↄq—ßũiwWàbQgKæỹ!ỹ!ỹk vial Rros 724. , 

The Preli- - | The Foundation of the whole Treaty was, the reſtoring of the whole Son 
minaries Monarchy to King Charles, within two Months: Torey ſaid, the Time was too ſat, 
agreed on. and that perhaps it was not in the King of France's power to bring that abou; 
| for the Spaniards ſeemed reſolved to ſtick to King Philip. It was, upon thi 
inſiſted on, that the King of France ſhould be obliged to concur with the Allis 
to force it by all proper Methods: But this was not farther explained, for th 
Allies were well aſſured, that if it was ſincerely intended by France, there woul 
be no great difficulty in bringing it about. This therefore, being laid down g 
the Belle of the Treaty, the other Preliminaries related to the reſtoring all th 
Places in the Netherlands, except Cambray and St. Omer; the demoliſhing or n- 
ſt—oring of Dunkirk; the reſtoring of Strasbourg, Briſack, and Huningen to th 
Empire; Newfoundland to England; and Savoy to that Duke, beſides his ca 
ttimnuling poſſeſſed of all, he then had in his hands; the 8 the Kig 
of Peas Royal Dignity; and the Electorate in the Houſe of Branſwick; th 
ſending the Pretender out of France, and the owning the Succeſſion to the Cron 
of England, as it was ſettled by Law. As all the great Intereſts were provided 
for, by theſe Preliminaries; ſo all other Matters were reſerved to be conſidered, 
when the Treaty of Peace ſhould be opened: A Ceſſation of all Hoſtilities was v 
begin, within two Months, and to continue till all was concluded by a complen 
Treaty, and ratified: provided the Spaniſh Monarchy was then intirely reſtord, 
The French Plenipotentiarics ſeemed to be confounded at theſe Demands. ay 
erxcepted to the leaving Exilles and Feneſtrella in the Duke of Saves hands; is 
he ſaid, he had no Inſtructions relating to them: But in concluſion, they ſeem 
to ſubmit to them, and Torcy at parting deſired the Ratifications might be retury 
ed with all poſſible haſte, and promiſed that the King of France's final Anſve 
ſhould be ſent, by the fourth of June; but ſpoke of their Affairs as a Man 
deſpair: He ſaid, he did not know but he might find King Philip at Paris, be 
-fore he e thither, and ſaid all that was poſſible, to aſſure them of the Sincent) 
ol the King of France, and to divert them from the Thoughts of opening tt 


- Campaign 3 but at the ſame time King Philip was getting his Son, the Princed 
/ Tas Arias, to be acknowledged, by all the Towns and Bodies of Spain, 4s ti 
Heir of that Monarchy. wing T nd ow 
The King of Upon this outward Appearance of agrecing to the Preliminaries, all ken 
France refu- looked upon the Peace to be as good as made; and Ratifications came from 
ſes to ratify the Courts of the Allies, but the King of France refuſed to agree to them: I 


them. 


* 


PR ſome Exceptions to the Articles, 3 the Emperor, 2 
Duke of Savoy ; but inſiſted chiefly on that, of not beginning the Saſpentt 
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Arms, till che pan Monarchy ſhould be all reſtored; he ſaid, that was not 
in bis power to execute ; he ordered his Miniſter afterwards to yield up all but 
this laſt; and by a third Perſon, one Pettecum, it was offered, to put ſome more 
Towns into the hands of the Allies, to be kept by them, till Spain was reſtored. 
It appeared — that the French had no other Deſign in all this Negotiation, 
but to try if they could beget an ill Underſtanding among the Allies, or, by the 
ſeeming great Conceſſions, for the Security of the States, provoke the People of 
= Holland againſt their Magiſtrates, if they ſhould carry on the War, when they 
ſeemed to be ſafe; and they reckoned, if a Suſpenſion of Arms could be once 
obtained, upon any other Terms, than the reſtoring of Spain, then France would 
get out of the War, and the Allies muſt ity, how they could conquer Spain. 
foxes had ſo perfidiouſly broke all their "Treaties, during this King's Reign, 
that it was a Piece of inexcuſable Folly, to expect any other from them. In the 
peace of the Pyrenees, where the Intereſt of France was not ſo deeply engaged, 
to preſerve Portugal from falling under the Yoke of Caftile, as it was now to pre- 
Wicrve Hain in the hands of a Grandſon ; after the King had ſworn to give no Aſ- 
Wfiſtance to Portugal, yet, under the pretence of breaking ſome Bodies, he ſuffered 
chem to be entertained by the Portugneze Ambaſſador, and ſent Schomberg to com- 
Wmand that Army; pretending he could not hinder one, that was a German by 
Birth, to 5 and and ſerve where he pleaſed : Under theſe Pretences, he had 
broke his Faith, where the Confideration was not ſo ſtrong, as in the preſent 
Caſe, Thus it was viſible no Faith, that King could give, was to be relied on, 
Wand that unleſs Spain was reſtored, all would prove a fatal Deluſion : Beſides, it 
Wcame- afterwards to be known, that the Places in Brabant and Hainault, com- 
manded by the Elector of Bavaria, would not have been evacuated by him, un- 
Iſs he had Orders for it from the King of Spain, under whom he governed in 
chem; and that was not to be expected: So the Eaſineſs, with which the French 
EMiniſters yielded to the Preliminaries, was now underſtood to be an Artifice, to 
Wlacken the Teal of the Confederates, in advancing the Campaign, as the leaſt 
ect it would have: But in that, their hopes failed them, for there was no 
ime loſt, in reparing to take the Field. * e | bi 
Ido not mix, with the relation that I have given upon good Authority, the 
uncertain Reports wWwe had of Diſtractions in the Court of France, where it was 
laid, that the Duke of Burgundy preſſed the making a Peace, as neceſſary to pre- 
ent the Ruin of France, while the Dauphin preſſed more vehemently the conti- 
nuance of the War, and the ſupporting of the King of Spain + It was ſaid, that 
Madam Maintenon appeared Iefs at Court; Chamillard, who had moſt of her Fa- 


your, was diſmiſs'd 3 but it is not certain, what Influence that had on the pub- 
lick Councils; and the Conduct of this whole Negotiation ſhewed plainly, that 
there was nothing defigned in it, but to divide, or to deceive the Confederares ; 
and, if poſſible, to gain a ſeparate Peace for France; and then to let the Allies 
geonquer Spain as they could. But the Allies kept firm to one another, and the 
Treacher y of the French appeared fo viſible, even to the People in Holland, that 
all the Hopes they had, of inflaming them againſt their Magiſtrates, likewiſe 
failed. The People in France were much wrought on, by this pretended Indig- 
nity, offered to their Monarch, to oblige him to force his Grandſon to abandon 
pain; and even, here in England, there wanted not many, who ſaid it was a cru- 
el Hardſhip: put on the French King, to force him into ſuch an unnatural War: 
But if he was guilty of the Injuſtice, of putting him in poſſeſſion of that King- 
dom, it was hüt a reaſonable piece of Juſtice, to undo what he himſelf had done: 
uud it was ſo viſible, that King Philip was maintained on that Throne, by the 
Councils and Aſſiſtance of France, that no doubt was made, but that, if the King 
of France had really deſigned it, he could eafily have obliged him to relinqui 
Wall Pretenſions to that Crown, Oo 2 08 4 

Thus the Negotiations came ſoon to an en 


ments to the Penſioner Heinſius, and te the 8 for the Candor and Firmneſs 
hey had expreſſed on that occaſion. The Miſeries of France were repreſented, 
from all Parts, as extreme great; the Proſpect both for Corn and Wine was ſo 
low, chat they ſaw no Hope nor Relief. They ſent to all places for Corn, to 
or. II. LIII preſerve 
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Tu without producing any ill effect The war 
among the Allies; and all the Miniſters at the Hague made great Acknowledg- Went on. 
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2 by our Men of 5 3 did not touch the Heart of their King, vn 


| ' ſeemed to have hardened himſelf, againſt rhe Senſe of the Miſeries of ** beh. 

1 ; ple. Villars was ſent to command the Armies in Flangers, of whom the King of 
15 Frome ſaid, that he was never beaten ; Harcourt was ſent tocommand onthe Rhjy 

5 ö and l the Duke of Berwick in Dauphiny., This Summer paſſed over, without au; 
$A | In Portugal. conſiderable Action in Spain There was an Engagement on the Frontier of 97. 
| tugal, in which the Portuguese behaved themſelves. very ill, and were bears, 


8 but the Spaniards. did not purſue the Advantage they had by this Action: f Y 
| 7” they, apprehending that our Fleet might have a Delign upon ſome part of thei 
| Southern Coaſt, were forced to draw their Troops from the Frontiers of Dori. 
gal, to defend their own Coaſt; tho' we gave them no Diſturbance on that fide 
In Spain. The King of France, to carry on the ſhow of a Deſign for Peace, withqr, 
his Troops out of Spain, but at the ſame time took care, to 3 the dhe 
niſþ Grandees, and to ſupport his Grandſon: And fince it was viſible, that t. 
ther the Spaniards, or the Allies, were to be deceived by him, it was much mon 
_ reaſonable to believe that the Allies, and not the Spaniards, were to feel the Fe, 
fects of this fraudulent way of proceeding. The French General Be/ons, yi, 
commanded in Arragon, indeed Orders not to venture on a Battle, for thy 
would have been too groſs a thing, to be in any wiſe palliated; but he cont. 
nued all this Summer commanding their Armies. Nothing of any Importane 
. paſſed on the fide of Dauphiny The Emperor continued ſtill to refuſe comply. 
| ing with the Duke of Savoys Demands; ſo he would not make the Campai 
in Perſon, and his Troops kept on the defenſive. On the other hand, the Bug 
as they ſaw they were to be ſeebly attacked, were too weak to do any thiy 
In Germany. more, than cover their own . Little was expected on the Rhine; the 
Germans were ſo. weak, ſo ill furni 335 ſo ill paid, that it was not caſy fi 
the Court of Vienna, to prevail on the Elector of Brunſwick to undertake th 
Command of that Army; yet he came at laſt: And upon his coming, the Fren, 
who had paſſed the Rhine, thought it was ſafeſt for them to repais that Rive, 
and to keep within their Lines. The Elector ſent Count Mercy, with a cop 
fiderable Body, to. paſs the Rhine near Ba/il, and on deſign to break into France 
Comte; but a detached Body of the French, lying in their way, there followed 
a very ſharp Engagement; 2000 Men were reckoned to be killed on each fide; 
but tho! the loſs of Men Was reckoned equal, yet the Deſign miſcarried, and the 
Germans were forced to repaſs the Rhine. c reſt of the Campaign went one: 


| | there, without any Action. 1 Ba a} „ 5 
oa And in Flaw , The chief Scene was in Flanders ;, where the Duke of | Mariboroagh truſting 
u. little to the Shews of Peace, had every thing in readineſs to open the Campaig, 
| as ſoon as he ſaw what might be expected from the Court of France. The Ar if 
my was formed near Liſſe, and the French lay near Doway ; the Train of Artille 
ry was, by a Feint, brought up the Lys to Courtray; fo it was believed the Deli 
was upon 7þres,; and there being no Apprehenſion of any Attempt on Jour, 
no particular care was taken of it; but it was on the ſudden inveſted, and the 
Train was ſent back to Ghendt, and brought up the Scheid'to Tpurnay. The 
mann is Siege was carried on regularly: No Diſturbance was given to the Works 
beſieged and Sallies, ſo the Town capitulated within a Month, the Garriſon , being allowed 
taken, to retire into the Citadel, which was counted one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe, mt 
only fortified with the utmoſt Exactneſs, but all the Ground was wrought into 
Mines; ſo. that the Reſiſtance of the Garriſon was not ſo much apprehended, « 
the Miſchief they might do by wp eg Fog eir Mines. A Capitulation wa 
ropoſed, for delivering it up on the fifth of September, if it ſhould not be r 
Reved ſooner, and that all Hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe till then. This was offered bf 
the Garriſon, and agreed to by the Duke Marlborough; but the King of Fran 
would not conſeat to it, unleſs there were a general Suſpenſion, by the whol 
Army, of all Hoſtilities; and that being 7 the Siege went on. May 
Men were loſt in it, but the Proceeding. by Sap prevented much Miſchict; 
in the end no Relief came, and the Garriſon er in the beginning of S 
tember, but could obtain no better Conditions, than to be made Priſoners d 
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key After this Siege was over, Mons was inveſted, and the Troops marched thi- 

"o Wl cher, as en as they had levelled their Trenches about Tonrnay - But the Court & 
'co- WW of Fries reſolved to venture a Battle, rather thay to look on, and ſee fo impor- _ 

g of WT tant & Place taken from them. Bouſflers was ſent from Court to join with l. 

in lors, in the Execution of this Defign : They e pe themſelves of a Wood, 

* and intrenched themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that in ſome places there were three In- 

Dore crenchmenrs caſt up, one within another. The Duke of Mar/borongh and Prince 

ten; Zugene faw plainly, it was not poſſible to carry on the Siege of Mons, while the 

tr Freveb Army lay ſo near it; ſo it was neceſſary to diſlodge them. The Attempt 

beit I was bold, and they faw the Execution would be difficult, and coſt them many 

The Men.” This was the ſharpeſt Action in the whole War, and lafted the longeſt, The Battle 
de, be French were poſted fo advantageouſly, that our Men were oft repulſed 4 or 4 
ry WW and indeed the French maintained their Ground better, and ſhe wed more Courage, 

d. chan appeared in the whole Courſe of the War: Vet in concluſion they were 

t ei. WS griven — all their Poſts, and the Action ended in a compleat Victory. The 

no number of Slain was almoſt equal on both ſides, about 12000 of a ſide. We took 

E. oo Officers Priſoners, beſides many Cannon, Standards, and Enſigns. Villars was 

wio BS difabled by fome Wounds he received, fo Bouſſlers made the Retreat in good or- 

that der. The Military Men have always talked of this, as the tharpeſt Action in 

iti the whole War, not without reflecting on the Generals, for beginning ſo 

ance WW deſperate an Attack. The French thought it a ſort of a Victory, chat e | 

ph. „ 10s” their Men, to fight ſo well behind Entrenchments, and to repulſe 

an our Men ſo often, and with ſo great Loſs. They retired to Valenciennes, and ſe- 

nch cured themſelves by caſting up ſtrong Lines, wt any rp our Army to carry 

dig on the Siege of Mons, without giving them the leaſt Diſturbance. As ſoon: NN 
the che Train of Artillery was brought from Bruſſelt, the Siege was carried : 
' for on with great Vigour, tho' the Seaſon was both cold and rainy: The Out- 

the works were carried with little Reſiſtance, and Mons capitalated about the end of 

nb, ober; with that the Campaign ended, both Armies retiring into Winter 

yer, Onarters, - © - 6 | | l 19 a 13:3 i 125 int a 

CON Ude moſt important thing, that relates to Dah, was, that the Pope delayed Affairs in 
uche acknowledging King Charles, by ſeveral pretended Difficulties; his Defign being ah. 

wel to ſtay and ſee the Hue of the Campaign; but when he was threatned, towards 

de; the end of it, that if it was not done, the Imperial Army ſhould come and take 

| the up their Winter-Quarters in the Eccleſiaftical State, he ſubmitted, and acknow- 


edged him. He ſent alſo his Nephew Albano, firſt to Vienna, and then to Po- 
land; he furniſhed him with a magnificent Retinue, and ſeemed to hope; that by 


ting che Services he ſhould do to rhe Papal Intereſts there, he ſhould be preſſed to 
gn, make him a Cardinal, notwithſtanding the Bull againſt Nepotiſm. 
4. In Catalonia, Staremberg, after he received Reinforcements from Italy, ad van- Affairs in 


ed rowards the Segra, and having for ſome days amuſed the Enemy, he paſſed Spain. 


the River: The Spaniards deligned to give him Battle, But Beſons, who com- 
10, manded the French Troops, refuſed to engage; this provoked the Spaniards fo 
| the much, that King Philip thought it was neceſſary to leave Madrid, and go to 
The he Army; Be/ons produced his Orders from the King of France, to avoid all 
* Engagements, with which he ſeemed much mortified. ' Staremberg advanced and 
W 00 


ner, and made the Garriſon Priſoners of War; and with that the Cam- 
paign on that fide was at an end. Fr 1 101 JCCôͤöͥ˙᷑ꝗſ 25 1K 
| This Summer brought a Cataſtrophe on the Affairs of the King of Sweden The King 
He reſolved to invade Maſcovy, and engaged himſelf fo far into the Ukraiy, that Seen g 
here was no poſlibility of his retreating, or of having Reinforcements brought 28 
him. He engaged a great Body of 22 to join him, who were caſily drawn 

to revolt from che Czar He met with great Misfortunes, in the end of the for- 
er Year, but nothing could divert him from his Deſigns againſt My/covy - He 
palicd the Meper, and beſieged Pultowa: The Czar marched to raiſe the Siege, 
Nich an Army in number much ſuperior to the Swedes ; but the King of Sweden 
reſolved to venture on'a Battel, in which he received ſuch a total Defeat, that he 
oft his Camp, his Artillery, and Baggage: A great Part of his Army got off, 
but being cloſely purſued by the Mauſcovites, and having neither Bread nor Am- 
munition, they were all made Priſoners of War. Tn 
Vor. II. Llillz The 
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the Nieper, and .. 
. in Adu Ur 
e Ki 9 
dies inte Re tion of the Cron of Poland was extorted from him by Force, and that it y 
„„  notinhis Power'ro rchgn the Crown, by which he was tied-to-the Republic 
Palaud, without their Conſent: ſo he marched, into Poland, and Staniſlaus ma 
dot able to make\ any Refiſtance, but continued under the Protection of th 
| 4 _ waiting for another Reverſe of Fortune. A Project was formed to « 
—_ gags.the Kings of Denmark and Profſc,. with King Augy/ftus and the Car, 4 

« Po attack the Swedes,.in ſo many different Places, that the extravagant Humour 
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fall Beer, and is not much concerned whether it be good or bad: He feb 
9 22155 little, 3 gheful, and 18 obſerved to mind nothing | ſo. mych as his om 


All Deſigns, and contriving the ways of e commy 
| lcating them to any, till they are to be put in execution : He holds few or n 
0 uncils of War; and tho! in Civil Affairs his Miniſters have leave to expluy 


their, / Thoughts, and are heard: very patiently; yet he relies more on hy 
ag Judgment, than-on theirs, and equeatly, falls on ſuch Methods, as arc i 
thel from their Thoughts: So that, both his Miniſters and Generals have hithes 
| ts had che Glory of Obedience, without either the, Praiſe, or Blame of huiy 
adviſed — of his Reſervedneſs mg 


mM x 28 much as his Authority, and inſinuated thi 


o 


chers, without. ſome; Diminution of his own ſypreme Power. Theſe, Impre 

tions had. not all their, effect, till after, the War was begun, in the courſe d 

| Abe he ſurmoanted ſo many Impoſſibilities ( as thoſe about, him thought the 
) 


outward. Appearances have highly recommended it, onl: it is not very eaſy N 
account for the exceſs of his — i King 1 Gn ocherh 
ily Iadulgencies. It is moſt certis 

he. all, along wiſhed. well to the Allies, and not at all to France, which vl 
never intended to ſerve. by any Steps he has made. We hear the Tyrks uſe li 

well, but Time muſt ſhe w what ue they will make of bim, and how be vil 

. get back into his own Kingdom. If this Misfortunc, does not quite ruin lin 

ut may. temper; his Fire, and then he may become one of the greateſt Priv 

| 33 of the Age. Thus I leave him and his Charger. 
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of travelling, chro? the Courts of Germany and Iraly, and it was bi 


siv. —— _— 
Nine his Religion: But whether theſe Reports were altogether groundleſs. 
or We e being ſo commonly debe pen was like to Poduce ſome Dif 
ders in bis own Kingdom, is not certainly known; only thus much is cer- 
Wain, char he Topp'd at Florence, and went no further, but returned home; and 
Wupon'the ing of Sweden's Misfortunes, entered into Meafures to attack Swe- 
Br, with King 197 3 Who had called a Diet in Poland, in which he was 
Lnowledged their King, and all won 7 were ſettled there, according to his 
wiſhes. "The King of Denmark, upon his return home, ſent an Army over the 
Sd into benen; but his Counſels were fo weak, and fo ill conducted, that 
e did not fend a Tra 
Places, that were not tenable, were yielded up by the Swedes, and by the Pro- 
es chat be made at firſt, he ſeemed to be in a fair way of recovering that Pro- 
ice; but the Swedes brought an Army together, tho? far inferiour to the Danes 
Wn nomber, and falling on them, gave them ſuch an entire Defeat, that the King 
f Denmark was forced to vring back, as well as he could, the broken Remnants 
Ven er bis Army, by which an end was put to that inglorious Expedition. 
The Swearſb Army that was in Poland, having got into Pomerania, the French 
Nodied to engage them to fall into Saxony, to embroil the Affairs of Germany, 


ere in the Queen's Service, and that of t 
seen and the 57ates interpoſed effectually in this Matter; and the Swedes were 
Wo ſenlible, how much they might need their Protection, that they acquieſced in 


N 1 


ids 


of the Empire was ſecured. A Peace was likewiſe made UP, between the Grand 
| Md ind the Czar The King of Sweden continued till at 

47 ory went ſtill on. The Court of Vienna publiſhed ample Relations of 
ie great Succeſſes they had there; but an Hungarian aſſured me, thefe were 
ies out, to make the Malecontents ſeem an inconſiderable and ruined Party. 


There were ſecret Negotiations ſtill going on, but without effect. 


1 


dur Conyoys were fo well ordered, and ſo happ 


bf the Fleet a Load too heavy for him to bear, and that he could not difcharge it, 

u it ought to be done; ſo he deſired leave to lay it down. It was offered to the 

Eat! of Orford; but tho he was willing to ſerve at the Head of a Commiſſion, he re- 

fuſed to accept of it ſingly; ſo it was pot in Commiſlion, in which he was the firſt. 
T'now come to give an account of t 


ted, and put on good Funds; in this there was a general unanimous Concurrence: 
But the great Buſineſs of this Seſſion, that took up moſt of their time, and that 
ad great Effects in concluſion, related to Dr. Sacheverel- This being one of the 


Dr. Sachevere! was a bold inſolent Man, with a very ſmall meafure of Religion, 
irtue, Learning, or Good Senſe, but he reſolved to force himfelf into Popula- 
Wity and Preferment, by the moſt petulant Railings at Diſſenters, and Low-Church- 
en, in ſeveral Sermons and Libels, wrote without either Chaſtneſs of Style, or 
SL ivclincſs of Expreſſion: All was one unpractiſed Strain of indecent and fcurri- 
ous Language. n he had purſued this Method for ſeveral Years without 
leck, de was at laſt brought N n Election to a Church in Southwark, 
where he began to make great Reflections on the Miniſtry, repreſenting that the 
urch was in danger, being neglected by thoſe who governed, while they fa- 
WF ourcd her moſt inveterate Been 


Louden ), he gave a full vent to his Tory in the moſt virulent Declamation, that 
de could contrive, upon theſe words o It. Pauls, Perils from Falſe Brethren; in 
hieb, after ſome ſhort Reflections upon Popery, he let himſelf looſe into ſuch 
You. II. MM m m m Inde- 
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in « very expen- - 


in of Artillery, with other Neceffaries, after them: Some 


Wand by that means engage the eee ee to U e 
"other. Allies in FHanders; but the 


ie Propofitions that were made to them; fo the Peace of the Northern Parts 


at Bender; the War 


Moſt extraordinary Tranſactions in my Time, I will relate it very copiouſly. 
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W1icyed be intended to 7 to Rome, where great Preparations were making, for Affairs in 
eception; for it was given out, that he intended to 


Nothing of Importance paſs'd on the Sea; The French put out no Fleet, and Our Fleet 
$ Aere 10 r Yo that our Merchants made no well con- 
Complaints; Towards the end of the Year, the Earl of Pembroke found the Care ducted. 


| e Seſſion of Parliament, that came on this A Seſſion of 
Winter.” All the Supplies, that were asked, for carrying on the War, were gran- Parliament. 


ies. At the Aſſizes in Derby (where he preach- gacterere!'s 
d before the Judges) and on the fifth of November (preaching at St. Paul's in Sermon. 


2 ark 
ttzazat to charge the Revolution with Reſiſtance, was to caſt black and odio laid 
6 whe . SA * ge n . —_— : . . us In, 

_ » putations on it; pretending, that the late King had diſowned it, and cited for 


Whole Armour of God. The Court of Aldermen refuſed to defire him to pr 


Many 2 There had been ever ſince the Queen came to the Crown, an open Rerini 
e Gusen, of the Bockrine of 


the Queen's 
Title. 


not hold it: A Copy of which Speech, the preſent Archbiſhop of Dublin toll 
me he had, under his own hand. As he animated the People with this Speech 
_ -to ſome Addons followed under his Conduct, in which, ſeveral Men were killed; 


- coerce it: The Miniſters connived at this, with what intention God knows, 


. 1710 | Whilit theſe ſeditious Papers had a free Courſe for many Years, and were mud 
BF aYas; 


Dr. Hoadly's 


Writings in : 


Defence 
thereof. 


 Dillſenters, and reflecded ſeverely. on the * and faid. the Church vn 
c 


that, as was generally reckoned, about 40000 of them were printed, and diſper 


Revolution, and the, preſent Government. Soon after the Queen was on th 
 __, 'Throne, he, or his Son as ſome ſaid, publiſhed a Series of weekly Papers, unde 
„ Title af the Rehearſal, purſuing a_Thread of Arguments in them all, again 
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Indecencies, that boch che Man and the Sermon were univerſally;condemne; 
aflerted the Doftrine of Non- Reſiſtance in the higheſt ſtrain pothble, 


= 


the. Proof of that, ſome Words in his Declaration, by which he vindicated bin. 
ſelf from a Deſign of Conqueſt. He pourcd out much Scorn and Scurrility on the 


8 
Cas 


violently attack d by her Enemies, and looſely defended by her Pretende 
Friends: He animated the People, to ſtand up for the Defence of the Church 
for which he ſaid he ſounded the Trumpet, and deſired them to put on 4, 


his Sermon; but he did print it, pretending it was upon the Deſire of Gerrard 
then Lord Mayor, to whom he dedicated it, with an inflaming Epiſtle at th 
head of it. The Party, that oppoſed the Miniſtry, did ſo magnify the Sermon, 


"TITITITST 


ſed over the Nation. The Queen ſeemed highly offended at it, and the Miniſtry 
looked on it as an Attack made on them, that was not to be deſpiſed. The Lo 
Treaſurer was ſo deſcribed, that it was next to the naming him, fo a Parliamen. 
tary Impeachment was reſolved on Eyre, then Sollicitor General, and other 
thought the ſhort way of iy the Sermon, and keeping him in Priſon gy. 
ring os Seſſion was the better Method; but the more ſolemn way was unhapyi 
Ve 2. Eo; my 6 on n vi 


2 
8 


I 
— 


Paffive-Obedience and Non-Reſiſtance, by one Lolley, who wy 
the firſt Man that began the War in Ireland; ſaying, in a Speech ſolemnly mad 
that King James, by declaring himſelf 4 Papiſt, could no longer be our King 
ſince he could not be the Defender of our Faith, nor the Head of our Church, 
Dignitics ſo inherent in the Crown, that he, who was incapable of theſe, could 


yet this Man changed ſides quickly, and became the violenteſt Jacobite in the 
ation, and was engaged in many Plots, and in writing many Books againſ th 


the Lawfulneſs of Reſiſtance, in any Caſe whatſoever ; deriving Government 
wholly from God, deny ing all Right in the People, either to confer, or ty 


ſpread and magnified ; one Hoadly, a pious and judicious Divine, being called t 
preach before the Lord Mayor, choſe for his Text the firſt Verſes of the 141 
Chapter to the Romans, and fairly explained the Words there, that they ven 
to be underſtood on inſt reſiſting good Governours, upon the Jewiſb Prince 
ples; but, that thoſe Words had no relation to bad and cruel Governours: 1 
erted, that it was not only lawful, but a Duty incumbent on all Men, to n- 
ſiſt ſuch; concluding all, with a Vindication of the Revolution, and the preſet 
Government. Upon this, a great Out- cry was raiſed, as if he had preached l 
Rebellion; ſeveral Books were wrote againſt him, and he juſtified himſelf, wi 

a Viſible Superiority of Argument, to them all, and did ſo ſolidly overthrow tt 
Conceit of one Filmer, now eſpouſed by Leſey (that Government was derivti 
by Primogeniture from the firſt Patriarchs) that for ſome time, he ſilenced li 
Adverſaries: but it was an eaſier thing to keep up a Clamour, than to write i ſr 
lid Anſwer. Sachevere! did, with great Virulence, reflect on him, and on ms 
and ſeveral other Biſhops, carrying his Venom as far back as to Archbiſhop Gr 


dal, whom, for his Moderation, he called a perfidious Prelate, and a falſe & 
of the Church. When it was moved to impeach him, the Lord Mayor of Ii 
don, being a Member of the Houſe of Commons, was examined to this Poinh 
whether the Sermon was printed at his defire or order; upon his owning wr 
| en n TR? Ie} he 
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TED 


by 


the Houſe of 


A d have been/expelled the Houſe; but he denied he had given any fuck Grder 

aid, Fey ee allirmed-it, and brought Witneſſes" to prove gY Yet ff Houſe 

Im. would not enter upon that Examination; but it was thought more decent to ſeem 

for to give credit. do their own Member, tho' indeed few believed him. 5 

ins Some opposition was made to the Motion, for: impeaching Sucbheverel, but it Sachevere! 
the was carried by” a great Majority: The Proceedings were flow; fo thoſe, who was im- 
vu Wl intended to inflame the City, and the Nation upon that occaſion, had time ſuffi- P**<Þ<4 
ded Cent given them, for laying their Deſigns: They gave it out boldly, and in all png 
reb, Places, that a Deſign was formed by the Whigs, to pull down the Church, and 

the WW char this Profecurion was only ſet on foot to try their Strength; and that, up- 

rite on their Succels in it, they would proceed more openly, Tho? this was all Falſc- 

1 hood and. Forgery, yet it was propagated with ſo much Application and Teal, 

the BW and the Tools imploped in it, were ſo well ſupplied with Money (from whom, 

non, WY was not then known) that it is ſcarce credible hom generally it was believed. 

per. Some. things concurred to put the Vulgar in ill humour ; it was a time of 

{ty Dearth and Scaxeity, ſo that the Poor were much pinched : [The Summer before, 

ord ten or twelye [Thouſand 2 People of the Palatinate, who were reduced to 

den. it Miſery, came into England; they were well received and fu plied, both 

ben e dy the Queen, and by. the voluntary Charities of People: This filled our 

ar on Poor with great Indignation; who thought thoſe Charitics, to which they 


alſecded, ſtudicd to heighten theſe their Reſentments. The N did generall 
Breach; and ſo 


1 eſpouſe Sacheverel, as their Champion, who had ſtood in the 
n they reckoned his Cauſe was their own. Many Sermons were preached, both in 
ade, . london and in other Places, to provoke the People, in which they ſucceeded be- 


vond expectation. Some Accidents concurred to delay the Proceedings; much 

time was ſpent in preparing the Articles of Impeachment : And the Anſwer 

was, by Ry ſhifts, long delayed: It was bold, without either Submiſſion or 

common Re port he juſtified every thing in his Sermon, in a very haughty and 
& In concluſion 


ech WF aſſuming Style „the Lords ordered the Trial to be at the Bar of 
led; BW their Houſe; but thoſe. who found, that by gaining more time, the People were 
| the in more inflamed, moved that the Trial might be publick in Heſiminſter 
the H; chere the whole Houſe of Commons might be preſent: This took ſo 
| tie wich unthinking People, that it could not be withſtood, tho' the Eſſects it would 
uy have, were well foreſeen: The preparing Weſtminſter Hall was a Work of ſome 
ment Ac laſt, on the 27th of February, the Trial begun. Sachevere] was lodged in 


bim, in a very rude and tumultuous manner. The Trial laſted three Weeks, in 
which all other Buſineſs was at a ſtand; for this took up all Mens Thoughts: 
The Managers for the Commons opened the matter very ſolemnly : Their Per- 
formances were much and E commended : "Fekyll, Eyre, Stanhope, King, but 
above all Parker, og hed. themſelves in a very particular manner: They did 
copiouſly juſtity both the Revolution, and the Preſent Adminiſtration. There 
was no need of Witneſſes; for the Sermon being owned by him, all the Evidence 
was brought from it, by laying his Words together, and by ſhewing his Intent 
and Meaning in them, which appeared from comparing one place with another. 
When his Council, Sir Simon Harcourt, Dodd, Phipps, and two others, came to 
plead for him, they very freely acknowledged the Lawfulneſs of Reſiſtance in 
extreme Caſes, lainly 9 the Revolution, and our Deliverance by 
King William: But they ſaid, it was not fit, in a Sermon, to name ſuch an Ex- 
ception; that the Duties of Morality ought to be delivered in their full extent, 
without ſuppoſing an axon ney ſe: And therefore Sacheverel had followed 
Precedents, ſet by our greateſt Divines, ever ſince the Reformation, and ever 
Wlince the Revolution. Upon this they opened a great Field; they began with 
the Declarations made in ag Henry the VIIlth's Time; they inſiſted next, up- 
on the Homilies, and from thence inſtanced in a large Series of Biſhops and Di- 
vines, who had preached the Duty of Submiſſion and Non-Refiſtance, in very full 

Vor. II. 555 m 212 | 5 erma, 


| had a better Right, were thus intercepted by Strangers; and all who were ill 


W the Temple, and came every day with great Solemnity, in a Coach to the Hall; 29d ö 
great Crouds ran about his Coach with many Shouts expreſſing their Concern for 2 * 


tried in 


4910 


2 hay Di. I=y * —— — ——.— 5 So th | 


ys |} 
0 * 


all! Dangers was to be apprehended, from tlie Wrath of God tor ſuch mpietin 
They ſaid, the Reflections on the Adminiſtration were not meant "of thoſe, in 


rh = was made for him! by orhers; for the 'Style was correct, and 
his . n xg 


A geb ''During'thoTrial, ebe-Muleizades that followed n Wh we ws Hl 
er at 


5 time. 


| A _ he was Prince of Ona e, did; nor come up es chat, for v 


could beat. When che Counſel had ended their Defence Satbevere} concludes 
lemn Aſſe verations, lie juſtiſied his Intensives sbs the Oz Ween and her Golem 


that was in it, and burned it you the Door of the Houſe They threaten 


Tens \ appofing any Exception; 
1 re — Y "They 


3 
22 Acceptati 


tion in that Senſe, there wis indeed no e the 
-1 I . — quoced from tho Declaration, given ont * —.— Ing, — 
Auoted it; 
redibecauſe hit Quotation did not ſly Prove his Vi 
As forthis:Inveftive: inſt the Diſſentess and the 'Tolerition/ f ey labourcd 4 
turn that off, by ſaying, he rid not reflect on what wan onen y Law, 'by 
In the permiſtion of, 4 the dot pbithed 
emous) Books : And 4 Col 
and of bold Opinions. This gave: great ny. 
though the this was a ſolemn publiſning of {6 much 1 e * Nati 
miſchief would he done, chan by the Books themſelves; for! 
of them had been neglected, and known only” 2 ſmall number, of thoſe wh 
encouraged them: And che Authors, of many of theſe Bocks, had been 
cuted and puniſhed for them. As to thoſe Parte of che Sermon, that ſet op 
the Danger the Church was iu, tho both Houſes had ſome Years ago voted itt 


reat Otence, to ſay it was in d they ſaid ie might have been in none ſy 
cars ago, hen theſe Votes paſe d, and yet be now in danger: The reatelt a 


ought not to be 


ion Was made, f . 


2 immediately by che: Queen, but of Men in inferior Poſts: If his Wonk 
of a bad Senſey they were alſo eapable of a more innocent one 
— Man was allowed to put any Conſtruction on His Words, thatt 


with a 8 which he read with much bold Heat; in whieh,” with many {6 


ment; heſpoke with reſpeQ;:'both of the Revolution and the Proteſtant Sucat 
ſion "he inſiſted moſt on en all Reſiſtance, under any Pretence whatſs 
ever, without mentioning the exception of extreme Nevefficy, as his Count 
had done: he ſaid; it was the Doctrine of the Church, in hielt be was bred up! 
and added many pathetical Expreſſions, to move the Audience to Compaſſc 
This had a * effect on the weaker ſort, while it poſſeſſed thoſe, who kno 
12 an rordinary Diſcourſes,: With Horror, rd they heard him afim] 
many F alſchoods, with ſuch ſolemn Appeals to God. It Was pony pic — 
r diffe 


. 2 


© + A 


and as 12 ſhewed a great concern for him, Prefling about him, a 
ſtriving to kiſs his hand: Money was thrown among them; and they were u 
mated to ſuch a piteh of Fury, that they went to pull down ſome Meeting - bo 
ſes, which was executed on ve of them, as far as burning all the Pews in then 
"This vras directed by ſome of better F aſhion, who followed the Mob in Hach 
ney Coaches, and were ſeen ſending Meſſages to them: The Word, upon whid 
all hoard; was e Churth and Sacheverel - And fuch, as joined not in tif 
Shout, were inſulted and knocked down: Before my own Door, One, with! 
Spade, cleft the Skull of another, who would not ſhout as they did. Then 
happened to he a Meeting-houſe near me, out of which ory drew every thing 


to do the like Execution on my" Houſe ; but the Noiſe Riel coming tt 
Court, Orders were ſent pogo; Bored, go about, and diſperſe the Multitudg, 
and ſecure the- publick Peace.” As the Gand advanced, the People ran 7. 
ſome few were only taken; theſe were afterwards proſecuted; bee the 1 
ſhewed a violent concern for them; two of them were condemned as ity 
Hi 'Treafon ; ſmall Fines were ſt on the reſt; but po Execution Glow | 
after: ſame. Months, they were pardoned: 7 and indeed this Remiſſneſe, 1 
rn. ſo great a Diſorder, was $ looked on as the preparing and 
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Nen to new Tamales. There was a ſecret Management in this Matter, that as 
«ized all People: for tho" the Queen, upon an Addreſs made to her of the 
Houle of Commons, Ter out a Proclamarion, in which this Riot was, with ſevere 
Swords, 1aid upon Papilts and Nonjurors, who were certainly the chief Promo- 
ters of it; yer the Proccedings afterwards did not anſwer the Threatnings of the 
4” SRL 1542 r 
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reaſonably bear any other Senſe,” but that for which they had charged him; this 


SSS 


ue Performance, and they managed it with great life: büt the humour 
i of the Town was turned againſt them, and all the Clergy - N for Sacheve- 
$ +}, Many of the Queen's Chaplains ſtood about him, "encouraging and magai- 
5 Hing bim; and it was given our, that the Queen herſelf favoured him: The, 


pon my firſt coming to Town, which was after the Impeachment was brought 
s the Lords, the ſaid to me, that it was a bad Sermon, and that he deſerved 
well to be puniſhed for it. All her Miniſters, who were in the en of Com- 
ons, Were named to be Managers, and they ſpoke very zealouſſy for publick 


oo 
* 


Liberty, juſtifyi 


— 


by 


'S 


cared on the Indignation of both Houſes of Parliament by turns, when he thought 
khc Law was with him: He was a Man of good Judgment” and great Integnty, 
Wand ſet himſelf with great Application to the Functions of that Important Poſt. 


cution 3 for none of the Managers had treated Sachevere/ ly as he had ” 
on; yer ſecret Whiſpers were very confidently ſet about, that tho the Queen's 
\ſhirs put her on acting the Part of one, that was pleaſed with this Scene, yer 

e difliked it all, and would take the firſt occafion to They lt. 


Mert abſolute.: Non-Refiftance 7 All who favoured him, "upon this,. 
he Duty of Obedience ought to be delivered in full and 1 Words, with 
bar putting odd Except ions, or ſuppoſing odious Caſes: I his had been the Me 
God of all our Divines. Pains were alſo taken to ſhe w, that his Sermon did got 
refle@ on the Revolution: On the other hand, it was ſaid, Re ce the Re- 
olation. had happened fo lately, and was made ſtil! the WIE. f much Contro- 
ly, thoſe abſolute Expreſſions did plainly condemm it. The Revolution was 
he whole Progreſs of the Turn, from the Prifice of Orange's landing, till the 
AR of Settlement paſs d. The Act of Parliament expreſſed, what Was meant, 
by the Abdication and the Vacancy of the Throne; that ie.did not only relate 
0 Ki eee ing himſelf, but to Hs ceaſing to govern according.to 
dur Conftitation and Laws, ſetting up bis meer Will and Peafüre, as the Mca- 


ſure of his Government: This was made plainer, by anottier Clauſe in the Acts 


heir Allegiance, Some of the Biſhops fpoke in this Debate on each ſide; Hop- 

Biſhop of Bath and Melli, ſpoke in excuſe of Sacheverel- But Talbot, Bifhop 

ff Oxford ; Wake, Biſhop of Lincoln ; and Trimnel, Biſhop; of Norwich, and my 

lf, ſpoke on the other ſide. We ſhewed the Falfhood of an Opinion too com- 

4 only received, that the Church of England had always.condemned Reſiſtance, 
ven in the Caſes of extreme Tyranny : The Books of the Martabees, bound in 

pur Bibles, and approved by our Articles, (as containing Examples of Life and 


WoſtruQtion of Manners, tho not as any Part of the Canon of the Scripture) con- 
off extreme Tyranny : 
45 

ti 


or mary Papitts, the Subjects were, in thoſe "Cafes, declared to be free from 
legi 


4 


bed 2 full and clear Preſidenr for refilting and THY FM cxrreme Tyra 
be Jews, under that brave Fan Vi not only defended” themſelves. againſt - 
Focbus,” but formed themſelves into à free and ge, Government. Our Homilics 
ere only againſt wilful Rebellion, ſuch'ag hack been then againſt our Kings, 

Ale they. were governing by Law : Bur at thar very tite, Queen Elizabgh hat 
ullited, firſt che Scorch, and then the French,” and tothe end of her Days contie 
YoL, II. 2 Nnnn | nued 


ng the Revolution. Holz, the Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Sir yobn 
Bench, died during the Trial: He was very learned in the Law, and had upon 42 —_ 
beat Occations ſhewed an intrepid Zeal in afferting its Authority; for he ven- 000 


rattert. 


een eee had ended his Defence, the Managers for the Houſe of Com- Continuation 
|: ons replied, and ſhewed very evidently, that the Words of his Sermon could not of che Trial, 


mmediately upon his Death, Parker was made Lord Chief Juſtice : This great Parker made 
Promotion ſeemed an evident Demonſtration of the Queen's ppproyin the Proſe- Rout Chiet 
0 ſevercly as he had Jes. 


After the Trial was ended, the Debate was taken up in the Houſe of Lords: Debates in 
It fuck long on the firſt Article; none pretended. to juitify the Sermon, or to the Houſe of 


Went upon this, that Arts 


then paſs'd, which provided, that if any of our Princes fflould become Papilts, | 
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e This had pet greater Effects; Addreſſes were ſet on foot, from all the l 


The 


* 4 
PRE 2: , P 
* off 4 
. * 7 7 
1 2 


— geacrally preached up, and many things were done purſuant to 


He is cen- The next Debate was, what Cenſure ought to paſs upon him: 
ſured very 7 *. ug pa 275 him: And her 


gently, he Cenſure was ſevere; to others it was ſaid, that the Queen defiredj 


Queen's *; In the beginning of April the Parliament was 
pa her Specch th ö Q 


> nucd to protect the States, who not only reſiſted, but, as the Macrabees bad d 


Writers of that time, fich as Jeu * 


&hic] 
qu 
uch 
al, 
kepe up all King James's Reign: In the beginning of King Charles's Reis, er 

rot the Roebellers, and asked A N from Fo our Arr 215 aal L i 

Ith 


true, ſoon after that, new Notions of abſolute Power, derived from God to 
were taken up; at the firſt Riſe given to theſe by Mamwaring, they were ns 


Opinion, yet a ſevere Cenſure paſſed upon him: But during the long D. - 
* ee that ſollowed, this Doctr 5 © leon 


ation into the great Convulſions, that followed in our Civil Wars. Ako | 


favour ſuch Doctrines. King James truſted too much to it; 50 the very A 

Tis ce, when the 
thought they needed it. Here was Matter for a long Debate: It was carrig 
by a Majority of Seyenteen, that the firſt Article was proved. The Party, c. 


Jy 


Weis for cheverel, made no Oppoſition to the Votes upon the following Artidy 


to the Hall, where the Queſtion being put upon the whole Impeachment, Cn 
er NwG A op | peachment, Ga 


„ 


ome ſeemed to apprehend the Effects of a Popular þ 


Others were for fix Years; but by a Vote it was fixed to three Years. It 
next moved, that he: ſho Id be 2 of all Preferment for thoſe three Yew 


_ _ againſt it: ſo that being laid aſide, the Sermon was ordered to be burat, ink 
preſence of the Lord ' 
, r. A | AG » 


: Lord Mayor, being a Member of the Houſe. of ommons, did not thi 


were afferted. in a very high Strain, ſhould. be burat with Sachevere?s Semi 
Ihe Houle of Commons likewiſe. ordered the impious Collection of blaſy 


© When. this mild Judgment was given, thoſe, who had ſap 
the Trial, expreſſed; an inconceivable Gladneſs, as if the hag 
Bonefites, Illuminations, and other Marks of Joy nde 10 
. but, over the whale W 


2 


Republican Principles; the Queen's Hereditary Right was acknowledged, 


yet a Zeal for the, Proteſtant Succeſſion was likewiſe pretended, to make u. 
Addreſſes paſs the more cafily, with unthinking Multitudes ; Moſt of theſe con 
, ded, with an Intimation of their Hopes, that the Queen would diſſolve the pt 


; ſent Parliament, giving Aſſurances, that in a new Election, they would cho wufk f 
done, but ſuch as thoald be faithful to the Crown,. and zealous for the Chu by bri 
. Theſe were at firſt more coldly received; for the Queen either made no Au one 
_ at all, or made them in very general W 585 Addreſſes were brought up on ber, b 
. other hand, magnifying the Conduct of tlic Parliament, and ex preffing a Zeit vr 

maintaining the Revolation and; the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 2 . 


5 prorogucd, and the Quern, 
WY Was Cage given for's 


ereupon, expreſſed her concern, 
1 ne „iin 56 S J -2 ZE + LS % 
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hi had take A. 0 
quiet, and min 


zach oec. n 
4, Which the had hit herto exp „ 
dro look a different way from the Whiſpers that had been ſet about. Soon 
Ger that, the made a Step that revived them again: The Dake of Shrewsbury 
d gone our of Eiland in the end of the former Reign, thinking, as he gave 
„ tin or, that a warmer Climate was neceſfary for his Health: He ſtaid feveral Years 
0K; > Rome, where he became acquainted with a Roman Lady: And ſhe, upon his 


Ted ty 


it ies lived ia Civilitics with him; but they thought his leaving England, and 
put os living fo long out of ir, while we were in ſo much danger at home, and his 
er tk 0 Marriage, gave juſt cauſe of Suſpicion. The Duke of Marlborough, and 
tur e Lord Goa 

oy 
cara his Reign. Fe ſeemed not to be concerned at the diſtance, in which he was 
ty, er from Buſineſs ; but in the late Trial, he left the Whigs in every Vote; and 
ti ways after the Parliament was prorogued, the Queen, without commu- 


don icsting the Matter to any of her Miniſters, took the Chamberlain's White Staff 


t, Com the Marquiſs of Kent, er in recompence for that, ſhe advanced to be 
ed e Duke) and gave it to the Duke of Sbremabury. This give a great Alarm; for 
upon chat concluded, that a total change of the Miniſtry would quickly 


hatred to a ſecret Management between him and Harley, with the new Favourite. 
ie Queen's Inclination to her, and her Alienation from the Dutcheſs of Marl- 
rough, did encreaſe, and broke out in many little things, not worth naming: 
Upon that, the Dutcheſs retired from the Court, and appeared no more at it. 
The Dake of Shrewsbury gave the Miniſters very poſitive Aſſurances, that his 
rinciples were the ſame ey had been during rhe laſt Reign, and were in no 
elpeck altered: Upon which, he defired to enter into confidences with them 
ut there was now too much Ground given for Suſpicion. n. 

During this Winter, I was e the Queen, to ſpeak more 1 te 
er of her Affairs, than T had ever ventured to do formerly; I told her what Re- 
ports were ſecretly ſpread of her, thro' the Nation, as if ſhe fayoured the Deſign 
"oo bringing the Pretender, to ſucceed to the Crown, upon a Bargain that ſhe ſhould 
old it daring her Life: I was ſure theſe Reports were ſpread about by Perſons, 
ho were in the Confidence of thoſe, that were believed to know her Mind; I was 


ent up one Ogi of Boyne, who was in great eſteem among them, to propoſe 
he Bargain to her; he, when he went back, gave the Party full Aſſurances that 
he accepted of it; this I had from ſome of the Lords of Scctland, who were 


Speech in Parliament, as was formerly mentioned, contradicting this, and allud- 
ing to the Diſtinction of the Calvinifts, made between the ſecrer and the revealed 

ul of God; he affured them, the Queen had no ſecret Will, contrary to that 
mich the declared: Yer at the ſame time his Brother gave the Party Aſſurances 
to the contrary. I told the Queen all this; and ſaid, if ſhe was capable of mak- 
ing ſuch a Bargain for herſelf, by which her People were to be delivered up, and 
acrificed after her Death, as it would darken all the Glory of her Reign, ſo it 


by bringing over the Proteſtant Succeſſors; in which, I told her plainly I would 
congurr, if ſhe did not take effectual means to extinguiſh thoſe Jealouſies. I told 

ber, her Miniſters had ſerved her with that Fidelity, and ſach Succeſs, that her 
making a among them would amaze all the World. The Glory of Queen 
Lizabeth's Reign aroſe from the Firmneſs of her Councils, and the Continuance 
of her Miniſters, as the three laſt Reigns, in which the Miniſtry was often 
changed, had ſuffered extremely by it. I alſo ſhewed her, that if ſhe ſuffered 

o 


re ing Rome to return to England, went after him to Augsbourg, where ſhe over- 
__ [Fg "and declared herſelf a Proteſtant ; upon which, he married her there, 
iſcont LJ came with her back ro England, in the Year 1706. Upon his Return, the Duke of 


vell afſured, that the Facobites of Scotland had, upon her coming to the Crown, 
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„ ü 
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ſo much of their Time, wiſhing chat all her People would 1710 

their own Buſineſs; adding, that in all Times there was too | 

on given to complain of Im 4 but that ſhe would continue that 
relfed for eligion, and for the Church: This 


TIE 
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* W 85 
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Shrewsbury 
made Log | 
Chamber- 
lain. 


Dun, lived ſtill in Friendſhips with him, and ſtudied to overcome 
he fealoußtes, chat the Whigs had of him; for they generally believed, that he 
en tee adviſed the late King to the Change he made in his Miniſtry, towards the end 


Wllow ; the Change of Principles, that he had diſcovered in the Trial, was im- 


The Queen 
was ſpoke to 
with great 
Freedom. 


then in the Secret with the profeſſed Facobites. The Earl of Cromarty made a 


muſt ſet all her People to conſider of the moſt proper ways of ſecuring themſelves, 
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be doubted t in 1708, when the 3, 
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N 
upon her : Yet reat quiet in my 
26: 9 — A wm n * beſt uſe I coul of g 

ide Bake oh Marlborough went beyond Sea in February, to pre 

__ 2 2 deſigning to open it in Abril, which 33 =_ 
| French had wrought ie long aßen their Lines, that ie was choughr, they 
nave taken.as.much care in maintaining them; bur upon the advance 9 
„ 3 — them. And tho' they ſcemed Gn ls hb make a ily 0 
Hana Ke. 2 carp, Jet they Fan from that likewiſe; and this opened the way all 0 Wall 

- . = 4x. So that was inyeſted. The Garriſon was $000. ee "21 l 
taken, cat) ching aeceflary to make a brave Defence; The Beſieged ſallied on. f. 
ogether ; it appcarcd, th 


a. vat. Army of 'TwoHuadred Battalions, 1 1 yp cogr fait 
lay before Arrar,and adyanced to the Plains of Lens; Villars comme. 


, rather than * _ Doway loſt. The D 
ir Army fo advantagiouſly, both to co e Si 

that he durſt not attack hy but 5 rh Fen 4 

the two Armies were not above a Le gue diſtant, he dn 


py a and no Relief appearing, both Dowsy and the 
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continued; to Hiſtor -of : wo &d Of 5. *. gn, n WI 187 which Was to e that 
the Pes. fing Wet u, ; 2 fit Years, from the 29th o May 1660: So it I bet 
EN ould here give oyer: But the War ſeeming now to H was 
NL ISS de het which will profil ad 
- the Progreſs rag 22 2 Ky ng ind War. And therefore = 7 — of 

with. — es dt me PO een eee proc by . 
Negotiations. All the former Winter, an Tate | 


tot panns-— All the former Winter,.an Iarercourſe of Letters was kept up berwea ſoz 

8 Nel — 9 2 1 By 28 to, ſoften chat Ar Fron 

Thirty-ſexenth Article of the Preliminaries : It ſti 8 Ce; | which was t oa 

the foot of offering three Town Rares Was kept in agitation u imin 

sr. des lone, to be put into the hands of the All 

_— tn — 2 — 1 en the Affairs of Spain ſhould be ſettled 9 but 

that e n rained by them. The meaning of which was no other, m 
hat France. was willing to loſe three more 4 3 
| keep Spain and the ara 
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Mal. Indies The Places there 11 Go. 
which cy to be given in .parn; but the Anſwers wi the G 
The pron, thowed the meant nothing but to amuſe i *ppo 

ering up tha 

Bat this was flu 

is power to treath 


„„ ram reg: woe rong: Places in Spa, 
n-after out of that Ki hereby evacuating it 


tho the French Forces were ke in | ending. 

| | a pt, ſtill in the Neighbourhood: 80 
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on the Spaniards, to make: great Efforts, beyond what was ever expected of them 
This was done by the French King, to deceive both the Allies $4 his 5 
jects, who were calling loudly for a Peace: And it likewiſe caſcd him of a great 
of the N that Spain had 2. him to. But while his Troops were cal- 
2 of that Kingdom, as many deſerted, by a viſible Connivance, as made up 
ſeveral Battalions : And all the Valloon Regiments, as being Subjects of Spar. 
were ſent thither,: So that King Philip was not weakened by the recalling the 
French Troops; and by this means the Places in Spain could not be any more 
demanded. The next, as moſt. important towards the Reduction of Spain, was 
the Demand that Bayonne and Perpignan might be 11 into the hands of the Al- 
lies, wich Thionville on the fide of the Empire. By the two former, all Com- 
munication between France and Spain would be cut off, and the Allies would be 
enabled to ſend Forces thither, with leſs mp eden! and Trouble: Bur it was ſaid, 
theſe were the Keys of France, which the King could not part with; fo it re- 
mained to treat of Towns on the Frontier of the Netherlands; and even there 
cer ercepted Doway, Arras, and Cambray.: ſo that all their Offers appeared 
llaſory; and the Intercourſe by Letters was for ſome time let fall. But in 
the end of the former Year, ſore wrote to Pettecum, to deſire, either that Paſ- 
{es might. be granted to ſome Miniſters to come to Holland, to go on with the 
Negotiation, or that Pettecum might be ſuffered to go to Paris, to ſee if an Ex- 
ent could be found: and the States conſented to the laſt. In the mean while, 
Bug Philip publiſhed a Mani ſeſto, proteſting againſt all that ſhquld be tranſact- 
ed at the Hague, to his prejudice; declaring his Reſolution do adhere to his 
faithful Spaniards He alſo named Plenipotentiaries, to go in his name to the 
Treaty, who gave the States notice of their Powers and Inſtructions; and, ina 
Letter to the Duke of Marlborough, they gave Intimations, how gratcful Kin 
# Philip would be to him, if by his means theſe his Deſires might be a 1 
wich; as the like Inſinuations had been oſten made by the French Agents: But 
no notice was taken of this Meſſage from King Philip, nor was any Anſwer gi- 
ven to it. Pettecum, after ſome days ſtay at Paris, came back without the pre- 
tence of offering any Expedient, but brought a Paper, that ſeemed to ſet aſide 
W the Preliminaries; yet it ſer forth, that the King was willing to treat on the 
Foundation of the Conceſſions made in them to the Allies; and that the Execu- 
tion of all the Articles ſhould begin after the Ratification. This deſtroyed all 
chat had been hitherto done; and the diſtinction, the King had formerly made, 
between the Spirit and the Letter of Partition Treaty, ſhewed how little he 
vas to be relied on: So the States reſolved to infiſt, both on the Preliminaries, 
and on the Execution of them, before a general Treaty ſhould be opened. By 
this Meſſage, all Thoughts of a Treaty were at a full ſtand. In the beginning 
of February another Project was ſent, which was an Amplification of that, brouglit 
by Pettecum; only the reſtoring two Electors was inſiſted on as a Pre- 
E liminary, as alſo the reſtoring the Upper Palatinate to the Elector of Bava- 
ria; but the Allies ſtill inſiſted on the former Preliminaries. The Court of 
France ſeeing, that the States were not to be wrought on, to go off from the 
Preliminarics, ſent another Meſſage to them, that the King agreed to all the Pre- 
liminaries, except the Thirty-ſeyenth; and if they would conſent, that his Mi- 
niſters ſhould come and confer with them upon that Article, he did not doubt, 
but what ſhould be. propoſed from him would be to their Satisfaction. This 
ſeemed to give ſome 4g ſo the States reſolved to ſend the Paſſports ; but 
they foreſaw the ill Effects, of ſuffering the French Miniſters to comic into their 
Country, who, by their Agents, were every where ſtirring up the People againſt 
the Goverament, as if they were prolonging the War without neceſſity ; ſo they 
appointed Gertruydeuburg to be the Place, to which the French Miniſters were to 
come, to treat with the Deputies they ſhould ſend to meet them. : 


. * 


ences began in March. The French propoſed, that the Dominions in Italy, with burg. 
the Iſlands, ſhould be given to one of the Competitors for the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
without naming which; but it was underſtood, that they meant King Philip - 
The Deputies did not abſolutely reject this; but ſhewed, that the Emperor 
| "I os conſent to parting with Naples, nor giving the French ſuch footing 

OL, II. 000 in 


The Miniſters ſent by France, were the Marquiſs #Uxelles and the Abbot de Conferences 
Pilignac ; and thoſe from the States, were Buys and Vanderduſſen. The Conter- © Gertruydens 


* 


; 3 Pa # 


"ol 1716 | | | 7 * 5 l . a * 1 en os . 
| - another Conference; and upon ſeveral Pro LIES were ſeveral Co ts, 
King of France deſiſted from the and of Naples, bur inſite 


dien, Upon which, the Deputics of the Saree preſſed the Minitters of fr 


Difficulties arofe, both in ſettling the Sum, and 
1 the Payment: They offered the Bankers of Paris; but theſe mug al 
freak, whenſoever the King had a mind they ſhould: So it plainly appeared, y 
was intended only to divide the Allies, by this Offer of a Partition, to whis 
the French hoped the Houſe of Auſtria woll 

have been provoked againſt them. The French asked an Afﬀurance of the Dt 
ries, that no other Articles ſhould be inſiſted on, but thoſe in the Felimierte — 
this the Deputies, poſitively refuſed; for they had, by one of the Preliminarig 
her Demands, when a geren 


Conference, the States rejected the Offer of a Sum of Money, for carrying on th 


All came to The French. were now reſolved to break off the Negotiation ;| and ſo they 


any Treaty, for a Partition of their Monarchy, much leſs for evacuating Sui 
Whether own did ever delign any Fung; by all this Negotiation, but to quit 
their own People, and to amuſe and divide 


A Chan 

of the kt ; 
niſtry in 
England, 


Parliament, This was repreſented by thoſe, who had never been verſed in ti 
Negotiations of Princes in an Alliance, as a Bold intruding into the Queai 
Councils; tho? nothing is more common than for Princes to offer mutual Adi 
. ces, in ſuch Caſes. I'wo Months after the change of the Secretary of St: 


| | | WPprcpa: 
the Queen diſmiſſed the Earl of Godolphin, from belag Lord Treaſurer, 1 


ſome ! 
preſſin 
Vo 
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re Treaſury in Common: Lord Pouter was the firſt in form, but Mr. Horley 1 


ed u es the Perſon,” with whom the ſecret was lodged; and it was viſible, he was . 
fore, be Chief Miniſter: and now it appeared, that a total Change of the Miniſtry, . 
nile) ng the Diffolation of the Parliament, were reſolved on.. 2 

at tog in the mean while Sacheverel, being 1 to a Beneſice in North Wales, 

re ſch ent down to take poſſeſſion of it; as he paſſed thro' the Counties, both going Progrels to 
Frau ad coming, he” was received and followed by ſuch Numbers, and entertained 

Indies th ſuch Magnificence, that our Princes in their Progreſſes have not been more 

, the en after, than he was: Great Fury and Violence appeared, on many occaſions, Li 
cults o' care was taken-to give his Followers no fort of Provocation'; he was looked 

uld bs io as the Champion of the Church; and he ſhewed as much Inſolence on that 

prop alien, as his Party did Folly. No notice was taken, by the Government, of 

, dl. [ theſe Riots ; they were rather favoured and encouraged than check'd; all this 

and has like a Prelude to a greater Scene, that was to be acted at Court. The Queen 

uſt me in OSober to Council, and called for a Proclamation, diffolving the Parlia- 

ed, ent, which Harcourt (now made Attorney-General in the room of Montague, 

whig Who had quitted that Poſt) had prepared: when it was read, the Lord Chan- 

woul lor offered to ſpeak; but the Queen roſe up, and would admit of no Debate, 

Depy, nd ordered the Writs for a new Parliament to be prepared. At that time ſhe 

rice iſmiffed the Lord Sommers, and in his room made the Earl of Rochefter Lord Pre- 


ent of the Council: She ſent to the Duke of Devonſbire, for the Lord Ste w- 
Wrd's Staff, and gave it to the Duke of Buckingham; Mr. Boyle was diſmiſſed 
om being Secretary of State, and Mr. St. Job had the Seals : The Earl of 


nothe r Derby was removed from being Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, and 
ten as ſucceeded by the Lord Berkeley. The Lord Chancellor came, upon all theſe 
not: Mcmoves, and deliver'd up the Great Seal; the Queen did not look for this, and 
on Hs ſurprized at it; and not knowing how to diſpoſe of it, ſhe, with an unuſual 
(cho arneſtneſs, EPS him to keep it one day longer; and the day e ſhe 
Ki ving conſidered the matter with her Favourites Mrs. Maſſam and Mr. Harley, 
artiteceived it very readily; and it was ſoon given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The 


f the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, withdrew from that Board, in whoſe 
dom others were put. So ſudden, and ſo entire a Change of the Miniſtry, is 
ee to be found in our Hiſtory, eſpecially where Men of great Abilities had 
rved, both with Zeal and Succeſs, inſomuch, that the Adminiſtration of all 
ico firs, at home and abroad, in their hands, was not only without exception, 
ut had raiſed the Admiration of all Europe. All this roſe purely from the 
great Credit of the new Favourites, and the Queen's perſonal Diſtaſte to the old 
nes. The Queen was much delighted with all theſe Changes, and ſeemed to 
hink ſhe was freed from the Chains the old Miniſtry held her in: She ſpoke 
df it to ſeveral Perſons as a Captivity, ſhe had been long under. The Duke of 
Womerſet had very much alienated the Queen from the old Miniſtry, and had no 
mall ſhare in their Diſgrace ; but he was ſo diſpleaſed with The Diſſolution of 
he Parliament, and the new Model of the Miniſtry, that, tho' he continued ſome 
me Maſter of the Horſe, he refuſed to fit any more in Council, and complain- 
&d openly of the Artifices, had been uſed, to make him inſtrumental to other 
Wcoplc's Deſigns, which he did among others to my ſel UP 


tics, there was a vaſt Concourſe of rude Multicudes brought together, who be- 
Waved themſelves in ſo boiſterous a manner, that it was not ſafe, and in many pla- 
es not poſſible, for thoſe who had a Right to vote, to come and give their 
Votes for a Whig ; open Violence was uſed in ſeveral Parts: this was ſo gene- 
Wl, thro' the whole Kingdom, all at the ſame time, that it was viſible the thing 
had been for ſome time concerted, and the proper Methods and Tools had been 
prepared for it. The Clergy had a great ſhare in this; for beſides a Courſe, for 
ome Months, of inflaming Sermons, they went about from Houſe to Houſe, 
preſſing their People to ſhew, on this great occaſion, their Zeal for the Church, 
Vol. II. 88 0002 a and 


Wart of Iparton delivered vp his Commiſſion of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
Wand that was given to the Duke of Ormond : and the Earl of Mora, with ſome 


be next, and indeed the greateſt Care of the new Miniſtry was, the managing The FleRi- 
he Elections to Parliament. Unheard of Methods were uſed to ſecure them; ons of Par- 
Wn London, and in all the Parts of England, but more remarkably in the great Ci- liament men. 


Alas, ; 
PR : ' * : 4 % 


| EY ; | And by ſuch means, above chree Parts in four oſ the Members returned ©, : k 
"= liament, may at any time be packed: And, if free Elections are neceſſary h 
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1710 and now or never to ſave it They alſo told them, in What ill hands the Qu 
had been kept, as in Captiyity, and that it Was a Chaxit y, as well as their TN 
„ty to free her from the Power the late Miniſtry exercxled. over herr. 
While the Poll was taken in Landen, a ne Common for the Licyt« 
of the City was ſent in; by which a great Change was nes, Toric were 
inn; and Whigs were left out; in a word, the: Practice and Viol | 
in Elecions, went far beyond 
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ence uſed — 


any thing, that I had ever known in Enylan 


4 


the Being of a Parliament, there was great reaſon to doubt, if this was a tm 
| Re reſentative duly . 1 15 
A Sinking The Bank was the Body, to which the Government of late. had recou & a 
of Credit, was always readily furniſhed by it; but their Credit was now ſo ſunk, that thy 
could not do as they had done formerly; -Attions, that ſome Months bein 
| were at 130, ſunk now ſo low as to 95, and did not riſe above 101 or 10 
the following Winter. The new Miniſters gave it our, that they would ad m 
derately at home, and ſteadily abroad, maintain our Alliances, and carry on th 
War. But before I enter on the Seſſion of Parliament, I will give an accoun 
| iy 1g i Wt 7 5 * 2; 78 Ry ap 5 7 ads 
Affairs in King Philip went to Arragon to his Army, and gave it out, that he was». 
| Spain. ſolved 5 put all to the Deciſion of 2 Battle with King Charles, who was li 
wiſe come to head his Army; they lay ſo near one another, that King Phi 
catinonaded the Camp of his Enemies, but his Men were beat off with loſs, ai 
drew away to a greater diſtance; however, before the end of July, there way 
Action of great Importance near Amanara: The main Body of King Pbili, 
Horſe” deſigned to cut off a Part of King Charles Foot, that was eparuy 
from the Cavalry, commanded by Stanhope: He drew his whole Body together 
and tho' he was much inferiour in number, yet he ſent to King Charles for rden 
to engage the Enemy. It was not without ſome difficulty, and after ſome rein- 
rated preſling Inſtances, that he got leave to fall ou. 
TheBattle of As the two Bodies were adyancing one againit another, Stanbope rode at th 
Almanara. head of his Bodgy and the Spaniſb General advanced at the head of his Troop 
The two Generals began the Action; in which; very happily for Stanhope, k 
killed the Spaniard; And his Men, animated with the l Sucedh 
of their General, fell on and broke the Spaniſh Horſe fo entirely, that King 9% 
lip loſt the beſt part of his Cavalry in that Action; upon which, he retired to 
wards Saragoza ; but was cloſely followed by 9 5 arles And on the 200 
of Auguſt, they came to a total Engagement, which ended in an entire Defea; 
And by this means Arragon was again in King Charles's hands. King Phil oo 
off with a very ſmall Body to Madrid. But he ſoon left it, and retircd with al 
the Tribunals following him to Yalidelid ;. and ſent his Queen and Son to J. 
ria. Some of his Troops 2 in ſmall Bodies; and theſe were, in 4 littk 
time brought together, to the number of about 10000 Men; the .T'roo s, that 
they had on the Frontier of Portugal, were brought to join them, with whid 
they ſoon made up the Face of an Army. e e age ee 
Kk. chert King Charles made all the haſte he could to Madrid, but found none of th 


« 5 4 


Madrid. Grandees there; and it appeared, that the Ca/tilians were firmly united to Kin 
Philip, and reſolved to adhere to him, at all hazards. The King of Fram 

now ſhewed, he was reſolved to maintain his Grandſon, ſince if he hu 
intended to do it, it was now very eaſy to oblige him to evacuate Spain. 0 

the contrary, he ſent the Duke of Yendo/ine, to command the Army there; a 

- he ordered ſome Troops to march into Catalonia, to force King Charles to com 
back, and ſecure that ng. King Charles continued till the beginning d 
December in Caftile. In all that time, no care was taken by the Allies, to ſupply 

or ſupport him: We were ſo engaged in our Party-matters at home, that wt 

ſeemed to take no thought of things abroad, and without us nothing could! 

done: The Court of Vienna was fo apprehenfive of the Danger from a Wa, 

like to break out, between the Grand Signior and the Cxar, that they would nt 
diminiſh their Army in Hungary. After King Charles leſt his Army, Starenbiſ 

ſeemed reſolved to take his Winter Quarters in Caftile, and made a ſhew of for 

tifying Toledo ; but for want of Proviſion, and chicfly for fear that his Retreat t 

. | | n 
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| Aragon might be cut off, he as to march back to the Ero King Philip 1710 

"arched after him. _Starembergh left Stanhope ſome Hours March behind him, CF 

8 .-7 he took up his Quarters in an unfortified Village, called Bribuega - But 
ending King Philip was near him, he ſent, his Aid de Camp to let Starembergb 

know = Danger, and to deſire his Aſſiſtance. Starembergb might have come in 

ame to. have Javed him; but he moved fo ſlowly, that it was conjectured, he en- 

nel the Glory Stanbope had got, and was not ſorry to ſee it eclipſed; and there» 

fore made not that baſte, he might and ought to have done, 

Stanhope and his Men caſt up Entrenchments, and defended theſe very brave- The Battle 
ty, as long as their Powder laſted; but in concluſion they were forced to ſurren- of Fills vi. 
Ter themlclves Priſoners of War: Some Hours after that, Starembergh came 4 
up; and tho the Enemy were more than double his number, yet he attack d them 
with fuch Succeſs, that he defeated them quite, killed 7000 of their Men, took 
their Cannon and Baggage, and ſtaid a Whole Bay in the Field of Battle. The 
Enemy drew back; but Srarembergh had ſuffered ſo much in the Action, that he 
was not in a condition to purſue them; nor could he carry off their Cannon for 
want of Horſes; but he nailed them up, and by ſlow Marches got to Saragoza, 
the Enemy not thinking it convenient to give him any Diſturbance, As he did 
Ioot judge it ſafe, to ſtay long in Arragon, fo, in the beginning of January, he 
marched into Catalonia; but his Army had ſuffered ſo much, both in the laſt 
Action at Villa 8 and in the March, that he was not in a condition to ven- 
ture on railing the Siege of Gironne; which was then carried on by the Duke of 
Mails And no Relief coming, the Garriſon, after a brave Defence, was for- 
Iced to capitulate; and by this means Catalonia was open to the Enemy on all 
aides. „ 5 8 | „ 
The Spaniſh Grandees ſeemed to be in ſome apprehenſions, of their being given The Dif- 
o by the French; and there was a Suſpicion of ſome Caballing among them; Up- Hure - the 
on which, the Duke of Medina Celi, King Philip's chief Miniſter, was ſent 4 4e cel 25 
cloſe Priſoner to the Caſtle of 5 aa and was kept there very ſtrictly, none 
being admitted to ſpeak to him: 


* 


| e was not brought to any Examination; but 
Wifter he had been for ſome Months in Priſon, being oft removed from one place 
Wo another, it was at laſt given out, that he died in Priſon, not without the Suſ- 
vicion of ill Practices. Nothing paſſed on the fide of Piedmont, the Duke of 
Savoy 3 ſtill of the Imperial Court, and upon that refuſing to act vi- 
orouſly. | 8 8 5 C bs = is RD 
7 ; 5 Doway was taken, our Army ſate down before Betbune; and that Siege gebn, Aue 
held them a Month, at the end of which the Garriſon capitulated: And our Ar- and St. - 
my fate down at one and the ſame time, before Aire and St. Jenam, to ſecure the nam are 
Head of the Lys. St. Venant was taken in a few Weeks; but the marſhy Ground taken. 
about Aire, made that a ſlower Work: ſo that the Siege continued there about 
two Months, before the Garriſon capitulated. This Campaign, tho not of ſuch 
Tuſtre as the former, becauſe no Battle was fought, yet was by military Men 
looked on as a very extraordinary one in this reſpect, that our Men were about 
n hundred and fifty Days in open Trenches ; which was ſaid to be a thing with- 
out example. During theſe Sieges, the French Army poſted themſelves in ſure 
Camps ; but did not ſtir out of them; and it was not poſſible to engage them in- 

oany Action. Nothing conſiderable paſſed on the Rhine, they being equally 
unable to enter upon Action on both ſides 5 

The Czar carried on the War in Livonia with ſuch Succeſs, that he took both Affairs in 
Riga and Revel; and to add to the Miſeries of Sweden, a great Plague ſwept a- the North, 
way many of their People. Sweden itſelf was left expoſed to the Danes and the 
Czar; but their Dominions in Germany were ſecured by the Guaranty of the Al- 
lies: Yet, tho' the Government of Sweden did accept of this proviſionally till 
Ithe King's Pleaſure ſhould be known, it was not without difficulty, that he was, 

prevailed on to give way to It. 5 . n 

I come now to give an Account of the Seſſion of Parliament, which was open- The new 

ed the 25th of November The Queen, in her Speech, took no notice of the Parliament 
[Succeſſes of this Campaign, as ſhe had always done in her former Speeches; and opened. 
inſtead « ; Promiling to maintain the Toleration, ſhe ſaid ſhe would maintain the 
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1510 Iadulgence granted by Law to ſcrupulous Conſciences; this change of Phraſ.; 
: AI to Sree T 2 At fl was much obſerved. The Lords made an Addreh ar 
dad Compoſition to her, which ſhewed it was not drawn by thoſe, who had 
N Eo | ned their former Addreſſes: Iuſtead of promiſing, that they would do all thy 
\ eas poſſible, they only promiſed to do all that was reaſonable, which ſeemed 
| import a Limitation, as if 1 _ Le that unreaſonable things mi 
. | be asked of them: And the .onclufion was in a very cold ſtrain of Rhetoric: 
1 they ended with ſaying, They had no more to add. The Commons were mog 
___ »» hearty in their Addreſs; and in the end of it, they reflected on ſome late 
CR TY _ * tices againſt the Church and State. Bromley was choſen Speaker without , 
ED Oppoſition; there were few. Whigs returned, againſt whom Fetitions were not qt 
ered; chere were in all about an Hundred; and by the firſt ſteps, the Major 
made it appear, that they intended to clear the Houle of all, who were fu. 
_ pected to 15 Whigs. They pa ie Bill for four Shillings in the Pound, hy 
fore the ſhort Receſs at Chrifimaſs. 1 ao 
1711 | 4 


| LW During that time, the News came of the ill Succeſs in Spain; and this giyi 
The Con- à handle to examine into that part of our Conduct, the Queen was adviſed to |, 
duct — hold on it; ſo, without ſtaying till the heard from her on Miniſters or her A. 
2 lies, as was uſual, the laid the Matter before the Parliament, as the publid 
; News brought it from Paris; which was afterwards found to be falſe in may 
Particulars ; and told them, what Orders ſhe had given upon it, of which fl 
hoped they would approve. This was a mean Expreſfion from the Sovereig 
not uſed in former Meſſages; and ſeemed to be below the ty of the Croui 
She ordered ſome Regiments to be carried over to Spain, and named the Earl d 
Peterborough, to go to the Court of Vienna, to pres them to join in the moſt c 
fectual Meaſures, for ſupporting King Charles there. The Lords, in their Ay 
wer to this Meſſage, promiſed that they would examine into the Conduct of th 
War in Spain, to 2 if there had been any Miſmana met, in any part of it 
And they entered immediately into that qr” pdf ey began it with an A. 
dreſs to the Queen, to delay the e of the Earl of . till kx 
Houſe might receive from him ſuch Informations of the Affairs of Spain, a k 
could give them. This was readily granted, and he gave the Houſe a long Re. 
cital of the Affairs of is = loading the Earl of Galkvay with all the Miſcu- 
riages in that War. And in particular he ſaid, that in a Council of War in J 
Jangia, in the middle of January 1700-7, the Earl of Gallway had preſſed tf 
puſhiag an offenſive War for that Year ; and that the Lord Tyrawly and Stanby 
_ Fra concurred with him in that: Whereas he himſelf was for lying on a defes 
five War for that Year in Spain. He ſaid, this Reſolution was carried by tho 
three, againſt the King of Spain's own Mind; and he imputed all the Misfy: 
tunes that followed in Spain, to this Reſolution ſo taken. Sranbope had gira 
; an Account of the Debates in that Council to the Queen; and the Earl of Sus 
Aierland, in anſwer to his Letter, had wrote by the Queen's Order, that ſhe x 
roved of their preſſing for an offenſive War; and they were ordered to ner 
* that. The Earl of Sunderland ſaid, in that Letter, that the Queen took 1 
tice, that they three (meaning the Earl of Galluay, Lord Tyrawly, and Stanbo 
were the. only Perſons that were for acting offenſively ; And that little regal 
Was to be had to the Earl of Peterborough's Oppoſition. Upon the Strength di 
this Letter the Earl of Peterborough affirmed, that the whole Council of WM 
was againſt an offenſive War: He laid the blame, not only of the Battle of A 
mana, and all that followed in Spain, upon thoſe Reſolutions, but likewiſe th 
Miſcarriage of the Deſign on Toulon; for he told them of a great Deſign, ll 
had concerted with the Duke of Savoy, and of the uſe that might have been nub 
of ſome of the dah in Spain, if a defenſive War had been agreed to there. Tri 
5 Earl of Gallway and the Lord Tyrawly were ſent for; and they were asked u 
0 | Account of that Council at Valencia - They ſaid, there were many Councils bel 
; | | there about that time; and that both the Portuguese Ambaſſador and Genen 
and the Envoy of the States agreed with them in their Opinions, for an offenſi Shai 
War; and they named . that were of the ſame mind: They ii 1400 


1 


ſaid, that all along, even to the Battle of Amanza, in all their Reſolutions, tht ſeems 
Majority of the Council of War voted for every thing that was done, and " 4 
| toy 


is 


* 


geen's Name, 17 the Secretaries of State; "That as to the Words, in the Earl 
e 


Pers Sunderland's Letter, that ſpoke of them, as the only Perfons that were of 
the WY char Opinion; theſe were underſtood by them, as belonging only to the Queen's 
ed ty Subjects, and chat they related more immediately to the Earl of Peterborough, 
night who oppoſed that Reſolution, but not to the reſt of the Council of War; tor 
rick; e che Majority of chem was of their mind. oo © © - 99 4 
mon e The Earl. of Gallway gave in two Papers; the one related to his own Con- 
In. duct in Spain; the other was an Anſwer to the Relation given in writing by the 
t ay Earl of Peterborough. The Houſe of Lords was fo diſpoſed, that the ajorit 
t of WS believed every thing that was faid by che Earl of Peterborough ; and it was carri- 
oriy ed, that his Account was honourable, faithful, aud juſt; and that all the Mis- 


the middle of anna x. © 2p Erb | 
From this Cenſure on the Earl of Gallway, the Debate was carried to that, which 
was chiefly aimed at, to put a Cenſure on the Miniſtry here. So it was moved, 


iving chat an Addreſs ſhould be made to the Queen, to tree thoſe, who were un- 
0 ly der an Oath of Secrecy, from that Tie, that a full Account might be laid before 
rice Houſe, of all their Conſultations: The Queen granted this readily ; and came 
lik to che Houſe, which was underſtood to be on defign to favour that, which was 
y W aimed at. Upon this the Duke of Aarlborough, the Earls of Godolphin and Sun- 


cio e an under the Lord Rivers, they thought an offentive War was adviſcable ; 
on chat the Expence of that War was ſo great, and the Proſpect was ſo promiſing, 
rl chat they could not but think an offenſive War neceflar 3 and that to adviſe a 
lt eh defeniive one, would have made them liable to a juſt Cenſure, as deſigning to 
A protract the War. The Deſign on Toulon was no way intermix'd with the A 

1 Biss of Spain; the Earl of Peterborough fancied he was in that Secret, and had 
f it: Windeed "or the bringing over ſome Troops from Spain on that Deſign, and 
nad offered a Scheme to 5 Puke of Savoy, in which that was mentioned, and 
e bed ſent that over to Eng/and, But tho' the Duke of Savoy ſuffered that Lord 
4 to amuſe himſelf, with his own Project, which he had concerted for the Attempt 
oa Toulon; that Duke had toclated he would not undertake it, if it was not ma- 


iged with the utmoſt Secrecy, which was ſacredly kept, and communicated only 


co thoſe, to whom it muſt be truſted for the Execution of it. No Troops from 
d un were to be imployed in that Service, nor did it miſcarry for want of Men. 
Theſe Lords farther ſaid, they gave there Opinions in Council, according to the 
leſer beſt of their Judgment ; their Intentions were, very ſincere, for the Service of the 
tha Queen, and to bring the War Dai Concluſion. Vet a Vote paſs'd, that 
isla bey were to blame for adviſing an offenſive War in Spain, upon which the loſs 
gira or the Battle of Almanzs followed; and that this occaſioned the miſcarrying of 


the Deſign upon Toulon. 


Council; and of deſiring the Queen to order all, that 


Eve laid before the Houſe: In all the hot Debates in Pg Charles the Firſt's Reign, 
bo Wo which many Reſolations taken in Council were juſtly cenſurable, yet the paſ- 
col Ming any Cenſure on them was never attempted by Men, who were no way partial 
xth uin favour of the Prerogative:. But they underſtood well what our Conſtitution 
Wa vas in that point: A Reſolution in Council is only the Sovereign's Act, who 
f 4Wupon hearing his Counſcllors deliver their Opinions, forms his own Reſoluti- 
e ton: A Counſellor may indeed be liable to Cenſure, for what he may fay at that 
n, Board; but the Reſolution taken there has been hitherto treated with a filent 
ma Reſpect: but by this Precedent, it will be hereafter ſubject to a Parliamentary 


EMiniftry, that ſhe did not enough conſider the Wound given to the Prerogarive, 
by the way in which it was done > Thee 
After this was over, another Enquiry was made into the Force we had in 

Spain, at the time of the Battle of Almanza; and it was found not to exceed 

EY 14000 Men, tho? the Parliament had voted 29000 for the War in Spain. This 

Eſcemed to be a crying thing; tragical Declamations were made upon it: But in 
rot - e ends Lol gs 


e Queen ANNE. 335 
iS chey were directed to perſiſt in their Opinions, by Letters wrote to them, in the 
T e 


fortunes in Spain were the Effect and Conſequence of thoſe Reſolutions, taken in 


Lderland, and the Lord Cowper ſhe wed ime! conſidering the Force ſent. over to 
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Here was a new and ſtrange Precedent, of r © RERtofon cablig in Reſiſtors 
nad pals d in Council, to made on i 


WEnquiry, The Queen was ſo deſirous to have à Cenſufe fixed on her former 
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the Reign 
ry before che Battle of Aa 
Now it was not poſſible to le 
all the Mone 


forwarding the Levics and i 
were ſent from Ireland, the Paſlage from thence being both ſal 
I this, and a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe, was fal 
hen Reſolutions. are taken up beforchan 
them is only a piece of Form uſed to come at the Qu 
nd there was fo little of that obſerved at this tim 
lain Words, that they had 
erved done by others, when they had it on they 

but into that ſingle 
came to a general Vote, That the late 
gin, to the great predudiali 


made no E 
plication of the Money, 
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here only in the 
t on the 14th of 0 
in ſo ſhort a time: It was made ap 


1711 truth that Vote had 

. aa, which was fou 
and tranſport Men 
ven by the 
inary Dili 
portation 
= quick 
But it ſignified nothing; for w 
bating concern! 
ſome Decency: ere 
Duke of Buckingham faid in 
make uſe of it, as he had ob e by c 
ſide. So, tho no Examination had been made, 
Numbers at Almanzs, they 
been negligent, 
of the Nation; 
in an Addreſs, 


pear, that 
Parliament for that Service, was ifſued out 
gence was uſed,borh in 


the Majority, 


Management of the War in 5p 
and they then ordered all their Proceedin 
laid before the Queen: And tho they 
pence of that War, nor into the Application 
Parliament for it, yet in their Addreſs they mentioned the great Prog 
of Money in that Service. This they thought would touch the Nata 
the thing would be eaſily believed on their Wo 
againſt every Vote in the whole Progreſs of this Mai 
ions, on the Votes of the Houſe, that th 


in the Houſe of Lords, ſo little to th 
his was; ſome, who. voted. with the reſt, ſeemed aſhamed of i 
hat was to be done, to juſtify the Queen's change of the M. 
ing elſewhere had been ſo well conducted, as to be abored 
sfortunc of Amanxa, being a viſible thing, they reſolved off 
ublick Treaſure was cxaQ ul 
e whole War was to be mw 
drawn to concur in theſe Votes, becauſe by the 148 
been concerned in the Adminiſtration, Were cover. 
from Proſecution and Puniſhment : So this was repreſented to ſome. 
liment that would be very acceptable to the Queen, and by wh 
uld be hurt, they loaded fingly the Earl of Ga/way, with the loſs of the Bu 
10 it was refolved' on in a Council of War, and he had by 
f in it, with all the Bravery and Conduct that could be expe 
| good Retreat, and ſecured Catalonia viii. 
not inſiſting on the Point 
Troops, as ſoon as u 
with that Crown, lf 
ueze General; ſo it was not in his poi 
he had made the leaft ſtruggle about i 
evailcd on to enter into Spain, would ui 
„Which ſuch 4 Diſpute would have girl 
it; And ſo by his infiſting on ſuch a Pun dia. 
en loſt. We had likewiſe, 'in our Treaty will 
in thoſe Seas, for which alone, ali 
3.10 he had no reaſon to conteſt a H 
wi on chis. And this was 
Enquiries, made by the Houſe, of Lords this Seffion. _ 
Some Abu- Harley, in the Houſe of Commons, led them to 
ſes cenſured the Victuallin 


very ſenſibly; and they hoped 
Protelts were. made 
Some of theſe 
were expunged. 
._ I never 
Honour as t 
They faid, ſomew 
niſtry ; and ever 
Denſure: So the 
the Load there. The Management of the 
eptionable : ſo,that the ſingle Misfortune o 
nified; ſome were more eaſi 
of Grace, all thoſe, who h 


ay thing carried on, 


tle of Amanza, t 
baved himſelf in it, with all. che 
great General, and had made a good Retreat, 3 
effible Diligence. They alſo ceoſured him for 
onour, in the Precedence to be given to the Exgli 
Portuguese Army entered into Spain But, by our 
be commanded. by a 
he Order of the Army : 

- calily IT 


Army was to 
er to change t 

the Portugueze, who were no 
y enough laid hold of any oc 
m, and have turned back upon it; 

the whole Deſign would have been loſt. 
them, yielded expreſaly the Point of the Fl 
other occaſions, we have cnga 
int: Yet a Cenſure was the concluſi 
m to into ſome Abuſes 
ublickly” practiſed for many Ye 


the Navy: The | 
e Abuſe was viſible, but conniral 


ſome have ſaid ever ſince the Reſtoration ; The. | 
that ſeveral Expences might be anſwered that way: Some have ſaid, that tl 
out of the Gain made in it. Vet a Member of u 
pelled the Hou 


in the Houſe 


Captains Tables were kept out of nad 
Houſe, who was a Whig, was complained'of for this, and ex 
a Proſecution was ordered againſt him: But the Abuſe 
edly as ever; here was a ſhew of Zeal, and a ſeeming Di 
aQices, by which the Nation was deceived. © 
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S The Money" did not come into the Treaſury ſo readily as formerly, neither It i 

fag n Shillings in the Pound; nor on the Day laid on Mat S0, T0 
N eee Supply, there were two Bills paſs'd; for raiſing three Millions Sopplies gi- | 4 
aal es Botteries, the ſirſt of 1, 0 , and the ſecond of two yen for mm  . 
T tu lunes, to be paid back in thirty=ewo Years; and for 4 Fund, to anſwer this, 1 
* Duties were laid on Hops, Candles, Leather, Cards and Dice, and on the Poſt- 

al geen Letters. Im one Branch of this, the Houſe ot Commons ſeemed to break 
ro. upon « Rule, that had hitherto paſſed for a ſacred one. When the Duty up- 

8 De Wn Leather was firſt propoſed, it was rejected: by a Majority, and fo, by their 
TU ea Orders, it was not to be offered again, during that Seſſion: But after a lit- 
i uz Practice upon ſome Members, the ſame Duty was propofed; with this Varia- 
wou jon, that Skins and Tanned Hides ſhould be fo charged; this was Leather in a- 


cher Nane, The Lotteries were ſoon filled up; ſo, by this means, Money 

into the Treaſury: and indeed this Method has never yet failed of raifſing 

ſpeedy Supply. There was no more asked, tho in the beginning of this Sei- 

Won, the Houſe had voted a Million more, than theſe Bills amounted to 3: which” 

Wade ſome conclude, there ws a ſecret Negotiation and Proſpect of a Peace. 

= As the Duke of Mariborovgh was involved in the general Cenſure paſſed on the The Duke of 
Wrmer Miniſtry, ſo he had not the uſual Compliment of Thanks for the Succeſe aten 

el the former Campaign: When that was moved in the Houſe of Lords, eee ere | 

Was oppoſed with ſuch erneſs by the Duke of Argyle and others, that it was Armies. 

| 2 fall. For this the Duke of Mariborough was prepared by the Queen; M 
oa his 8 told him that he was not to expect the Thanks of the 

eo Houſcs, as had been formerly: She added, that ſhe expected he ſhould live 

eu wich her Miniſters, but did not think fit to ſay any thing of the Reaſons 


0 th. had, for making thoſe Changes in her Miniſtry: Yet he ſhewed no Refents 
Ki "cats; for all the ill Uſage he met with; and, having been much preſſed by the 
deu and our other Allies, to continue in the Command of the Army, he told 
oe, upon that account, he reſolved to be patient, and to ſubmit to _ thing, 
wy "oy order to the carrying on the War; and finding the Queen's Prepoſſeſſion a- 


inſt his Dutcheſs was not to be overcome, he carried a Surrender of all her 
ess to the Queen: She was Groom of the Stole, had the Robes, and the Pri- 
W Purſe 5. in all which, ſhe had ſerved with great Oeconomy and Fidelity to the 
deen, and. Juſtice to thoſe, who dealt with the Crown. The Dutcheſs of So- 
had che two firſt of theſe» Employments; and Mrs. Maſſam had the 


[The Houſe of Commons found the Encouragement. given the Palatines, was Complaints 
dilpleaſing to the People, that they ordered a Committee to examine into that upon the Fa- 
er. The Truth of this Story was, that in the Year 1708, about fifty Pa- 8 
e, who were Lutherans, and were ruined, came over to England. Theſe in.. 

re ſo..cieQually, recommended to Prince George's Chaplains, that the Queen 
"owed them a Shilling a day, and took care to have them tranſported to the 

Wancations : They, raviſhed with this good Reception, wrote over ſuch an Ac- 
ant of it, as occaſioned a general Diſpoſition among all the Poor of that Coun- 
do come. over, in ſearch of better Fortunes: And ſome of our Merchants, 
ug o were concerned in the Plantations, and knew the Advantage of bringing o- 

Fr great numbers to people thoſe deſart Countries, encouraged them with the 
omiſes of Lands and Settlements there. This being printed, and ſpread thro' 

Wolc Parts, they came to Holland in great Bodies: The Anabaptiſts there were 
Wcticularly helpful to them, both in ſubſiſting thoſe in Hollaud, and in tranſ- 
rig them to England. Upon their coming over, the Queen relieved them 

firſt; and great Charitics were {cnt to ſupport them: All the Tories decla- 

9 againſt che good Reception that was given them, as much as the Whigs ap- 
oed of it. F happened at a bad Seaſon, for Bread was then ſold at double 
cc ordinary Price N A Poor complained, that ſuch Charities went to ſu p- 

rt Strangers, when they needed them fo much: The time of our Fleet's fail 

g to 3 was likewiſe at a great diſtance. The Palatines expeted 
be all kept together in a Colony, and became very uneaſy, when they ſaw that 
ald not be compaſſed: Some of them were both unactive and mutinous; and 
W's hightencd the-Outcry againſt them: Some Papiſts mixed among them, and 
.: = Cad a cams 


\ 


| * % N 
dans end z but r * 4 lth ſeat hes 3 
a ſent to Irelavd ; but moſt of them to the Plantations in North America whe 
TD 15 believed ir Induſtry will quickly turn to a het tle The gu wN 
5 D to load the late Adminiltrarion all ek as Polliblez ſo it * pr. 
N "on that in all that Affair, there was a Deſign agua the Church, and to c. 
1 een - mes the Diſſeuters. It has indeed pe En for u 


eſtabliſhed Maxim, in all 2 and in all Governments, that t 
| Numbers of P 11 to any ation, did increaſe its int rinſiek Strengt hy wed 
{1 
| is only to be cheated, 


by the Multitude of the Cory that inhabit = = 
vate 2 Yet the Bous E a ſudden Vote, That thoſe v 
had encourag d and brought over the Palatines, were Enemies to the Natiog: 
And, becauſe” a Letter, wrote by the Earl of Sunderland, in the Queen's Name Ne 
the Council of Trade, was laid before them, by which they were order d to em 
ider of the beſt Methods of diſpoſing of them, it was moved to lay the log 
of that Matter on him, in ſomè ſevere Votes: Let this 'was 2 off for thy 
_p q and ee by: ſeveral Adjournments delay'd, mik a aſt it was k 


| 4 Bal to But white hs Heat, ted b this Enq up EH 4 — 
peal the hw paſs'd a Bill to repeal the AR for a gene ch. ol all Proteſtan 


| | der Nato- Which had paſs'd two Years before; — that it gave the ere | 

el bythe to the — 4 mig to come over, tho 3 wh of 2 had 1 uſe of r 18 

| po Oi " ordep to their Naturalization. This was ſent up to the Lords; and tor 
Guernſey, and ſome others, entertained them with tragical Declamations on = 
Subject; yet, u the firſt reading of the Bill, it was rejected. A Bill, u! 
was formerly | en attempte tors diſabling Members | the Hoaſe of dn 

' mons to hold Places, hat the fame Fate. 
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A Bill quali- 


1 Another Bill for —— n= var having 600 1 Near ker a Rug 
ol fing "of the Shire, and 3007. a- year for a Bu fron dos better: The Deſignd 

— bers to be this was to enclüde Courticrs Military en, and Merchants, from Gel 
4 = Pa the Houſe of Commons, in hopes chat this bein ſettled, the Land Intent 


„„ would be the revailing Conſideration, in all their wc = oy They did ad 
extend theſe Qualifications to Scotland; it being N that Eftates ther, 
heing generally ſmall, it would not be cafy to find Men ſo qualified, capable i 
ſerve. This was thought to ſtrike at an eſſential Part of our Conftiturion, touch 
ing the Freedom of Elections: And it bad been, as oft as it was /attempted, op 
poſed by the Miniſtry, tho it had a fair Appearance of ſecuring Liberty, wha 
all was lodged with len of Eſtates: Yet our Gentry was become ſo ignorm 
- _  -  andſo corrupt, that many ap Der the ill Effects of this; and that the l 
cdt8creſt of Trade, which ind ports that of the Land, would neither be ur 
de . nor 4 1 5 2 5 __ « Minis __ << be popular with thok 
- who promoted it; ſo it was much magn as 2 main of ou 
| . Security for the future n 

Wl! — An Ad for Another Bill —. afſed,r not much to the honour of thoſe who promoted it, for the 
oi French Wine, Im tation of French Wine: The Intereſt of the Nation lay againſt this 

=_ 2 | vill that nothing but the delicate Palates of thoſe, who loved that Liquot 
7 : | — 4 have mA ſuch a Motion thro” the two Houſes. But, thoꝰ the Bil 
| | 'd, 2 was like to have no effect: for it was provided, that the Wine ſhoul 
im in neutral Veſſels; and the King of France had forbid it to be cv BAS 1 
a 55 any Veſſels but his own: it ſeems he reckoned, that our defire d TI 
ine, would carry us to take it on ſuch Terms, as he ſhould the 5 
9 — rome the Houſe of Commons there appeared a new Combination of To many 
: ries, of the higheſt form, who thought the Court was yet in ſome Manegrmee the 4 
| with the Whi and did not come up to their helghth? which they imputed to to m 
| | h Mr. Har o they began to form themſelves in oppoſition to im, 'a expre-i the 1 
. An Attempt ſed. their ul of him on ſeveral occaſi 3 ſometimes publickly. But an oe *P 
Wl 9 2 - HOY that had almoſt been fatal, happy to him; it fell out on th: Wee 
Wl | Eniſca „the Da p of the Queen 8 "Acceſſion to the Crown: One Guiſcark the g 
= was an Abbot i ” rance, had for ſome enormous Crimes made his cſcape out Accc 


2 he printed a formal Story of a Deſign he was! Fl WW 
pracrl fret urrection in the en ra Parr of France (Þ conjunion with V 
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. A @ better State; Jet he was ſo apprehenſive, of the Janizarics, that, much again 
the Gzax, and he ſeemed inclined to accept the Mediation, that was offered by 


* : 


0 

England and by the States; to which very probably the Turks may the more e- Td 

By be Bronghty, When they ſee no hope of any, Advantage to be made, from th: {i dire 

It did not yet appear, what would be undertaken on either fide in Spain Ki Mini 

Philip had not yet opened the Campaign; but it was pl iyen out, that great bw it mi 
parations were made for a Siege: On the other hand, King Charles had 

 Reinforcements ſent him; ſo that his Force was reckoned not inferior to Ki 

-. Philip's : Nor was -it yet known, !what Reſolutions he had taken, fince he ts 
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ceived the News of the Emperor's Death. g 
I be Campaign was now opened on both ſides in the Netherlands, tho lun 
ttzahan was intended: The Seaſon continued long fo rainy, that all the Ways 


those Fa were impracticable: Nothing was yet attempted on either fide; 
. | both Armies lay near one another; and both were ſo well poſted, that u 
85 Attack was yet made: And this was the preſent State of Affairs abroad, it 

the end of Mn. At home Mr. Harley was created Earl of Oxford, and thi 


made Lord High Treaſurer, and had now the ſupreme Favour : The Seſſon d 
Farliament was not yet at an end. There had been a great Project carried 
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ee 5 and. a Evnd was projettcd, for paying the In- 
"creſt of nine Millions, that were in Arrcar for our Marine Affairs. | 
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e was choken Prolocutor. Soon alter, the Queen ſent a Licence to the Con- 
vocation, © Sting: enter ich Coniul Sg 8 
of the Church required, and particularly to conſider; of ſuch Matters, as ſhe 
ſhould lay before them; limiting them to a Worum, that the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the pop ot London, or the Biſhop of Bath and Wells ſhould be preſent, 
and agree to their ceſolutions. With this Licence, there was a Letter directed 
Nee the Archbiſhop, in which the Convocation was ordered, to lay before the 
een an Account of the late exceſſive growth of Infidelity and Hereſy amon 

Fas ; and to conſider how to redreſs abuſes in Excommunications ; how rura 


ſerved more Exactly; and how rhe abuſes in Licences for Marriage might be cor- 


much as conſulted with; and ſome things in the Licence were new: The Arch- 
'bilkop was not named the Preſident of the Convocation, as was uſual in former 
Licences 3. and in theſe, the Archbiſhop's Preſence and Conſent alone was made 
necellary, except in calc of Sickneſs, and then the Archbiſhop. had. named ſome 
Bilkops to prefide, as his Commiſſaries: And in that caſe, the Convocation was 
limited-to his Commiſſaries, which ſtill lodged the Preſidentſhip and the Nega- 


politan; but it was a ching new and unheard of, to limit the Convocation to a- 
ay of cheir own Body, who had no Deputation from the Archbiſhop. So a Re- 
port of this being made, by a Committee that was appointed to ſearch the Re- 
cords, it was laid before the Queen: And ſhe ſent us a Meſſage to let us know, 
| that ſhe did not intend, that.thoſe whom. ſhe had named to 85 of the «lung 
ſhould either preſide or have a Fo runs upon our Deliberations, tho”-the con- 
trary was plainly inſinuated in the Licence. The Archbiſhop was ſo ill of the 
Gout, that after our firſt. Meetings, he could come no more to us; ſo was the 
Bihop of London upon which, the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, ſeeing how invi- 
E diouſly be was diſtinguiſhed from his Brethren, in which he had not been con- 
ulted, pretended. ill Health; aud we were at a ſtand, till a new Licence was 
ſcat us, in which the Biſhops of Viucbęſter, Briſtol, and St. Davids, were added 
to be of the Yyorum. The two laſt were newly conſecrated, and had been in no 
Functions in the Church before: So the Queen, not only paſſed over all the Bi- 
hops, made in King Hilliam' Reign, but a, great, many of thoſe named by her 
el and ſet the two laſt in a Diſtinction above all their Brethren. All this was 
directed by Aterbum), who had the Confidence of the chief Miniſter ; and be- 
| cauſe the other Biſhops had maintained a good Correſpondence with the former 
Miniſtry, it was thought fit to put Marks ot the Queen's Diſtruſt upon them, that 
it ER appear, with whom her Royal Favour and Truſt was lodged. 


leſt to him: And he drew up a moſt virulent Declamation, detaining all the Ad- 
miniſtration, from the time of the Revolution: Into this he brought many im- 


now to be publiſhed, if this ſhould. be laid before the Queen. The Lower Houſe 
agreed to his Draught; but the Biſhops laid it aſide, and ordered another Re- 
8 to be drawn, in more general and more modeſt Terms. It was not 
ettled, which of theſe Draughts ſhould be made uſe of, or whether any Repre- 
ſentation at all ſhould be made to the Queen: For it was known, that the De- 
lign in asking one was only to have an Aſperſion caſt, both on the former Mini- 
try and on the former Reign. Several Proviſions were prepared, with relation 

Vol. II. 2 31 M 8 : Rrrr . - — 5 to 


From gur temporal Concerns, I turn to give an account of thoſe, which rela- The, Convo- 
{ed to the Church.: The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury was opened, tian met. 


pe wering them to enter upon ſuch Conſultations, 4s the preſent State 


Deans "might be made more effectual; how Terriers might be made and pre- 


In this whole Matter, neither the Archbiſhop nor any of the Biſho s were ſo 8 vio 
Oo tne Li- 
cence ſent 


them, 


tive with the Archbiſhop : This was according to the, primitive Pattern, to li- 
mit the Clergy of a Province. to do nothing, without the Conſent of the Metro- 


A new Li- 
cence. 


e Convocation centred on the Conlideration of the Matters referred to them A Repreſen- 
by the Queen: And a Committee was appointed, to draw a Repreſentation of tation drawn 
the preſent State of the Church, and of Religion among us; but after ſome for the 
Heads were agreed on, Aterbury procured, that the drawing of this might be Vee 


pious Principles and Practices, that had been little heard of or known, but were 
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Fin reve An incident tiappencd, that divericd Hat THiGghts eo anether matter: 
ved tn Fhifton, the Profeiior of ' Matheniaticks in Cann, a learned Man, of * 
and. exemplary Life, but much ſet on 1 For” Paradoxes, fell on the reyiy 
the ian Hereſy, tho” he pretended to differ from Hus, infeveral Particuly 
Feet upon the main he was partly Jppothinarif, "partly Avian ;” for be though 
| the Nous or Word was all the Soul that acted in ohr Saviour Body. " He fog 


his Notions favoured by the Apoſtolical Conftitutions ;" Þ he reckoned then! 

Part, and the chief Part of the Canon of the Seriptures. For theſe Tegetz þ 

was cenſured at Cambridge, and expelled the Univertity : Upon that, he wah 
a Vindication of himſelf and his Doctrine, and dedicated it to the Convocati 

promiſing a larger Work on theſe Subjects. "The unconteſted way of roceed, 

ing in ſuch a caſe was, that the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, in which he lived, hou 

cite him into his Court, in order to his Conviction or Cenfure, from whoſe $, 

| | rence an Appeal lay to the Archbiſhop, and from him to the Crown: Or th 

AArchbiſhop might proceed in the firſt inſtance in a Court of Audience: But y 

a no clear Precedents, of any Proceedings in Convocation, where rhe Juris 

ttlion was conteſted; a Reference made by the High Commiſſion to the Convor, 

tion, where the Party ſubmitted to do Penance, being the only. Precedent thy 

appeared in Hiſtory; and. even of this we had no Record: ſo that it not beiy 

thought a clear Warrant for our proceeding, we were at a ſtand: The Ad, ch 

ſettled the courſe of Appeals in King Henry the Eighth's Time, made no ma 

tion of Sentences in Convocation'; and yet, by tho Act in the firſt of Qucen . 

_ lizabeth, that defined what ſhould be jadged Hereſy, that Judgment was dec 

red to be in the Crown: By all this (which the Archbiſhop laid before the N. 

ſhops in a Letter, that he wrote to them on this occafion) it ſeemed doubtful 

whether the Convocation could, in the firſt inſtance, proceed againſt a Man fy 

_ Hereſy : And their Proceedings, if they were not warranted by Law, might h 

' volve them in a Premunire. So the Upper Houſe, in an Addreſs, prayed th 

"Queen to ask the Opinions of the Judges, and ſuch others as ſhe t ought ft, 

concerning theſe Doubts, that they might know how the Law ſtood in this mu- 

The different Eight of the Judges, with the Attorney and Sollicitor-General, gave their (- 

Opinions of pron, that We had a Juriſdidtion, and might proceed in ſuch a caſe; bu 

: pun brought no expreſs Law nor Preſident to ſupport their Opinion: They ah 

the Power Obſerved, that the Law-Books ſpoke of the Convocation, as having JuriſdiQia 

= of the Con- and they did not ſee that it was ever taken from them: They were alſo of Opll 

_ vocation, nion, that an Appeal lay from the Sentence of Convocation to the Crown; bit 

they reſerved to themſelves a Power to change their mind, in caſe, upon a 

Argument that might be made for a Prohibition, they ſhould ſee cauſe for it 

Four of the Judges were 5 of a contrary Opinion, and maintained it 

from the Statutes made at the Reformation. The Queen; having received th 

different Opinions, ſent them to the Archbiſhop, to be laid before the two Ho 

ſes of Convocation ; and, without taking any notice of the diverſity betuen 

chem, ſhe wrote that, there being now no doubt to be made of our Juriſdidia 

mme did expect, that we ſhould proceed in the Matter before us. In this it vn 

. viſible, that Thoſe who adviſed the Queen to write that Letter, conſidered mot 

their own Humours than her Honour. Yet two great Doubts ſtill remaind, 

even ſuppoſing we had a Juriſdiction : The firſt was, of whom the Court wav 

be compoſed ; whether only of the Biſhops, or what ſhare the Lower Houſchal 

: in this Judiciary Authority : The other was, by what Delegates, in caſe of u 

Appeal, our Sentence was to be examined: Were no Biſhops to be in the Cout 

of Delegates? Or was the Sentence of the Archbiſhop and his twenty-one Su 

fragan Biſhops, with the Clergy of the Province, to be judged by the Arch 

ay of Tork and his three Sullagr Biſhops ? Theſe Difficaltics appcaring u 

be ſo great, the Biſhops reſolved to begin with that, in which they had, by i 

Queen's Licence, an aps 1-04 Authority; which was to examine and c 

ſure the Book, and to ſee if his Doctrine was not 1 to the Scriptures, ui 


the firſt four Generel Councils, which is the Meaſure ſet by Law, to judge th ſed fr 
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which ſeemed plainty to 1711 


fouſle, who, tho“ they excepted ro one Propoſition, yet cenſured NN 
| „ Doctrines 
led by the condemnod. 


CY 
* 


a 
The Flatterers of the new Minificrs made great uſe of this, to magnify them, Reflections 


| bud to aſperſe the old Miniſtry : But a full Report of that matter was ſoon after on the old 
ah pablichech oy 
dien N 


I now turn to Affairs abroad. The Buſineſs of Spain had been ſo much preſ- Affain in 
vcd from the Throne, and ſo much inſiſted on all this Seſſion, and the Commons had chain. 
TIC 13s | SEE 7 EE 


cn grant 

1 11 denen J 
Axle wes 91 
: ot "ob Bu faid 
litign, chat If Starembergh. had been ſupported, he promiſed himielf gra: 2 
what made this to fail; for the Parli oh 
0 z neither be nor his Troops were once. named during the while * 
Cam he wrote over very heavy Complaints, that he was not ſupport al; 

ed, by the failing of the Remittances, that he expected: But what groun Lo 
there was for that, does not yet appear: For, tho he afterwards came over, 1, i cari 
was yery ſilent, and ſcemed in a good Underſtanding with the Miniſters, 5.8 ni 
rembergi dre out, his Forces; and the two Armies lay for ſome time looking a this 
one another, without coming to any Action: Yendofme ordered a Siege to be 114 WE gif 
to two ſmall Places, but without Succeſs. - That of Cardona was periiſted in q tem 
ſtinately, till near the end of December, and then Starembergh ſent ſome Bode valr 
to raiſe the Siege, who ſucceeded ſo well in their Attempt, that they kill an 7 

2000 of the Beſiegers, and forced their Camp; ſo that the not only raiſed th one 
Siege, but made.. themſelves Maſters. of the Enemics N bs 1 upo 
and Baggage; and the Duke of FYendo/me's Army was fo diminiſhed, the WM Mar 
if Starembergh had received the Aſſiſtance, which he expected from Exν,.1— Lin 
he would have pierced far into Spain. But we did nothing, after all the Zeal u — 
- bad express d for retrieving Matters on that fide. to ei 
The Electi- The Emperor's Death, as it preſently opened to King Charles the Succeſia on n 
on of King to the Hereditary Dominions; ſo a Diſpoſition appeared unanimouſly, among WY tent 
ts to be all the Electors, to chuſe him Emperor : Vet he ſtaid in Barceloua till He ſight 

| perf: and then lng his Queen behind, ro ſupport his Affairs in Spain, he ſailed o was 
. to Italy He ffaid ſome Weeks at Milan, where the Duke of Savoy came to bin bie t 
| | and we were told, that all Matters in debate were adjuſted between them. M. it; i 
hoped this Campaign. would have produced ſomewhat in thoſe Parts, of ad The 
tage to the common Cauſe, upon the Agreement made before the Emperor „n 
/epb's Death. "And Mr. & „ Jobs, when he moved in the Houſe of Common Wi then 
CR for the Subſidies. to the Duke of Savey, ſaid, all our hopes of Succeſs this Yuri an U 
S lap in that Quarter; for in Handers we could do nothing. The Duke came i- nem 
F cdto Save and it was given out that he was reſolved to preſs forward; but u yet 1 
7 5 what Ven, it was not then known, he ſtopp'd his Courſe; and after a f Frew 
be f pales the: Mountains... ² . ee 
The Election of the Emperor came on at Francfort, where ſome Eledon thing 
came in Perſon, others ſent their Deputies; Tome Weeks were ſpent u with 
preparing the a e great 4 e were made to them, u be hs 
5 receive Deputies from the Eleckors of Bavaria and Cologne; but they were . and 1 
; — | jected, for they were: under the Ban of the Empire; nor were they pleaſed, vi td be 
„% the Iaterpoſition of the Pope's Nuncio, who gave them much trouble in th tried 
Matter; but they perfiſted in refuſing to admit them. Francfort lay fo near tie it © 


Frontier of the Empire, that it was apprehended, the French might have nut 
an Attempt that way; for they drew ſome Detachments from their Army i 
Handers, to encreaſe their Forces on the Rhine. This obliged Prince Eugm 
. © after he, in conjunction with the Duke of Marlborough, had opened the 25 
PpPaign in Handers, to draw off a Detachment from thence, and march with it tv 
pads the Rhine; and there he commanded the Imperial Army; and came i 
good time, to ſecure the Electors at Francfort 3 who being now ſaſe, from ti 
= - tearof any Inſult, went on ſlowly in all that they thought fit to propoſe, pre 
Fious to an Election; and concluded unanimouſly to chuſe Charles, who was nor 
declared Emperor by the Name of Charles the Sixth: He went from Milan u 
+ Inſpruck, from thence to Francfort, where he was crowned with the uſual & 
| nity, 0 bop. that Matter was happily ended, and no Action happened on tis 

| ve all this Campaign. 3 N 
The Dake of The Duke of Morlborough's Army was not only weakened by the Detachmen 
paſſed the that Prince Eugene carried to the Rhine, but by the calling over 5000 Men 4 
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rant bel 1 1 ſig 

en 5 me ſuperior to Kim ig number: They: 1 behind Lines 
s Jen e Kren that the forcing them was rhought;an. impraticable. thing ; and 
: Bu Giid; that e had wrote to the French: 
2 con. 0 cle Duke of Marlborough - But contrary age de did ſo amuſe 
une with falbe Motions, that at laſt; 2 tl S rprize of ll E e he Paid 
amen the Lines near Bouchain, A the leſs of A Mag.. 


Arg This raiſed his Character, 5 all that he had oe 8 2 48 1 Deke hain 4 


whole s fo well” laid, and was fo happily f gragra that in all Mens Opinions, | it 

port. (iP paß d for a Maſter-picce. of miliary Skil 4. the, honour of = falling entire! 4 

roun Ly Dake of Mar3Þorough, no other Perſon, having any. 15 hs 70 in the 

er E cation, When gur Army was now fo. happily got Wirtin French. Lines, the 
5s. Dat Deputies propoſed the attacking the? French, an 

ing on chis Surprize had pur them in no ſmall Diſorder. . 


e Duke. of Mar borough 


be lu differed from them, he thought there mi ght be too much Danger in that At- 


in c tempt; the Arm was mach fatigued. with 15 long a Mar in which their 

Bod val Fund been A and fort y Hot on horſeb "19. NS only twice, 180 7 
bee Net at a Wd, to feed their Horſes: Eu they ee eleven Leagues i in 

<d tk one Da): The Noch were freſh ;*and our Ar rmy Was in no condition to ente 

nition, I upon Action, till ſome time was allowed for Refreſhment: And; the Duke 5 

th 3 opts as in caſe of a e MR ee FEA FF 7 


it was 
| 5 . F 


venturing a Battle, ſince 


„ beet, 2. 
, chat-were looked on as U * 


11 


l we 
0 endeavour to. "raiſe. the Sie 83 4 fg that 5 give occation. to t cir : 5 — 
ceflin ng both a Diſreputation' and a Diſhear-, 
among ning on their 198 "if a Plc of lach Gen ſhould be taken in Nor 
ember, hought. the Det: 
d ove practi” 
) him; eto cake A Place, FREY in a Marte, elt bite, 1555 a good Garriſo uin 
We tor the one lay within, a Mile of the 
dv. 53 the Garriſons of, 72 
Ir 76 'to cut of theie. 11 which, wer 75 ey * 
mom 


ery Tye 
is. Es, 
th of all 8 
7 — had lac ho bein 10 well, Tha by Jef 0 to vent 85 ite 
; thor 


French tried  to'throw more Men i into the Place, i} 1 
the Moraſs, but he took his Meaſures ſo well, that arded Pl N eye 
eon thing: He ſaw what the! Event of the Siege m TEE he: 755 e beſtifred Lk 
nt ü with unuſual Application, and was more fati the art of this Sic tege, than 


n, u he had been at any time, during the whole V Var” "He carried on the Trenche 
re * and by his Batteries and Bombs the Place was Icon laid in Ruins. iar, feemed. 
vi de be very buſy, but to no purpoſe; Fg, ſceing he could not raiſe the Siege, he” 
1 th tried to urprize Doway; but they difcovered the Deſign, an forced he ( Ir 
ir the that was ſent thither, to retreat in 20 ll haſte. After twenty Pays, from the 6 
mad beate ng the Trenches, the Garriſon of Bond bain & 3 itulated z; 575 
ter Terms than to be made Priſoners of War. As this 25 r ckone d the -moſt. 

e extraordinary thing in -khe whole Hiſtory of the War, ſo the To f A mas, 
G acknowledged to Ka wholly 'to the Duke' of”. Marlborough 

it to Weng in it muſt have fallen fin 511 on him. Villars's Fade ch his 5 
me i caſion was much cenſured; but it was; approved by the King fla France. And 
n tle wich this'the Campaign ended in rhofe p Fenn 455 
pr No Action happen 


u 5009 Men were brought from Tan 

| Sy rite, had the Command. There was” e fe nadron of Men of War ordered, 

o t to ſecure che Tranſport Fleet 957 igen from hence with Proviſion 1 
only for chree Months; but hg to take in 4 ſecond Supply at New. 

co, i Legian. A Commiſſioner of * ie then told me, he out riot gur 

* by them be ſent N it bre for 775 Stores, Tying on oy 


| ebec and Placentia: 


at Sex, for-the FR pars Fleet ot; "An Expedi- 4 * 


could. have no And took it, 
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5 : for that end, tion by Sea 
* H, be Was Brother to the Favou- : to canada. 


Harley made 2 —_ ne A 4 


devs My og could be fi with" Proviſions oy pr e 159 
into the River ee " which Was 3 = les bios Wy wn | 
if ſerved with Flow; and at that Sea 5 
One of theſe broke upon the 
- 2500 Men were loſt, Thus tie ſig 
PPT ons were tho: feanty, to vente a 
8 home unproſperbu s. ae 
This Was 4 great eee 
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dertaking, ill pr 2 and worſe CR I, fo woe ſep of it : 
mote Hasle to | "Time, that. the © 
_ chafged with entring on . Bc t been laj 
ment, and for which no \ Deli es wy bed Ken they proj 

_ -*= alles Sefflon was y cf gots on, \ at communicating It to th 
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done this way, wa 
and Sucecfles, after the eu of Selon: N 


But this Matter h 
. . under a Parliamentary E amination, 10 the Diſc 7 Gag 1 
made = ns, muſt be referred 0 
State of our Affairs 
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Cong this Cant Paigh ; 5 ehe _ 
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reſolved to uke ap a Peace as ſoon as was poſſible, 


Wh re-eſtabliſhing of their Commerce. 


Offers. with much Scorn, and printe 
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he 1 141 Had 1 dt Pübhiek rest Service ig © 11 
7 of many Years: All this was ſet out in too fulſome Rhetorick, and bas 7 
5 pre} red by his owt Dire&tion, Wee him - TN that whereas all other 

Had been only read in the Houſe of Lords, this was printed. He was 
at the late time made Lord Freafarer, and bale the thief,” it not ſole Miniſ- 
tet, for ever)  rhivg was directed by him. It foor ap 245 ted; that his Stren, 85 
1 11 ag Partics, and in engaging weak People Nectardd And 

ie depend upon him ; but hath he neither Geng underſtood the Bus 
ſnels 6f the 95 y, nor the Conduct of foreign Affairs. But he rrafte to his 

Tatereſt inthe ken and in the Favourite. 

He faw the Load, chat the carrying on the War mb 1 pon him; fo he Negotiations 

arl of 75 had for a Peace 

Wome Correſpotiderice in Paris and at St. S ſo he truſted the Welk | bring Trance, 
Ihe Negotiation to 5 The Duke of Newcafile, who 'was Lord Privy Scaal, 
died n in July, bog the richeit Subject that had been in gland 
for {i © 73 an Eſtate of above 40000 J. a- year, and was much fet on 
encfealing it. Poe his Death it was reſol ved to give the Earl of Fer/ey the 
Privy Seal "but he died 590 the very day in which it was to be given him; 

93 it Was hlerred on Rebin/on, Biſhop of Briſtol, who was deſigned. to 


the Pleaipateatiary 1 in the Treaty, that was proj jected. One Prior, who had 
Den % Secretary, upon his Death ; Was N Syed to 9 that, Which 


he other did digt live to finiſh; Prior had been taken a out of a Tavern, 
71 Earl of Dorſet, who accidentally found him renn race; and he, bes 
1 very generous, gave him an Education in Literatute? He was ſent to the 
nurt of France in September, to try on what Terms we might expect a Peace; 
his Journey was carried on ſecretly ; but upon his Return, he was ſtopt at De- 


P; and 4 Packer, that he brought, was kept, till ati Order came from Court 


o ſet him free: And by this Akut the Secret broke out. Soon after that, 
ne Manager was ſent over from France, with Preliminaries; but very different 
rom thoſe, that had been concerted at the Hague, two Years before. 12 

By rheſe,. the King of France offered, to acknowledge the Queer, and the Prefiminaricy 


Woccellion to the Crown, according to the preſent Settlement. ; and oa he eel by 


ould oha af enter into ſuch Meaſures, that the Crowns of Frabte and paid France, 
hould neyer belong to the gh Perſon ; ; that he would ſettle a {aft and Fache er 


Warricr to all the lies, that h e would raze Dunkirk, provided an Equivalent 


dould be. wen, for d 0 s the Forrifications, he ad. made there, at fo 
rreat an Expence; and that he P Huld 8 ocure both to Eugland and to the Hates 
he Court was then at 9 : "Theſe! 
ropolitions were fo. well cntertained at our Court, that a Copy of them wa 
rdered to be given to Count Gallas, the Laut eror's Miniſter; he treated theſ 
4 the Prellaigaties in one of our Neiws-Pa- 
ers. ; ſoon. 7755 {Nog he Was ordered to come no mote to Court, but to make 
alle out of nd. 1 
The ding: was ſevere and unuſual ; for the common by ap) When 4 Count Gallas - 
rovocation was given by a Publick Miniſter, \ was to complain of him bis Maf- ſent away 
a and i to deſire him to be recalled. It was not then, known upon wh this with Diſ- 
43 grounded; that which was ſurmizcd Was, that his Sectetary G Alten Brace. 
vho was a Prieſt) betrayed him; and diſcovered his ſcefet 'Coireſpondente” and 
je r he ent the „ e to give him ill Impreſſions i ol our 
for which Treachery he was rewarded with an Abbey in France + "Pur, 1 
f his have no certain Information. 
When our Court was reſolved on this Proje a; they knew the Lord Thane Earl = 
end ſo well;, that they cbuld. not depend on Nis crving their ends; ſo he was ford ſent Am. 
oth recalled and diſgraced ;, And the Lord Raby was brought from "the Coutr of bande to/ 
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Pruſſia, and 8 to be Earl of Straforg, and ſent Ambaſſador to Holland. land 


t was not then known, how far our Court carried the Neg el tion with Faure 7 
t was not certain, W whether they only accepred of theſe Preficilnartes,. as 4 Foun 
lation for a Treaty, to be opened upon them; or if any, private Fromiſe or 
Treaty was hgned : This laſt was ver poſitively given out, both in Franc and. 
pain. The very Treating, without the concurrence of our Allies, was certain- 
YoL II. W441 3 ly 
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Mads of the People, that our Allies, moſt 8 the 


rn bu: Crown 


| Indies were leſt to Ring Philip, the French would ſoon become the ſuperiou iſ 
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r dy the Wealth they would fetch from the Indies, they. would give Law t 
7 ar then” 46d ſer what King they pleaſed on the Throne of lagen a 


Uy5 34. he Eau opp 


N tat might be hid, under the pretence of the Treaty then propoſed. 
| | TheStats The Earl of Strafford. preſſed the States, to comply with the Queen's Defre 


ty. | the: 
Ain Hulland, that the Earl of Sirafford (ſceing the States flow'in granting the 


Fr 


ror 
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States, they refuſed i 


Sens rong h, upon his coming over, ſpoke very plainly to the Queen apainſt the Ste 
| y r 92 Sz ST LES. 'I 4 | ag 
a = i. [that were Already made; but he Babs Wop ſo Polfelled, that whar he faid 4 
TFatliament. m0 8 ſo he defired to be excuſed from coming to Council, ſince he mul 
- --- oppole every ſtep, that was made in that Affair. Among others; the Que 
_ ſpoke to myſelf; The faid, ſhe hoped Biſhops would not be apainit Peace: | 
Nich a good Peace was what we prayed daily for, but the Prelimittarics offertd 
by France gave no hopes of ſuch an one; and the truſtitig to the King of Fran! 
Aich, after all by had paſs d, would ſeem a ſtrange thing... She faid) we were 
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"on chat Wwe ſhould not at all rely on the King of Frazice's Word; but we ought to 
ay; faſpe nd our Opinions, till ſhe acquainted us with the whole Matter. I asked & 
ud leave to ſpeak wy Mind plainly ; which ſhe granted: I ſaid any Treaty by which 
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Ar, en and the Fe/t-Indics were left: to King Philip, muſt in a little while de- 

es,and liver up allEZarope into the hands of France; and, if any ſuchPeace ſhould be made, 

g the ſhe Was betrayed, and we were all ruined; in leſs than three Vears time, ſhe 

d wa would be murdered, and the Fires would be again raifed in Smithfield I pur- 
ſued this long, till 1 ſaw ſhe grew uncaſy ; ſo I withdrew.. . 


in a the ſeverith of December, ſhe opened the Parliament: In her Speech ſhe The Queen's 
to the ſaid, notwithſtanding the Arts of choſe. who delighted in War, the Time and Speech to 


Place were appointed for treating a general Peace; her Allies, eſpecially the - l 


4 

Yor States, had by their ready concurrence expreſſed an entire Confidence in her; and 

reatey ſhe promiſed, to do her utmoſt to procure reaſonable ſatisfaction to them all: 

to $ She demanded-of the Houſe of Commons the rex, Supplies, for carrying on 

tha the War z and hoped that none would envy her the Glory of ending it by a juſt 

g and honourable Peace; ſhe in particular recommended Unanimity, that our Ene- 

fe the mies might not think us a divided People, which might prevent that good Peace, 

to the of which ſhe had ſuch reaſonable Hopes, and ſo near a View. | 

made The Speech gave occaſion to many Reflections; The Arts of thoſe who delight= Reflections 
Wi ed in War ſeemed' to be leyelled at the Duke of Mariborough, and the Preli- on it. 

eriou minaries concerted: at the Hague; her ſaying, that the Allies repoſed an entire 

„ Confidence” in her, amazed all thoſe who knew, that neither the Emperor nor 

to le che Empire had agreed to the Congreſs, but were oppoſing it with great Vehe- 

Ea mence; 1 the States were far from being cordial or eaſy, in the ſteps 

Yrs Re the Speech, a Motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, to make an Earl of , 
pole Addreſs of Thanks to the Queen for her Speech; upon this, the Earl of No- 95, rhe mo- 
print ting bam did very copiouſly ſet forth the neceſſity of having Spain and the We/t= ee 1 
ſions WY Lndles, out of the hands of a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon; he moved that, be fate, un- 


with their Addreſs of Thanks, they ſhould offer that as their Advice to the lefs Sai and 
Queen; he ſet forth the Miſery that all Europe, but England moſt particulary, _ Weſt-In- 
maſt be under, if the Ve- Iudies came into a French Management; and that: i Hats" af - 


w the : 
th ing Philip's poſſeſſing them was, upon the Matter, the putting them into the the your 
ar | hands of Bake. Th. was much oppoſed by the Miniſters; they moved the Bourbon. F 
o the WY referring that Matter to another occaſion, in which it might be fully debated z _ 
ding WY but ſaid, it was not fit to clog the Addreſs with it. Some officious Courtiers ſaid, 
lain chat fince Peace and War belonged, as Perogatives to the Crown, it was not pro- 
clio per to offer any Advice in thoſẽ Matters, till it was asked: But this was reject- 
ce ed with Indignat ion, ſince it was a conſtant Practice in all Seſſions of Parliament, 
Con-: to offer Advices; no Prerogative could be above Advice; this was the end ſpc- 
eter a cified in the Writ, by which a Parliament was ſummoned ; nor was the Motion 
Eu for a Delay received. The Eyes of all Europe were upon the preſent Seffion ; 
- (ar and this was 2 Poſt=Night : So it was fit they ſhould come to a preſent Reſolu- 
ben tion, in a matter of ſuch importance. T be Queſtion was put, whether this Ad- Agreed to 
zu vice ſhould be part of the Addreſs; and the previous Queſtion being firſt put, by the Loxde. 
pa it was carried by one Voice to put it; and the main Queſtion was — by 
ck three Voices: fo this Point was gained, tho' by a ſmall Majority. The fame Mo- 
-d it, tion was made in the Houfe of Commons, but was rejected by a great Majority; 
nv in other reſpects their Addreſs: was well couched © for they faid, they hoped 
per for a juſt,” honourable, and laſting Peace, to her Majeſty a to all her Allies. 
When the Addreſs of the Lords was reported to the Houſe, by the Commit- 
reps, i tee appointed to prepare it, the Court tried to get the whole matter to be con- 
made teſted over again,” pretending! that the Debate was not now, upon the matter, 
mul debated: the day before, but only whether they ſhould agree to the Draught, pre- 
ue pared: by the Committee: But that part of it, which contained the Advice, was 
: conceived in the very Words, in which the Vote had paſs d; and it was a ſtand- 
rd ing Rule, that what was once voted, could never again be en into queſtion, 
ct during that Seffion. This was ſo ſacred a Rule, that many of thoſe, Who vo- 
vere ted with the Court the Day before, expreſſed their Indignation againſt it, as ſub- 
rom, Wil *<rting the very Conſtitution of Parliaments, if things might be thus voted and 
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| 1 been  tinyoted) again, from day to day; Yet 2 this a Divißßon was. called «, 
[ | wh but the Majority n ſo evidently againſt the Motion, it was yielded, wit, 


2 of 


cout counting the Houſe. - JVC oy 
The Queen's When the Addreſs was preſented to the Queen, her Anſwer was; the was for: 
Anfwer. ry, that any ſhould think, ſhe would not do her utmoſt to hinder Spain and the 
Nen ladies, from remaining in the hands of a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon. 
And che Lords returned her Thanks for this gracious Anſwer; for they underſtogy 
by the doing her utmoſt, was meant the continuing the War. The Court yz, 
|. muck troubled to ſee the Houſe of Lords: fo backward; and both ſides ftudicy 
1 to fortify themſelves, by bringing up their Friends, or by getting their Proxies, 
ABill againſt The next Motion was made by the Earl of Nottingham, tor leave to bring in: 
Occafional Bill againſt Occaſional Conformity. He told thoſe, with whom he now Joined 
9 that he was but one Man come over to them, unleſs he could carry a Bill to the 
eſſect; bur, if they would give way to that, he hoped he ſhould be able to bring 
many to coneur with them in other things. 1 this the more eaſil 
becauſe they knew that the Court had offered, to the high Men in the Houſe d 
Commons, to carry any Bill that they ſhould deſire in that Matter: The Earl qt 
Nottingbam promiſed to draw it with all poſſible I N It was thus Prepar. 
ed; that all Perſons in Places of Profit and Truſt, and all the Common-Coundi 
Men in Corporations, who ſhould be at any Meeting for Divine Worſhi (when 
there were above ten Perſons, more than the Family) in which the a 
Prayer was not uſed, or where the Queen and the Princeſs Sophia were not Na 
ed for, ſhould upon Conviction forfeit their Place of Truſt or Profit, the Wi. 
neſſes making Gath within ten Days, and the Proſecution being within thre 
Months after the Offence; and ſuch Perſons were to continue incapable of ary 
Imployment, till they ſhould depoſe, that for a whole Year together they h 
been at no Conventicle. The Bill did alſo enact, that the Toleration ſhould rc. 
main inviolable, in all time to come; and that if any Perſon ſhould be brought 
into Trouble, for not having obſerved the Rules, that were preſcribed by the 
Act that firſt granted the 'Toleration, all ſuch Proſecution ould ceaſe, upon 
their taking the Oath preſcribed by that Act: And 4 Teacher, licenſy 
in any one County, was by the Bill qualified, to ſerve in any licenſed 
Meeting in any part of Eng/and; and by another Clauſe, all who were concen. 
ed in the Practice of the Law in Scotland were required to take the Abjuratin, 
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i | in the Month of June nents * % SOD LR e, . 

Paſſed with · No oppoſition was made to this in the Houſe of Lords; ſo it paſſed in three 
out oppoſi- Days; and it had the ſame fate in the Houſe of Commons; only they adde 
ww a Penalty on the Offender of forty Pounds, which was to be given to the Info- 
mer: and ſo it was offered to the Royal Aſſent, with the Bill for four Shilling 

in the Pound. Great Reflections were made on the fate of this Bill, which hal 

been formerly ſo much conteſted, and was ſo: often rejected by the Lords, a 

now went thro” both Houſes; in ent a manner, without the leaſt oppoſition: 

Some of the Diſſenters complained much, that they were thus forſaken by their 

Friends, to whom they had truſted ; and the Court had Agents among them, w 

- inflame their Reſentments, ſince 8 ſacrificed by thoſe, on whom they 
depended. All the excuſe that the Whigs made, for their eaſineſs in this Mit 

ter was, That they gave way to it, to a take hog the yielding it might 50 

toward quicting the Fears of thoſe, who ſeemed to think the Church was fil 

in danger, till that Act {paſs'd; and thereby to engage theſe, to concur vit 

them, in thoſe important Matters that might come before them. It muſt be leſt 
to Time to ſhew, what good eſſect this Act may have on the Church, or wht 

—_ bad ones it may have on the 'Diffenters. ' 1. 2: oo eo oe be 

Duke Hamil- © The next point that occaſioned a great Debate in the Houſe of Lords, which 
zon's Patent was eſpouſed by the Court with great Zeal, was à Patent creating Duke Hani 
n « Dake in England: Lawyers were heard for the Patent, the Queen's Pre- 
rogative in conferring Honours was clear; all the Subjects of the United King: 

dom had likewiſe a Capacity of receiving Honour; the Commons of Scotlan 

had it unqueſtionably ; and it ſeemed a ſtrange Aſſertion, that the Peers of thut 

Nation ſhould be the only Perſons, incapable of receiving Honour: By the Ad 

of Union the Peers of Scotland were, by virtae of that Treaty, to have a Repreſer 
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tation of Sixtcen, for their whole Body; theſe Words, by virtue of that Trea- 
ry ſcemed-to intimate, that by Creation or Succeſſion they might be made ca- 

ble. And, in the Debate that followed in the Houſe, the Scorch Lords, who 
Pa been of the Treaty, affirmed that theſe Words were put in on that defign: 
And upon this, they appealed to the Engl Lords: This was denied by none 


of them. It was alſo urged, that the 
Matter, when they not only received the Duke of Nueeusbury, upon his being 
created Duke of Dover; but had ſo far affirmed his being a Peer of Great-Bri- 
gain, that upon that account, they had denied him the Right of Voting in 
the Election of the Sixteen Peers of Scotland. But in oppoſition to all this, it 
was laid, That the Prerogative could not operate when it was barred by an Act 
of Parliament; the Act of Union had made all the Peers of Scctland, Peers of 
| Great=Britain, as to all Intents, except the Voting in the Houſe of Lords, or 
| fitting in Judgment on a Peer; and as to their Voting, that was veſted in their 


tles ſhe pleaſed; but this Incapacity of Voting, otherwiſe than by theſe ſixteen, 
| being ſettled by Law, the Prerogative was by that limited as to them: They 
had indeed admitted the Duke ot Nucensbury to fit among them, as Duke of 
Dover; but that Matter was never brought into Debate; ſo it was only paſſed 
over in ſilence: And he was mentioned in their Books, upon. the occaſion of his 
Voting in the Choice of the Sixteen Peers of Scotlaud, in Terms that were far 
from determining this; for it was there ſaid, that he claiming to be Duke of 


for the Patent, with great vehemence, not without Intimations of the diſmal 
f ao WR Effects, that might follow, if it ſhould go in the Negative. The Court put 
y tal their whole Strength to ſupport the Patent; this heightened the Zeal of thoſe 
Id re. who oppoſed it: For they apprehended, that conſidering the Dignity and the 
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ouſe of Lords had already judged the 


| Repreſentatives, by whom they voted: The Queen might give them what Ti- 


Dover, could not vote as a Scotch Peer, The Scotch Lords gs in arguing - 


ought Antiquity of the Scotch Peers, and the Poverty of the greater part of them, the 


y the Court would always have recourſe to this, as a. ſure Expedient to have a con- 

upon 8 ftant Majority in the Houſe of Lords. There was no limitation indeed on the 
enſed Prerogative, as to the Creation of new Peers, yet theſe were generally Men of 
enſed WY Eſtates, who could not be kept in a conſtant dependance, as ſome of the Scotch 
ACCT I Lords might be. 


-atin, The Queen heard all the Debate, which laſted ſome Hours J in concluſi- Judged a- 
on, when it came to the final Vote,  fifty-two voted, for the Patent, and fifty- Bainſt him. 


three ſeven againſt it. The Queen and the Miniſters ſeemed to be much concerned at 


added 1 this, and the Scotch were 2 at it: They met together, and ſigued a Repre- 


Inſor⸗ ſentation to the Queen, complaining of it as a Breach of the Union, and a Mark 
| of Piſgrace put on the whole Peers of Scotland, adding ſolemn Promiſes of main- 
h ha taining her Frerogative, either in an united or ſeparated State. This made the 
, and Miaiſters reſolve on another Method to let the Peers, and indeed the whole 
tion: World ſee, chat they would have that Houſe kept in a conſtant dopendance on 
their the Court, by creating ſuch a number of Peers at once, as ſhould giv them an 
m, w unqueſtionabſe Majority. On the twenty-ſecond of December the Bill for four 
1 they WY Shillings.in-the Pound was ready for the Royal Aſſent; yet the Houſe of Com- 
Mu- . — to the fourteenth of January, which was a long Receſs in ſo 
ht es Linse. 0 n 

8 pi A Motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, by the Duke of Devonſbire, for 


Cambridge, t 
wht meet eh no oppoſition. The Earl of Nottingham moved next, that before 
their Receſs, they ſhould make an Addreſs to the Queen, deſiring her to order 
her Plenipotentiaries to concert, with the Miniſters of the Allies, the Grounds 
Ian. upon which they were to proceed in their Treaties, and to agree on a mutual 

Pre- Guaranty to ſecure them to us, as well as to all Europe, and in particular to ſe- 


. 


leſs, for it was already ordered: And the 


King- cure the Proteſtant Succeſſion to — * All the oppoſition that the Court 


ran made to this as, to ſhew it was nee 


The Lords 


leave to 1 a Bill, to give the Prince Electoral of Hanover, as Duke of Addreſs that 
Precedence of all Peers; this was granted, and ſo. was like to our Allies 


might be 
carried along 
with us in 
the Treaty. 


LS 


tha Lord Treaſurer faid, the Lords might, in order to their ſatisfaction, ſend to ex- 


e Amine their Inſtructions. To this it was anſwered, that the offering ſuch an Ad- 
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dreſs would fortify the Plenipotentiaries, in executing their Inſtructions. The 
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ed, that theſe Words might be put in the Addreſs, if the Que ; 4 
D not ordered it; 0, this being agreed to, the thing paſſed; and the Lords ad; 
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S adjourn, 


ed ro the ſecond of Fanmary, Int 
Diſcoveries But a new Scene was ready dats x in the Houſe of Commons; the Com. 1 
of Bribery miffioners for examining the Publick Accounts made ſome Diſcoveries, u leſt 


pretended. which they intendeded to proceed, at their next Meeting. "Walpole, who 
deen Secretary of War, and who had appeared with great Firmneſs in the defeng 
of the late Miniſtry, was firſt aimed at; a Bill had been remitted to him of 
og by thoſe who had contracted to forage the Troops, that lay in Scotland; thy 


made way to a Matter of more Importance! A Few, concerned in the Contr 4 

for furniſhing Bread to the Army in Havders, made a Preſent yearly to the Dh wa 

of Marlborough of between 5 and 60007: The General of the States had the lit: Sc 

Preſent, as a Perquiſite to ſupport his Dignity, and to enable him to procure k. En 

telligence: The Queen ordered 10000 J. a- year more to the Duke of Marlbor, ple 

for the ſame Service: The late King had alſo agreed, that Two and a half 2 on 

Cent. ſhould be deducted out of the Pay of the foreign Troops, which amounte (vit 

to 150067. This the Queen had by a Warrant appointed the Duke of Mar. but 

rough to receive, on the fame accounts d eee ſcar 

The Duke of e heard his Enemies had diſcovered the Preſent made him by the Few, whik to 

of Marlbo- he was beyond Sea; ſo he wrote to them, and owned the whole matter to bett not 

rough aimed and added, that he had applied theſe Sums to the procuring good Intelligence, y ſped 

i which, next to the Bleſſing of God and the Bravery of the Troops, their conſur | boro 

4 Succeſſes were chiefly owing This did not ſatisfy the Commiſſioners ; but, tio but 

"no Complaints were brought from the Army, of their not being conſtantly ſup muc 

pflied with good Bread, yet they ſaw here was Matter to raiſe @ Clamour, whig * 

they chiefly aimed at; fo this was reported to the Houſe of Commons befor to t 

r e e e ee e ee Abs ther 

He is tuned A few Days aſter this, the Queen wrote him a Letter, complaining of the ii well 
=” — his Treatment ile received from him, and diſcharged him of all his Imployment 


ments, This was thought very extraordinary, after ſuch long and eminent Services 

ſach Accidents, when they 1 ſhew the Inſtability of all human thing; 

this was indeed ſo little expected, that thoſe who looked for Precedents, could 

| find none ſince the Diſgrace of Beliſarius in Fuftinian's time: The only thin 

Pretended to excuſe it was, his being conſidered as the Head of choſe, who op- 
peoſed the Peace, on which the Court ſeemed to ſet their Hearts. 

Twelve ner But they, finding the — of the Houſe of Lords could not be brought 

Peers made. to fayour their Deſigns, reſolved to make an Experiment, that none of our Pils- 

ces had ventured on in former Times: A Reſolution was taken up very ſudder- 

ly of making twelve Peers all at once; three of theſe were called vip by 'rit, being 

eldeſt Sons of Peers; and nine more were created by Patent. Sir Milas bann 

to whom it Was offered, refuſed it: He thought it looked like the ſerving a Tun; 

and that, whereas Peers were wont to be made for Services they had done, he 

would be made for Services to be done by him; ſo he excuſed himſelf, and the F- 

vourite's Husband, Mr. Mafſam, was put in his Room. And whereas former 

Fefferies had the Vanity to be made a Peer, while he was Chief Juſtice, which hu 

not been practiſed for fome Ages; yet the Precedent ſet by him was followed, 

Trevor, Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, was now advanced to be a Peer. Thi 

wou looked upon as an undoubted Part of the Prerogative; ſo there was n 

ground in Law to oppoſe the agony the new Lords into the Houſe : Not 


Nas it poffible to raiſe, in the ancient Peers, a ſenſe of the Indig — that vn 
nao put upon their Houſe; ſince the Court did by this openly declare, thit 
they were to be kept in abſolute Submiſſion and Obedience. ' 

A +. a v i 8 | Yo; + Den eg; yy "* 


1712 When the ſecond of January came, they were all introduced into the Hout 
of Lords 1 oppoſition ; and when that was over, the Lord Keeper 
The Queens delivered a Meſſage from the Queen, commanding them to adjourn forthwith to 
e the fourteenth ; for by that time her Majeſty would lay Matters of great Impor- 
adjourn, dif- tance before the two Houſes, Upon this a great Debate aroſe; it was ſaid, thit 
puted, but tlie Queen could not ſend'a Meſſage to any one Houſe to adjourn, when the like 

| obeyed, Meſſage was not ſent to both Houſes : the Pleaſure of the Prince, e 
ns | 27171 diſſolvin 
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ing proroguing, or ordering the Adjourtiment-of Parliaments, was al- 
— 7 to both Houſes; but never to any one Houſe, without the ſame WYW 


Intimation,was made, at the ſame time, to the other. The conſequence of this, 
allowed, might be the ordering one Houſe to adjourn, while the other was 


eſt to ſit ſtill ; and this might end in a total disjoynting of the Conſtitution: 


The Vote was carried for adjourning, by the weight of the twelve new Peers. 
Ir is true; the Odds in the Books is thirteen; but that was, becauſe one of the 


Peers, who had a Proxy, without reflecting on it, went away when the Proxies 


were called for. 


At this time Prince Eugene was ſent by the Emperor to England, to try if it Prince Eageno 


came to 


England. 


was: poſſible' to engage our Court, to go on with the War; offering a new 
Scheme, by which he took a much larger ſhare of it on himſelf, than the late 
Emperor would bear. That Prince's Character was ſo juſtly high, that all Peo- 
ple lor ſome Weeks preſſed about the Places, where he was to be ſeen; to look 
aith him ; his Character is ſo univerſally known, that Iwill ſay nothing of him, 
but from What appeared to my ſelf. He has a moſt unaffected Modefty, and does 


ſcarcely bear the Acknowledgments, that all the World pay him: He deſcends 
to an eaſy Equality with thoſe, with whom he converſes; and ſeems to aſſume 


nothing to himſelf, while he reaſons, with others: He was treated with great Re- 
ſpect by both Parties; but he put a diſtinguiſhed Reſpect on the Duke of Mari- 


| 2 with whom he paſſed moſt of his Time. The Queen uſed him civilly, 


but not with the -DiſtinCtion, that was due to his high Merit: Nor did he gain 
much ground with the Miniſters. ar Ts; OOTY | | | | 


When the fourteenth of January came, the Houſes were ordered to adjourn A Meſſage 
een told to both Hou- 


ſes. 


to the eighteenth, and then a Meflage was ſent to both Houſes ; the Qu 
them, the Congreſs was opened, and that ſhe would ſet a day for ending it, as 


vell as ſhe had done for 8 She had ordered her Plenipotentiaries, to 


ce with the Miniſters of her Allies, according to all her Treaties with them; 
to obtain reaſonable ſatisfaction to their Demands; in particular concerning Spain 


and the Heft-Indies'; by which, the falſe Reports of ill-deſigning Men, who, for 
evil ends, had reported that a ſeparate Peace was treated, would appear, for 
there was never the leaſt Colour given for this. She alſo promiſed, that the Ar- 


ticles of the Treaty ſhould be laid before the Houſes, before any thing ſhould 
be concluded. Upon this, the Houſe of Lords agreed to an Addreſs, thanking 


| her Majeſty, for communicating this to them, and for the Promiſes ſhe had made 


them, repeating the Words in which they were made: ic was moved to add the 
Words, Conform to her Alliance; but it was ſaid, the Queen aſſured them of that, 
ſo the repeating theſe Words ſeemed to intimate a Diſtruſt; and that was not 
carried. But, becauſe there ſeemed to be an Ambiguity in the mention made of 
Hain and the Meſi-Iudies, the Houſe expreſſed, in what ſenſe they underſtood 
them, by re of theſe Words, Which were of the greateſt importance to the Safety 

me 


and Commerce of theſs Nations. | The Commons made an Addreſs to the 
purpoſe, in which they only named Spain and the Mei- Indies. 


| The Lord Treaſurer prevented the Duke of Devonſhire, who had prepared a A Bill giving 
Bill for giving Precedence to the Duke of Cambridge; for he offered a Bill, gi- Precedence 


to the Houſe 
of Hannover, 


ving Precedence to the whole Electoral Family, as the Children and Nephews 
of the Crown; and it was intimated, that Bills relating to Honours and Prece- 
dence ought to come from the Crown: The Duke of Devonſbire would make no 
diſpute on this head; if the thing paſſed, he acquieſced in the manner of paſſing 
it, only he thought it lay within ee of the Houſe. On this occaſion, 
the Court ſeemed, even to an Affectation, to ſhe a particular Zeal in promo- 
ting this Bill: For it paſſed thro' both Houſes in two Days, it being read thrice 
in a Day, in them both. For all this haſte, the Court did not ſeem to deſign any 
ſuch Bill, till it was propoſed by others, out of whoſe hands they thought fit 
to take it. There were two other Articles, in the Queen's Meſſage ; by the one, 


the deſired their Advice and Aſſiſtance, to quiet the Uneaſineſs, that the Peers 


of Scotland were under, by the Judgment lately given: By the other, the com- 
plained of the Licence of the Preſs, and deſired ſome Reſtraint might be put up- 
on it. The Lords entred upon the Conſideration of that part of the Queen's 

Vor. II. ; |  Vunu Meſlage, 


him; 1 had the honour to be admitted at ſeveral times, to much diſcourſe 


354 


e ee re led ro-the Peers of Sinlapd3/and ir feet ap almott jy 


—-- , cerning; the Articles of the Union, whichiof them were fundamental and not g, 


Debates con · made in the Right of the Peers of Scmiand, unleſs they conſented to it. 


\rotch een in eaſe they ſhould conſent to it ; or whether the firſt Riſe to any ſuch Alterati 


aof «x the Contract. Both the Perſons that remitted the Money, and he who reccin 


The Cenſure 
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Week. The Court we pun that an Expedient might be found, that the p 
of Scotland ſhould not fit among them by Election, but by Deſcent, in * 
reſt of the Peers of that Nation ſhould conſent to it:: A Debate tollowed om 


terable ; it was ſaid,” that by the Union no yore Right could be taken ay 
but by the Conſent. of the Perſons concerned; therefore no Alteration could þþ 


. * : I 
cerning the afterwards debated, whether an Alteration might be made with this co — 


Nabe, ought not to be 22 by a previous Deſire. This was not ſo ſubje to an i 
| Management; the Court ſtudied to have a ſubſequent Conſent received as fu. 
cient ; but a previous Deſire was inſiſted on, as viſibly fairer and juſter. 
e nb; The Houſe of Commons, after the-Recels, entred on the Obſervations of th 
poo "ry _ "Commiſſioners for taking the Publick Accounts; and began wich Malpole, whe 
Deal. they reſolvedito put out of the way of diſturbing them iu the Houſe. The th 
| laid to his charge ſtood thus; after he, as Secretary of War, had contracted vit 
ſome for Forrage to the Horſe, that lay in. Svotland; he, finding that the tw 
Perſons ho contracted for it made ſome gain by it, named a Friend of his on 
as a third Perſon, that he might have a ſhare in the Gain; but the other two h 
no mind to det him in, to no the Seeret of their Management; ſo they oſſem 
him 5004, for his Share; e ee it, and the Money was remitted. By 
they, not knowing his Addreſs, directed their Bill to VWapole, Who endorſed it 
| and the Perſon concerned received the Money; this was found out, and ahi 
was charged with it as a Bribe, that he had taken for his on uſe, for makin 


it were examined, and affirmed that Malpule was neither directly nor indireſi 
concerned in the Matter; but the Houſe inſiſted upon his having endorſed th 
Bill, and not only voted this a Corruption, but ſent him to the Tower, and tu 
% ů m Gent ned eee 

The next Attack was on the Duke of Marlborough The Money received fron 
put on the the Jem, was ſaid to be a Fraud; and that, deducted out of the Pay of the Fe 
uke of - reign Troops, was ſaid to be Publick Money, and to be accounted for: The Debit 
Marlborovgh. held long; it appeared, that during the former War, King William had 50000 
a year for Contingencies; it as often reckoned to have coſt much more. Th 
Contingency was that Service, which could be brought to no certain head, al 
was chiefly for procuring Intelligence z the Duke of Mariborougb had oil 
- 70000). for the Contingencies; that and all the other Items joined together,: 
mounted but to 30000 /. a Sum much inferior to what had been formerly give; 
and yet, with this moderate Expence, he had procured ſo good Intclligenc, 
that he was never e and no Party he ſent out was ever intercepted u 
cut off. By means of this Intelligence, all his Deſigns were ſo well concertcd, 
that he ſucceeded in every one of them, and by many Inſtances, the exactneſs d 
his Intelligence was fully demonſtrated. It was proved, both by Witneſſes, ul 
by formal Atteſtations from Holland, that ever ſince the Lear 1672, the Jeu 
had made the like Preſent: to the General of the States Army; and it was under 
Rood as a e 06s belonging to that Command: No Bargain was made vii 
the Jets for the Engliſh Troops, that made by the States being applied to then; 
ſo that it appeared, that the making ſuch a Preſent to the General was cuſtoms 
ry; but that was denied: And they voted, the taking that Preſent to be illegi⸗ 
and, tho' he had the Queen's Warrant to receive 2— in the Pound, d 
Two and a half per Cent. deducted from the Pay of the foreign Troops, yet thi 

was voted to be unwarrantable, and that it ought to be accounted for. ! 
Court eſpouſed this with ſuch Zeal, and paid ſo well for it, that it was carridl 
by a great . Upon this, many virulent Writers (whether ſet on to i. 

or officiouſly ſtudying to merit by it, did not appear) threw out, in many d 
Many Libels matory Libels, a great deal of their Malice againſt the Duke of Mariborougb 
againſt him. They compared him to Catiline, to Craſſus, * Ant bony; and ſtudied to 
preſent him as a Robber of the Nation, and as a publick Enemy. This gave ® 
ignation to all, who had a ſenſe of Gratitude, or a regard to Juſtice ; in on 
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thoſe ſeurrilous Papers, wrote on deſign to ralſe the Rabble againſt hit, one 1913 
ce Periods began thus, Hie was perhaps once fortunate. I took N let WA 
prince Eugene ſee the Spite of theſe Writers, and mentioned this. Paſſage; upon 

hich he made this pleaſant Reflection, That it was the greateſt Commendation 
could be given him, ſince he was ra ſucceſsful ; ſo this implied, that in one 


! wy agile loftance he might be fortunate, but that all his other Succeſſes were owing 
ould i o his Conduct © I upon that ſaid, that ſingle Inſtance muſt be then his cſaping 
It wy out of the hands of the Party, that tobk him, when he was failing down the 
iticg ige in the Boat. But their IIl-will reſted not in Defamation z the Queen was 


Iprevailed on to ſend an Order to the 1 to proſecute him for — 
the: 150004. that was deducted yearly out of the Pay of the F oreign Troops, 

which ” had received by her own Warrant: But hat this will end in, muſt be 

%% ͤ T VVV Foe 

The Duke of d was declared General, and had the firſt Regiment of | 
Guards; and the Earl of Rivers was made Maſter of the Ordnance, in his room. | 
Secret Enquiries were made, in order to the laying more Load on the Duke | In 
of Marlborough, and to ſec whether Poſts in the Army, or in the Guards were | i 
fold by him ʒ but nothing could be found: He had ſuffered a Practice to go on, His Inno- "ts 
chat had been begun in the late King's a of letting Officers ſell their Com; cence ap- | 


o h ifons 3- but he had never taken any part of the Price to himſelf: Few thought Peated evi- 

olfem that he dad been ſo clear in that . for it was the only thing, in "which my 

„or his Enemies were confident, that ſome Diſcoveries would have been made | 
ſedi, to his prejudice ; ſo that the Endeavours uſed, to ſearch into thoſe Matters, | | * 
Jah oroducing nothing, raiſed the Reputation of his incorrupt Adminiſtration; more | 
nakin chan all his Well-wiſhers could have E e Thus happy does ſometimes the fl 
cc alice of an Enemy prove! In this whole Tranſaction we ſaw a new Scene of 

Ir WWlngrztitude, ated in a moſt imprudent manner; when the Man, to whom the 

d th Nation owed more, than it had ever done in any Age to any Subject, or perhaps 

nd er to any Perſon whatſocvcr, was for ſome Months purſued with ſo much Malice: 


He bore it with Silence and Patience, with an Exteriour that ſeemed always 

calm and cheerful; and, tho” he prepared a full Vindication of himſelf, yet he 

delayed publiſhin it, till the Nation ſhould return to its Senſes, and be capable 

of examining theſe Matters, in a more impartial manner. rn Rac) aro 

The Scotch: Lords, ſeeing no Redrefs to their Complaint, ſeemed reſolved to The Scoc-c b 


0000 
Ir come no more to ſit in the Houſe of Peers; but the Court was ſenſible, that their Lords put in 
strength in that Houſe conſiſted chiefly in them, and in the new Peers: So Pains Sd Hopes. 
au were taken, and ſecret forcible Arguments were uſed to them, which proved fo 
er, e eſfectual, that after a few Days Abſence, they came back, and continued, durin 
wen tbe Seſſion, to fir in the Houſe. They gave it out, that an Expedient woul 
ug be found, that would be to the Satisfaction of the Peers of Scotland + But, nothing 
ede of that appearing, it was concluded, that the Satisfaction was private, and per- 
teh ſonal. The great Arrear, into which all the regular Payments, both of the 
b Houſhold and of Salaries and Penſions was left to run, made it to be generally 


believed, that the Income for the Civil Liſt, tho' it exceeded the Eſtabliſiment 
very far, was applied to other Payments, which the Miniſters durſt not own. 


Aud, tho' ſecret Practice on Members had been of a great while: too common, 
wit vet it was believed, that it was at this time managed, with an extraordinary 
om 


Thoſe, who were ſuſpected to have very bad Deſigns, applied themſelves with 

t Induſtry to drive on ſuch Bills, as they hoped 5 give the Presbyterians 
h a in Scotland ſuch Alarms, as might diſpoſe them to remonſtrate, that the Union 

tu was broken. They paſſed not all at once; but I ſhall lay them together, be- 
Te cauſc one and the ſame Deſign was purſued in them all. 5511 
ried A Toleration was propoſed for the Epiſcopal Clergy, who would uſe A Toleration 
0 11, che Liturgy of the Church of England ; this: ſeemed fo reaſonable, that no to the ECU, 
je Oppoſition was made to it; one Clauſe put in it, occaſioned great Complaints; _ -” 
$0 the Magiſtrates, who by the Laws were obliged to execute the Sentences of the FIR 
Ie Judicatorice of their Kirk, were by this Act required, to execute none of them. 

t was reaſonable to require them to execute no, Sentences, that might be paſſed 

og on any, for doing what was tolerated by this Act; but the carrying this to a ge- 
0 Vor. II. Uuuu 2 neral 
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Deſigns to byterian Miniſters to take it; fince it ſeemed. reaſonable; thut thoſe of the le 
provoke the Eſtabliſhiment ſhould be required to take that, which was now to be impoſed 4 
AY | Words in the Oath of Abjuration, to which the Presbyterians excepted. Tn hy 
| Act of Succeſſion, —— the Conditions on which the Sueceſſor was to be * 
ceived, was, his being of the Communion of the Church of England; and by the 
Oath of Abjuration, the Succeſſion was ſworn to, as limited by that AQ: T1, 
Word Limitation imported only the Entail of the Crown ; but it was ſuggeſted 
that the Particle As, related to all the Conditions in that Act. This was fprey 
among ſo many of that Perſuaſion, that it was believed a great Party among 
them, would refuſe to take it: So a ſmall Alteration was made by the Hout of 
Lords of theſe Words, At was limited, into Words of the fame ſenſe, hid 
wuas limited; but thoſe, who intended to:excuſe the Epiſcopal Party, who they 
kknne were in the Pretender s Intereſts, from taking the Oath, were for keepi 

in thoſe Words, Which the Prebyrerians ſerupled. The Commons according 
diſagreed to the Amendment made by the Lords; and they receding from it, thei 
Bill-paſs'd, as ĩt had been ſent up from the Commons. Another Act paſſed fy 
diſcontinuing the Courts of Judicature, during ſome: = ang Chriftmas, thoug 
the obſerving of Holidays was contrary to their Principles: This was intended 
Patronages Ader that, an Act was brought in, for the reſtoring of Patronages; thek 
reſtored. had been taken away by an Act in King William's Reign; it was ſet up by the 
Presbyterians, from their firſt Beginning, as a Principle, that Pariſhes had, fron 
Warrants in'Scripture, a Right to chuſe their Miniſters ; ſo that they had il 
ways look'd on t — of Patronage, as an Invaſion made on that : it wy 
therefore urged, that ſince, by the Act of Union, Presbytery, with all its Right 
and Privileges, was inalterably ſecured, and ſince their Kirk-Seſſion was a Bran 
of their Conſtitution, the taking from them the Right of chuſing their Miniſter 
was contrary to that Act: Yet the Bill paſſed thro” both Houſes, a ſmall oppo- 
ſition being only made in either. By theſe Steps the Presbyterians were alarmed, 
_ when they ſaw the Succeſs of every Motion that was made, on deſign to weaken 
_ and undermine their Eftabliſhment. ee 1 1eo 13 
The Barrier Another Matter, of a more publick nature, was at this time ſet on foot; both 
Treaty. Houſes of Parliament had, in the Year 1709, agreed in an Addreſs to the Queen, 
that the Proteſtant Succeſſion might be ſecured by a Guaranty, in the Treaty d 
Peace; and this was ſettled at the Hague, to be one of the Preliminaries : But 
when an cad was put to the Conferences at Gertruydenberg, the Lord Townſbni 
was ordered to ſet on a Treaty with the States to that effect. They entertaind 
it readily ; but at the ſame time they propoſed, that Englaud ſhould enter into 
Guaranty with them, to maintain their Barrier; which conſiſted of ſome Pla 
they were to garriſon, the Sovereignty of which was ſtill in the Crown of Spain; 
and of other Places, which had not — to that Crown, at the Death d 
King Charles the Second, but had been taken in the Progreſs of the War : for 
— heir Agreements with us, they bore the Charge of the Sieges, and fo th 
Places taken were to belong to them: "Theſe were chiefly Liſſe, Tournay, Meni 
and Doway ; and were to be kept ſtill by them. But as for thoſe Places, which, 
from the time of the Treaty with the Pyrenees, belonged to the Spaniards ; the) 
had been ſo ill looked after, by the Spaniſh Governors of Flanders, who wen 
more ſet on enriching themſelves, and keeping a magnificent Court at Bruſſel, 
than on preſerving the Country; that neither were the Fortifications kept i 
due Repair, nor the Magazines furniſhed, nor the Soldiers paid: So that wher 
ſoever a War broke out, the French made themſelves very caſily Maſters of r 
cesſo ill kept. The States had therefore propoſed, during this War, that tit 
Frm: y of thoſe Places ſhould continue ſtill to. belong to the Crown o 

but 


Spain ; they ſhould keep Garriſons in the ſtrongeſt and the moſt expoſcs 
5 | 1 


. 


chat lay on the Is and the Shui; and for the maintaining 


on il his, they 90“. a- yea. 

ane ee eee | 
ath of be hands of. the Spamiards -- They alſo asked a free Paſſage for all the Stores, 
Vath, that theythould fend: to thoſe Places. This ſeemed to be fo reaſonable; that 
'be carctully maintained, the Miniſtry were ready to hearken to it: 
ſed a It was objected, that in caſe of a War berween Eng and and the Hater, the Trade 
- were BN otte Frovinces. would be wholly in the hands of the Dateb; but this had 


© leg tier hould 


In t been fereled in the great Truce, which, by the Mediation of Frauce and England, 


be w. e between che Spaniards and the States: There was a proviſional Order 
bye cherin made, for the Freedom of Trade in thoſe Provinces ; and that was turn- 


- Th BW te @ nal one, by the Peace of Munſter. King Cbarles of Spain had a- 
Felt 5 A main | of the: Barrier ; ſome Fees on the Scheld were not neceſſary. 
pre dr a Frontier, but the States inſiſted on them, as neceſſary to maintain a Com- 
amo e munication with the Frontier; the King of Pruſſia excepted likewiſe to ſome 
uſe q places in the A Guelder. The Lord Townſbend thought, that theſe were 
Whit ſuch inconſiderable Objections, that tho his Inſtructions did not come up to eve- 


ry. Particular, yet he ligned the Treaty, known by the Name of the Barrier 


ping BN e By it the States bound themſelves to maintain the Queen's Title to her, 
ding Dominions and the Proteſtant Succeſſion, with their whole Force; and England 
it we a reciprocally bound to aſſiſt them in maintaining this Barrier. 
cd fo The mercenary Writers, that were hired to defend the Peace, then projected It was com- 
houh Wi with France, attacked this Treaty with great Virulence, and by Arguments that Plained of 
ende gave quit Suſpicions of black Deſigns: They ſaid, it was a Diſgrace ta this Na- 


tion, to engage any other State to ſecure. the Succeſſion among us, which — 


thee ve might ſec: cauſe to alter: Whereas by this Treaty, the States had an Aut hori * 
tr given them, to inter poſe in our Counſels. It was alſo ſaid, that if the States: 
fron were put in poſſeſſion of all thoſe ſtrong Towns, they might ſhut us out from 
ad , any ſhare of Trade in them, and might erect our Manufactures in Provinces, very 


capable of them: But it was anſwered, that this could not be done, as long as 


Ligen g this Treaty continued in force, unleſs the Sovereign of the Country ſhould Join 
rand WW with them againſt us. Some objected to the Settlement made at Munter, as a 
niſten I Tranſaction when we were in ſuch Confuſion at home, that we had no Miniſter 
oppo· Wl chere; hut that Treaty had only rendred the Truce, and the proviſional Settle- 
rmed, ment made before, by the Mediation of England, perpetual; and we had ſince 
rcaken WW acquieſced in that Settlement for above Sixty Tears. By examining into the 
Particulars of the Treaty it appeared, that in ſome inconſiderable Matters the 
boch Lord Townſhend had gone beyond the Letter of his Inſtructions, in which he had 
Queen, BW fo fully ſatisfied the Miniſtry, that tho upon his firit ſigning it, ſome Excepti- 
Ty ons had been taken, yet theſe were paſſed over, and the Treaty was ratified in 
(bend But the preſent Miniſtry had other Views : They 8 to ſet the Queen at 
tainal I liberty from her Engagements by theſe Alliances, and to engage. her from 'T rea- 
into WW tics. The Houſe 25 ommons went now very haſtily into ſeveral Reſolutions, 
Places WW that were very injurious to the States : They pretended, they had failed in the 
pain; performance of all Agreements, with relation to the Service, both at Sea and 
ath d Land;; and as to the Troops, that were to have been furniſhed in Portugal and 
for, WW Savoy, as well as the Subſidies due to thoſe: Princes. They fell next on the Bar- 


foreign Aſſiſtance to maintain it. In the Debate, it was inſiſted on, that it could 
bg maintained ſafely no other way; it was not to be doubted, but the King of 
France would aſſiſt the Pretender; England was not inclined to 1 's p a Stand- 
ing Army, in time of Peace, to reſiſt him: So that we could not be ſo ſafe any 
_ way, as by having the States engaged, to ſend over their Army, if it ſhould 
be oh . But Reaſon is a feeble ng, to bear down Reſolutions already 
taken; ſo the Houſe of Commons voted the Treaty diſhonourable, and injuri- 
ous to 1 A ; and that the Lord Townſhend had gone beyond his Inſtructions 
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4 than ever they had been, while they were in 


kene ie kee en of ecken as well. as of the States, required that this Fron- 


was g "p43 Ky ; And con- 
rier Treaty; they gave it out, that the old Miniſtry deſigned to bring over an demned 
Army —.— Holland, whenſoever they ſhould, for other ends, pretend that the _ Houſer of 
Proteſtant Succeſſion was in danger; and it was ſaid, there was no need of any Lords. 
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Land that he and al, he hed adviſed ad "Farificd chat Trey, 
weis pa ck Enemies to the Kin dom: Theſe e We by's on f, 
®' Majority Banck were looked on as range Prelades to a Nac . When the $a 
TR what Exceptions were taken to the Barrier Treaty,” they rote A 95 p; 
al Letter to the Queen, in which they offered? tb ckplaig or mollify 
Part of it, that as wrong underſtood; Hut the N 1 Houſe of 
mons got Alt: their Votes to be digeſted, into 0 well-compoted” inflaming 15 
Yes ſentation; which was laid before the een; it all 822 Allies, but Rag ft pur. 
5 1 che States, were charged for having 25 in Farticulats, os: 
Y dc their Engagements ? They alſo laid before the Queen che Votes they Had mi mad 
with relation to the Barrier Treaty; and that N might 3 85 a 10 Sum, thy 
would make 4 deep Im; 15 "the —. 41 to een i 
things implicitly fr m them) they ſaid ed, the War, © 
„„ Millions, beyond what ey gr 76 have Pad; all wic 
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wig 


The States The States, in anſwer co "all" this, drew up à large Memorial, in which every 
da them- particular in the Re preſentation was 9 — an fully: anſwered : They frn 
: it over to theit Easy, who 4 2rrgcp it to the Queen; but ho notice was tut 
of it; the End was 4 ready ie ryed; and the entring into a Diſcuſſion about it 
cbuld have no other effect, but to confound thoſe who drew it. The two fi 
Heads of the Fates Memorial, that related to the Service at Sea and in Fanden 

were printed here, and contained a full Anſwer to all chat was charged on th. 
a to thoſe Matters; to the ample Conviction of all, who examined the Particy 

"OT e - The Hobſc'of Commons ſaw the effect this was like to have "fo th 
voted 1 4 falſe, malicious, ſcandalous, and 1 injurious Paper, and thar the prin 
oe was a Breach of Privilege: And to ſtop the printing the other Heads þthey 
* Printer in priſon; this was a Confutation, to which no Reply could k 
yet lit emed to be a Confeſſion, that their Repreſentation could not h 
in, when the Anſwer to it was 185 care full q Aiflea: TF 5 Houſe of Con- 
mons es to repeal. 5 Naturalization A m wh hich th ey" met with 90 
6 ion AND 0 701 1D 13 EF 3 #1 : 
The Self.de- 11 He Fog Bill Was broiy ht gare the Houſe of Bat u oY as wa 
nying Bill fog aſſed cafily there: the Scandal of Corrup ed was now higher tha 
* en believed Men Vers not only brided for awhile Seffion, but hu 
* Bribes ſor Patticular Votes. The twelve new Perg being brought i into the 
Houle of Eords, had irritatetl ſo many khere, that for two Days, by all th 
Judgments that could be made of the Houſe, che Bill was: ety to habe t 

that Houſe": But upon fome/prevailing Argmeats, ſecretl dextrouſly 
plied-to'l ſome Lords, an Alteration was made in it, by which" It was loſt: Bu 
whereas the Bill, as it ſtood, was to take place ales! the Determination of th 
. Parlnmcnt, this Was altered, ſo as that it ſhould take Place aſter the 
emiſe Rs, e Queen ; ſo it was no more thought on. 
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The Hsuſe of Commons yoted two Millions to be raiſed by a Lottery; b 
which à Fe unh we was ercated that might pay both Principal and Inteteſt in tu 
two Veurz. eee 
| The Treaty M dert to Utrecht, where the Treaty 12 opened: Thi; Empetor and th 
þ - * mpire ſen their Minifters'very late and unwillingly thither ; but they ſubmit 
[ Ta to the Neeeſlity of their- A Rirs; yet with this Condition, that the Freud 
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24 Prop oſals (tor ſo the Propoſitions that were formerly called Preliminaries, cae 


| to * named) ſhould be no ground to proceed on; and that a ne Treaty hou 

Ja ts be entred on, without any regard to them. It was alſo agreed, to fave the lc 
el time in ſettling the Ceremonial, that the Plenipotentiaries ſhould affume w 
| Charaer of Dignity, till all matters were 1 and made ready for % 
Ing. The firſt of January was the Day named for openitig the 885 0 

chey waited ſome time for the Allies: In the beginning of ” February O. 

French miade their Propoſals in a very high ftrain, 

The Penh They promiſed, that at the ſignin ry bi the L reat y they 1 own the 9 

Propoſals. and rhe cceſfion to the Chow” as ſhe ſhould 3 Wi and the' 3 
Were to remain with King Philip; the Dominions i in {raly, with the IIlande, e. 
8 "1, were to go to the Emperor, and the . b Netherland to the Eto 


re, Wil tor e See be Trade wasi to be regulated, as it was before the War; 1712 
— — Natter in nu were to be reſtored to Expland, with the freedom of Fiſhe- N | 
$a; enn Newfotrndland;; but Placentia was to remain with the French Dunkirk was 

10 . altered te De demoliſhed 3 but Le and:Tewrnay were to be given for it: The 

ff wy (rates were” do have their Demands forcthe Barrier; and the Frontier between 

Un. Fraue, the Empire, and Italy, was to be the ſame, that it was before the War; 

ire, Bil by which Landau, Feneftrells,' and Exiles," were to be reſtored to France. Theſe 

t pu. Deine were as extravagant,” us any that France could have trade, in the moſt 

nitar tus State of their Affairs: This filled the Allies with Indignation, and 

mg _— they had of a feoret: Underſtanding, between the Courts 

ve But A great ge appened d in the Affairs of France; at this very time, that The Death 
ar, F their Pleni 1 were maleing theſe Domands at Utrecht ly TE Daupbines of the two 
whic BR was taken denly ill of a Sugfeit, as it was glven out; And died in three days; Pain,. : 


and within three or four days after chat; the Dauphin himſelf died; and in a few *. 
iter him is weldeſt Son About five o tix Years old, died likewiſe ; and his 


n WY cond/Sor [thew about ther Year old, ub chought to be. in a dying condition : 
ta . Theſe Denths voming foqaick one aftenꝝ another, ſtruek that Court: The King 
out z; himſelf mas attr Home daes int bug he oon recovered. Such repeated Strokes 
0 nete bd with amazement: Poiſon was ſuſpected, as is uſual upon all ſuch 
nm occaſions; and the Duke of Or/eavs was generally charged with it: He was be- 
then lieved:ro: dat much in Chymiſtry, and was an ambitious Prince. While 
rice. be was in Henin ut the head of King ©biip's Army, he formed a Project to ſet 
3 th him aſide, and to imakebimſelt King of Spam; in which; as the Lord Towirſhend 
Prints told me, he went ſo far, that he try deo engage Mr. Stun bop⸗ to preſs the 
„te Gusen and che Core to aſfiſt bim, Promifing to break with Nranot, and to mar- 
ad King Gburiers Dowuger. This came to be diſcovered; He was upon that 
ot k called dut of Spain; and it was thought, that the only thing that ſaved him, was 
Con. che King's Kin to his Natural Daughter; whom he had married. The King 
thy cor oni paſt it over 3 but ſoon! after, he obliged the Duke of Berry to marry his 


Daughter: ſuch care had that old King taken, to corrupt the Blood of France, 


5 * * 2 pu - 7 | , | 
; wy A vith-theo-mixcure of his ſpurious Iſſue. King Philip was not at all pleaſed with _ 
t tha che Alliance j but wrote to his elder Brother, expoſtulating for his not oppoſ- 
ty WY ing tne Marriage more vigorouſſy; with which he profeft himſelf ſo diſpleaſed, 
o the chat he could not be bought to congratulate upon it. This Letter was ſent 
te from Madrid" to Paris; hut was intefcepted, and ſent to Barcelona, and from 
a1 Wi thence to the Hague; Dr. Hare told me, he read the original Letter. 
2 The Duke of Burgundy, when he became Dauphin, upon his Father's death, The Charac- 
e ad been let into the underſtanding the Secrets. of ' Government ; and, as was ter of e 
„Fir siven out, he had on many-occaſions expreſſed a deep Senſe of the Miſeries of D, 
r the be People, with great Sentiments of Juſtice: He had like wiſe, in ſome Diſputes 


that Cardinal 4e Moailles had with the Jeſyits, eſpouſed- his Intereſts, and pro- 
tected him. It was alſo believed, that he retained a great Affection to the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, whoſe Fable of Telemachus carried in it the nobleſt Maxims 
poſſible, for the Conduct of a wiſe and good Prince, and ſet forth that Station 
in ſhining Characters, but which were the Reverſe of Lewis the XIVth's whole 
Liſe and Reign. Theſe Things gave the French a juſt Senſe of the Loſs they had 
in his Death; and the Apprehentions of a Minority, after ſuch a Reign, ſtruck 
them with a great Conſternation. | Theſe Deaths, in ſo critical a time, ſeemed to 
prone that all the vaſt Scheme which the King of France had formed, with 

much perfidy and bloodſhed, was in a fair way to be ſoon blaſted. ' But I will 
80 no further in ſo dark a proſpect; rt. | 


» 


to de ſigned: The Lord Treuſurer, to ſoſten this faid, he ſaw a Letter, in - _ 
. which the King of France acknowledged her Queen; this was a Confeſſion that there vet over, 
Juczn vs a private Correſpondence between them; yet the doing it by a Letter was appeared in 
n 0 legal Act. In excuſe! of this it was ſaid, that the late King was not owned both Houſes. 
er y the French, till the Treaty of Ry/wick came to be figned : But there was a 
"1c Mediator in chat Treaty, with whom our Plenipotentiarics only negotiared; where- 
it there was no Mediator at LIrrecht ſo that the Queen was now, without any 
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e 


The "French: Propoſitions raiſed, among the true Engliſh, a juſt Indignation; An Indigna- 
more particulary their putting off the owning the Queen, till the Treaty came tion, when 


7 ion, treatin with a 
ropelitions —_— 


175 


The De- The Allies did offer their Demand 
mands of the Emperor apked. the whole Spaniſh 
, Allis. foundland, and the; damolifim 


U 


of Bene ee 


England and t 
for ſthe Emperor ; ſo the high Fattern for by the 


0977 9111 Ta the: lull imitated by the Allies. Tb. Huch ſet a Day, 


rer; but when the Day came, inſtaad of offering an 


© but that was not done, till 


rei Red, thi 8 a r . 
the $560: 


for the Cam- States, with all poſfible Vigour.: Prince Ry 
paign. a ſruitleſs Negotiation with, our Court, and 
biguous Promiſes; The. ates. gave him the f. 


ene ſtaid 


rr 57 get, put under no reſtraint by: their H 
that no Caſſation ol An | 


been lately Voted Qrimigal. in the 


1s O Trofthe\Reign 


Right to the'Crom, 
eateft Seon; 


dreſs was made to the Queen, cxpreſling/a: juſt Indignation at ſuch a 8 


V The Propeſi by the French were treated here with the 
nor did the Miaiſters pretend to ſay any thing in excuſe for them: And 


was ſent ba 


Ams ſhould be ordered, till all was: ſc: 
Peace. The Duke of Qrmard followed; him in nil, well fatisfied both with hi 
Inſtructions and his Appaintments-; for he had the ſame Allowances, that had 
"Duke of Marlborough. 


* 


in their 


The Preten- | At this time the Pretender: was taken ill of the Small- Pox: IIe 


der's Siſter them; but his Siſter, who/was taken with the ſame; Diſeaſe, died of it: 


J [Lew that knew her, admired as a moſt extraordinary. Perſon in all 


4 


indifferent ly of the Pretender himſelf: I 


uch that a very great Character was. . her, by thoſe who ta 


e 56.08 account of che Conyocation. HH | oo l 
Proceedings There was a Doubt ſuggeſted, hether the Queen's: 


to be ap 
Proceedi 
ſhops did not agree to this; for, upon ſcarching their 


tinue all things, in the State in which they were then, 
very partially, for he did not ſhew him 


not rightly inform 
of former Convocations, and not to begin Matters afreſh 
near finiſhed, By this means they Were at à full ſtop, ſo 


- 


PS 4 > * 
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ny 


* a 


"as 
* 


an a 


py 
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| Licence did fill ſubſil, 
in Convoce- after a Prorogation by.aReyel Write ;, The Attorney-General. gave his Opinion, 
Om that it was ſtill in force; upon which, the Biſhops went on with the Reſolucion, 
in which the former Seſſion; had ended, and ſent back to the Lower Houſe z l. 
Per, /which had been ſent to them from that Hou in the ſormer Seſſion 
ach Amendments, as they. thought proper: But then Atrerb 


L 
ai 
LS — 4 4 * 45 3 * 0 


XR ie reſtor log g New. 

MING States asked their whole Barri 

and. cycry Ally aoked Satisfaction toi all-the other Allies, as well as 
e vi ates 


declared, that they demanded. 


* 
| as to himſelf: 
Saum and the 


Weft-India 
18, Way 


for: offering their At 
Propoſed to enter into verbal Confarence upαõοiaͤthe Demands made 
lides: This had indeed been N in Eteaties, here Mcdiators Atterpoke; 
ae math Faints mere treely agreed to., /The Alle 

alition, and demanded ſpecifick Anſwers 

| of Mays the Treaty went on in a very: 1 
fruitlels Meetings, the, Fravch always ſaying, they had-yet received no 
ders: ſo that the Negotistiog there as at a falt an'. 200 f 
Prepatation: The Preparations or the Campaign e e eee the 
ck, with general and an. 
niſes: Th a ve e ſuprema Command of their 
and aſſured him that, in the Execution of the Project th 


in Writing z fo, il 
anguid manner, 


* + 


I turm next to gir 


| 3 the ſame Rule ws 
plicd to Convocations, in purſuance of his favourite Notion, that th 
ings in Parliament were likewiſc to be obſerved amongſt them. The N. 
Books, they found a Court 
of Precedents to the contrary: And the edule, by which th 


5 e Archbiſhop 
prorogued them, when che Royal Writ was ſent him, did in ex 


preſs Words cor- 
| to their next Meeting 
Feet this did not ſatisfy Attrerbury and his arty ; ſo the Lower Houſe ordered 
him to lay the Matter bor e 1 for his Opinion; he did tht 

5 the Paper ſent down by the Biſhops; b 

. only gave him a very defective Abſtract of it: whereupon the Attorney- Genen 
af gave him ſuch an Apſwer as he defired; by which it was very pleins that he ws 


about it. The Biſhops reſol ved to adhere to the method 


that had been former 
that they could not de- 
51 ib on t ten 


* 


ng, t 
fe. 


in man 
other Or. 


„ N 
. 


, Army, 
at was concerted among 
as: ſettled by a Genen 


| vere of 
ects ; ins 
Iked but 
.o he loſt a great Strength, which fi 
procured to him, ſrom all who ſaw; oriconycrs'd with her. n 


with 
At ; | ury ſtarted « ex 
Notion, That as, in a Seſſion of Parliament, a Prorogat ion put an end to il 
Matters not finiſhed, ſo that they were to begin all ancw 
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:ne thoſe Points, which had been recommended to them by the Queen: But 1712 


y entered. upon new ones; there was then à Bill, in the Houſe of Parliament, LF 


e ilding fifty new Churches, in and about London and Weſtminſter; ſo an Office, 


Lor conſecrating Churches and Church-yards, was prepared: and probably this 


will be all the Fruit, that the Church will reap from this Convocation. 1 
The Cenſure that was paſs d on ¶biſton's Book, in the former Seſſion, had been Cenſure on 

uid before the Queen in que form for her Approbation: But at the opening of Whifor's 
this Seſſion in December, the Biſhops finding that no Return was come from the Bock not 
Throne in that Matter, ſent two of their number, to receive her Majeſty's Plea- 3 
ſure in it; the Archbiſbop being fo ill of the Gout, that he came not. among us 
all that Winter. The Queen had put the Cenſure, that we had ſent her, into 
che hands of ſome of her Miniſters, but could not remember to whom ſhe gave 
it; ſo a nem Extract of it was ſent to her; and ſhe ſaid, the would ſend her 
Pleaſure upon it very ſpeedily: but none came during the Seſſion, ſo all further 
proceedings againſt him were ſtopped, ſince the Queen did not confirm the ſtep, 
that we had made. This was not anacceptable to ſome of us, and to my ſelf in 

icular.z I was gone into my Dioceſs, when that Cenſure was paſſed; and I 
pr ever thought, that the true Intereſt of the Chriſtian Religion was beſt con- 
ſulted, when nice diſputing about Myſteries was laid aſide and forgotten. 1 av) 
| There * at this time an Inclination, in many of the Clergy, to a near- An Incline- 
er Appr towards the Church of Rome; Hicks, an ill-tempered Man, who tion in ſome 
was now. at the Head of the Facobite Party, had in ſeveral Books promoted a otbe _ 
Notion, that there was a Ne Sacrifice made in the 8 and had on ma- . 
ny occaſions. ſtudicd to leſſen our Averſion to Popery : The Supremacy. of the 
ICrown in Ecclcfiaſtical Matters, and the Method in which the Reformation was | 
carried, was openly condemned; one Brett had preached a Sermon, in ſeveral 
of the the Pulpits of London, which he afterwards printed; in which he preſſed 


che neceſſity of Prieſtly Abſolution, in a ſtrain beyond what was pretended to e- 


en in the Church of Rowe He ſaid no Repentance could ſerve without it, and 


Wfirmed,. chat the Prieſt was veſted, with the ſame power of Pardoning, that our 


Saviour himſelf had. A Motion was made in the Lower Houſe of Convocation, 
o.cenſure this; but it was ſo ill ſupported, that it was let fall. Another Con- 
beit was taken up, of the Invalidity of Lay-Baptiſm, on which ſeveral Books 

ue been writ; nor was the el 5 a trifling one, ſince by this Notion, the 
Teachers among the Diſſenters paſſing for Lay-Men, this went to the re-bap- 
izing them and their Congregations. e 

Dodwell gave the Riſe to this Conceit; he was a very learned Man, and led a bodeve le 
ſtrict Lite; he ſeemed to hunt after Paradoxes in all his Writings, and broach- Notions. 


Ed not a few; he thought none could be ſaved, but thoſe who, by the Sacraments, 


ad a federal Right to it; that theſe were the Seals of the Covenant: So that he 
eſt all, who died without the Sacraments, to the uncovenanted Mercies of God; 
nd to this he added, that none had a Right to give the Sacraments, but thoſe 
ho were commiſſioned to it; and theſe were the Apoſtles, and after them Bi- 
hops and. Prieſts ordaincd by them: It followed upon this, that Sacraments admi- 
iſtred/by others were of no Value. He purſucd theſe Notions ſo far, that he aſ- 
erted that the Souls of Men were naturally mortal, but that the immorrtalizing 
Virtue was conveyed by Baptiſm, given by Perſons Epiſcopally ordained, And 
yet, aſter all this, which carried the Epiſcopal Function ſo high, he did not lay 
he Original of that Government, on any Inſtruction or Warrant in the Scrip 
ure; But thought it was ſet up, in the beginning of the ſecond Century, after 
ie Apoſtles, were all dead. He wrote very doubttully of the Time, in which 
he Canon of the New Teſtament was ſettled ; he thought it was not before the 
egond Century, and that an extraordinary Inſpiration. was continued in the 
Churches to that very Time, to which he aſcribed the Original of Epiſcopacy. 
his ſtrange and precarious Syſtem was in great credit among us; and the Ne- 


Peſſity of the Sacrament, and the Invalidity of Eccleſiaſtical Functions, when 


performed by Perſons, who were not Epiſcopally ordained, were entertained by 
my with great Applauſe: This made the Diſſenters paſs for no Chriſtians, and 
put all Thoughts of reconciling them to us far out of view : And ſeveral little 
K Wars ſpread about the . to prove the neceſſity of re-baptixing 
0 L. II. 


1777 them, 


We 


the Queen. 
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| The Biſkops* The Biſhops thought it neceffary to put a ſtop to this new and extravagant 


8 kk op | 
I &% * 


connived at here in EHagland, kill it was objeted in che Conference, held ,, 

 Hampton-Court, ſoon after King James the Fitſts Acceſſion to the Crown, and 

 , Baptiſm was not till then limited to Perſons in Orders: "Nothing of this king 
was ſo much as mentioned in the Year 1660, when a great part of the Nation 
had been baptized by Diſſenters; but it was now promoted with much heat, 


deſigned to Doctrine : lo a Declaration was agreed to, firſt againſt the Irregularity ot all 
7 ___ Baptiſm by Perſons, who were not in Holy Orders; but that yet, according tg 
Diſſiaters.* the Practice of the Primitive Church, and the conſtant Ufage of the Church or 
England, no Baptiſm (in or with Water, in the Name of the Father, Son and 
„ Holy Ghoſt) ought to be reiterated. The Archbiſhop of Tork at firſt agreed to 
71 1 ; ſo it was reſolved to publiſh it, in the Name ot all the Biſhops of "gland; 
1 but he was prevailed on to change his Mind; and refuſed to fign it, pretendi 
But the that this would encourage irregular Baptiſm : So the Archbiſho of Canterbury, 
Clergy did ith moſt of the Biſhops of his irn reſolved to offer it to the Convocation. 
K agree to It was agreed to in the Vpper Houſe, the Biſhop of 21 od only diſſenting: 
4 But when it was ſent to the Lower Houfe, they would not fo much as take it in- 
| to conſideration, but laid it afide ; thinking that it would encourage thoſe, why 
ſtruck at the Dignity of the Prieſthood. This was all that pais'd in Como- 
1:5: 5 wn... RR eee wig a I 
Great Sup- The Supplies demanded were given, in all about fix Millions; there were 
plies given. two Lotteries of 1,800,000. apiece, beſides the Four Shillings in the Pound 
and the Malt-Bill. A Motion was made for a Clauſe, to be put in one of the 
Lottery Bills, for a Commiſſion to enquire into the Value and Conſideration of 
all the Grants, made by King Villiam. The Miniſters apprehended the diffical. 
ty of carrying a Money-Bill, with a Tack to it, thro the Houſe of Lords; ſo 
they prevailed to get it ſeparated from the Money-Bill, and ſent up ina parti- 
_ cular one; and undertook to carry it. When it came up to the Houſe of Lord, 
a great Party was made againſt it; thoſe who continued to pay a Reſpect to the 
May of King Villiam, thought it was a very unbecoming Return to him, who 
had delivered the Nation from Slavery and Popery, to caſt fo particular an In- 
dignity on his Grants: The Bill made all its Steps thro' the Houſe of Lords to 
the laſt, with a ſmall Majority of one or two. The Earl of Nottingham was ab- 
ſent the firſt two Days, but came to the Houſe on the laſt ; he ſaid, he alwa 
thought thoſe Grants were too large, and very unſeaſonably made, but he thou 
there ought to be an equal way of proceeding in that Matter; ny ought cit 
to reſume them all, or to bring all concerned in them, to an equal Compoſition: 
He therefore could not approve of this Bill, which by a very clear Conſequence 
would put it in the power of a F r to reſume or to cover Grants, at 
| his pleaſure ; and fo it would put the Perſons, concerned in the Grants; into two 
great a Dependance on him. At the laſt reading of the Bill ſeventy-eight, in 
erſon or by Proxy, were for the Bill; and as many were againſt it: The Votes 
being equal, by the Rule of the H uſe, the Negative carried it: So, for that 
, e enen 
During the Seſſion, Reports were often given out, that all things were agreed, 
and that the Treaty was as good as finiſhed : But new Stories were ſet on foot, 
and pretended Delays, to put off the Expectation of Peace; however, in the end 
of May, we were ſurprized with Letters from the Camp, which told us, that the 
Army of the Allies being joined, was 2 5000 Men ſtronger than the French ; u 
Advantage that they never had before, during the whole courſe of the Wat. 
The Duke That Prince Eugene therefore propoſed, that they ſhould march towards thc 
of Ormond Head of the Scheld, where the Fencb Army lay, and upon their advancing thc 
„ French would be obliged, either to venture on Action, or to retire ; and in that 
Gre! caſe Cambray would be left open to the Allies, to fit down before it. The Cour- 
* cil of War agreed to this, bur to their great ſurprize, the Dake of Ormond ſheu- 
ed Orders, not to act offenſively againſt the French; he ſeemed to be very unct- 
ſy with theſe Orders, but ſaid he muſt obey them. This was much reſented 1 


« 


de hole Army, and by the Miniſters of the Allies at the Hygue and at Utrecht. 1712 

«dit ftruck us here in England with Amazement. „ é 081 wh fart 

Motions were made upon it, in both Houſes of Parliament; for it ſeemed, we 

| are neither to have Peace nor War: So it wer po that an Addreſs ſhould- 

de made to the Queen, that ſhe would ſet the Duke of Ormond at liberty, to a&t - 

1 concurrence With the other Generals, and carry on the War, ſo as to obtain a 

00d Peace. Thoſe who 7 7 7 this, asked, what Proofs they had, of what 

"as ſaid, concerning the Duke of Ormond's Orders; they had only private Let- 

ers, which were not produced: So, it was ſaid, there was not ground enough to 

Pound an Addreſs upon; which ought not to be made, on bare Reports. The 

initers would neither confeſs, nor deny the Matter, pretending the Oath of 

Pecrec; yet they aſfirmed the Duke of Ormond was at li ty to cover the Siege. 
That which prevailed in both Houſes, to hinder the Addreſs, was, that the A ſeparate 

Miniſters in both did affirm, that the Peace was agreed on, and would be laid Peace diſ- 

fore them in three or four Days: It was upon that ſuggeſted, that this muſt deren 

xe a ſeparate Peace, ſince the Allies knew nothing of it. The Lord Treaſurer Treafurer. 

[aid, a ſeparate Peace was ſo baſe, ſo knaviſh, and fo villainous a thing, that e- 

ery one who ſerved the Queen knew, they muſt anſwer it with their Heads to 

he Nation; but it would appear to be a ſafe and a oxy Peace, much more 

o the Honour and Intereſt of the Nation, than the Preliminaries that were a- 


eeed to, three Years before: He alſo affirmed, that the Allies knew of it, and 


were fatisfied with it; ſo the Motion fell: And all were in great expectation, to 

ee what a few Days would produce. In order to this, it was propoſed to exa- 

ine into all the Proceedings at the Hague, and at Gertruydenberg, in the Years 

1709 and 1710; this was ſet on by a Repreſentation made by the Earl of Straf= 

od; for he affirmed in the Houſe of Lords, that thoſe Matters had not been 

arly repreſented; he ſaid, he had his Information from one of the two, who 

ad is imployed in thoſe Conferences: By this, it was plain he meant Buys.” 

Lord Townſhend had informed the Houſe, that thoſe who treated with the French 

it Gertruydenberg did, at their return, give an Account of their Negotiation - to 

he Miniſters of the Allies, in the Penſioner's preſence, before they reported it 

o the States themſelves: - But upon this, the Earl of Strafford ſaid, they had 

een” firſt ſecretly with the Penſioner, who directed them both what to ſay, and 

what to ſuppreſs. Upon this, the Houſe made an Addreſs to the Queen, deſir- 

vg her to lay before them all that paſſed at that Time, and in that Negotia- 

jon: But nothing followed upon this; for it was ſaid to be deſigned only to a- 

—_— 7-5 5 92 74 100 
Surprizes came at this time quick one after another: At Utrecht, on the ſe- The Queen, 
ond of June N. S. the Plenipotentiaries of the States expoſtulated with the Bi- by the Bi- 
bop of - Briffol, upon the Orders ſent to the Duke of Ormond > He anſwered, 9 a0 
e knew nothing of them, but ſaid, he had received a Letter, two Days before, ſhe was free 
rom the Queen, in which ſhe complained that, notwithſtanding all the Advan- from all het 
es ſhe had made, to engage the States to enter with her upon a Plan of Peace, 3 7 
they had not anſwered her as they ought, and as ſhe hoped they would have done: | an * 
herefore ſhe did now think herſelf at liberty, to enter into ſeparate Meaſures, to 
obtain a Peace for her own Convenience. The Plenipotentiaries ſaid, this was 
ontrary to all their Alliances and Treaties; they thought that, by the Defe- 
ence they had ſhewed Her, on all occaſions, they had merited much better U- 
ige from her: They knew nothing of any Advances made to them, on a Plan of 
eace, The Biſhop replied, that conſidering the Conduct of the States, the Queen 
hought herſelf diſengaged from all Alliances'and Engagements with them : 'The 
diſhop did not in expreſs Words name the Barrier Treaty; but he did not except 
t: So they reckoned ir was included in the general Words he had uſed. This 
lid not agree, with what the Lord Treaſurer had ſaid in the Houſe of Lords: 
\nd'when the Srares Envoy complained to him, of theſe Declarations made them 


by the Biſhop, all the Anſwer he made was, that be was certainly in a very bad 
bumour, when he talked at that rate. 


f 4 


On the fifth of June, the Queen came to the Parliament, and told them on laid before 


what Terms à Peace might be had: King Philip was to renounce rhe Succeſſion the Parlia- 


o the Crowti'of France, if it ſnould devolve on him; and this was to exceute it= plan = A 


Voru, II. — 4 ſelf, Peace, 
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ting, che next to him in the Succeſſion; Sicily was to be ſeparated 
it 525 not yet ſettled, Who ſhonld have it. 'The 8 Soca 
be ſecured ; and he, who had pretended to the Crown, was 5 


toibe ſnpgoneh _ Dankirk was. to be demoliſhed, and Newfoundland to be In 


land. . Gibraltar and Port»=Mabon were to remain in our hands: We 

were alſo to haye the Meno, a Word importing, the furniſhing the Spavi 

Waeft-lodies with Slaves from Jie The Datch were to have their Barrier, _ 
two or three Places: would be had to all our Allies. 


due re 


eser Both Houſes agreed to make Addreſſes of Thanks to the Queen, for comm 
0 ning nicating this Plan to them, deſiring her to ini it - An Addition to theſe li 
vpon it. Words, in conjund#ion with ber Allies, was moved in both Houſes; that ſo then 


| might be a Guaranty ſettled for the maintaining the Terms of the Treaty: But 
3 9 — jected, hy —— reat Majority in both Houſes, It was ſaid, in el, 
_- fot, — it would ſubje& the 4 5 and the whole Treaty, to the Pleaſure of 
" the Allies, who might prove backward and intractable: And ſince England had 
porn the greateſt — of the Burthen of the War, it was reaſonable that the 
Queen ſhould be the Arbiter of the Peace. On the other hand it was ſaid, thy 
if the Allies did not enter into a Guaranty, we muſt depend on the Faith of th, 
French, and be at their Mercy; and fo have nothing to truſt to, but the Pro- 

miſes of a Court noted, in a courſe of many Years, for a, Train of Perfidy: 


- 


But many had formed an obſtinate Reſolution to get out of the War on 
Terms: Fo nothing that was offered, that ſeemed to rue the arrivi ſpeed. 
1y.at that end, was heard with patience ; and no regard was had to the Faith of 
Treaties; Yet both Houſes obſerved one Caution, not to expreſs; their bei 
ſatisfied with the Plan of the Peace, tho? it was covertly inſinuated. Mention wy 
alſo made of our Treaties with our Allies, and of the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; The 
Lords, who-had all along proteſted againſt the Steps, that the Court had taken, 
Words, in conjuniion-with ber Allies, and on the former Vote, concerning the 


. 


Orders ſent to the Duke of Ormond + Theſe carried in them ſuch juſt and ſeven 
Reflections on the Miniſtry, as running the Nation into ay open Breach of all 

publick Truſt, and putting every thing into the hands of the French ; that by the 

Strength of the Majority they were expunged: Vet they were, printed, and Co- 

pies of them were ſcat over the Nation; but nothing could break thro” that In 

| Favbility, which had. ſtupified the People, A new Set of Addrefles ran abou, 

full of groſs Flattery, magnifying the preſent Conduct, with ſevere Reflection 

on the former Miniſtry, which ſome carried back to King William's Reign: Some 
of theſe Addreſſes. mentioned the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and the Houſe of Han- 
ver, with Teal; others did it more coldly; and ſome. inade no mention at all d 
it. And it was univerſally believed, that no Addreſſes were ſo acceptable to the 
„„ , 0 A ðᷣ7  d domed, 
The end of About the middle of June, the Seſſion of Parliament came to an end: The 
the Seſſion Queen in her Speech ſaid, ſhe was glad to find they approved of her Scheme df 
of Parlia - Peace, tho that was in none of the Addreſſes; many who intended to merit by 


ment. their officious Leal, had indeed magnified it in both Houſes, but it was not i 


either of their Addreſſes. The Earl of Strafford was again ſeat over, to induc 
the States to accept the Offers, that the French were A. and to conſent tos 
Ceſſation of Arms. ' | 


„ 


| The Duke FPrinee Hagens ordered Nuaſam to be beſieged; and, he, in conjunction with te 


of Ormond Duke of Or mond covered the Siege; but, w 


| en the Place was. ſo ſtreightened, thut 
. e it-could: not hold out above two; or three Days, the Duke of Ormond ſent Prince 
panes and Ewugene word, that he had Orders to proclaim a Ceſſation of Arms for tuo 


left Prince Months. Prince Eugene diſagreeing to this, he ſignified his Orders to all the 


Eugene's German Troops, that were in the Queen's Pay: But the Hates and the Empe- 


Army. ror had foreſeen that this might happen, and had negotiated ſo. eſſectually with 


the Princes, to whom. theſe I roops belonged, that they had ſeat Orders to their 
Senerals, to continue with Prince Eugene, and to obey his Command. 'This they 
repreſented to the Duke of Ormond; and he upon that told them, they ſhould 
"have neither Bread nor Pay, nor their Arrears, if they refuſed to obey his Orders: 
T ubis laſt ſeemed. unjuſt, fines, they had ſerved hitherto, according to Agree 


ment; 


£53 v 
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neut; ſo that their Arrears could not be detained; with any colour of juſlice. 1712 | 


capitulated, and the Garriſon were made Priſoners of War. It was faid; WW. 
| 9220 2 urt of Trance had promiſed, to put Dunkirk in the Queen's hands, ag Brefrey. 


; fure Pledge of performing all that they had ſtipulated, in order to a general — 
pesce; this was executed, in the beginning of 702 and a Body of our Troops, 
with a Squadron of Ships, were ſent to take po effion of the Place. The Duke 
of Ormond made'a ſecond Attempt, on the Generals of the German Troops, to 
{ce if they would agree to the Ceſſation of Arms: But they excufed themſelves, 
upon the Orders they had received from their Maſters: So he proclaimed the 
Cefſation, at the Head of the Exghſb Troops; upon which, he ſeparated: him- 
ſelf from Prince Eugenes Army, and retired to Gbendt and Bruges, poſſeſſing 
himſelf of them: The fortified Places, near the Frontier, had Orders to let the 
Officers paſs through, but not to ſuffer the Troops to poſſeſs themſelves of them. 
The withdrawing the Eng/if6 Forces in this manner, from the Confederate Army, 
was cenſured,” not only as a manifeſt! Breach of Faith and of Treaties, but as 
u ereus in the higheſt and baſeſt degree. The Duke of Ormond had given 
the States ſuch Aſſurances, of his going along with them thro' the whole Zing 

ign, that he was let into the Secrets of all their Councils, which by that Con- 
7 were all known to the French And, if the auxiliary German Trevpe had 


not been prepared to diſobey his Orders, it was believed he, in conjunction with 
che French Army, would have forced the States to come into the new Meaſures. 


But that was happily prevented; yet all this Conduct of our General was ap- 

lauded at home as great, juſt and wiſe; and our People were led to think it a 

ind of Triumph, upon Duzkirk's being put into our Hands; not conſidering, 
that we had more truly put ourſelves into the Hands of the French, by this open 
Breach of Faith; aſter which, the Confederates could no longer truſt or depend 
on us. Nor was this only the Act of the Court and Miniſtry, but it became the 
Act of the Nation, which by a general Voice did not only approve of it, but ap- 
Prince Eugenes next Attempt was upon Landrecy, in which it ſeemed probable Landrec 
that he would ſucceed ; but this Proſpect, and indeed the whole Campaign, had beſieged. 
a fatal Reverſe: There was a Body of 8000 or 10000 Men poſted at Denain, on 

the Scheld, commanded by the Earl of Albemarle, to ſecure the conveying Bread 
and Ammunition to the Army, and to the Siege. Villars made a Motion, as if 
he deſigned to give Prince Eugene Battle; but after a Feint that way, he turn- 
ed quick upon this Body, that lay on both ſides of the River, with only one 


Bridge of Pontoons : The reſt had been ſent to the Siege of Laudrecy; and there 
was not a Supply of more brought. That Bridge, with the Weight that was 4 great Loſs 


Jon it, broke; ſo the Bodies could not be joined: but Militaty Men aſſured me, t Perain 
: ? L brought a 


fatally on himſelf, and tothe Ruin of his whole Army. But in concluſion, he N rs 


that, if it had not been for that Misfortune, Villar's Attempt might have turned 


gave them a total Defeat, and ſo made himſelf Maſter of thoſe Poſts, which they paign. 
vere to defend. This opengd a new Scene; it not only forced the raiſing the 
Siege ot Landrecy, but gave Villars an occaſion to ſeize on Marchiennes, and ſome 
other Places, where he found great Stores of Artillery and Ammunition; and fur- 
niſned him likewiſe, with an opportunity of fitting down before Doway. What 
Errors were co mmitted, either in the Counſels or Orders, or in the Execution 
of; them, and at whoſe door theſe ought to be laid, is far above my Underſtand- 
ing in Military Matters: But be that as it will, this Misfortune ſerved not a 
little to raiſe the Duke of Mari borougb's Character, under whoſe Command no 
ſuch thing had ever happened. The Effects of this Diſgrace were greatz Doway 
was taken; after a long and brave Defence; Prince Eugeue tryed to raiſe the 
Siege, but did not ſucceed in it; indeed the States would not put things to ſo 
great a venture, after ſuch a Loſs; the Garriſon were made Priſoners of War. 
Iyeſnoy was next beſieged; the great Artillery, that had been employed in the 
Siege, were leſt in the place: The Garriſon improved that Advantage; ſo that 
the taking it coſt the Enemy — dear. mY 

Theſe Loſſes ereated a great Di 


pire made great Offers to the States, to perſuade them to continue the War; at 


ſtraction in the Counſels at the Hague; many Diſtractions | 
were inclined to accept of a Ceflation ; the Emperor and the Princes of the Em- at the Harne. 
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17512 the ſame time, the French grew very inſolent upon their Succeſſes, and took 
. S 4 Quarrel — the Footmen of one of the Dutch * 
tiaries, and one of theirs, to demand an extravagant Reparation; which the 
Dutch not complying with, a full ſtop was put do all Proceedings at Urrech 
for ſome Months. Gur Court took ſome pains to remove that Obitruction; hu 
the French King's Pride being now again in exaltation, he was intractable: 9 
Jobn, being made Viſcount 


” 


5 


livgbroke, was {cnt over with ſecret Inſtructions, |, 
the Court of France; where, as it was believed, the Peace was fully concluded: 


But all, that was publiſhed upon his Return, was à ne Ceflation of Arms, bot 

by Sea and Land, for four Months longer. Duke Hamiltun was named to 2 
Ambaſſador to France, and Lord Lexington to Spain. The Earl of Strafford e 

tinued to preſs the States, to come into the Queen's Meaſures, which twas ſaid 

he managed with great Imperiouſneſs: The Szates-rcfolved to offer their Plan g 

the Queen, in which they preſſed the reſtoring Strazhourg to the Empire, to han 
Valenciennes demoliſhed, and Conde added to their Barrier, and that the old Tari 

for Trade thould be again reſtored. Eo 

The Renun- .. The Lord Lexington went firſt to Spain, where the Cortes were ſummoned, i, 
ciation of the which that King did ſolemnly renounce, for himſelf and his Heirs, the Right of 
Succeſions Succeſſion to the.Crown of France; and limited the Succeſſion to the Crown d 
an, Spain, after his own Poſterit y, to the Houſe of Savey. The like Renunciati 
was made ſome Months aſter that, by the Princes of Francs to the Crown 
Spain: And Philip was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the Crown of Fran, 

It was ſomething ſtrange, to ſee ſo much Weight laid on theſe Renunciation, 

ſince the King of France had fo often, and ſo ſolemnly declared (upon his clain- 

ing, in the Right of his Queen, the Spaniſh Netherlands; when the Renunciation 

made by his Queen before the Marriage, purſuant to the Treaty of the Tyran, 

of all Rights of Succeſſion to her Father's Dominions, was objected to hin) 

that no Renunciation, which was but a civil Ad, could deftroy the Rights d 

Blood, founded on the Laws of Nature : But this was now forgot, or very little 
conſidered. At this time the Order of the Garter had nine vacant: Stalls ; fo fir 

Knights were at one time promoted, the Dukes of Beaufort, Hamilton, and Kent f 

and the Earls of Oxford, Powlet, and Strafford. The Duke of Hamilton's being 
appointed to go to the Court of France, gave melancholy Speculations to thoſe, 

who thought him much in the Pretender's Intereſt : He was conſidered, not only 

in Scatlaud, but here in England, as the Head of his Party; but a diſmal Acc- 

2 an end to his Life, a few Days before he intended to have: ſet out an 

Duke of u- He and AS Lord Mobun were engaged in ſome Suits of Law; and a violent 
milton and Hatred was kindled between them: So that, upon a very high Provocation, the 
LO 2 Lord Mobun ſent him a Challenge, which he tried to decline: but both being 
in a Combat. hurried, by thoſe falſe Points of Honour, they fatally went out to Hyde-Park, 
= in the middle of Næuember, and fought with ſo violent an LEY; that ne- 
glecting the Rules of Art, they ſcemed to run on one another, as if they tried 

who ſhould kill firſt ; in which they were both fo 8 ſucceſsful, that the 

Lord Mohun was killed outright, and Duke Hamilton died in a few Minutes after. 

I will add no Character of him: I am ſorry I cannot ſay fo much good of him 25 
I could wiſh, and I had too much kindneſs for him to ſay any Evil without Ne- 
ceſſity. Nor ſhall I make any Reflections on the deplorable effect of thoſe us- 

chriſtian and barbarous Maxims, which have prevailed ſo univerſally, that there 
is little hope left of ſeeing them rooted out of the Minds of Men; the fall 
Notions of Honour and Courage being too ſtrong, to be weighed down by pru- 
| dent or religious Conſiderations. n. 

The Duke of The Duke of Shrewsbury- was, upon Duke Hamiltons Death, named for the 
Shrewsbary Embaſſy to France, and went over in the end of December The ſame Yackt, 
ſent © that carried him to Calais, brought over the Duke d Aumont,' the French Am- 
Duke de Au. baſfador, who was a natured and generous Man, of profuſe Expence, 
mont came to throwing handfuls of Money often out of his Coach, as he went about the 


Egli. Streets: He was not 1 a Man of Buſineſs, and ſeemed to employ himſelf 
, ignity of his Character, and making himſelf accep- 


The 


„ in maintaining the | 
table to the Nation. I turn next to foreign Affairs. 


—— 
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be Wat in/Paneranis went on but lowly, tho! the Car and the Kings of 1712 
Deumark and Poland joined their Forces; upon which it was thought, the Inte- [ 


reſt of Swedes muſt have ſunk in thoſe Parts: But the Feebleneſs of one or The Affair 
Utrech other of thoſe Princes loſt them great Advantages. Steinbock, the Swediſh Ge- in the North, 
n; bn ocral, fecing the Danes were ſeparated from their Allies, made a quick March | 
le: J, BY toward them; and, tho' the Saxons had joined them, before he came up, yet he 
ons, m attached them. The Action was hot, and laſted ſome Hours; but it ended in 
luded: a compleat Victory on the Swediſs fide. At the ſame time the Swedes were ani- 
s, both mated; by —_— from Cunſtantinople, which gave them Hopes of the War, be- 
to g teen the Turks and the Czar, being like to break out again, which the King of 
'd con. BY Sweden continued to ſollicit, and in which he had all the Aſſiſtance, that the French 
2s ſid could give him. F 9 | 
lan to This gave the Emperor great F r that Diſorders in Hungary The Empe- 
0 hays might follow upon it, which would defeat the Meaſures he had taken to ſettle my 4 
Matters in that Kingdom, ſo that being ſafe on that fide, he might turn his whole ich Pas, 


Force againſt France, and by that means, encourage the States to continue the 


ed, u War, Thoſe in Halland, who preſſed the accepting the Offers that France made 
ght of them, repreſented That as a thing not poſſible to be ſupported: The Promiſes 
wa of the Emperor and the Princes of the Empire had ſo often failed them, that 


they ſaid, they could not be relied on: And the Diſtractions in the North made 

wa d them apprehend, that thoſe Princes might be obliged to recall their Troops, 

Fran which were in the Service of the Hates. LY | | fn 
The Earl of Strafford was ſent back to the Hague, with the French Plan, which A new Dar- 
claim. came to be called the Queen's Plan: But to draw them in the more, he was or- er Treaty 
ation dered to enter upon a new Barrier Treaty with them, by which the former was 8 
to be ſer aſide: By it the States were to maintain the Succeſſion to the Crown, 
hin) I when required to it by the Queen, but not otherwiſe. This gave ſtill new oc- 

hts of N caſtons for Jealouſy : For whereas, by the former Treaty, they were ſtrictly 

little bound to maintain the Succeſſion, ſo that they were obliged to oppoſe any 

ſo fir . Attempts they ſaw made againſt it: They were by this Treaty obliged to ſtay, 

till chey were ſent to: And if our Miniſters ſhould come to entertain ill De- 

ſigns that way, they would take care no notice ſhould be given to the States. The 

thoſe, . Barrier for the Dutch came far ſhort of the former; the States wrote another 

Letter to the Queen, deſiring her to interpoſe, for reſtoring Straabourg to the 


on 
5 Empire, for adding Conde to their Barrier, and for ſettling the Commerce on the 
ut on foot of the ancient Tar.; as alſo for obtaining more reaſonable Terms for the 
Emperor: But things were ſo fixed between the Court of France and ours, that | 

olent chere was no room for Interceſſion. | we 3 — | 
„the The Earl of Godolphin died of the Stone in September He was the Man of The Death 
being WW the cleareſt Head, the calmeſt Temper, and the moſt incorrupt of all the Mini- - — _ 
Part, ters of State, I have ever known. After having been thirty Years in the Trea- s Chürac- 
t ne- ſury, and during nine of thoſe Lord Treaſurer, as he was never once ſuſpected ter. | 
tried Wot Corruption, or of ſuffering his Servants to grow rich under him, ſo in all that 
- the time his Eſtate was not increaſed by him to the Value of 4000 l. He ſerved the 
iter. WI Queen with ſuch a particular Affection and Zeal, that he ſtudied to poſſeſs all 
m a3 {Wifcople with great perſonal Eſteem for her: And ſhe herſelf ſeemed to be ſo ſen- 

Ne- able of this for many Years, that if Courts were not different from all other 

un- Places in the World, it might have been thought, that his wiſe Management at 
here bome, and the Duke of Mariborougb's glorious Conduct abroad, would have 

falſe fixed them in their Poſts, above the little Practices of an artful Favourite, and 

pru- che Cunning of a Man, who has not hitherto ſhewed any Token of a great Ge- 

nius, and is only eminent in the Arts of deluding thoſe that hearken to him. 

the Upon the Earl of Godo/phin's Death, the Duke of Marlborough reſolved to go The Duke of 
cht, nd live beyond Sea; he executed it in the end of November. ; and his Dutcheſs Marlborough 
\m- {lowed him in the beginning of February, This was variouſly cenſured; ſome pan Ses 
ace, pretended it was the giving up and abandoning} the Concerns of his Country; es. 
the and they repreſented it as the effect of Fear, with too anxious a care to ſecure him- 

ſelf Neelf: Others were glad he was ſafe out of ill Hands; whereby, if we ſhould 

ep⸗ fall into the Convulſions of a Civil War, he would be able to alliſt the Elector 


of Hanover, as being ſo entirely beloved and confided in, by all our military 
Vor. II. 2222 2 — Mea; 
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\ 1712 Men ; whereas if he had ſtaid in England; it was not to be doubted, but, 68 
V tue leaſt Shadow of Suſpicion, he would have been immediately ſecured; whe 

Gs td . r Liberty, being beyond Sea, to act as there migh 

1 ¼ ĩ „M, , T9 Ir hel 


t be Oc 


: _ I ̃ bere were two Suits begun againſt him; the one was for the two and x hat 
Nee per Cent. that the foreign Princes were content ſhould be deducted for Contingey, 
Eies, of which an Account was formerly given; the other was, for Arrezz 
due to the Builders of Blenheim Houſe, The Queen had given Orders for build. 
| ing it with great Magnificence ; all the Bargains with the Workmen were 
| in her Name, and by Authority from her; and in the Preambles of the Ag, x 
Parliament; that confirmed the Grant of Woodfock to him and his Heirs, it * 
ſaid the Queen built the Houſe for him: Yet now, that the Tradeſmen were jy 
 Futi into an Arrear of 30000 J. the Queen refuſed to pay any more; and { 
them upon ſuing the Duke of Marlborough for it, tho“ he had never contrade 
with any of them: Upon his going beyond Sea, both thoſe Suits were ſti 
which gave occaſion to People to imagine, that the Miniſtry, being diſturbed i 
fee fo much publick Reſpect put on a Man, whom they had uſed fo ill, had { 
| | theſe Proſecutions on foot, only to render his Stay in England uneaſy to him. 
we poſſe Our Army continued this Winter about Ghendt and Bruges; and we kept! 
2 wk in a ſort of Garriſon in Dunkirk - But that was ſo ill ſupplied with Artillery ut 
very Proc Ammunition; that it was viſible they were not in a Condition to keep tk 
| 2 Place, any longer than the French were willing to let them ſtay in it. And de 
| wont F _—_—— time, they were neither allowed to have a Place to worſhip God; ny 
to bury their Dead in, tho' by a Mortality that raged there ſome Thoufind 
died. Our Miniſters continued ſtill to preſs the States and the Emperor u 
come into the Queen's Meaſures; the Emperor, on ſome occaſions, talked in 
very poſitive Strain, as -if he was reſolved to put all to hazard, rather thy 
ſubmit to ſuch hard Conditions; but the Apprehenſions of a War in the Neigh 
bourhood of Hungary, and the low State of his Treafure; forced him to cont 
down from that heighth, aud engage the States to procuro better Terms fy 
him: The Demand of Strasbourg was rejected by the Frenab, with ſo poſitive u 
Air, that our Court did not move in it more; nor did it ar, that we ob- 
_ any one Condition of the French, but what was oliired/in their om 
Froſe n . Y 2 . „nnn [ 1 5 

The Barrier © In concluſion, the States were forced to yield in every Particular; and tha 
Neat ſigned · Our "Miniſters, to give ſome ſeeming Content to the Nation, and to bring th 
States into ſome Cofidence with them, ordered the new Barrier Treaty. to be ligh 
SIE eld: And it was given out by their Creatures, that the French were highly offen 
died at their ſigning this; making it previous to a general Peace, and a fort d 
SQauaranty for it. Thus, after all the Declamations that were made on the fit 
Barrier Treaty, the Miniſters came into a new one, which thoꝰ not ſo ſecure as th 
former, yet was liable to all the Objections, that were made againſt that. The 
French,” as we were aſſured, in the Progreſs of the Treaty uſed all that courſe d 
Chicane, tor which they have been ſo long famous: And, after all the Steps out 
Court had made, to get them a Treaty of their own projecting, we were not i 
laſt able to gain any one point _ them: They ſeemed to reckon, that non 
we had put ourſelves in their hands, and that they might uſe us as they pleaſed, 
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1714 4 Proclamation was ſet out in the end of November, giving notice that ti 
Seſſion of Parliament would be opened on the thirteenth of January But tho 
en 1 proroguing the Parliament, after ſuch a Proclamation, was without a Prec. 
L dent, yet we were put off by ſeven Prorogations, ſome for a Fortnight, ad 
ſiome for three Weeks: It was ſaid, we were daily expecting a ſudden Conclul 
| dn of the Treaty; and till all-was finiſhed, the Miniſters could not know whit 
Aids were to be demanded; ++ What occaſioned all theſe Delays, is yet a Scert 
tao me; ſo can write nothing of it. Many Expreſſes were ſent ro Vienna, ul 
the Returns to thoſe could not come quick. The Demands' for reftoring the . 
lectors of Bavaria and Calqgu, together with a Compenſation for their Loſſes, wcr 
_ infiſted on. The Emperor could not do the former of theſe, without the 90 
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Pay boſe Auchorigy they were put che Imperial Ban. But neither the 1713 
teu e cor iet could anſwer the other Demand, it roſe {o high. re 213 
1. 


ile e were at home uncaſy at the many Prorogations and Delay 


. by Rar | } | 'S, the Affairs ot 
"News from beyond; Sea opened a new Scene. The Swedes broke into bein, edin. 


aa e Were. fo. clolely followed by the Danes and Muſcovites, that their Retreat 
gens ty Land was cut off, and the Dauiſb Ships ſhut them from the Baltic Sea: they 
1 5 great Mate in che King of Denmark's Share of Holſtein, and burnt Altona, 
i teak and rich, Village, wiehin a Mile of Hambourg, which being an open Place, 
mak WW 7 ng fort fortified, the burning it was thought contrary to the Laws of War, 
bs o The King of % died in February; he was in his own Perſon a virtuous The King of 
t un Man, and full of Zeal in the Matters of Religion ; he raiſed above two hun- Praſſas 
e n Jed den Churches in his Dominions; he was weak, and much in the power-of Death, 
d i dis Miniſters and Flatterers; but was ſo apt to hearken to Whiſpers, that he 
"ol changed twice rhe whole Set of his Miniſtry : His aſſuming the Title of a King, 
fad nd bis affecting an extraordinary Magnificence in his Court, brought a great 
eu Charge on bimſclt, and on all about him, which made him a ſevere Maſter to 
d his. Subjects, and ſet him on many Pretenſions, chiefly thoſe relating to the Prince 
im. of Fand, which were not thought well grounded. He was ſucceeded in his 
pt Dignity by his Son, who. had hitherto appeared to affect a Roughneſs of Beha- 
i Viour,. and ſeemed fond_of his Grenadicrs, not only beyond all other Military 
ben, but beyond all Men whatſoever : He ſeemed to have a Warlike Inclina- 
9 tion; bur What he will prove, now that he is on the Throne, muſt be leſt to 
nn Tn Appearances of a new War between the Turk and the Czar varied ſo. oft, The King of 
or chat it was doubttul in what it might end: The King of Sweden uſed all poſſible Sweden's = 
din: means to engage the Turk into it; but he threw himſelf, by his intractable Ob- ine. 
r thn finacy, into great Dangers : The Party at the Port, that oppoſed the War, 
Veigh Audlicd to get rid of that King, and of his Importunities. Orders were ſent him 
com to march back into his Kingdom; And they undertook to procure him a ſafe 
ns fer Pallage to it; but he treated the Perſon, that was ſent with this Meſſage, with 
eu great Loſolence, and fortified himſelf, as well as he could, with the Swedes that 
e 0-B ere about him, and reſol ved to defend himſelf. A Force much ſuperior to his, 
r 0 was brought againſt him; but he maintained himſelf fo reſolutely in his Houſe, 
| thar ſome Hundreds of thoſe who attacked him were killed: The Turks upon 
th chat ſet fire to the Houſe, whereupon he was forced to ſurrender, and was put 
g eg ander a Guard; and moſt of his Swedes were ſold for Slaves; he was carried to 
x er Houſe near Adrianople, but not ſuffered ro come to Court; only the Sultan diſ- 
of onned the Violence uſed to his Perſon. In the mean while, the Czar ſhipped an 
fort d Army. from Petersburgh, that landed in Finland - The Swedes were not able to 
de fil danch before him; every Place, as he advanced, ſubmitted to him; and he was 
* now Maſter of o, the Capital of Finland, and of that whole Province. Stein- 


lock, with his Army, maintained himſelf in Jouningen, as long as their Proviſion 

laſted ; But, all Supplies being carefully ſtopp'd, he was forced at laſt to deli- 

Ps du ver up himſelf and his Army Priſoners of War; and theſe were the beſt Troops 

not A the Swedes had, ſo that Sweden was ſtruck with a general Conſternation : In this 

at wa diſtracted State has that furious Prince abandoned his own Kingdom. And there 

leaſe, I muſt leave it, to return to our own Affairs. Fri, 

After a long Expectation we at laſt knew, that on the thirteenth of March the Ine Treaties 


wrſcd 


wt Treaty of Peace between England, France, and the States was ſigned ; Upon figned, and 
tt this, the Parliament was opened on the ninth of April. The Queen in her Speech the Seſſion 
P „ told the two Houſes, that ſhe had now concluded a Peace, and had obtained T 
z 


further Security for the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and that ſhe was in an intire Union 
with the Houie of Hanover; the asked of the Commons the neceſſary Supplies, 
and recommended to both Houſes, the cultivating the Arts of Peace, with a 
Reflection upon Faction. Upon this Speech, a Debate aroſe in the Houſe of 
Lords, concerning ſome Words, that were moved to be put in the Addreſs, 
(which of courſe was to be made to the Queen) applauding the Conditions of 
the'Peace, and the Security for the Proteſtant Succeſſion : This was oppoſed, 
ſince we did not yet know what the Conditions of the Peace were, nor what that 
Security was; all that appeared was, that the Pretender was gone out of France 
n e W -* 


* TL IS ins Ano ˙ V >.<. 
2 b % ² + IDF fe n IF "ay  « 
To be His ro ehe Reign 
2713 ite ebe Begig 8 Part of Lorrdip, for which, thi Duke dd Homage to 4, 
CV) Crown of Frame: - An Addrels'of Congratulation was agreed to, but wit” 
» © | unyApprobation” of ede Peace. The Houle "of Commons obſerved the fan 
AQAaation in their Addreſs. But upon this, à new Ser of Addreſſes ran thro! the 
| Nition, in the uſual Strains of Flattery and: falſe El uence... The Parliam 
ſate above a Month, before the Articles of Peace (and of a Tregty of Con 
merce, made at that ſame time) were laid before chem. It Was ven out, thy, 
\ till the Ratifications were exchanged, it was not pro r to publiſh them; by 
g when that was done, they were communicated to both Houſts, and printed. 
The sub- By the Treaty f Peace, the French King was bound to give neither Harbom Whig! 
ſtance of the nor Aﬀiſtance to the Pretender, but acknowledged the Queen's Title and the 


. 


2 Proteſtant Succeſſion, as it Was ſettled by ſeveral Acts of Parliament: Dank 
Commerce, Was to be razed in a Time limited, within five Months, after che Ratificaticn,. 
but that was not to be begun, till an Equivalent for it was put in the hands of 
France. Newfoundland, Hudſon's Bay, and St. Chriſtopher's were to be given 9 
England ; but Cape Breton was left to the French, with a Liberty to dry their Fil 

on Newfoundland + This was the main Subſtance of the Articles of Peace. J 
Treaty of Commerce ſettled a free Trade, according to the Tariff in the Yey 
1664, excepting ſome Commodities, that were, ſubjected, to a new Tarif in th 
Year 1699, which was ſo high, that it amounted to a Prohibition: All the Pro. 
ductions of France were to come into England under no other Duties, but tho 
that were laid on the ſame Productions ; Wile other Countries; and when thi 
Vas ſettled, then Commiſſaries were to be ſent to London, to agree and adjuſt il 
Matters relating to Trade: The Treaty of Commerce with Spain was not ye 
.....  Hniſhed, As for the Allies, Portugal and Savoy were: ſatighed ; the Emperg 
Was to have the Dutchy of Milan, the Kingdom of Naples, and the Span N. 
therlands : Sicily was to be given to the Duke of Savoy, with the Title o King: 
And Sardinia, with the ſame Title, was to be given to the EleQor of Bovoni 
in lieu of his Loſſes: The Statet were to deliver up Li/e, and the little Placy 
about it: And, beſides the Places of which they were already N 
they were to have Namur, Charleroy, "Luxembourg, pres, and Newpart 
The King of 'Prufia was to have the Upper Guelder, in lieu of Gram 
and the other "Eſtates, which the Family had in Franche Comte This ws 
all that I think neceffury to inſert here, with relation to our Treaty: The 
Emperor was to have time to the firſt of Fane, to declare his accepting of it 
It did not appear what Equivalent the King of France was to have for Dunkirk; 


8 No mention was made of it in the Treaty; fo the Houſe of Commons made u 
* Addreſs to the Queen, deſiring to know what that Equivalent was. Some Weeks 
ae afſed before they had an Anſwer ; at laſt the Queen by a Meſſage ſaid, th 


euch King had that Equivalent already in his own hands; but we were ſtill i 
the dark as to that, no further Explanation being made of it. As to New 
foundland, it was thought that the French ſettling at Cape Breton, inſtead of Tl 
centia, would be of great advantage to them with relation to the Fiſhery, which i 
the only thing, that makes Settlements in thoſe Parts of any Value. The Ex- 
liſh have always pretended that, the firſt Diſcovery of Newfoundland being mad: 
in Henry the Seventh's Time, the Right to it was in the Crown of England Th 
French had leave given them in King Charles the Firſt's Time to fiſh there, pe- 
- aoithl ing Tribute, as an Acknowledgment of that Licence: It is true, they carrie 
| this much further, during the Civil Wars; and this grew to a much great! 
7 heighth in the Reign of King Charles the Second: But in King Million. 
Ilime, an Act of Parliament paſſed, aſſerting the Right of the Crowa to New 
| foundland, laying open the Trade thither to all the Subjects of Great Britas "oy 
with a poſitive and conſtant Excluſion of all Aliens and Foreigners: Theſe ver Subſe 
the Reflections on the Treaty of Peace; but there were more important Objer F 
7 tions made to the Treaty of Commerce. During King Charles the Seconds darin 
| Reign, our Trade with France was often and loudly complained of, as very pre ] 
Judicial to the Nation; there was a Commiſſion Lorin in the Year 1674, u Proel 

adjuſt the Conditions of our Commerce with that Nation, and then it appcartd 

in a Scheme that was prepared by very able Merchants, that we loſt every Ye! * 

a Million of Money by our Trade thither. This was then ſo well received, — 2 

mores | — the 


J 
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© ſans eres of in o moch, preferably to their vwn, that the Trade went fill on 


5 


liamen eh Dur) 95, amounted ro a Prohibition, and was to laſt for three Years, a 
Com. to the end of the next Seſſion of Parliament: At the end of the three Years, Kin 


„ the Chatles called do more Parliaments; and that Act was repealed in King James's 


ro! the ill the: Tear 1678, when the Parliament laid, upon all French Commodities, | 


Ke Prodactions and Manufactures of France; which by this "Treaty were to be no 
arbow higher charged, than the fame Productions from other Countries. It was ſaid 
nd the that, if we Bad been as often beat by the French, as ar had been by us, this 
Junk would have been 955 855 a very hard Treaty , and if the Articles of our Com- 

werde had been ſettled, before the Duke of Ormond was ordered to ſeparate his 
nds o Troops from the Confederates, the French could not have Oe to draw us 
ven into ſuch Terms, as they Had infiſted on ſince that time, becauſe we put. our- 
ir Fig elves into their power. We were engaged by our Treaty with Portugal, that 
e tbeir Wines mould be charged a third part lower than the French Wines; but 
e Yeu ir the Duties were, according to this Treaty of Commerce, to be made equal, 
in the Iden conſidering che Difference of Freight, which is more than double from Por- 


ic Pro. e the French Wines would be much cheaper; and the Nation generally lik- 


t tho Ning them better, by this means we ſhould not only break our Treatles with Por- 
n th e but if we did not take off their Wines, we muſt loſe their Trade, which 
juſt al iſs at preſent the moſt advantageous, that we drove any Where: For beſides a 


ot yer great Vent of our Manufactures, we. brought over yearly great Returns of Gold 


npem from thence ; four, five, and ſix hundred thouſand Pounds a-year. We had 
4 N, brought the Silk Manufacture here to ſo great Perfection, that about 300000 


People were maintained by it. For carrying this on, we brought great Quanti- 


ng: 
. tics of Silk from Italy and Jurky, by which People in thoſe Countries came to 
Places take off as great Quantities of our Manufactures: So that our Demand for Silk 
ſſeſſch ad —_— 5 ood Markets for our Woollen Goods abroad, which muſt fail, if 
port ; ſou! Cure of Silk at home ſhould be loſt: Which, if once we gave a free 
Oram Vent for Silk Stuffs from France among us, muſt ſoon be the caſe ; ſince the 
s wo (heapneſs of Proviſions and of Labour in France, would enable the French to un- 
: Te (erſell as, even at our own Markets. Our Linnen and Paper Manufactures 
- of it, Would likewiſe be ruined by a free Importation of the ſame Goods from France. 
n: Theſe things came to be ſo generally well underſtood ; that even, while flatter- 
ade ning Addreſſes were coming to Court from all the Parts of the Iſland, Petitions 
Week eme from the Towns and Counties concerned in Trade, ſetting forth the Pre- 
d, the hadice they apprehended from this Treaty of Commerce. The Miniſters uſed 
Gill nil poſſible Arts to bear this Clamour down; they called it Faction, and decried 
Mu- it with a Boldneſs, that would have ſurprized any, but thoſe who had obſerved 
fte Methods, they had taken for many Years, to vent the fouleſt Calumnies, and 


e Ex K that it could not be diſguiſed. | | | 

- made © Houſe of Commons gave an Aid of Two Shillings in the Pound, tho” the Aid given 
Ti Miniſters hoped to have carried it higher; but the Members durſt not venture by the Come 
, pay- on that, fince a new Election was ſoon to follow the Conclufion of the Seffion : a 


They went next to renew the Duty on Malt, for another Year ; and here a De- 
bate aroſe, that was kept up ſome Days in both Houſes of Parliament, whether 


ir . and ined, 1713 
ritho rde Books of rhe Cultorn-Houſe : But the Court at that time favourcd the In- L3/DV 


Parliament; Bur, during the whole laſt War, high Duties were laid on all the 


the falſeſt Mirepreſeatarions poſſible. But the Matter came to be ſo univerſally 
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it ſhould be laid on the whole Iſland: It was carried in the Affirmative, of which The Soft op- 


the Scors complained heavily, as a Burden that their Country could not bear: 5. 
And whereas it was ſaid, that thoſe Duties ought to be laid equally on all the d with the 


oſe their 


ng charge 


0 | 
1 Subjects of the United Kingdom, the Scots inſiſted on an Article of the Union, Dutyon 
bier by which it was ſtipulated, that no Duty ſhould be laid on the Malt in Scotland Malt. 
donde during the War, which ought to be obſerved . They ſaid, it was evi- 
y pre dent, the War with Spain was not yet ended; no Peace with that Crown was yet 
74, 0 proclaimed, nor Yom as ſigned : And, tho” it was as good as made, and was 
carcd, every day expected, yet it was a Maxim in the Conſtruction of all Laws, that 


odious Matters ought to be ſtrictly underſtood, whereas Matters of Favour 
Vo f. II. | | 1 were 


Ecler Reign 
a order is Ion, 7 


* pe e Tho was 
13 YN ; 1755 Kr — 8 yery W | ord 85 Hr th the N £9. D Jeficiencie 
SAD Pick at ; 'was, upon on 4 9 1  Seorland p pay thy 


| 9 during the War, 1 which the Articles py Moor the Union did d by 
| | . Word 5 75 5 IL; n A great number of: the Engliſh 9 5 1 0 ce 
| 0 | * y of thelſc Grounds, that the Sec went n; > PAY the e Was on fl 
= __ e. 8 hen che Bil had paſſed thro' t be Houle Commons, alt 
| © 3 Sears. of both Bs es met together, and agreed 10 moye for 3 An AS, diſſolyi 
ia have the ſnjon + they wel nt. to the Queen, and told her how - grievous. and i indeel 
1 diſ- olerable e Yd s Duty would be 0 their Country, Tſo that they. were; under a nec 
ovens fit to try, how the Union might be broken: | "The. dee de uncaſy at tþ 
Kaner a e Ki 0 the ſtudied to divert chem from it, and affured them that 27 Officy 
; ſhould have Orders to make it. eaſy to them. "This was underſtood t to imply 0 
the Duty. ſhould. not be levied ; Put they 1 this could: 85 ot be de pended 
So the Motion was made in the Houſe of Lord a 7654 moſt of the . of th 
| "Nation popes: to, it: They ſet forth all the Hardſhi ps, birth & lay under fing 
0 Union; 1255 ey had no more a Council i in Seafland: their Peers at preſent ver 
: only 18 ns in the whole N that were judged incapable. of Peerage 
" *De ſcent ; their Laws Were a ſtered in Matters of the hi gheſt Im ortance, 
_cularly i in Matters of 'T Treaſon ; ; and now an Impoſi "Big was to be laid on thy 
Malt, which muſt prove an We Burden to the Poor of that Country, ad 
"Gree them to drink Water. 1155 All eh ele Neat they moved for liberty 10 
4 bring i in a Bill, to diſſolye thy ion, 5 Which they would give full Securit 
: | 2 maintaining the Queen 8 Prerogative, and for ſecuring, the Proteſtant Sy, 
ceſſion. This was op oſed with much Zeal by the Miniſters, but was ſu pay 
| 21 by. others; Who, ch o' they did not intend to.give of the Union, ett 
it reaſonable to give a Hearing to this Motion, that t hey ng ſee how fir th 
"Proteſtant Succethon could be ſecured, in caſe it ſhould be entertained ; but th 
Majority Were for rejeQng 1 the Motion: When the Malt-Bill was brought upu 
the Lords, there was ſuch an oppoſition made to it, that fftyrlix voted againl 
it, hut fixty+four, were for it, and fo it paſſed. | 
A Bill for © The Matter of che greatelt Oed gen in this Seſſion was, 2 Bill for ſettliz 
rendring the the Commerce with France, Wen to the Treaty, and for taking off the Pro 
Treaty B hibitions. and high Duties, that were laid on the ed of France. Th 
Comment? Traders in the City of London, and Thoſe in all the other Parts of England wer 
effectual. Alarmed,. with the great Prej adice this would bring on the whole Nation. Tir 
Turkey Company, ole that traded to Portugal and Italy, and all who were cov 
cerned in the oollen and Silk Manufactures, appeared before both Houſes, al 
er forth the great Miſchief, that a Comer with France, on the foot of the 
Treaty, 70 71 bring upon "the Nation; while none appeared on the other fide 
to anſwer their Arguments, or to ſet forth the Advantage of ſuch: a 8 
It was manifeſt, that none of the trading Bodies had been conſulted in it; 
the Commiſſioners for Trade and Plantations had made ver material Oba 
tions on the firſt Project, which was ſent to them for their pinion: And aftet- 
Wards, when this preſent Project was formed, it was alſo tranſmitted to tha 
00 211 vd Board 'by the Queen's Order, and they were required to make their Remarks 
it: but Arthur Moor, who had riſen u LITE being a Footman without any Edv- 
cation, to be 4. great Dealer in Trade, and was the Perſon of that Board, in 
whom the Lord TI'rcaſvrer confided = moved that they might firſt read it e- 
very obe apart, and then debate it; and he deſired to have the firſt Peruſal: & 
he took it away, and never brought it back to them, but gave it to the Lon 
© Bolingbroke, who carried it to Paris, and there it was ſettled. The Bill was we. 
1 ry feebly maintained by thoſe who argued for it; yet the Majority went with 
the Bill till the laſt day; and then the oppoſition to it was ſo ſtrong, that the 
Miniſters ſcemed inclined to let it fall: But it was not then known, whether 
this was only a Feint, or whether the Inſtances of the French Ambaſſador, aul 
the Engagements, that our Miniſters were under to that Court, prevailed fu 
carrying it on. It was brought to the laſt Step; and then a great many of thok, 
who had hitherto gone along with the Court, broke from t em in this * 
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et 


e def Oneen Ax Nr. 
peſtirred chemſelves ſo effectually, chat when it came to the laſt Diviſion, 


1155 
11 of ſach great Importance loſt. But the Houle of Commons, to ſoiten the 
11 Co ſtruchons that might be made ol their xeſecting this Bill, made an Addreſs 


n 
to the Qu Maes $0 | 
for the Foundation, laid for ſettling our Commerce:; and prayed her to name 
Commiſſaries to regulate and finiſh. that Matter, i d 

To chis che Queen ſent an Anſwer, of a ſingular Compoſition: She ſaid, the 
as glad to ſce they were ſo well pleaſed with the Treaty of Peace and Com- 


was glad vel 
ness ihr the bad made.3 and aflured them that the. would uſe her beſt Endea- 


vours to ſee all the Advantages, that ſhe had ſtipulated for her Subjects, per- 


= = 1 


* 7. = 


\ 


formed; This was ſurprizing, ſince the Houſe of Commons had ſufficiently ſhew- 


ed, how. little: they #575 pleted ar the, Treary of Commerce, by their reject- 
Cc 


ing the BY chat was offercd to confirm it; and this was inſinuated in their Ad- 
dreſs itlelf$.,Burt: it was pleaſantly ſaid, that the Queen anſwered them, accord- 


at. was init; beides it was obſervable, that her Promiſe, to maintain 
what was already ſtipulated, did not at all anſwer the Prayer of their Addreſs. 
This was all that paſſed in this Seſſion of Parliament with relation to the Peace. 


* what ought, to have been in their Addreſs, and not according to 
w 


1 


i was: once apprehended, that the Miniſters would have moved for an Act, or 


at leaſt for an Addreſs, approving the Peace; and upon that I prepared a Speech, 
which I intended to make on the Subject: It was the only Speech, that I ever 
repared beforchand; but ſince that Matter was never brought into the Houſe, 
had no occaſion to make it; yet I think proper to inſert it here, that L may 
dellxer down my Thoughts of this great Iranſaction to Poſterit p. 


4 
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tance, ſo it may be ſeen in very different Lights I will not meddle 
« with the Political View of it; I leave that to Perſons, who can: judge and 
« ſpeak of it much better than I can: I will only offer to you what appears to 
« me, when I conſider it, with relation to the Rules of Morality: and Reli- 
« gion; in this I am ſure. I act within my proper Sphere. Some things ſtick ſo 
« with. me, that I could have no Quiet in my Conſcience, nor think I had an- 
« ſwered the Duty ot my Function, if I did not make uſe. of the Freedom of 
« Speech, that our Conſtitution and the Privileges of this Houſe allow me: I 
« am the more encouraged to do this, becauſe the bringing thoſe of our Order 
into Publick Councils, in which we have now ſuch. a ſhare, was originally in- 
« tended for this very end, that we ſhould offer ſuch Conſiderations, as ariſe from 


the Rules of our Holy Religion, in all Matters that may come before us. 


« In the opening my Senſe of things, I may be forced to uſe ſome Words, that 
may perhaps appear ſevere ; I cannot help it, if the Nature of theſe Affairs 
«.is ſuch, that I cannot ſpeak plainly of them, in a ſofter ſtrain: I intend. not 
« to reflect on any Perſon : And I am ſure I have ſuch a profound Reſpect for 
« the Queen, that no part of what I may ſay, can be underſtood to reflect on her 
« in any ſort: Her Intentions are, no doubt, as ſhe declares them to be, all for 
« the and. Happineſs of her People; but it is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſhe 
« can read long Treaties, or carry the Articles of them in her Memory: So if 
« things have been either concealed from her, or miſrepreſented to her, She can 
« do no Wrong - And, if any ſuch thing has been done, we know on whom our 
« Conftitution, lays the Blame. 


- 


„The Treatics that were made ſome Years ago with our Allies are in Print ö 


- 


« both the Grand Alliance, and ſome ſubſequent ones: We ſec many things in 


| © theſe, that arc not provided for by this Peace; it was in particular ſtipulated, 


that no Peace ſhould be treated, much leſs concluded, without the Conſent 
« of the Allies. But, before I make any Obſervations on this, I muſt deſire you 
« will conſider how. ſacred a thing the publick Faith, that is engaged in Trea- 
« tics and Alliances, ſhould be eſteemed. De | P 

« T hope, I need not tell you, that even Heathen Nations valued themſelves 
« upon their Fidelity, in a punctual obſerving of all their Treaties, and with 
« how much Infamy they branded the Violation of them: If we conſider that, 


5 M* Loxvs, this Matter now before you, as it is of the greateſt Impor- A Speech 
00 
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W re tor ory © 194 were againſt it: * {mall a Majority was a DJ ; 
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Lords, 


« which,Reycaled Religion teaches us to know, that Man was made after the 
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Image of God; the God of all Fruth, as we-kriow who is the Father of Lis: 
Gun bates this deceitful May, is whoſe Mouth" there is no-Faiebfulneſs, In dl 
</ leſs perfect Religion of the Jews, when the Gibeonites] had, 5 a franduley 
 ®- Proceeding, drawn eus andthe raue, into a League with them, it . 
„„ e ſacrediy obſerved 3 add che Violation of it, ſome Ages after, was {cyerg 
___ G&:punifhed/ Ad, When the laßt of the Kings of Tudab hook off the Fidel 
46 to which he had bound himſelf to the King of Babylon, the Prophet therey! - 
on ſaid with Indignation; Shall be breut ib. Orb of God, "nd proſper? Th 

 _ E-:Swearing deceitfully is one of the worlt Charactets; and He who ſwears to; 
| Wi ce hurt, and changes not, is among the beſt; It is a Maxim of the wiſeg g 
0 ke “ Kings, that the Tbrone is ogy we by 'Righteouſug/s.  Preatics are of the n. 
| | | CC, ture of Oaths ; and when an O. h ig asked to confirm 4 Treaty, it is Never 
«© denied. The beſt Account chat I can give of the diſuſe of adding that Say 

«K Scal to Treaties 18 this: 7 i N n 9 8 5 TED 28 p . 5 81 110 91 
% The Popes had for ſome Ages poſſeſſed khemſelves of a Power, to whit 
< they had often recourſe, of ditiolving the Faith of Treaties, and the Obligy 
tion of Oaths: The famous, but fatal Story of Ladiſſaus, King of Hungay 
«breaking his Faith to Amurath the Turk, by virtue of a Papal Di penfation, y 
© well known. One of the laſt publick Acts of this ſort Was, when Pope (. 
«mtr the Seventh-abſolved Francis the Firſt, from the Treaty made and ſuon 
te at Madrid, while he was a Priſoner there: The ſevere Revenge that Charly 
Wi «-the' Fifth took af this, in the Sack of Rome, and in keeping that Pope for fone 
44000 | Months a Priſoner, has made Popes more cautious, fince that time, than they 
1 «were formerly: This alſo drew fuch heavy but juſt Reproaches, on the Pap. 
&« ey, from the Reformers, that ſome ſtop ſeems now to be put to ſuch a bare 
«© faced Protection of Perjury. But the late King told me, that he underitodl 
. from the German Proteſtant Princes, that they believed the Confeſſors of Po 
. piſh Princes had Faculties from Rome, for doing this as effectually, tho mor 
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4 ſeeretly: He added, that they Knew it went for a Maxim among Popith Prin 
&. ces, that their Word and Faith bound them as they were Men, and Memben 
& of Socicty; but that their Oaths, being Ads of Religion, were ſubjeR ti 
e the Direction of their Confeſſors; and that they, apprehending this, did, i 
& all their Treaties with the Princes of that Religion, depend upon their Ho 
ec nout, but never asked the Confirmation of an Oath, which had been the Prac- 
« tice of ſormer Ages. The Proteſtants of France thought they had gained a 
« additional Security, for obſerving the Edict of Nantes, when the ſwearing to 
<« obſerve it was made a part of the Coronation Oath: But it is probable, thi 
ec very thing undermined and ruined irt. 
40 Gretias, Puffendorf, and others who have wrote of the Law of Nations, lay 
« this down for'a rule, that the Nature of a Treaty, and the Tie that ariſcsout 
« of it, is not altered by the having or not having an Oath 3 the Oath ſerve 
only to heighten the Obligation. They do alſo agree in this, that Contede 
Pernicies, ( racies do not bind States, to carry on a War to their Utter Ruin; but that 
Summus GE Princes and States are bound ro uſe their mo Efforts, in maintaining then: 
Conatus, c And it is agreed by all, who have treated of theſe Matters, that the comma 
« Enemy, by offering to any one Confederate all his Pretenſions, cannot juſtiff 
« bis departing from the Confederacy ; becauſe it was entered into with thu 
« View, that all the Pretenſions, upon which the Confederacy was made, ſhould 
& be inſiſted on or departed from, b PPP 
__ « Tr'is true, that in Confederacies, where Allies are bound to the Perfor- 
« 'mance of ſeveral Articles, as to their Qaota's or Shares, if any one fails in th | 
Part he was bound to, the other Confederates have a right to demand a Re- 
« paration for his Non-performance : But even in that caſe, Allies are to at 
& as Friends, by making allowances for what could not be netten, and not a 
« Enemies by taking Advantages, on deſign to diſengage them from their Allies 
It is certain, Allies forfeit their Right to the Alliance, if they do not pertorn 
ce their Part: But the Failure muſt de evident, and an Expoſtulation muſt be 
«firſt made: And, if upon Satisfaction demanded, it is not given, then a Pro- 
« teſtation ſhould be made, of ſuch Non- performance; and the reſt of the Con- 
C federates are at liberty, as to him who fails on his part: Theſe are reckoned 
A * | ; . T1 WWW G1] HER . | n - cc among 
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non th Cuſtoms 2nd Laws of Nations: And, fince nothing of this kind has 1715 
4 beet dene L cannot ſee how it can be made out, that the Tic 


| i | | , ic of the 'Confe= C/7JIJ 

uduly WW & derscy, ad by conſequence; that the Publick Faith has not been firſt broken 
Vit Wy «10h our fide." in nme Tk 3807 A69134 Ch DOVE. 0330! nom? he 4 27 
everch . Ny I cannot reconcile the carrying on a * rigs the French, 
ide WW «-without:the Knowledge and Concurrence of the other Confederate States 

ercup. WW i and Princes,” und the concluding it, without the Conſent of the Emperor, the 
© e << principal Confederate, not to mention the viſible Uneaſineſs that has appeared 
'S thi in che others, who ſeem to have been forced to conſent, by Declarations, if not 
ſeit q „ by Thesenings, from hence: I ſay, Þ cannot reconcile! this, with the Arti- 

the oy 45 ofithe Grand Allianec, and the other later Treaties, that are in Print: 
nee e This ſeems to come within the Charge of the Prophet againſt thoſe who deal 

Sacred BY e debe ey, with theſe who bud not dealt treacherouſly with them ; upon which, 

far? « che Threatuing that follows may be juſtly apprehended: It will have a ftrange 

bid e Sound among all Chriſtians, but mort particularly among the Reformed, when 

)blige WY it is reported, that the Plenipotentiary of the Head of the Reformed Princes, 

age e faid openly to the other Plenipotentiaries, that the Queen held herſelf free 

lon, y « from all her Treaties and Alliances; If this be ſet for a Precedent; here is a 

pe G. « ſhort way of diſpenſing with the Publick Faith; and if this was ſpoken by 

1 « one of our Prelates, I am afraid it will leave a heavy Reproach on our 

an 


Church ; and, to ſpeak freely, I am afraid it will draw a much heavier Curſe 
r fone d after it. M Lords, there is a God in Heaven, who will judge all the World, 
n they * without reſpect of Perſons: 1 proſper without his Bleſſing: He 


Pap « can blaſt all the Counſels of Men, n laid in Fraud and Deceit, how cun- 
bar a ningly ſoever they may be either contrived or diſguiſed : And IT muſt think 
ritood u that a Peace made, in oppoſition to the expreſs Words of ſo many Treaties, 
of Po « will prove a Curſe inſtead of a Bleſſing to us: God is provoked by ſuch Pro- 
"mor Wi « 'ceedings; to pour heavy Judgments on us, for the Violation of a Faith ſo often 
Pri WW « given, which is ſo openly broken: By:this.oar Nation is diſhonoured, and 
mben a our Church diſgraced : And I dread to think, what the Conſequence of thoſe 
et to Wl «things is like to prove. I would not have expreſſed myſelf in ſuch a manner, 
id, in WY « if I had not thought, that I was bound to it by the Duty that I owe to Almigh- 
Ho; ty God; by my Teal for the Queen, and the Church, and by my Love to my 
Prac WW « ntry. Upon ſo great an occaſion, I think my Poſt in the church and in this 
cd n « Houſe lays me under the ſtricteſt Obligations to diſcharge my Conſcience, and 
ng to Wi « to ſpeak plainly without Fear or Flattery, let the effect of it, as to myſelf, 
, this WW « be what it will: I ſhall have the more quiet in my own Mind, both living an 


« dying, for 2 done that, which ſeemed to me an indiſpenſable Duty. 17 
« T hope this Houſe will not bring upon themſelves and the Nation, the 


« Blame and Guilt of approving that, which ſeems to be much more | — . — 
udgments 


« ſurable: The Reproach that may belong to this Treaty, and the 
led · WW « of God, that may follow on it, are now what a few only are concerned in. A | , 
that WW « national Approbation is a thing of another nature, rhe publick Breach of 
dem: „ Faith, in the Attack that was made on the Smyrna Fleet forty Years ago, 
mon e brought a great Load of Infamy on thoſe, who adviſed and directed it; but 
tiff e chey were more modeſt than to ask a publick Approbation of ſo opprobrious 
chit BW « a Fact: It lay on a few, and the Nation was not drawn in to a ſhare in the 
ould WF « Guilt of that, which was then univerſally deteſted, tho' it was paſſed over in 


« ſilence : It ſeems enough, if not too much, to be ſilent on ſuch an Occaſion. 


he « T can carry my Compliances no further.“ 

the | * 9 7 1 

R. 1 now go on with the Account of what was farther done in this Seſſion: The A Demand 

af Bi Houſe of mons was, as to all other things except the Matter of Commerce, of Money 

tu ſo entirely in the hands of the Miniſters, that they ventured on a new Demand, 1 
lics of a very extraordinary nature, which was made in as extraordinary a manner. ts. 

Orm The Civil Liſt, which was eſtimated at 600, o00 J. a- year, and was given for the 

t be 


ordinary — — of the Government, did far exceed it: And this was ſo evi- 
uri 


ro- dent that, ng the three firſt Years of the Queen's Reign, 100,000 7. was ever 
in Year applicd to = War; 200, ooo J. was laid out in building of Blenteim Houſe, 
n 


1 53 a2 and 


nary Payments into ſuch an Arrear, that at Mid/ummer 1710, the Quec 
51000 h But upom à new Account, this was hranght to be 80 00 J. 


merce, moſt of the Members were g 


180 of them left, A Moſſage was ſent: tb the Honſe rf def 

| upon it * 50 0 8 Ine 503 nid 5,165 09 r 
5 Reaſons a- This — Thodght a Demand of very bad conſce ſince the granting it to 
| gainſt it. one Prince would be a Precedent 40 grant the like to all future Princes; and, a 
the Account of the Debt was deccitfully. ſtated, ſo it ue known, that the 
Funds ſet off for the — Lift 3 — Tester & 

an Oppoſition was made to it, with'a great Superiorit riority in point of Argu 
but t l — . for ĩt: And all People concluded, that ng 
end of getting ſo much Money into the Hands of the Court, was to furniſh thei 
Creatures ſufficientiy, for carrying their Elections. T2600 3: 41 
But it was The Lords were ſenfible, that the method of procuring this Supply was co. 
granted. trary to their 3 ſince all publick Sup 

ago 


plics: were either :asked from th 
Throne, or by a Me which was ſent to both Houſes. at the ſame. time This 
Practice was enquired into by the Lords; no Precedents ne up to it; by 
ſome came ſo near it, that nothing enuld be made of the Objection. But th: 
Miniſters, apprehending that an oppoſition would be made to the Bill, if ; 
_ came up alone, got it conſolidated with another of 1, 200, 000 J. that was beſox 
them. And the weight of theſe ty joined together, made them both paſs in th 
| Houſe of Lords, without oppoſition: ot moto lege 10-0911 | 
Addreſs ot While this was in agitation, the Earl of Hharten ſet forth, in the Houſ: of 
both Houſes Lords, the Danger the Nation vas in by the Pretender's being ſettled in Lorrain: 
hag, LOR: ſo he moved, that an Addteſs ſhould: be made to the Queen, deſiring her, to us 
moved from her moſt preſſing Inſtances, with the Duke of TLorrain to remove hin, 
Lain. and with all Princes, that were in Amity or Correſpondence with her, not 
to receive the Pretender, nor to ſuſſer him to continue in their Dominions : This 
. was oppoſed. by none, but the Lord North; ſo it was carried to the Queen, The 
Day after the Lords had voted this, Stanbops made a Motion to the ſame Purpoſ 
in the Houſe of Commons, and it was agreed to, Nemine Gontradicente. The Queen, 

1n her Anſwer to the Addreſs of the Lords, ſaid, ſhe would repeat the Inft 
the had already uſed, to get that Perſon removed, according to their Deſire in the 
Addreſs: This ſeemed to import, that ſhe had 7 preſſed the Duke of In 
rain on that Subject, tho? the Miniſters, in the Houſe of Lords, acknowledged 
that they knew of no Applications made to the Duke of Lorrain, and thought 
the Words of the Anſwer related only to the Inſtances ſhe had uſed, to get th 
Pretender to be ſent out of France But the natural Signification of the ords 
ſeeming to relate to the Duke of Lorraiu, the Lords made a ſecond Addreſs, i 
which they ſaid, they were ſurprized to find, that thoſe Inſtances had not thei 
full effect, notwithſtanding the Kings of France and Spain had ſhewed their Com 
pliance with her Deſire, on that occaſion: All the Anſwer brought to this v 
that the Queen received it graciouſly. She anſwered the Commons more plain 
ly, and promiſed to uſe her Endeavours to get him removed. It was enerally 
believed, that the Duke of Lorrain did not conſent to receive him, till he ent 
one over, to know the Queen's Pleaſure, upon it, and that he was very readih 

11 

The Death In the of „ Spratt, Biſhop o er, died; his Parts were very 
of ſome Bi- bright in his TON and gave: gtcac Ho but theſe were blaſted by a lf 
' ſhops. _ ljbertine Courſe of ite, to which his Temper and Good nature carried him, 
without conſidering the Duties or even the Decencies of his Profeſſion: He F. 
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4 =rtain | AQucttaoog0od 7. So that | 
"2. was ently a large Overplus,:beyond: what was! neecſlary:2owards tbe 
port Or the Govornment. / Let theſe extraordinary Expences had put the us 


u Oed 
at that time, there. was an Arreat of 190% dugito che Civil Lic; theſe - 

Sums together amounting to 270,0007;ithe,Debe! that remained was but 240,000 
| Vet now, in the end of the Seſſion, hen, upon the — the Bill, of Con- 


gone into che Country, ſo char there were not 


OE en EP ONT) rr NN We ON Aeſiring a pon. 
er to mortgage a Branch uf the Civil Liſt, ſor thirty-two Mears, in order to nit 
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c up. Wl has was he 

© Of our Church © Compro 
e ciphtyfirſt Veur of 


Sit vWF praiſes of the preſent Parliament; the ſaid, at their firſt T they had eaſed 


them, at her firſt coming to the Crown, ſhe found a War 3 for her: 
e and honourable 


t; bu N ſhe had obtained for her Kingdoms: There were ſome (very few ſhe 
) 


713 
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harge on them, 


in the and State; ſuch Perſons had the beſt Title to her favour; the had no other Aim, 


but their Advantage, and the ſecuring our Religion, and Libery ; ſhe hoped to 
meet a Parliament next Winter, that ſhould act upon the ſame Principles, and 
with the ſame Prudence and Vigour,. to ſupport the Liberies of Europe abroad, 
and to reduce the Spirit of Faction at home. Few Speeches from the Throne 
have in my time been more ſeverely reflected on, than this was: It ſeemed 
ſtrange that the Queen, who did not pretend to underſtand Matters of Trade, 
hould paſs ſuch a Cenſure on both Houſes, for their not underſtanding the Af- 
fair of Commerce; ſince at the Bar of both Houſes, and in the Debates with- 


to the Treaty of Commerce, that it looked like a Contempt put on them, to re- 
preſent. it as advantageous to us, and to rank all thoſe,” who had oppoſed it, a- 
mong the Ill-minded, or at leaſt among the Deluded. Nor did it eſcape Cen- 


Nine Millions, without any further Charge, ſince the Nation muſt bear the conſtant 
of Intereſt at Six per Cent, till the Capital ſhould be paid off. The Sharp- 
v5 with which ſhe expreſſed herſelf was ſingular, and not very well ſuited to 
her Dignity or her Sex: Nor was it well underſtood, what could be meant by 
ber ſaying, that ſhe found a War prepared for her, at her coming to the Crown; 
; their WF ſince ſhe herſelf began it, upon the Addreſſes of both Houſes. It was alſo ob- 
Com. ſerved, that there was not, in all her Speech, one Word of the Pretender, or of the 
is wa, BY Proteſtant Succeſſion; but that, which made the greateſt Impreſſion on the whole 
plair- BW Nation was, that this Speech diſcovered plainly, that the Court was reſolved 
1crally to have the Bill of Commerce paſs in the next Seſſion: All People concluded, the 
e ſent BY Miniſters were under arms to the Court of France to get it ſettled : And 
cadily WF this was taken to be the Senſe of the Queen's Words concerning the making the 


ſure, that She ſhould affirm, that the Nation was by them eaſed of the load of 


in them upon it, the Intereſt of the Nation did appear ſo viſibly to be contrary 


Peace laſting; what Effect this may have on the next Elections, which arc quick- 


ven iy to follow, muſt be left to Time. 


ev It was fit they ſhould bear ſome proportion to one another; for, as this was the 
juli vorſt Parliament I ever ſaw, ſo no Aſſembly, but one compoſed as this was 
Vol. II. C could 


hin, I am now come to the end of the War, and of this Parliament, both at once: 
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1 peer ne be read wich the fame Candor and Sinevrity;, with which | 


ve written it, and with ſuch a de | ag h 
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— HA V E now ſet out the State of Affairs for above half 
Century, with all the Care and Attention that I was capable 


amuſe them with.a Diſcovery of many Secrets and of 1 
ar- 


ſpeak with a plain Freedom to all ſorts of Perſons: This not being to be pub- 


enſured, than any thing I could offer to the 3 
ind 


who read it, that I may do more Good, when dead, than J could ever hope to 


My Thoughts have run moſt, and dwelt longeſt on the Concerns of the Church My Zeal for 
and Religion: Therefore I begin with them. I have always had a true Zeal for the Church 
the Church of England; T have lived in its Communion with great Joy, and have EIn. 
purſued its true Intereſts with an unfeigned Affection: Yet I muſt ſay there are 
oy things in it, that have been very uneaſy to me. | 

e requiring Subſcriptions to the Thirty-nine Articles is a great Impoſition, hep 
I believe them all my ſelf: But as thoſe, about Original Sin and Predeſtination, inn 
might be expreſſed more unexce tionably, ſo I think it is a better way, to let 
{ach Matters continue to be ftill the Standard of Doctrine, with ſome few Cor- 
rections, and to cenſure thoſe who teach any contrary Tenets; than to oblige all, 
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that ſerve in the Church, to ſubſcribe them + The greater Part ſubſcribe without 
hardly ſatisfy their Conſcicnces about ſome things in them. Churches and 90. 


cieties are much better ſecure 3 Laws, than by Subſcriptions: It is 4 mor 
reaſonable; as well as a more caſy | 


The Wor- 
ip. 


And Diſci- 
pline. 


had been tried, according to our Sayiour's Rule, but without effect, that the 


thing under this ſeems to be a juſt Ground of rendin 


Church; ancient or m 


there were not a Diſſenter in the Nation. 


ſee how it was adminiſtred: Our Courts are managed under the Rules of the 


of the Clergy of the Deanery, named by the 


ry the Eighth. Beſides, in that Church the Clergy have, by auricular Confeſſion, 


| ; je . N 72 of 8 | 3 N 2 . 8 
De Gand boston. 
ever examining them; and others do it becauſe they mult do it, tho they 


Method of Governments .. 

Our Worſhip is the perfecteſt Compoſitiog of Devotion, that we find in an 
C 5 10 : Yet the. Ci <&ons. that were agreed to, by a D. 
putation of Biſhops and Divines in the Year 1689, would make the whole Frane 
of our Liturgy fill more perfect, as well as more unexceprionable; and will | 
hope, at ſome time or other, be better entertained, than they were then. Ian 
- perſuaded they are ſuch, as would bring in the much greater part of the Di. 
2 to the Communion of the Church, and are in themſelves deſitable, tho 


As for the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſcdikion, it has been the Burden of my Life, 1, 


Canon Law, dilitory and expenſive: And as their Conſtitution is bad, ſo the By. 
ſineſs in them is ſmall; and therefore all poſſible Contrivances are uſed, to mike 
the moſt of thoſe Cauſes, that come before them: So that they are univerſally 
dreaded and hated. God grant that a time may come, in which that noble De. 
ſign, ſo near being perfected in King Edward the Sixth's Days, of the Reforny. 
tio Legum Ecclefiaſticarum, may be reviewed and citabliſhed : That fo Matrimo- 
nial and Teſtamentary Cauſes, which are of a mixed nature, may be left, a little 
better regulated, to the Lay Hands of Chancellors and other Officers; but thut 
the whole Correction of the Manners of the Laity, and the Inſpection into the 
Lives and Labours of the Clergy, may be brought again into the hand of Spiritul 
Men, and be put into a better Method. It would be well if, after the poor Clei- 
oy are relieved by the Tenths and Firſt Fruits, a Fund were formed (of Twenty 
or Thirty Pound a- year) for the Rural Deans ; and that they, with at leaft three 

| Biſhop, examined into the Man- 
ners both of Clergy and Laity; and after the Methods of private Admonition 
Matter ſhould be laid betore the Biſhop, who, after his Admonitions were alſo 
ineffectual, might proceed to Cenſures, to a Suſpenſion from the Sacrament, and 
to a full Excommunication, as the Caſe ſhould require. This would bring our 
Church indeed into a primitive Form, in which at preſent the Clergy have le< 
Authority, and are under more Contempt, than in any Church, that I have yet 
ſcen. For, tho? in the Church of Rome the publick Authority is in general ma- 
naged, according to the Method continued among us, yet it was in many parti 
culars corrected by the Council of Trent; whereas we, by that unhappy Proviſo 
in the AR, authorizing the Thirty-two Commiſſioners to reform our Courts, arc 
fatally tied down to all, that was in uſe in the Twenty-fifth Year of King Hu- 


but too great an Authority over the People; I am far from thinking that to be x 
lawful, or even a deſirable thing: But ſince that is not to be thought of, wear 
in a woful Condition, in which the Clergy are, as it were, ſhut out from any 
ſhare of the main Parts of the Care of Souls. 
The want of a true well-regulated Diſcipline is a great Defect, own'd to be 
ſo in the Preface to the Office of Commination : And, while we continue in this 
condition, we are certainly in an imperfect State. But this did never appear to 
me, to be ajuſt ground of Separation; which I could never think lawful, un- 
leſs the 'Terms of Communion among us were unlawful, and did oblige a Ma 
to ſin : That ſeems to me, the only juſtifiable Cauſe of Separation, of leaving 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, and of ſetting up a diſtinct or oppor Communion. No- 
| the Body of Chriſt, or a 
diag the Order of the World and the Peace of Mankind, thereby drawing 
on that Train of ill Conſequences, that muſt and do follow upon ſuch a disjoint- 
ing the Society of Chriſtians ; by which they become alienate? n ge another, 
and in the Sequel grow to hate and to devour each other, and by which the 


are in danger of being conſumed one of another 
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ce aid, and Wilk pra; for it a long as T live, that ſome regard may be had And render. 
to thoſe Scruples,- with which the Diſſenters are entangled: And, tho? I think neb to ſcru- 


Fes are not all well grounded, yet for Peace fake T wiſh ſome things may be ta- 
ys Pris and that other things may be ſoftened and explained: May of choſe 
ings were retained at the Reformation, to draw the People more entirely into 
itz who are apt to judge, eſpecially in times of Ignorance, by out ward Ap- 
pearances, more than by the real Value of Things: So the preſerving an Ex- 
refior, that looked ſome what like what they had been formerly accuſtomed to, 
without*doubt had a great Effect ar firſt on many Perſons, who, without that, 


could not habe been eaſily brought over to adhere to that Work: And this 


was @ Juſt and lawful Conſideration. But it is now at an end; none now are 
brought over from Popery by this Means; there is not therefore ſuch a neceſſity 
for continuing them ſtill, as there was for keeping them up at firſt. I confeſs; iris 
not ad viſeable, without good reaſon for it, to make great Changes, in things that 
art viſible and ſenſible; yet, upon juſt Grounds, ſome may be made without any 
Danger. No Inconvenience could follow, on leaving out the Croſs in Baptiſm, 
or on laying aſide of ny and regulating Cathedrals, eſpecially as to that in- 
decent way of ſinging Prayers, and of Laymen's reading the Litany: All Bows 
ing to the Altar have at leaſt an ill Appearance, and are of no uſe ; the exclud- 
ing Parents from being the Sponſors in Baptiſm, and requiring them to procure 
others; is extreme inconvenient, and makes that to be a Mockery, rather than a 
ſolemn Sponſion, in too many. Other things may be ſo explained, that no juſt 
Dr 3603 hats 297 OPT mats vo eddot 
Thus I wiſk the Terms of Communion were made larger and eaſier; but fince 
all is now bound on us by 4 Law, that cannot be repealed but in Parliament, 
there muſt be a great Change in the Minds, both of Princes and People, before 
that can be brought about: Therefore the Diſſenters ought to conſider well, 
what they can do for Peace, without finning againſt God. The Toleration does 
pot at all 1 Separation; it only takes away the Foree of Penal Laws a- 
gxinſt then: Therefore, as lying in common Difeourſe is ſtill a Sin, tho no Sta- 
tute puniſhes it; and Ingratitude is a baſe thing, tho there is no Law againſt it; 
ſo ſeparating trom a National Body and from the Publick Worſhip, is certainly 
mill thing, unleſs ſome Sin be committed there, in which we think ourſelves in- 
yolved, by joining with that Body, and in that Worſhip: So that the Tolera- 
tion is only a Freedom from Puniſhment, and does not alter the nature of the 


Iſay not this from any Diſlike of Toleration; I think it is a Right due to all My Hoe A 
gainſt Perſe- 


Men; their Thoughts are not in their own Power; they muſt think of things, 
is they appear to them; their Conſeiences are God's; he only knows them, and he 
only can change them. And as the Authority of Parents over their Children is 
antecedent to Society, and no Law, that takes it away, can be binding; ſo Men 
are bound, antecedently to all Society, to follow what appears to them to be 
the Will of God; and, if Men would act honeſtly, the Rule of doing to all 
others what we would have others do to us, would ſoon determine this Matter; 
fince every honeſt Man muſt own, that he would think himſelf hardly dealt with, 
if he were ill uſed for his Opinions, and for performing ſuch Parts of Worſhip, 
4s he thought himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to. Indeed the Church of Rome has 
ſome colour for her Cruelty, ſince ſhe pretends to be infallible. Bat theſe Prac- 
tices are abſurdly unreaſonable among thoſe, who own that they may be miſta- 
ken, and ſo may be perſecuting the Innocent and the Orthodox. Perſecution, if 
it were lawful at all, ought to be extreme, and go, as it does in the Church of 
Rome, to Extirpation; for the bad Treatment ot thoſe, who are ſuffered ſtill to 
live in a Society, is the creating ſo many Malecontents, who at ſome time or 
other may make thoſe, who treat them ill, feel their Revenge: And the Prin- 
ciple of Perſecution, if true, is that, to which all have a Right, when they 
have a Power to put it in Practice: Since they, being perſuaded chat they are in 
the right, from that muſt believe they may lawfully exert againſt others that Se- 
verity, under which they groancd long themſelves. ' This will be aggravated in 
them by the Voice of Revenge, which is too apt to be well heard by human 
Nature, chiefly when it comes with the Mask and Appearance of Teal. I add 
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..*._-  . -» not here any Political Conſiderations, - from.the;apparentiTatereſt of Nat: 
which muſt diſpoſe them to encourage the Enareaſe of their People, to — 
oll Induſtry, and to become a Sanctuary to all, who are oppreſſed: But tho? this 
| viſible, and is confeſſed by all, 'yot-L.am..now-conſidening. thie Matter only i 
is righteous, juſt, and merciful, in the Principle; ſor if it were not ſo well ſups 
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An inward 
Vocation. 


ly kept up by ſeeret 
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. than in the Scriptures: my of Prayer, Meditation, and Faſting, at leaft once 
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rted in thoſe reſpects, other Motives would only be a Temptation to Pri 
— States to be governed by Intereſt, more than by their Duty, rince 
Having thus given my Thoughts in general,” with relation to the Conſtitutio 
of our Church and the nion with it, I ſhall proceed, in the next pl 
to that which is ſpecial with relation to the Clergy. | I have ſaid a great deal 
this Head, in my Book of the Pqforal Care, which of all the Tracts 1 * 
wrote, is that in which I rejoice the moſt: And, tho“ it has brought much 4, 
ger on me from thoſe, who will not ſubmit to the Plan there laid down, 1 
— done much Good during my own Life, and I hope it will do yet more 
after I am dead: This is a Subject I haye thought much upon, and ſo I will hex 
add ſome things to What will be found in that Bo. 
No Man ought to think of this Profeſſion, unleſs he feels within himſelf , 
Love to Religion, with a Zeal for it, and an internal true Piety; which is chic, 
| Ur and by reading of the Scriptures: As long as theſ 
hings are a 8 n, they are infallible Indications, that he has no in, 
wins; Vocation; nor Motion of the Holy Ghoſt to undertake it. The Capita 
Error in Men's preparing themſelves for that Function is, that they 25 
Books more than themſelves, and that they read Divinity more in other Books, 


a quarter in the Ember W in which they may read over and over again both 
Offices af Ordination, and get by heart thoſe Paſſages in the Epiſtles to 7m 
and Titus, that relate to this Function, would form their Minds to a right Saf 
of it, and be an eſſectual Means to prepare them duly for it. 
Ask yourſelves often ( for thus I addreſs myſelf to you, as if I were ſtill alive) 
would you follow that courſe of Life, if there were no ſettled Eſtabliſhment be- 
longing to it, and if you were to preach under the Croſs, and in danger of Pei. 
ſecution ? For till you arrive at that, you are yet carnal, and come into the 
Prieſthood, for a piece of Bread: Study to keep alive in you a Flame of er- 
altod Devotion; be talking oſten to yourſelves, and communing with your ow 
Hearts; digeſt all that you read carefully, that you may remember it ſo well 
as not to be at a loſs when any Point of Divinity is talked of: A little Study vel 
digeſted, in a good ſerious Mind, will go a great way, and will lay in Mx 


for doing and for Fein S ge inde 
tx 
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-T have lamented, during ny 
whole Life, that Iſaw fo ue Zeal among our Clergy : Iſaw much of 
it in the Clergy of the Church of Rome, tho it is both ill directed and ill condud- 
ed: I ſaw much Zeal likewiſe throughout the foreign Churches: The Diſſenten 
have a great deal among them; but I muſt own, that the main Body of 
our Clergy has always e dead and lifeleſs to me; and inſtead of ani- 
mating one another, they ſeem rather to lay one another aſleep, Without a vi- 
ſible Alteration in this, you will fall under an univerſal Contempt, and loſe both 


the Credit and the Fruits of your Miniſtry,” _ 


When you are in Orders, be ever ready to perform all the Parts of yout | 


Function; be not anxious about a Settlement; ſtudy to diſtinguiſh yourſelves in 
your Studies, Labours, exemplary Deportment, and a juſt Sweetneſs of Ten- 

r, with Gravity and Diſcretion ; and as for what concerns yourſelves, 
. — on the Providence of God; for he will in due time raiſe up Friends and 
Benefactors to you. I do affirm this, upon the Obſervation of my whole Liſe, 
that I never knew any one, who conducted himſelf by theſe Rules, but he wi 
brought into good Poſts, or at leaſt into an eaſy State of Subſiſtence. 


Do not affect to run into new Opinions, nor to heat yourſelves in Diſ ates, 


about Matters of ſmall Importance : Sega with ſettling in your Minds thc 


Foundations of your Faith; and be full of this, and ready at it, that you miy 
know how to deal with Unbelicvers; for that is the ſpreading Corruption o 
this Age: There arc few Atheiſts, | but many Infidels, who are indeed very _ 
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| never heard before, and know nothing 


WW 1197 ke! Atheits..-In this Argument, you ought to take pains to 
2 ll well e and clearly laid in your Thoughts, that you 27 manage 


gently, without any Aſperity of Words, but with a Strength 

to anſwer any Argument, of which you 
and concerning it; that will both expoſe you, and 
the Cauſe vou maintain; and, if you feel yourſelves grow too warm at any time, 
break off and perſiſt no longer in the diſpute; for you may by that grow to an 
indecent heat, by which yon may wrong the Cauſe, which you endeavour to de- 
fad. In the Matter of Myſteries be very cautious; for the Simplicity, in which 
thoſe ſublime Truths are delivered in the Scriptares, ought to be well ſtudicd 


* 
of Reaſon; In dilputing, do not o 


aud adhered to: Only one part of the Argument ſhould be inſiſted on, I mean, 


the Shortneſs and Defectiveneſs of our Faculties; which being well conſidered, 
will afford a great Variety of noble Speculations, that are obvious and caſily ap- 
chended,. to reſtrain the wanton Sallies of ſome petulant Men. 
Study to underſtand well the Controverſies of the Church of Rome, chiefly 
thoſe | concerning Infallibility and Tranſubſtantiation; for, in managing thoſe, 
their-Miſhonarics have a particular Addreſs. Learn to view Popery in a true 
Light, as a Conſpiracy to exalt the Power of the CITY; even by ſuhjecting the 
moſt ſacred Truths of Religion to Contrivances for raiſing their Authority, and 
by offering to the World another Method ot being ſaved, beſides that preſcribed 
in the Goſpel. rar is a Maſs of Impoſtures, ſupported by Men, who ma- 
nage them with great Advantages, and impoſe them with inexpreſſible Severities, 


| of thoſe who dare call any thing in queſtion, that they dictate to them. I ſee a 


Spirit riſing among us, too like that of the Church of Rome, of advancing the 
Coley beyond their due Authority, to an unjuſt Pitch: This rather heightens 

louſies and Prejudices againſt us, than advances our real Authority; and it 
will fortify the Deſigns of profane Infidels, who deſire nothing more than to ſee 
the-publick Miniſtry of the Church firſt diſgraced, and then aboliſhed. The car- 
rying any thing too far does commonly lead Men into the other Extream: We 
are the 4% 5 of the Word and Sacraments ; and the more faithful and dili- 
gent we are in this, the World will pay ſo much the more Reſpect and Submiſ- 
hon to us: And our maintaining an Argument for more Power, than we now 
have, will be of no effect, unleſs the 
the Authority, that is already in our hands: It is with the Clergy as with Prin- 
ces; the only way to keep their Prerogative from being uncaſy to their Subjects, 
and from being diſputed, is to manage it wholly for their Good and Advantage; 
then all will be for it, when they find it is for them: this will prevail more effectu- 


L ally, than all the Arguments of Lawyers, with all the Precedents of former 


Times. Therefore let the Clergy live and labour well, and they will feel that 
u much Authority will follow that, as they will know how to manage well. 
And to ſpeak plainly, Dodwell's extravagant Notions, which have been too much 
drunk in by the Clergy in my time, have weakened the Power of the Church, 


| and ſoured Men's Minds more againſt it, than all the Books wrote, or Attempts 


made againſt it, could ever have done : And indeed, the ſecret Poiſon of thoſe 
Principles has given too many of the Clergy a Biaſs towards Popery, with an A- 
verfion to the Reformation, which has brought them under much Contempt. 
This is not to be recovercd, but by their living and labouring, as they ought to 
do, without an eager maintaining of Arguments for their Authority, which will 
never ſucceed, till they live better and labour more: When I ſay live better, I 
mean, not only to live without Scandal, which I have found the greateſt part of 


them do, but to lead cy Lives; to be eminent in Humility, Meekneſs, 
| 0 


Sobriety, Contempt of the World, and unfeigned Love of the Brethren ; ab- 
ſtracted from the vain Converſation of the World, retired, and at home, faſting 
often, joining Prayer and Meditation with it; without which, faſting may do 
well with relation to the Body, but will ſignify little with relation to the Mind. 

If, to ſuch'a courſe of Life, Clergymen would add a little more Labour, not 
only performing publick Offices, and preaching to the Edification of the People, 
but watching over them, inſtructing them, wo dh reproving, and comfort- 
ing them, as occaſion is given, from Houſe to Houſe, making their Calling the 
Buſineſs of their whole Life; they would ſoon find their own Minds grow to be 

Vo 1. II. | 22 in 


orld ſecs, that we make a good uſe of 


383 


means to preſerve the Church; for Which, He, who knows all things, know. 


reach of Envy, and Cenſure, unleſs a better Spirit poſſeſſes the Clergy, Argr- 


to preſerve the Church; eſpecially if the Nation obſerves a Progreſs Wen 
_als, which makes many ſo favourable to Popery, and fo ſevere towards the Di. 
ſenters; this will recommend them the more to Pity and Favour, and will dray 


_ thoſe, of che next may be more ſo. eee 10-2001 eee 
* Oh my Brethren, (for I ſpeak to you as if I were among you,) think wht 
manner of Perſons you ought᷑ to be, in all Holy Converſation and Godlineſs, that 


fox thoſe Immortal Souls committed to your care, which were redeemed by the 


_ ciled to God, and at laſt to preſent them to him faultleſs wich excecding Joy; 
he ſees and obſeryes your Labours, and will recompence them gloriouſly in that 
oe COONS. 95 * a 7 E 4 RW Ar 2 : 1 | 5 TE : l a 


I leave all 


_ built up by your Labours, that it may continue to be long the Joy of the whole 


My Advice I now turn to my Brethren and Succeſſors in tho Epiſcopal Order: You ar 
to the B. they in whoſe hands the Government of the Church is pat 3 in ſome reſpe8sii 


_ othe 


28 of the Canoniſts, and can never be maintained, when well examined. 
Ligh 
taken away; it is a great Charge, and no very decent one; a great Devourer 


of Time; it lets in much promiſcuous Company, and much vain Diſcourſe up- 
on you: . Even Civility may carry you too far, in a Freedom and Familiarity, 


to you: It was indeed one of the greateſt Burdens of my Life, to ſee ſo much 
Time loſt, to hear ſo much idle Talk, and to be living in a luxurious Waſte of 

that, which might have been much better beſtowed. f 

to break thro' that, which Cuſtom has impoſed on thoſe, provided with Py 
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i A betzcrTompere,aud their People would fliew. more Eſteem and Regard «,, 
emed 6 Bleſſing from God would attend upon their Labours. I ſay it wht 
Serbs ey I, have obſerved the Clergy, in all the Places three which I ben 
tx avelled, apiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts and Diſſenters; but of them all, our 


Qlergy is much the moſt remiſs in their Labours in private, andl the leaſt ſeyete 


2 


Cle zOu! 
in their Lives. Do not think I 8 ſay this to | ſe you, ort de fame che 
| 2 thoſe Cenſures have paſs d on me for ni Freedom during my Life, Gol 


knows, how. unjuſtly, my Deſigus being all to awaken/the (Clergy, and by thy 


how, much and hom long L have been mourning in ſecret, and "faſting and pray. 
ing before him. And let me ſay this freely to yon, now that J am out of the 


ments, (and which is more) Laws and Authority: will not prove ſtrong eno 


eee 
gy of this Age ſcem to be very little prepared: God gran 


ſo. you may ſhine as Lights in the World: Think of the Account you mutt give, 


Blood of Chriſt, who has ſent you in his Name, to perſuade them to be recon- 
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great Day. ($2 +7 ines „ 1 ThyLEF CEE Ee e . 
1 theſe things on your Conſciences, and pray carneſtly that God may 
give his Bleſſing to this poſthumous! Labour of mine, that our Church may be ſo 


we 2 + N 


th, in the Perſecution of its Beauty, and may be a Pattern, as well as give 
Protection, to all the Churches of God. i 1 Two tad: * 2; 1 


believed to be wholly in you, tho I know, and have often felt it, that your Poy- 
er is ſo limited, that you can do little; Exemptions (a ſcandalous Remnant of 
Popery] take a great part of your Dioceſs out of your hands. This I have often 
wondred at, that ſome who plead, that the Government of the Church is ſettled by 
Divine Authority in the Biſhops, can yet, by the virtue of Papal Bulls, confinn- 
ed by an Ef Clauſc in an Act of Parliament, exerciſe Epiſco al Juriſdic- 
tion; which 1s plainly to act by virtue of the Secular Power, in Sppolticn to that, 
which, according to their Principles, is ſettled by a Divine Appointment. Arch- 
deacons Viſitations were an Invention of the latter Ages, in which the Biſhops, 
7 TI their Duty, caſt a great part of their Care upon them: Now their 
Viſitations are only for Form and for Fees ; and they are a Charge on the Cler- 
gy ; ſo, when this Matter is well looked into, I hope Archdeacons, with many 

r Burdens that lay heavy on the Clergy, ſhall be taken away. All the vi- 
rious Inſtruments, upon which heavy Fees muſt be raiſed, were the infamous 


nothing to you of your Lives, I hope you are and ſhall ever be ſhining 
ts; I wiſh the Pomp of Living, and the keeping high Tables could be quite 


that will make you look too like the reſt of the World; I hope this is a Burden 


had not ſtrength cnough 
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105 it, unleſs they ſee in them a —— Mind and ſincere Intentions, with the o- 


cher neceffary Qualifications; in w 


prepared as to their Studies, and they brought 'Teſtimonials and. Titles, which 
all that in our preſent Conſtitution can be demanded : I never put over the 


theſe Subjects I ſpoke much and often to 2 of them apart, and ſome- 


bis was all that I could do: But alas! how defective is this! And it is too An Expedi- 
ent concern- 


well known how eaſy the Clergy are, in ſigning Teſtimonials : That which There 1 Ordinati- 
propoſe is, that every Man, who intends to be ordained, ſhould be required to ao 
come and acquaint the Biſhop with it a Year before: that ſo he may then talk to 
his Conſcience, and give him good Directions, both as to his Studies and the 
Courſe of his Life and Devotions ; and that he may recommend him to the Care 
and Inſpection of the beſt e ee that he knows in the Neighbourhood where 
be lies; that ſo he may have from them, by ſome other Conveyance than the Per- 
ſon concerned, ſuch an Account of him as he may rely on. This is all that can 
be propoſed, till our Univerſities are put in a better Method, or till Seminarics 
em be raiſed, for maintaining a number of Perſons, to be duly prepared for Ho- 
ff to the Labours of a Biſhop, they ought to think themſelves obliged to The Duties 
preach, as much as their Health and Age can admit of; this the Form of or- of Biſhop. 
dining Biſhops ſets before them, together with the Senſe of the Church in all 
Ages; the complaint of the beſt Men, in the worſt Ages, ſhews how much the 
Sloth and Lazineſs of Biſhops will be cried out on, and how acceptable the La- 
bours of preaching Biſhops have always been: The People run to hear them, 
and hearken to their Sermons, with more than ordinary Attention: You will 
fnd great comfort in your Labours this way, and will ſee the Fruits of them. 
The diſcreet Conduct of your Clergy is to be your chief care; keep not at too 

at a diſtance, and yet let them not grow too familiar: A Biſhop's diſcourſe 
Bold be well ſeaſoned, turned chiefly to good Subjects, Inſtruction in the 
matters of Religion, and the Paſtoral Care: And the more diverting ones ought 
to be matters of Learning, Criticiſm, or Hiſtory. It is in the power of a Biſhop 
to let no Man deſpiſe him. . 
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Their Ab- 


ſtraction 


2 Courts ry Defi * 


In- 


trigues. 


verſally looked on, as the true and render-hearted Fathers of the Church. 


Concerning 


Patrons. 


longing to them: It is a noble Dignity in a Family; it was highly eſteemed in 
1 the nes of A becauſe the Far . 
in his Church: Th 
ted; which muſt take place, unleſs ſome juſt and legal Exception can be made 
dy the Biſhop, Even that is not eaſy to be maintained, in the Courts of Lay, 
where the Biſhop will ſoon be run into ſo great an Expence, that I am afraid 


Church, who are in the ſequel Reproaches to it; and this is often the caſe of the 


and leſs intangled, and they will in concluſion be the more reſpected by all, eſ. 
and 


_ vices, and ſuch Encouragements to > $0 on to more Labour and Diligence, 3 


nues continued to Men, who make ſuch an ill uſe of them? an 
kept up, that does the Church ſo little good, and gives ir ſo much ſcandal? The 
Vioiolences of Archbiſhop Laud, and his promoting arbitrary Power ruined him- 
ſelf and the Church both. A return of the like practices will bring with it the 
like dreadful Conſequences: The Labours and the Learning, the Moderation 


The, CONeLv/9198. 


A av but ſweet Deportment and a holy Converſation will command a 
neral Ref 3 and as 151 me hot and fro ward Spirits, the leſs they are 2 
dled with, they will be the leſs able to do miſchief ; they delight in oppoſition 
which they think will make them the more conſiderable. I have had much ex. 
perience this way, nothing mortifics them ſo much as neglect; the more abſtrad. 
ed Biſhops live (trom the World, from Courts, from Cabals, and from Partics) 
they will have the more quiet within themſelves; their Thoughts will be fc. 


ally if an Integrit a. juſt Freedom appear among them in the Ho 
TH 8 where 14 il de Mach obſerved; and Judgments will be ar 
them there, that will follow them home to their Diocellts.. . 
Nothing will alienate the Nation more from them, than their becoming To, 
to a Court, and giving ap the Libertics of their Country, and advancing. Arbitrz- 
- abthidg will work more eſſectually on the Diſſenters, than a courſe 
of Moderation towards them; this will diſarm their Paſſions, and when that i; 
done, they may be better dealt with in point of Reaſon ; all care ought to be 
taken, to ſtifle new Controverſies in their birth, to check new Opinions and yain 
Upon the whole matter, Biſhops ought to conſider, that the honour given 
them, and the Revenues belonging to them, are ſuch Rewards for former Serii- 


ought to be proven, as fo many Helps and AE for carrying on the 
Work of the Goſpel, and their heayenly Father's buſineis: They ought to medi- 
tate on theſe things, aud be wholly in them ;, ſo that their profiting may appear to all, 
They ought to preach in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon,” to exhort, admoniſb, and rebuli, 
But if tk OI themſelves to Sloth: and Idleneſs, if they neglect their 
proper Function, and follow a ſecular, a yain, a covetous or a luxurious Court: 
of Life; if they, not content with educating their Children well, and with ſuch 
a Competency as may ſet them afloat in the World, think of building up thcir 
own Houſes, and raiſing up great Eſtates, they will put the World on many 
unacceptable Enquiries ; Wherefore is this Waſte made? Why are theſe Reyc- 

why is an Order 


and good Lives of the Biſhops of this Age have changed the Nation much, with 
relation to them, and have poſſeſſed them of a general Eſteem; ſome ficry Spi- 
rits only excepted, who hate and revile them for that, which is their true Clog: 
1 hope another Age may carry this yet much further, that ſo they may be uni- 


The Affinity of the matter leads me, before I enter on another Scene, to fay 
ſomewhat concerning the Patronage of Benefices, which have a Care of Souls be- 


atron was to be named, in al Maſſes faid 
here is a more real Value in it in our Conſtitution, ſince thc 
Patron has the Nomination of him, to whom the Care of Souls is to be commit- 


many, rather than venture on that, receive unworthy Men into the ſervice of the 


richeſt and beſt-endowed: Benefices. OO e 

Some ſell the next Advowſon, which I know is ſaid to be legal, tho” the In- 

cumbent lies at the point of Death; others do not ſtick to buy and ſell Bene- 

fices, when open and vacant, tho this is declared to be Simony by Law : Pe- 

rents oſten buy them for their Children, and reckon that is their Portion; in 

that caſe, it is true, there is no Perjury in taking the Oath, for the pe 
| ent 
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table Socictics in London, to be freely given to 
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14s ng party to the Bargain: Often Eecleſtaſticks themſelves buy the inex 
7 9 5 and lodge it with Lruſtees for their own Advantage. . 
"Where: nothing of all this Traffick intervenes, Patrons bettow Benefices on 


their. Children or F riends, without conſidering either their Abilities or Merit: 
acer Kindred being the only ching chat weighs with chem When all this is 
laid together, how great a part . of. the. Benefices of England are diſpoſed of, if 
not e : 35 Fat Fol Pe ee regard to ſo ſacred a Truſt, as 
are ot Souls? Certainly Patrons, who without due Care and Enquir 
ot 1 5 bad hands, have much 0 anſwer for. 121 Ke 01 37&V 11 hh 75 you 
Twill not lay, that a Patron is bound always to beſtow his Church on the beſt 
Man he can find 3 that may put him on Anxieties, out of which.it will not be 
caly to extricate himſelf; nor will it be always poſſible to ballance the different 
Excellencics of Men, who may have various Talents, that lie ſeveral ways, and 
all of them may be uſeful, ſome more, ſome. leſs :. But in this I am poſitive, that 
no Patron anſwers the Obligation of that Truſt, unleſs he is well perſuaded, that 
the Clerk he preſents is 3 cxnely good Man, has a competent meaſure of Know- 
ledge, Teal and Diſcretion, ſo ſuited to the People, for whom he names him, 


: = 


that he has xcaſon to believe, he will be a faithful Paſtor and a prudent Guide to 
them. 12447 103303 £9 V1 TROW: r 7 I -idd 1 . | 
- Patrons ought to take this on their Conſcience, to manage it with great cau- 
tion, and in the Fear of God, and not to enter into that filthy Merchandize of 
the Souls of Men, which is too common; it is like to be a Moth on their Ef- 
cates, and may bring a Curſe, on their Families, as well as on their Perſons, £ | 
I do not enter into the ſcandalous Practices of Non-reſidence and Pluralities, Non-reſi- 
which are ſheltred by ſo many Colours of Law among us; whereas the Church dence and 
of Rome, from whence we had thoſe and many other Abuſes, has freed herſelf Pluralities. 
from this, under which we till labour, to our great and juſt Reproach: This is 1 4 
ſo ſhameful a Profanation of Holy Things, that it ought to be treated with De- 
teſtation and Horrour : Do ſuch Men think on the Vows, they made on 
their Ordination; on the Rules in the Scriptures, or on the Nature of their 
Function, or that it is a Care of Souls? How long, how long ſhall this be the 
culiar Diſgrace of our Church, which, for au be know, is the only Church 
in the World that tolerates it? I muſt add, that I do not reckon the holding poor 
Livings that lie contiguous, a Plurality, where both are looked, after, = both 
Vw DP IG Go ctr 07 09 03 19017 
have now gone thro the moſt important things, that occur to my Thoughts Concerning 
with relation to the Clergy: I turn next to ſuch Obſervations, Refleions, and the oy of 
Advices, as relate to the Laity. I begin with the Body of the People: The * 
Commonalty of this Nation are much the happieſt, and Iive the eaſieſt and the 
moſt plentifully of any, that ever I ſaw : They are very ſagacious and skilful in 
managing all their Concerns; but at the ſame time it is not to be conceived how 
ignorant they are, in the Matters of Religion: The Diſſenters have a much lar- 
r ſhare of Knowledge among them, than is among thoſe who come to our 
7 . — This is the more to be wondered at, conſidering the Plainneſs, in 
which Matters of Religion are wrote in this Age, and the many ſmall Books 
concerning theſe, that have been publiſhed of late Years, which go at eaſy 
and. of which many Thouſands arc every Year ſent about, by chari- 
fach as will but take them, and 
read them: So that this Ignorance ſeems to be obſtinate and incurable. 
Upon this Subject, all that I can propoſe, lies in two Advices to the Clergy: 
The one is, that they catechize the Youth much at Church, not only asking the 
Queſtions and hearing the Anſwers, but joining to that the explaining the Terms 
in other Words, and by turning to the. Bible for ſuch Paſſages, as prove or en- 
on them: The doing this conſtantly, would infuſe into the next Age, a 
naher meaſure of Knowledge, than the preſent is like to be bleſs'd with. Long 
Sermons, in which Points of Divinity or Morality are regularly handled, are a- 
bove the Capacity of the People; ſhort and plain ones, upon a large Portion of 
Scripture, would be better hearkened to, and have a much better effect; they 
would make the Hearers underſtand and love the Scriptures more. Preachers 
ht to dwell often, in their Sermons, on thoſe Sins that their Hearers muſt 
Vo I. II. aa - needs 
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fallen them the former Weck; and to conſider what may be before them, in the 
Weck they are entring on. (Miniſters ought to vifit their People,” not only 


Colleges; theſe look after the young Gentlemen, Mornings and Evenings, and 


tt,sught and ili bred: This makes him haughty and inſolent. The Gentry arc 
„en 227 ann 
1 


The 
of loſing 


Publick Li- 


berty. 


— themſelves 


in the diſereeteſt and moſt aſſectionate manner: And # Clergyman ought not to 

be a Reſpecter of Perſons, and neglect the meaneſt 'of his Cure: They have 23 

immortal Souls as the greateſt, and for which Chriſt has paid the ſame Ranſom. 
From the Commonalty I turn to the Gentry: They are for the moſt part the 
worſt inſtructed, and the leaſt knowing of any of their Rank, I ever went 2. 


are much more knowing: The Reaſon of which is this; the Storch, even of in- 


Revenue able to maintain ice | 
he had then honeſt Miniſters, who would not ſerve him in it; after all that he 


, 
g, Drunkenneſs — De "Love of 


o 
” on" 


2” —_—_— * begging Pardon and Mercy Hat is paſt 

king their Sins to him, begging Pardon and Mercy for what is paſt, and hi 
Hal Spire to aſſiſt, ſtren eg and direct them for the time to come, * 
ing fincere Reſolatians to amend their ways, wich relation to, every particu 
Sin, chat they find they may have fallen into. If the Cle rgy will 1 ly d0 
their Duty in this method, and join to it earneſt Prayers for their People, they 
may hope thro? the Bleſſing of God to'ſucceed"better in their Labours. The 
People ought to be often put in mind of the true ud of the Reſt on the Lords 
Day, which is chiefly to give them time and l , for Meditations and 
Relledions on themſelves, on what they have ſaid or done, and on what has be- 


when they are ſick) unte Death, bur when chey arb in ar ill flate of Health, dr 
when they are under Affliction: Theſe are the times, in Whieh their Spirits are 
tender, and they will beſt bear with a due freedom; which ought to be managed 


mongſt. The Scotob, tho leſs able to bear the Expence of a learned Education, 

different Fortunes, ſend private Tutors with their Children, both to Schools and 

read Over with them what they have learned, and ſo make them *- p60 in it: 
; 


They generally go abroad a | Year or two, and ſee the World; this obliges 
them to behave themſelves well. Whereas a Gentleman here is often both ill 


| echiſm, they _— no more new Knowledge, but what they 
learn in Plays and Romances: They grow ſoon to find it a modiſh thing, that 
Looks like Wit and Spirit, to laugh at Religion and Virtue; and ſo become 
crude and unpoliſh'd Infidels. If they have taken a wrong Tincture at the Uni- 
verſity, that too often diſpoſes them to hate and deſpiſe all thoſe, who ſeparate 
from the Church, tho” they can give no better Reaſon than the Papiſts have for 
hating Hereticks, becauſe they forſake the Church: In thoſe Scats of Education, 
inſtead of being formed to love their Country and Conſtitution, the Laws and 
Liberties of it, they are rather diſpoſed to love Arbitrary Government, and to 
become Slaves to abſolute Monarchy: A Change of Intereſt, Provocation, or 
ſome other Conſideration may ſet them right again as to the Publick; bur they 
have no inward Principle of Love to their Country, and of publick Liberty: So 
that they are eaſily brought to like Slavery, if they may be the Tools for ma- 


-naging it. (660.7, e Got BN 

his is a diſmal Repreſentation of things; I have ſeen the Nation thrice, on 

the brink of Ruin, by Men thus tainted.” Aſter the Reſtoration, all were run- 

ning faſt into Slavery; had King Charles the Second been attentive to thoſe bad 

a Deſigns (which he purſued afterwards with more caution) upon his firſt Return, 

Slavery and abſolute Power _ then have been ſettled into a Law, with a 
e plaid away that Game without rar 6 and 


8 the Principles of Religion: So that, aſter they have 
- 


did 


a. 


. 
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upall their Liberties, as their Anceſtors ever had been to 9 5 them. This 
continued above halt a Year in his Brother's Reign; and he depended fo much 


Prieſts, had the Skill and Dexterity to play this Game likewiſe away, and 
loſe it a ſecond time; ſo that, at the Revolution, all ſeemed to come again into 
their. Wits. But Men, who have no Principles, cannot be ſteady; now the 

er part of the capital Gentry ſcem to return again to a Love of Tyranny, 
vided they may be the Under- Tyrants themſelves; and they ſeem to be 
den uneaſy with a Court, when it will not be as much a Court as they would 


it is natural for poor Men, who have little to loſe, and much to hope tor, to 
become the Inſtruments of Slavery; but it is an extravagance, peculiar to our 
Age, to ſee rich Men grow as it were 1n love with Slavery and Arbitrary Power, 
The Root of all this is, that our Gentry are not betimes poſſeſſed with a true 


try, a Hatred of Tyranny, and a Zeal for Liberty. Plutarch's Lives, with 
the Greek and Roman Hiſtory, ought to be early put in their hands; they oughr 
to be well acquainted with all Hiſtory, more particularly that of our own Na- 
tion; which they ſhould not read in Abridgments, but in the fulleſt and moſt 
copious Collectors of it, that they may ſee to the bottom, what is our Con- 
titation; and what are our Laws, what are the Methods bad Princes have taken 


to obſerve theſe things, and to entertain one another often upon theſe Subje 
for Law. and Liberty. They ought to underſtand Popery well, to view it in its 


guard againſt their ſecreteſt Practices; "gt ogra that main one, that prevails 
ſo fatally among us, of making us deſpi 


Match to the Church of Rome: It is much ſuperiour to them in Wealth and in 
Force, if it were animated with the Zzal, which the Monaſtick Orders, but 
chiefly the yt. ſpread thro' their whole Communion: Whereas the Refor- 


med are co 


Religion and their Country, ought to govern themſelves, is, to live within the 
Extent of their Eſtates, to be above Luxury and Vanity, and all Expences that 


on Miniſters, and to aſpire after Places and Penſions; and as the ſeeking after 
theſe docs often complcat the Ruin of broken Familics, ſo in many they prove 


Fortune, and meaſures his way of Living by it, has another Root within him; 


Liberty has no ſure Foundation but in Virtue, in Parſimony and Moderation: 


tleman, who underſtands his Religion and loves it, who practiſes the true Rules 
of Virtue, without Aſſectation and Moroſeneſs, who knows enough of Law, to keep 
his 2%: e in order, and to give them good Advice ; who keeps Mectings 
for his C 

frugally and charitably ; who reſpects and 3 good Clergymen, and wor- 
ſhips God, both in his Family and at Church; who educates his Children well, 


Bleſſing to all that ſee him, or come near him. Some ſuch Inſtances are yet left 


barbarous, or rather treacherous, than for Gentlemen to think it is one of the 
Honours of their Houſes, that none muſt go out of them ſober ; it is but a little 


during the Courſe of his Reign, it was ſcarce credible, that the ſame Tem- 
-» ſhould have returned in his Time; yet he recovered it in the laſt four Years 
bis Reign; and the Gentry of England were as Active and Zealous, to throw 


pon it, that he thought it could never go out ot his hands: But he, or rather 
his 


have it“ This is a folly of ſo particular a nature, that really it wants a Name; 


Meaſure of ſolid Knowledge and ſound Religion, with a Love to their Coun- 


to enſlave us, and by what Conduct we have been preſerved : Gentlemen on 

l ts, 
to raiſe in themſelves, and to ſpread around them to all others, a noble Ardour 
Politicks, as well as in its religious Corruptions, that they may obſerve and 


eſpiſe the foreign Churches, and hate the Diſ- 
ſenters at home. The whole Body of Proteſtants, if united, might be an equal 


d and unconcerned, as well as disjointed in Matters that relate to 
Religion. The chief Maxim by which Men, who have a true Zeal for their 


waſte their Fortunes: Luxury muſt drive them to court Fayour, to depend 


only a Reprieve, and not a Recovery; whereas he, who is contented with his 
out of which every noble and generous Thought will naturally ſpring. Publick 


Where theſe fail, Liberty may be preſerved by Accidents and Circumſtances of 
Afairs, bur it has no bottom to reſt ſecurely on. A knowing and virtuous Gen- 


nty, and reſtrains Vice and Diſorder at them, who lives hoſpitably, 


who treats his Servants gently, and deals equitably with his Tenants and all 
others, with whom he — any Concerns; ſuch a Man ſhines, and is a publick 


among us; but alas! there are not many of them. Can there be any thing more 
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more infamous to poiſon them, and yer this paſſes as à Character of a noble 
Houſe Keeper, 1 8 en tertains his Friends kindly. Idleneſs and Ignorance are 
the Ruin of the greateſt Part, Who if they are not fit for better things, ſhould 
deſcend to any thing, rather than ſuffer themſelves to ſink into Sloth, that will 
carry them to the Exceſſes of Hunting, Gaming, and Drinking, which ma 

ruin both Soul, Body and Eſtate. If a Man, by an ill- managed or a neglected 
Education, is ſo turned, that every fort of Study or Reading is a Burden; then 
he ought to try if he has a Genius to any Mechaniſm, that may be an Entertain. 

ment to him: The managing a Garden is a noble, and may be made a uſeful A. 
muſement; the . part of his Eſtate into his own- Hands, if he look, 
carcfully to it, will 


th employ his Time well, and may turn to a good Ac. 
count; in a word, ſome Employments may be better than others; but there i 
no Employment bo bad, as the having none at all; the Mind will contrae , 
Ruſt, and an Unfitneſs for every good thing; and a Man mult either fill up his rail 
Time with good or at leaſt innocent Buſineſs, or it will run to the worſt ſort of Rel 


| J NNN 6 COTS TR | ven 
Errors in I have often thought it a great Error, to waſte young Gentlemen's Years ſo long, whe 
Education. in learning Latin, by ſo tedious a Grammar; I know thoſe, who are bred to the of 
Profeſſions in Literature, muſt have the Latin correctly; and for that, the Rules of Tal 

Grammar are neceſſary; but theſe are not at all requiſite to thoſe, who need only ſo is t. 

much Latin, as ie to underſtand and delight in the Roman Authors and . 

Pocts, But ſuppoſe a Youth had, either for want of Memory or of Application, an To 

incurable Averſion to Latin, his Education is not for that to be deſpaired of; there Pla 

is much noble Knowledge to be had in the Ergiiſh and French Languages; Geo- tors 

graphy, Hiſtory, chiefly that of our own Country, the Knowledge of Nature, deſi 

and the more practical Parts of the Mathematicks (it he has not a Genius for the tual 

demonſtrative) may make a Gentleman very knowing, tho' he has not a Word of forn 


Latin; there is a Fineneſs of thought, and a Nobleneſs of Expreſſion indecd in cine 
the Latin Authors, that will make them the Entertainment of a Man's whole afte1 
Life, if he once underſtands and reads them with delight: But if this cannot he 
attained to, I would not have it reckoned, that the Education of an ill Latin neſs. 
Scholar is to be given over. A competent meaſure of the Knowledge of the pur 
Law is a good Foundation, for diſtinguiſhing a Genlteman; but I am in doubt, not 


whether his being for ſome time in the Inns of Court will contribute much to Slot 
this, if he is not a ſtudious Perſon; "Thoſe who think they are there, only to paſs all o 
away ſo many. of their Years, commonly run together, and live both idly ol vi- 1 


e J ſhould imagine it a much better way, tho?” it is not much practiſed, to 
get a learned young Lawyer, who has not got into much Buſineſs, to come and falſe 
paſs away a long Vacation or two with a Gentleman, to carry him through ſuch ſure. 
an Introduction to the Study of the Law, as may give him a full View of it, and rupt 
good Directions how to proſecute his Study in it. A competent Skill in this a gle 
makes a Man very uſeful in his Country, both in conducting his own Affairs, on tl 
and in giving good Advice to thoſe about him: It will enable him to be a good M 
100 of Peace, and to ſettle Matters by Arbitration, ſo as to prevent Lau- Gent 


uits; and, which ought to be the Top of an Exgliſ̃h Gentleman's Ambition, tion 
to be an able Parliament Man: to which no Gentleman ought to pretend, unleſs be in 
he has a true Zeal for his Country, with an inflexible Integrity and Reſolution Lore 
to purſue what appears to him juſt and right, and for the Ht of the Publick: of L 
Thie Parliament is the Fountain of Law, and the Fence of Liberty; and no with 
ſort of Inſtruction is ſo neceſſary for a Gentleman, as that which may qualify him ſince 
to appear there with Figure and Reputation. . 
And in Mar- Gentlemen in their Marriages ought to conſider a great many things more than Perſc 
IN Fortune, tho* generally ſpcaking, that is the only thing ſought for: A good Un- give 
derſtanding, good Principles, and a good Temper, with a liberal Education, bim, 
and acceptable Perſon, are the firſt things to be conſidered: And certainly For- addir 
tune, onght to come after all theſe. Thoſe Bargains now in faſhion make oſten 
unhallowed Marriages, in which (beſides eres more Fortune is often of th 
waſted, than is brought, with a yain, a fooliſh, an indiſcreet and a hated Wite. Penec 
The firſt Thought in chooſing a Wife ought to be, to find a help meet for the over, 
Man: In a married State the mutual Study of both ought to be to my vr oy 


* 
* 
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The CON CHUS ION. 
i one another: This is the Foundation of all domeſtick Ha pineſs; as to 


y at home and to love home, is the greateſt help to Induſtry, Order and the 


Government of a Family. I have dwelt the longer on this Article, be- 
cauſe on the forming the Gentry well, the good Government of the Nation, 
both in and out of Parliament, does ſo much depend. 


391 


4. 


As for the Men of Trade and Buſineſs, they are, generally ſpeaking, the beſt Of Trade and 
Body in the Nation, generous, ſober, and charitable : So that, while the People Induſtry. 


in the Country are ſo immerſed in their Affairs, that the Senſe of Religion can 
not reach them, there is a better Spirit ſtirring in our Cities; more Knowledge, 
more Zeal, and more Charity, with a great deal more of Devotion. There may 
be too much of Vanity, with too pompous an Extcriour, mixed with theſe in 
the capital City; but upon the whole, they are the beſt we have: Want of Ex- 
erciſe is a great 7 to their Health, and a Corrupter of their Minds, by 
railing: Vapours and Melancholy, that fills many with 5 Thoughts, rendring 
Religion, which affords the trueſt Joy, a Burden to them, and making them e- 
ven a Burden to themſelves; this furniſhes Prejudices againſt Religion to thoſe, 
vho are but too much diſpoſed to ſeek for them. The too conſtant Intercourſe 
of Viſits in Town is a vaſt Conſumption of Time, and gives much occaſion to 


Talk, which is at beſt idle, if not worſe: This certainly wants Regulation, and 


is the Effect of Idleneſs and Vanity. 


The Stage is the great Corrupter of the Town; and the bad People of the Of the Stage, 


Town have been the chief Corrupters of the Stage; who run moſt after thoſe 
Plays that defile the Stage and the Audience: Poets will ſeek to pleaſe, as Ac- 
tors will look for ſuch Pieces, as draw the moſt Spectators: They pretend their 
deſign is to diſcourage Vice; but they do really recommend it, in the moſt effec- 
tual manner. It is a ſhame to our Nation and Religion, to ſee the Stage fo re- 
formed in France, and ſo polluted ſtill in Eagland. Moliere for Comedy, and Ra- 
cine for Tragedy, are great Patterns; few can, and as few will ſtudy to cop 
after them. But, till another Scene appears, certainly our Plays are the t 
Debauchers of the Nation. Gaming is a waſte of Time, that riſes out of Idle- 
neſs, and aA , ; thoſe who can think, read, or write to an 
purpoſe, and thoſe who underſtand what Converſation and Friendſhip are, wil 
not want ſuch a Help to wear out the Day; ſo that upon the whole Matter, 
Sloth and Ignorance, bad Education and ill Company, are the chief Sources of 
all our Vice and Diſorders. 


The ill Methods of Schools and Colleges give the chief Riſe to the Irregula- Of educating 
ities of the Gentry,” as the breeding young Women to Vanity, Dreſſing and a - other 


falſe Appearance of Wit and Behaviour, without proper. Work or a duc Mea» 

ſure of Knowledge and a ſerious Senſe of Religion, is the Source of the Cor- 

ription of that Sex: e e like Monaſteries without Vows. would be 

a glorious Deſign, and might be ſo ſet on foot, as to be the Honour of a Queen 

on the Throne: But I will Pep this no further. | 
My next Addreſs is to t 


e Nobility; moſt of what I have propoſed to our Of the Ne- 


Gentry does, in a more eminent manner belong to them; the higher their Condi- bility, 


tion is raiſed above 'other Gentlemen, ſo much the more eminent ought they to 
be in Knowledge and Virtue; the Share they have in 7 in the Houſe of 
Lords, ſhould oblige them to acquaint themſelves wit 

of La; tho' an unbiafſed Integrity, neither moved by Friendſhip nor Party, 
with a true Underſtanding, will tor the moſt part direct them in their Judgment, 
fince few Caſes occur, where the Point of Law is dark or doubt ful. 


the Rules and Principles 


Every Perſon of a high Rank, whoſe Eſtate can bear it, ought to have two Of their E- 
Perſons to manage his Education; the one a Governour to form his Mind, to ducation. 


give him true Notions, to repreſent Religion and Virtue in a proper Light to 


him, to give him a View of Geography, not barely deſcribing the Maps, but 


alding to it the Natural Hiſtory of every Country, its Productions, Arts and 
Trade, with the Religion and Government of the Country, and a general Idea 
of the Hiſtory of the World, and of the various Revolutions, that have hap- 
pened in it. Such a View will open a young Perſon's Mind: It muſt be often gone 
over, to fix it well. The ancient Government in Greece, but much more that of 
Rome, muſt be minutely delivered, that the Difference, between a juſt and a vi- 
Yor IT | 5 F 2 | cious 
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cious Government, may be well apprehended. The Fall of the Roman Great- 
neſs, under the Emperor's, by reaſon of the abſolute Power, that let Vice in 

upon them, which corrupted not on their Courts, but their Armies, ought 10 

| be fully opened: Then the Gorbick Government, and the Feudal Law ſhould be 
| clearly explained, to open the Original of our own Conſtitution. In all thi 
the chief Care of a wiſe and good Former of Youth ought to be, to poſſeſs 3 
young Mind with noble Principles of Juſtice, Liberty and Virtue, as the true 

Baſis of Government; and with an Averſion to Violence and Arbitrary Power, 
ſervile Flattery, Faction and Luxury, from which the Corruption and Ruin of 
all Governments have ariſen. 1% n T9 TIES Fo ee, EE 

JT 0o this Governour (qualified for all this, to be ſought out and hired at any 

rate) I would join a Maſter for Languages and other-things, in which this oung 
Lord is to be inſtructed z who ought to be put under the Direction and Eye of 
the Governour, that his Time may not be loſt in Trifles; that nothing of Pe. 
dantry or of Affectation may be inſuſed into a young Mind, which is to be pre- 
pared for great Things. A Simplicity of Style, with a true and grave Pronun. 
ciation, ' ought to be well looked to; and this young Nobleman ought to be ac. 
cuſtomed, as he grows up, to ſpeak his Thoughts, on the ſudden, with a due 
Force and Weight both of Words and Voice. I have often wondred to ſee Pa- 
rents, who are to leave vaſt Eſtates, and who ſtick at no expence in other Things, 
yet be ſo Frugal and Narrow in the Education of their Children. They owe 

to their Country a greater Care in preparing the Eldeſt, to make that Figure in 

it, to which he is born: And they owe to the 2 Children, who are not 

to be ſo plentifully provided, ſuch a liberal Education, as may fit them to an- 

ſwer the Dignity of their Birth, and prepare them for 2 by which 

they may in time give a further Strength and Addition to their Family. I have 

been amazed to ſee, how 2 ſome are, in procuring good Dancing, F encing, 

and Riding-Maſters for their Children, and ſetting them out in ſine Clothes; and 

how ſparing they are in that, which is the chief and moſt important thing, and 

which in time may become the moſt uſeful, both to themſelves and to their Coun- 

try. I look on the Education of the Youth, as the Foundation of all that can 

be propoſed, for bettering the next Age: It ought to be one of the chief Cares 

of all 8 tho” there is nothing more univerſally neglected. How do 

ſome of our Peers ſhine, meerly by their Virtue and Knowledge; and what a 

8 . e Figure do others make, with all their high Titles and great El- 

_- 4, - Noblemen begin to negle& the having Chaplains in their Houſes, and I do 
9 not much wade, at it, ——— I reflect on the Behaviour of too many of theſe, 
light and idle, vain and inſolent, impertinent and pedantick; by this want hou- 

ever, the Worſhip of God, and the Inſtruction of Servants is un neglected: 

But, if a little more care were taken to chooſe well, a Lord might make a good 

uſe of a Chaplain, not only for thoſe ends, which I have mentioned, but for the 

reading ſuch Books, as the Lord deſires to be well informed about, but has not 
leiſurc to peruſe himſelf. Theſe he may read by his Chaplain, and receive an 
Account of them from him, and ſee what are the principal things to be learnt 

from them, for which he may find leiſure, tho? not for the whole Book: By this 

means he may keep his 2 well imployed, and may encreaſe his on Stock 

of Knowledge, and be well furniſhed with relation to all new Books and new 
Queſtions, that are ſtarted. The Family of a Nobleman, well choſen and well 

ordered, might look like a little Court in his Country: For tho' it is a happi- 

neſs to the Nation, that the great number of idle and uſeleſs Retainers, that 

were about Noblemen anciently, is much reduced; yet till they muſt entertain 

many Servants, to be either * where they live, or to ſet a Pattern to o- 

thers. The greater Men are, they ought to be the more modeſt and affable, 

and more eaſy of Acceſs, that ſo they may, by the beſt ſort of Popularity, ren- 

der themſelves acceptable to their Country; they ought more particular] y,to pro- 

tet the Oppreſſed, to mortify Inſolence and Injuſtice, and to enter into the true 
Grievances of their Country; that they may repreſent theſe, where is may 

be proper; and ſhew at leaſt a tender Care of thoſe, who ought to be 

protected by them, if they cannot effectually procure a Redreſs of their Grie- 

p | | Vance. 


* 


nee A continued Purſuit of fach Methods, wich an exemplary Deportment 
would ſoon reſtore the Nobility to their ancient Luſtre, from whith they man, 
very ſenſible how much they are fallen, tho' they do not take the proper Me- 


to ; 
the to. recover-it. Have we not ſcen in our Time four or five Lords, by their 
his, Knowledge, good judgment and Integrity, raiſe the Houſe of Peers 5 1 eps 
T4 of Reputation and Credit, that ſeemed once beyond the ExpeRation or Belict of 
rue choſe, Who nom ſee it? A Progreſs. in this Method will give them ſuch Autho- 
er, riy.in the Nation, that they will be able, not only to N their own Digni- 
of ry, but even to . the Throne and the Church. If ſo ſmall a number has 

raiſed Peerage to ſuch a Regard, that the People, contrary to all former Prece- 
any dents, have conſidered them more than their own Repreſentatives ; what might 
ang not be expected from a greater number purſuing the ſame Methods? Theſe 
> of would become again that, which their Title imports, the Peers of the Crown as 
Pe- well as of the Kingdom, of which that noble Right of putting on their Coronets, 
re- ir the Cotonation, is a clear Proof. Great Titles, ſeparated from the great E- 
un- ares and the Intereſt their Anceſtors had in their Countries, muſt fink, if not 
ac- ſupported with ſome what of more Value, great Merit, and a ſublime Virtue. 
due Atter I have offered what I think of the greateſt Importance to the ſeveral Concerning 
Pa- Ranks of Men in the Nation, I go next to conſider that auguſt Body, in which the two 
5 they are all united; I mean the Parliament. As long as Elections are ſet to ee of 
We fale, ſo long we arc under a Diſeaſe in our Vitals, that if it be not remedied in ag 
in time, muſt ruin us at laſt, and end in a Change of Government; and what that 
not may be, God only knows. 1 © 3 
i= All Laws that can be made, will prove ineffectual to cure ſo great an Evil, till Of Elections. 
ich there comes to be a Change and Reformation of Morals in the Nation; we ſee 
ave former Laws are evaded, and ſo will all the Laws that can be made, till the Can- 
ng, didates and Electors both become Men of another Temper and other Principles, 
and than appear now among them: The Expence of Elections ruins Families; and 
and theſe Families will come in time to expect a full Reparation from the Crown; 
un- or they will take their Revenges on it, if that Hope fails them: The Commons 
can will grow inſolent upon it, and look on the Gentry as in their dependance; du- 
Ires ing the War, and while the Heat of Parties ferments ſo much, it is not eaſy to 
do 155 a proper Remedy for this. When the War is over, one Expedient in the 
it a wer of the Crown 1s, to declare that Elections to Parliament ſhall be annual: 
Ei- hut, if the ſame Heat and Rivalry of Parties ſhould ſtill continue, that would 

ruin Families but ſo much the ſooner. F 5 | 

do The moiſt promiling Expedient, next to a general Reformation, which may 
eſe, ſeem too remote and too hopeleſs a Proſpect, is to try how this great Diviſion 
JW= of the Nation into Whig and Tory may be leſſened, if not quite removed: Great 
ed: numbers on both ſides are drawn, to take up many groundleſs Jealouſies one of 
ood mother, with which Men of honeſt Minds arc poſſeſſed. : | 
the There are many of the Tories, that without doubt look towards St. Germains of the Par- 
nor and France; but this is not true of the Bulk of their Party. Many Infidels, who ties of Whig 
an hate all Religion and all Churches alike | (being only againſt the Church of Eng- and Tory. 
unt land becauſe it is in poſſeſſion) do Join with the Whigs and the Diſſenters, and 
this appear for them; from thence the ill- diſpoſed Tories 1 many of thoſe, who 
ock are better minded, with an Opinion, that the Whigs favour the Diſſenters, only 
ew to ruin and deſtroy Religion: And great Multitudes of unthinking and ignorant 


Men are drawn into this Snare. The Principles of the Whigs lead them to be 
for the Revolution, and for every thing that has been done to ſupport and eſta- 
bliſh that; and therefore thoſe who, in their Hearts, hate the Revolution, for- 
tify and promote their Deſigns, by keeping up a Jealouſy of all that Body, 
which alone can and muſt ſupport it. The Whigs are indeed favoured by the 
Diſſeaters, becauſe they ſee their Principles are tor Toleration, in which, it is 
viſible, that the Diſſenters acquieſce, without purſuing any Deſign, contrary to the 
Eſtabliſhed Church, into which the far greater number of them might be brought, 
if but a very few Conceſſions were made them. On the other hand, the Whigs 
ſeeing the Leaders of the Tories drive on ill Deſigns ſo viſibly, (endeavouring to 
weaken the Government, to disjoint the Alliance, and to put an untimely end to 
the War, thereby ſerving the Intereſts of France and of the Pretender) and that 
Vor. II. 5 8 they 
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they are followed in this by che Body of the Tories; who promote their Ele.. 
tions, and adhere to 441 all Diviſioas in the two Houſes 'of Parliamen, 
andl are united in one Party with them, from thence conclude, that they are a! 
| _— concerned, and alike guilty : And thus they are jealous of them all. Thi 


Averſion is daily growing, and will certainly continue as 55 as the War laſtz. 


5 when that is ended, it may poſſibly abate : but ſo great « Diſeaſe will not be cu. 


fed. till a Prince of Spirit and Authority, managed with Temper and Diſc... 
5 4 'undertakes the Cons We ſce Oaths and Subſcriptions 45 Diſcring. 
nation, ſince the Abjuration, tho penned as fully as Words can go, has been ta. 
ken by ſome, wWho ſeem reſolved to ſwallow'down' every thing in order to the 
throwing up all at once, if the ſhould come to have a clear Majority in Parliz. 
ment, and Jarl lay afide the Mask. eee ee e e 


In the Parliament of 1701, called che Impeaching Parliament, and in th 
firſt Parliament called by the Queen, there was a Majority of Tories; yet it ap- 


peared, the Men of ns a durſt not venture to diſcover themſelves to their 
arty and to the Nation; ſo they proceeded with Caution. They deſigned in 
1701 to have had the Duke of you acknowledged, in order to have diſgraced 


"ths" late Kin I and his faithfulleſt Miniſters ; that ſo the Princes abroad, wh, 


could do nothing without Aſſiſtance from England, deſpairing of that, might be 


ae, 1 to ſubmit to the Offers France made them. In the firſt Year of the Queen! 


BY. 


eign, they durſt make no viſible Steps that way neither; but they tried to 
raiſe the Heat againſt the Diſſenters, ro make a Breach on the Toleration, and 
to give that Body of Men ſuch a Jealouſy of the Government, as ſhould quite 
diſhearten Them, who were always the readieſt to lend Money to the Publick, 
without which the War could not be carried on vigorouſly. By this it may a 

pear, that many of the Tories have not thoſe Views and Deſigns, that perhaps 
| os. of their Leaders may be juſtly charged with. Now a wiſe and an active 


Prince may find Methods, to undeceive thoſe who are thus farally impoſed on, 


and led blinafold into the ſerving the ill Deſigns of others; eſpecially, if he will 
propoſe it, as a ſure way to his Favour, for all whom he TY to procure 
à better Underſtanding and frequent Meetings, among the Men of good Lives 
and foft Tempers in both Parties, who by a mutual Converſation will fo open 


- themſelves to one another, that Jealouſies may by this means be cafily removed. 


I can carry this no further at preſent 3 Men of good Intentions will eaſily find 


out proper Methods to bring about this worthy Deſign of healing a Breach, that 


has rent the Nation from top to bottom. The Parties are now ſo ſtated and 
kept up, not only bd the Elections of Parliament-Men that return every third 
Year, but even by the your Elections of Mayors and Corporation-Men, that 
they kriow their Strength; and in every Corner of the Nation, the two Parties 
ſtand, as it were, liſted againſt one another. This may come, in ſome critical 
Time or other, at the Death of a Prince, or on an Invaſion, to have terrible Ef- 
Fas; as ar? ig it creates, among the beſt of each Side, a Coldneſs and z 
Jealouſy, and a great deal of Hatred and Virulence among the much greater 
panes old Vene br ler <a a ce 


whe c | b There are tuo things of a very Publick Nature, that deſerve the Care of 


Laws. 


tion cf our a Parliament: The one muſt begin in the Houſe of Lords, and the other 


in the Houſe of Commons. The Law of —_ is the greateſt Grievance 
of the Nation, very expenſive and dilatory: There is no end of Suits, eſpe- 
cially when they are brought into Chancery. It is a matter of deep Stu- 
dy, to be exact in the Law; great Advantages are taken, upon inconfiders- 


ble Errors; and there are loud Complaints of that, which ſeems to be the 


chief Security of Pro rty, I mean Juries, which are ſaid to be much practi- 
ſed upon. a happy Peace gives us quiet, to look to our own Affairs, there 
cannot be a worthier Deſign undertaken, than to reduce the Law into Method, 


to digeſt it into a Body, and to regulate the Chancery, ſo as to cut off the Te- 


diouſtieſs of Suits, and, in a Word, to compile one entire Syſtem of our Laws. 
The Work cannot be undertaken, much leſs finiſhed, but by ſo great an Autho- 
rity, as at leaſt an Addreſs from the Houſe of Lords to the Queen. Nothing, 
after the War'is happily ended, can raiſe the Glory of her Reign more, than to 
ſce ſo noble a Deſign ſet on foot in her Time: This would make her Name ſi- 


cred to Poſterity, which would ſenſibly feel all the Taxes, they have raiſed, _ 
| | hy 


„ 18 


to thoſe, who are to fit on it. 
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q repaid rhemy/ il ebe Law were made ſhorter clearer, more certaity and of leſs 


The other” Matter, that muſt take its riſe in the Houſe of Commons, is about Ponies 
the Poor, and ſhould be much laid to heart. It may be thought e for the Poor. 


tion from a Biſhop, to:wiſh that the Act, for charging every Pariſh to maintai 

their own Poor, were well reviewed, if not quite Gee — this ſeems A 
courage idle and lazy People in their Sloth, hen they know they muſt be main- 
ined: I know no other Place in the World, where ſuch a Law was ever made. 
Scotland is much the pooreſt part of the Iland; yet the Poor there are main- 
rained by the voluntary Charities of the People; Holland: is the perſecteſt Par- 
tern for putting Charity in a good Method; the Poor work as much as they 
en; they are humble and induſtrious; they never ask any Charity and yet 
they are well relieved. When the Poor ſee, that their Supply muſt in a great 
ure depend on their Behaviour and on their Induſtry, as far as it can go, it 
will both make them better in themſel ves, and move others to ſupply them more 
liberally; and when Mens Offerings are free (and yet are called Er, every time 
wen ge to Church or to Sacrament) this will oblige thoſe, who diſtribute them, 
to be exact and impartial in it; fince their ill Conduct might make the Givers 
cruſt them with their Charity no more, but diſtribute it themſelves. If a Spirit 
ol true Piery and Charity ſhould ever prevail in this Nation, thoſe, whoſe Con- 
dition raiſes them above the Drudgery of ſervile Labour, might employ ſome 
Tears of their Life in this Labour of Love, and relieve one another in their turn, 
and ſo diſtribute among them this noble Part of Government. All this muſt be- 
gin in the Houſe of Commons; and I leave it to the Conſideration of the wiſe 
and worthy Members of that Body, to turn their Thoughts to this, as ſoon as 
by a happy Peace we are delivered from the carcs of the War, and arc at lciſure 
to think of our own Affairs at home. . | 


One thing more I preſume to ſuggeſt, which is, that we may have 8 Of ſhorter 
ſhorter Seſſions of Parliament; the ſtaying long in Town both waſtes Eſtates, and Seſſions of 
corrupts the Morals of Members; their beginning ſo late in the Day to enter up- — 


on Buſineſs is one great occaſion of long Seſſions; they are ſeldom met, till about 
twelve a Clock; and except on a Day, in which ſome great Points are to be diſ- 
cuſſed, upon which the Parties divide, they grow diſpoſed to riſe after two or 
three Hours ſitting. The Authority of the Prince muſt be interpoſed to make 


them return to the old Hours of eight and nine; and if, from that time, oy 
t 


ſate till two, a great deal of Buſineſs might be diſpatched in a ſhort Seſſion. 
is alſo to be hoped that, when the War is ended, Parliaments will not give the 
neceflary Supplies from Year to Year, as in the time of War, but will ſettle Me- 
thods for paying the Publick Debt, and for the Support of the Government, for 
two, if not for three Years. The ill Effects of an Annual Meeting of Parliament 
are ſo viſible and ſo great, that I hope nothing but invincible Neceſſity will ever 
keep us under the Continuance of ſo great an Inconvenience. I ſpeak of this with 
the more Concern, becauſe this is not only a great Charge on Biſhops, heavy on 
the richer, and intolerable to the poorer Biſhopricks ; but chiefly, becauſe it 
calls them away from their Dioceſſes, and from minding their proper Work, and 
fills their Heads too much with Secular Thoughts, and obliges them to mix too 
much with Secular Company; from which the more abſtracted they are, as their 
Minds will be purer and freer, ſo they will be able to follow their own Buſineſs 
with leſs diſtraction, in a more conſtant Attendance on the Miniſtry of the Word 
and Prayer, to which, in imitation of the Apoftles, they ought to give them- 
ſelves continually. _ | | 3 | | 
I have now gone over what ſeemed to me moſt practicable, as well as moſt 
important, for all Ranks of Men ſeverally in the Nation, as well as for that great 
Union of them all, in the Repreſentative of the whole in Parliament: I have not 
one into wild Notions of an imaginary Reformation, more to be wiſhed than 


oped for; | 


but have only touched on ſuch ill Practices, and bad Diſpoſitions, as 
with a little Care and good Government may be in ſome meaſure redreſſed and 
corrected. And now, having by all theſe, as by ſo many Steps, riſen up to the 
Throne, I will cnd this Addreſs to the Nation, with an humble Repreſentation 
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Prin- our Sovereigns; King Charles the Second, King James the Second, King 14; 
el; 4 lian the Third: Qs Mary, and Queen Arne. King Charles 8 Bebarios Wag 
4 Thing never enough to be comniended 3 he was-a pertedily well-bred Man, eas 
of Acceſs, free in his Diſcourſe, and ſweet in his whole Deportment; this was 
managed with great Art, and it covered bad Deſigns; it was of ſuch uſe to bim 
that it may teach all ſucceeding Princes, ; of what: Advantage an Eaſineſs of Ac. 
eſs, and an obliging Behaviour may be This preſerved him ; it often diſarm- 
ed thoſe Reſentments, which his ill Conduct in every thing, both Publick and 


Private, efſed all thinking People with very early, and all forts of People at 
laſt : And yet none could go to him, but they were in a great meaſure ſoitped, 


before they left him: It looked Hike a Charm, that, could hardly be reſiſted: Vet 

there was no Good: Nature under that, nor was there any Truth in him. King 
James had great Application to Buſineſs, tho without a right Underſtanding * 
chat Application gave him a Reputation, till he took; care to throw it off: If 
he had not come atter King Charlis; he would have paſt for a Prince of a ſwect 
Temper, and eaſy of Acceſs. King Malliam was the reveric of all chis; he was 
ſcarce Acceſſible, and was always Cold and Silent; he minded Affairs abroad ſo 
much, and was ſo ſer on the War, that he ſearce thought of his Government at 
home: This raiſed a ral Diſguft, which. was improved by Men of ill Deſigns, 

ſo that it perplexed all his Affairs, and he could ſcares ſupport himſelf at Home, 
whilſt he was the Admiration of all Abroad. Queen Mary was Aﬀable, Cheerful 
and Lively, ſpoke. much, and yet under great Reſerves, minded Buſineſs, and 
came to underſtand it well; the kept cloſe to Rules, chiefly to thoſe ſet her by 
the King; and ſhe charmed all that came near her. Queen Aune is caſy of Ac. 
ceſs, 4% hears every thing very gently; but 4 herſelf to ſo few, and is ſo 
Cold and General in her Anſwers, that People oon find that the chief Applica- 
tion is to be made to her Miniſters and Favourites, who in their turns have an 
entire Credit and full Power with her: She has laid down the Splendor of a Court 
too much, and cats privately; ſo: that except on Sundays, and a few Hours, 
twice or thrice a Week at Night in the Drawing Room, ſhe appears ſo little, 
that her Court is as it were abandoned. Out ot all cheſe Princes Conduct, and 
from their Succeſſes in their Affairs, it is evident what ought to be the Mea- 
_ of a wiſe and good Prince, who-would govern the Nation happily and glo- 
2 The firſt, the moſt eſſential, and moſt indiſpenſable: Rule for.a King is, to 
ſtudy the Intereſt of the Nation, to be ever in it, and to be always purſuing it; 
this will lay in for him ſuch a degree of Confidence, that he will be ever ſafe with 
his People, when they feel they are ſafe in him. No part of our Story ſhews this 
more viſibly, than Queen Elizabeth's Reign, in which the true Intereſt of the 
Nation was conſtantly purſued ; and this was ſo well underſtood. by all, that e- 
very thing elſe was forgiven her and her Miniſters both. Sir Simon Dewe's Jour- 
nal ſhews a Treatment of Parliaments, that could not have been born at any o- 
ther time, or under any other Adminiſtration ; This was the conſtant Support of 
King Villiam's Reign, and continues to ſupport the preſent Reign, as it will 

ſupport all who adhere ſteadily to it. „ ae 1 | 

A Prince, that would command the Affections and Purſes of this Nation, muſt 
not ſtudy to ſtretch his Prerogative, or be uneaſy under the Reſtraints of Law; 
as ſoon as this Humour ſhews itſelf, he muſt expect, that e of him, and 
an uncaſy Oppoſition to him, will follow thro' the whole Courſe of his Reign; 
whereas if he governs well, Parliaments will truſt him, as much as a wiſe Prince 
would defire to be truſted ; and will ſupply him in every War that is neceſſary, 
either for their on Preſervation, or the Preſervation of thoſe Allies, with whom 
mutual Intereſts and Leagues unite him: But tho, ſoon after the Reſtoration, a 
ſlaviſh Parliament ſupported King Charles in the Dutch War, yet the Nation mult 

be ſtrangely changed, before any 8 ſort can happen again. 10 
One of the moſt deteſtable and fooliſheſt Maxims, with relation to our Go- 


vernment, is to keep up Parties and a Rivalry among them; to ſhift and change 
MNiniſters, and to $0 from one Party to another, as they can be brought in their 
rince more Money, or to give him more Authority: this will 

2 +4 | in 


turns to offer the 


People and chat he has no ill Deſigus of his own. 


de CoNclus fox 


in goncluſion render him odious and contemptible to all Parties, who growing 
accueomed to his F icklencſs, will never truſt him, but rather ſtudy to ſecure 
themſelves, by de preſſing him; of which the Reign of Henry the Third of France 
is a ignal Inſtance. We ſaw what Effects this had on King Charles's Reign; and 
telt what an ill ſtep he had made, ncar the end of his Reign, 
in purſuing this Maxim. Nothing creates to a Prince ſuch a Confidence, as a 
conſtanc and clear Firmneſs and Steadineſs of Government, with an unblemiſhed 
ſnregrity in all his Profeſſions ; and nothing will create a more; univerſal Depen- 
dance on him, than when it is viſible, he ſtudies to allay the Hears of Parties, 
46d to reconcile them to one another: This will demonſtrate, that he loves his 


* 


ry 


A Prince, who would be well terved, ought to ſeek out among bis Subjects 
the beſt and moſt capable of che Youth, and ice to their good Education at home 
and abroad; be ſhould ſend them to travel, and order his Miniſters abroad to 


keep ſuch for ſome time about them, and to ſend them from Court to Court, to 


Jearn their Language, and obſerve their Tempers: If but twelve ſuch were con- 
ſtantly.Kepr, on an Allowance of 2500. 2770 the whole Expence of this would 
tiſe but to 3000/4, a- Fear: By this inconſiderable Charge, a Prince might have a 
conſtant Nurſery for a wiſe and able Miniſtry. But thoſe ought to be well choſen, 
none ought to pretend to the Nomination; it ought to riſe from the Motion, of 
the honeſteſt and moſt diſintereſted of all his Miniſters, to the Prince in ſecret. 
As great a care ought to be had, in the Nomination of the Chaplains of his Mi- 
niſters Abroad, that there may be a Breed of worthy Clergymen, who have large 
Thoughts and great Notions, from a more enlarged View of Mankind and of 
the World. If a Prince would have all that ſerve him grateful and true to him, 
de muſt ſtudy to find out, who are the propereſt and worthieſt Men, capable of 
Employments, and prevent their FP ications, and ſurprize them with beſtow- 
ing good Poſts unſought, and raiſing them higher, as they ſerve well: When it 
is known, that a Prince has made it his Maxim, to follow this Method in diſ- 
tributing his Favours, he will cut off Applications for them; which will other- 
wiſe create a great Uneaſineſs to him, and have this certain ill effect, that, where 
there are many Pretenders, one muſt have the preference to all the reſt; ſo that 
many are mortified for being rejected, and are full of Envy at him, who has ob- 


rained the Favour, and therefore will de tract from him as much as poſſible. This 


has no Where worſe Effects than among the Clergy, in the Dilpolal of the Digni- 
ties of the Church: And therefore Queen Mary reſolved to break thoſe Aſpirings; 
which Reſolution ſhe carried on effectually for ſome Years: A conſtant purſuing 


thar Maxim would have a great effect on the Nation. 


Frequent Progreſſes round the Nation, ſo divided, that once in ſeyen, eight 
or ten Years, the chicf Places of it might be gone thro', would recommend a 
Prince-wonderfully to the People; eſpecially if he were gentle and affable, and 
would ſo manage his Progreſs, that it ſhould not be a Charge to any, by refuſ- 
ing to accept of Entertainments, from any Perſon whatſoever: for the accepting 
theſe only from ſuch, as could eaſily bear the Charge of it, would be an affront- 
ing of others, who being of equal Rank, tho” not of equal Eſtates, would like- 
wiſe deſire to treat the Prince. So to make a Progreſs every where acceptable, 


and no where chargeable, the ſure Method would be, according to the eſtabliſh- 


ed Rule of the Houſhold, for the Prince to carry the travelling Wardrobe with 
him, and to take ſuch Houſes in the way, as are moſt convenient for him; but 
to entertain himſelf and his Court there, and have a Variety of Tables for ſuch 
as may come to attend on him. On this Queen Mary had ſet her Heart, if ſhe 
had lived to ſee Peace in her Days; by this means a Prince may ſee and be ſeen 
by his People; he may know ſome Men, that deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed, of 
whom otherwiſe he would never have heard; and he may learn and redreſs the 
Grievances of his People, preventing all Parliamentary Complaints, except for 
ſuch Matters as cannot be cured, but by a Remedy in Parliament: Methods 
like theſe would make a Prince become the Idol of his People. | 3»; 


It is certain, that their Affections muſt follow a Prince, who would cid 5 


Government and the Royal Digaity as his Calling, and would be daily employed. 
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ways for promoting it, without cither See uimſelr Fl To Gl Sloth of 7 
xury add val Mapnificence, or affecting the Barbutity: of War $9.00 
which render thofe; who make the World a Scene of Brood ahd Ra pine, 1 
the Burchers of Mankind. If theſe Words ſcem not decent 5 1 will take 
—_— but that 1 uſe them, becauſe 1 candot Hud worſe ; Fot i; 
of Men, fo they deſerve che worſt of Language. Can it be 


ey are the W 


| — tbh that Princes are raifed to the kighelf Pitch of Glory and Wealth, Oh 
deſign to corrupt their Minds with Pride and Contempt of the teſt of Mankin 


2 p they were made only to be the Tiſtrunictits of their Extravagancics, or the 
bje&ts of their Paſſions and Humours ? Ns ! they are Exalted for the Good of 
Fellow=Creitures, in order to raife them to the 1 Sublimity, to be- 
5 as like Divinity, as a mortal Creature is capable of . None wil 
g them their great Treaſures and Authority, Miet they Tee it is all em- 
yed to make their People happy. None wilt eng thets Greatneſs, when 
2 it nebmpanied with 4 ſuitable Greatneſs of Soul, whereas a wy 
ae Raglan will ſoon fall urider univerſal Contem pt and Hatred. 


| not dh ene thitg more Certain ind more Phickent, than Thar Princes Are made 


for the People, and not the People for them ; and perhaps there is no Nation 
under Heaven, that is more 3 poſſefſed with this Notion of Princes, than 

che Augiiſb Nation is in this Want they will fon be uneaſy to 4 Pa 
Reis if iy this Mert, an and in time grow, * 


- Great Cate ought to be taken, in the Nomination of udges and Biſhops. 
join theſe together ; for Law and Religion, Juſtice and Piety, are the 1 oe 
Nations, 1 ive Streng k and Securicy t6 Governments : udges muſt be re- 
commended ofe in the high Poſts of the Law; but a Prince may, by his 


dyn Taſte and upon Knowled E hook his Biſhops. They. ought to be Men 


eminent for Plery, 1 Learning, iſererion and Teal; not broken with Age, which 


Will quickly render them wespadle of ſerving the Church, to any | o0d' purpoſe: 


A Perſon fl to be a Biſhop at oy was fit at fort : and had en Spirit and 
Activity, with a Strength 98 Body and Mind The ha vaſt Expence they 
arc at, in entering on heir Biſhopricks, Auth to be regulated: No Biſhopricks 
can be, in any Em degree, ſerved under T0007. a Year at leaſt, The udges 
ought ro be lentifully provided for, 1 po Are 452 be under no Temptation, to 
ſupply themſelves by indirect Ways: On a Pritice's Care, to be recom- 
mended;to Judges in their Circuits, is to 2 der Perſons are, as it were, hid 
in the Nation, that are fit for Employments, and deſerve to be encouraged; of 
ſuch, they ought to give an Adevtct 3 the Lord Chancellor, who ought to "lay 
it before The the Throne. No Crime ought to be pardoned, till the udge who 
gave Sentence is heard, to give an Account of the Evidence, with the Circumſtan- 
appeared onthe Trial: no regard ought to be had to Sto- 


th: And an Eaſineſs in pardoning is, in ſome ſort, an encoutaging of Crimes, 


and a giving Licence ro commit them. 


Bat to run out no longer into 5 the great and comprehenſive Rule 
of all i is, chat a King ſhould confider himſelf, as ated by Ala hty God into 
that Mein to Dignity, as into a Capacity of doing much ood, and o 1 * a great 
lankind, and in ſome fort a God on E : and therefore, as he er- 
Ea. chat his Miniſters ſhould ſtudy to advance his Service, his Intereſts and 

Glory; and that, fo much the more, as he raiſes them to higher Poſts of Fa- 
ondur; ſo he, 17 God has raiſed to the greateſt Exaltation, this 
voor and 1s capable of, thould a y himſelf wholly to Cares, becoming his Rank 
and Station,tobe in himſelfa Pare of Virtue and true Religion, to promote Juſ- 


tice, to relieve and revenge the Opprefſed, and to ſtek out Men of Virtue and 


Picty, and bring them into ſuch Degrees of Confidence, as they may be capable 


of; to encourage a due and a generous Freedom in their Advices, to be r dy to 


ſe his own Errors,” that he 25 correct them, and to entertain every thing, 


ng is ſuggeſted te him, for the Good of tis People, and for the Benefit i car 
ind; 
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U asd 6 ke A Difference bettreen thoſe who court His Favout for theit 
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wit 
7 din, and toe who Have great Views and pool Airs, WhO! ſer him on to purſue 
Deſigns worthy of him, yore mean or partial regar $ to any Ends or Taters 
efts of their own. It is not enough tor 4 Prince, not to encourage Vice or Im- 
piety, by his own fl Practices; it ought to appear, chat theſe are odious to him, 
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vt of Eitc and Health : A Neem ae a Man as a ſingle Individual, Religion 

q 6 Guard. 275 Perfection, his Beauty, and bis Glory: his will make 4-2 

15 Len, of. the World, tkining brightly, 1 enlightening many round n 
pes take a Man as 4 piect of Maakid 28 a Citizen'of the World, or of a any 

particular State, Relig 45 is indeed then the Salt of the Earth. F or it ale 

cyery Man'to be to all the reſt of the World, whatſocyer any one can with rea- 
n with or defire him to be. He is true, juity honeſt and faithful in the Whole 
mmerce of Lite, doing to all others, that which he would have others do tg 

bim: He is a Lover of Mankind, and of his Country: He may and ought t 


loye ſome more than others; but he has an Extent of Love to all, of Pity at 
Compallion, not only to the pooreſt, but to the worſt; for the worſe ral arc 


they are the more to be preg. He has a Com lacency and Delight in all tha 

are truly, tho” but defectively good, and a Reſpect and Veneration for all that 
arc eminently ſo; He mourns for the Sins, and rejoices in the Virtues of all chat 
arc round about him: In ever ry, relation of Life, Religion makes him anſwer all 
his Obligations: It will make Pr 

Lovers of their People: It will inſpi 1 Subjects with Re pe, „Submiſſion, Obe- 
dience and Teal for their Prince: 47 will T andtify Wedlock to be a State of 
Chriſtian Friendſhip, and mutual Aſſiſtance: It will give Parents the trueſt Love 
to their Children, with a proper Care of their Education: It will command the 
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inces juſt and good, faithful to their Promiſes, and 


Returns of Gratitude and Obedience from Children: It will teach Maſters to be 


ntle and careful of their Servants, and Servants to be faithful, zealous, and di- 
fene! in their Maſters Concerns: It will make Friends tender and true to one 
mother; it will make them generous, faithful and diſintereſted ; It will make 
Men live in their Neighbourhood, as Members of one common Po promot- 


ing firſt the general Good of the Whole, and then = Good of every Particular, 
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igher I, which is to polſeſs our Minds with ſuch a. conſtant and 2 Senſe 
Wine Truths! | may make theſe live in us, and govern us; and may 1 


dows ſuch Afſiſtanices.” as may exalt and ſinQify out Natures. Son 
ich A Senſe of divine Truth, as enters into 


So that by Religion. T mean, f 


Tg 5 857 becomes à 8 pring of a hex Nature Within him; ; reforming his Thoughts 
Deſigns, paring 8 his We and ſanctifyin Tg. him, and governing his whole 
Dep ortment, ords as well 25 his. Actions; onvincing him that, it is not 


grohe not to be ſcandatouſly vicious; ox to. 118855 in his Converfation, 
he muſt be Entirely, uber and 8 pure and vertuous, ani- 
mating him with a Zeal, to, be gol better and better, more eminently good and 
exemplary, uſing Prayers 0 18 Hevotlons, as ſolemn Acts teſtify! Ying 
what he is inwardly ag At 1 0 t, And as Methods inſtituted by God, to be ſti 
advancing in the uſe of them fu reher and further, into 2 more refined and ſpiri- 
tual Sens of divine Matters. his is true Religion, Which is the Perfection of 
Human Nature, and the Joy and' Delig ht of eycry ohe, that feels it active and 
TG within him; it is trac, 9516 1s 8 artived at All at once; and it will have an 
py allay, han ing long even about a good Man: But, as thoſe ill Mixtures 

perpetual, Grief of his Soul, ſo it 15 his chief Care to watch over and to 
1 55 he will be in a continua Prog reſs, ſtill gaining ground upon him- 
ſelf: And, as he attains to a good degree of f Purity y, he will find a noble Flame 
of Life and Joy growing up upon him. "of F this I write with the more Concern and 
Emotion, becauſe I have felt this the true and indeed the onl Joy, which runs 
thro a Man's Heart and Life: It is that which has been for many Years my 
greateſt, Support; I rejoice daily in it; 3 1 feel from it the Earneſt of that ſu- 
prene Joy, which I pant and long for; I am ſure there is nothing elſe can aſ- 

rd any true or compleat Hap incſs. . I have, conſidering my Sphere, ſeen a 
great Teal of all, that is moſt ſhining and tempting in this World: The Pleaſures - 
of Senſe 1 did ſoon nauſcate ; _ Intrigues of State, and the Conduct of Affair 
have ſomethin ng in them, that is more ſpecious 3 and I was, for ſome Years, 
deeply immerſed in theſe, but ſtill with Hopes of reforming the World, and of 
making Mankind wiſer and better: But I have found, That which is crooked car- 
vor be Wage frraight. 1 acquainted my ſelf with Knowledge and , _ 


ken gy, 
mortif 


— 


The CON GLUS fo x. 


in a great Variety, and with more Compaſs than Depth: but tho“ 3/om 
„ fy ly,. as much as Light does Darkneſs; yet, as it * a ſore Travail, 15 it 
is ſo very detective, that what is wanting to compleat it, cannot be numbered. 1 
have ſeen that #wwo were better than one, and that a threefold Cord is not eaſily load; 
and have therefore cultivated F riendſhip with much Zeal and a diſintereſted 
Tenderneſs; but I have found this was alſo Vanity and Vexation of Spirit, tho 
it be of the beſt and nobleſt ſort. So that, upon great and long Ex rience, I 
could enlarge on the Preacher's Text, Vanity of Vanities, and all is Vanity; but 
1 muſt alſo conclude with him; Fear God, and keep his Commandments, for this is 
the MY Man, the Whole both of his Duty, and of his „ / pres I do there- 
fore end all, in the Words of David, of the Truth of which, upon great Ex- 
erience a long Obſervation, I am ſo fully aſſured, that I leave theſe as my 
75 Words to Poſterity. “ Come ye Children, hearken unto me; I will teach you 
« the Fear of the Lord; what Man is he that deſireth Life, and hoveth many Days, 
« that he may ſee Good; keep thy Tongue from Evil, and thy Lips from ſpeaking 


« Guile; depart from Evil, and do Good, ſeek Peace and purſue it, The Eyes of 


« the Lord are upon the Righteous, and bis Ears are open to their Cry ; but the Face 
« of the Lord is againſt them that do Evil, to cut off the Remembrance of them, 
« the Earth. The Righteous cry, and the Lord heareth and delivereib them 
« out of all their Troubles. The Lord is nigh unto them, that are à broken Heart, 
« and ſaveth ſuch as be of a contrite Spirit.” To 


* B. This was written in ume 1708, when the Author thought himſelf near the End of the 
| Hiſtory g ; | \ 
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= T were to be wiſhed, that the Author himſelf had lived to 
Ye have compleated his whole Deſign, and as he made Jhuanus 


aan Account of his own Life: That he intended ſo to have 
done, is evident both from his laſt Will, and from a rough 
Draught or imperfe& Sketch of this Nature, left behind him. 
He acted ſo conſiderable a Part in the World, in ſo many dit- 
| tons > he met with ſo large a ſhare of Favour from ſome, and ſo much 
ffurc from others; and in a life, where the Scenes were fo various, there muſt 
e ſo many Occurrences, which will be both uſeful and entertaining; that I feared 


the Publick would-ſcarce forgive me, as an Editor, if I ſhould not endeavour to 


ſupply this only Part of the Author's Plan, which he himſelf did not live to exe- 
cute. 'Tho? the producing Authorities for the ſeveral Facts, afferted in the fol- 


lowing Sheets, might perhaps have exempted a Writer from future Cavils : yet 
OL, II. 112 the 


bis Pattern in Hiſtory, like him to have cloſed his Work with 
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| His Educa- His Father's Retirement from Buſineſs proved a conſiderable Advantage 
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e Au- f 3 5 3 | 1 
hor's Birth Day of September in the Year. 1643. 
and Pacet- of 2 Family, very conſiderable br is 


tage. hire of Aberdeen; and was bred to the Civil Law; 
| Years in France. H | 
never made a ſhining Figure at the Bar, tho' he was univerſally eſteemed a Manof 
Judgment and Knowledge in his Profeſnon; he was eminent for Probity and Gene- 
roſity in his Practice; inſomuch that near one half of it went in Acts ot Charity and 
Friendſhip: From the Poor he never took a F ee, nor from a Clergyman, when 
he ſued in the Right of his Church. In the Vear 1637, when the Troubles in 
Scotland were breaking out, he was ſo diſguſted at the Conduct of the governing 
Biſhops there, he cenſured them with ſo much Warmth, and was, at the ſame 
time, ſo remarkable for his ſtrict and exemplary Life, that he was generally cal- 
led a Puritan But when he ſaw, chat inſtead of reforming Abuſes in the Epif- 
copal Order, the Order itſelf was ſtruck at, he adhered to it with great Eeal and 
Conſtancy; as he did to the Rights of the Crown, without once complying with 
that Party, which afterwards prevailed in both Nations. For tho be agrecd with 
Barclay and Grotius (with the latter of whom he had been intimately acquainted) 
as to their Notions of Reſiſtance, where the Laws are broke through by a li- 
mited Sovereign; yet he did not think that was then the Caſe in Scotland. 
Our Author's Mother was very eminent for her Piety and Virtue ; ſhe was a 
warm Tealot for the Presbyterian Diſcipline; her Education that way had been 
very ſtrict; ſhe was Siſter to the famous Sir Archibald Fohnfloun, called Lord 
Warriftonn, who, during the Civil Wars, was at the Head of the Presbyterians; 
and was too often hurricd away by his Attachment to them, into Exceſſes that 
were not ſuitable to his natural] =p r; which was juſt, gensrous and ſel Ede- 
nying: Inſomuch that he left behind him but᷑ a very ſmall Proviſion, for a Fami- 
ly ot thirteen Children, tho” for many Years he had been entruſted with the 
whole Government of Scotland. He was ſo zealoug in the Intereſts of his Party, 
that neither Friendſhip oy Alfavge could qiſ Peter der favour to thoſe, 
who refuſed the ſolemn League and Covenant. Our Author's Father therefore, 
perſiſting in this Refuſal, at three ſeveral times was obliged to quit the Kingdom, 
and at one of them to remain an Exile for five Years: And, when his Return 
was afterwards conniyed at, as His Principles would ndt permit him to renew the 
Practice of the Law, much lefs to accept of the Preferments in tt; offered him 
by Oliver Cromwell, he lived retired in the Country upon his own Eſtate, till the 
Reſtoration; when he was made one of the Lords of the Seſſion. 


to 
tion our Author's Education, which was wholly under his Care, and ſo managed by 
him, that at ten Tears old his Son was Maſter of the, Latin Fongue: he was 
ſent at that Age to the College of Aberdeen, where he per Ard nter in Greek, 
and went through the common Methods of the Aftealian Logic and Philoſo- 
phy 3 ſe; he commenced Maſter of Arts before he was fourtecn, and 
then applied imſelf to the Law, much to the regret of his Father, who had al- 
ways 13 a Clergyman. He contigued ſtudyingthe G and Li- 
dal Lau for aboue a Near, "which he lsid n fnchtene Nos uf and 
Government, as are ſeldom found amongſt Dixines; he then changed his Reſo- 
lution, and determined wholly to dedieate: himſelf. to the Church, ee 
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ie patſued a very, barg Conrſe of Study; he went; through che old and nen 


1 


Teſtament, with all the ſeveral Commentaries upon the different Parts of It, 


then in repute he examined into the moſt noted Authors in i 
3 


and read Bellarmine and Chamier, in oppoſition to each other, quite throug 


Jifguſted at the Subtlety of thoſe Writers, and readily obſerved, how little a 
their Diſputes, which the Jargon of the Schools dn endleſs, could tend 1 
wards making Men wiſer or better. In his Hours of Amuſement, he ran through 
many Volumes of Hiſtory: And it is ſcarce conceivable, what a Progreſs he 
d made in theſe Studies, before he was eighteen, by an Application, which 
dom fell ſhort of fourteen Hours in a Day. Boks en 


'# 


1 % * ) * 


he peruſed ſome of the moſt received Syſtems of 5 but was ſoon 
9 


At that Age, he was put upon his Trial, as a Probationer or expectant Preach- He is ad- 


erz who” after having paſs d Examination, is at liberty to preach whereſoever mitted as « 


heie defired, but has no particular Church, to which he is attendant. This is 
the firſt Step in Scotland, towards an Admiſſion into Orders, and was practiſed 
both under the Epiſcopal and Presbyterian Oeconomy. The Method obſerved 
init has ſomething ſo different from what is cuſtomary in England, that it may 
rhaps be worthy the Reader's Notice. Theſe Probationers are firſt appoint- 
ed to. preach practically on a Text aſſigned them; next, critically upon another, 
the Senſe of which is controverted ; and then a mix'd Sermon, of Criticiſm on 
the Text, and practical Inferences from it, is expected from them. After this, 
the Examiners allgt a Head of Divinity to each, on which they are to make a 
Latin Oration, and to give out Theſes upon it, which they undertake to defend 
in pablick : Then a Hebrew Pſalm and a Portion of the Greek Teſtament is given 
them, to render into Enpliſb Extempore; and laſt of all comes the Queſtionary 
Trial, in which 50 iniſter of the Diſtrict is at liberty to put ſuch Queſtions 
to the Perſon under | | | 
dy of Divinity. Before any one can be admitted to this, he muſt produce a Teſ- 


* 


during his Trial, which laſts for three Months, any Scandal can be proved up- 
on him, he is laid aſide as unfit for the Church. e | 

_ This Probation our Author went through, at the Age of Eighteen ; about 
which time his Father was made a Lerd of the Seo, and his Couſin German, 
Sir Mexander Burnet, gave him the Preſentation to a very good Benefice, where 
his Family reſided, and which lay in the Center of all his Kindred. There is 


no Law in Scotland, that limits the Age a Miniſter muſt be of; but our Author 


thought his own ſo unfit for a Cure of Souls, that he abſolutely refuſed to ac- 
cept of it, notwithſtanding the repeated Importunities of all his Relations ex- 


N 


* his Father, who left him wholly to his own Diſcretion. 


4 
< 


was then become very eminent at the Bar, as his other Brother Thomas was after 
wards in Phyſick : Upon the occaſion of his Brother's Death, our Author was 
much ſollicited, by his Mothers Relations, to return to his former Study of 
the Law, wherein he was aſſured of the greateſt Encouragement ; but he per- 
ſiſted in his former Reſolution, of devoting his Life to the Service of the Church, 
in which he was confirmed by Mr. Nairn, Miniſter of the Abbey Church at E 
dinburgh. Mr. Nairn was then the admired Preacher of that Country, remark- 
able for Accuracy of Style, as well as Strength of Reaſoning and Sublimeneſs of 
Thought: Him our Author purpoſed to make his Pattern, in this Branch of the 
Paſtoral Office; and was not a little ſurprized to find, that he always preached 


extempore. . For though all Sermons in Scotland were delivered without Book, 


yet were they premeditated Diſcourſes, firſt written and then learn'd by heart 
which was a loſs of time Mr. Nairn could not ſubmit to, and he ſoon put our 
Author upon attempting the ſame Method of Preaching, which he continued to 
to practiſe all the reſt of his Life *. He attained to an caſineſs in it, chiefly by 


ee „ allotting 


* I ſhall only mention two remarkable Inſtan- Biſhop Williams was appointed to preach one of 
ces in relation to his preaching without Book. the Conſecration Sermons at Bew-Church, But 
In 1691, when the Sees, vacant by the Depriva- being detained by ſome Accident, the Clerk had 
tion of the Nonjuring Biſhops, were filled up, twice ſet the Pſalm, and ſtill the Preacher did not 

: Eos 2 22 . 


A 


timonial of bis good Life from the Miniſter of the Pariſh where he lives; and if 


Probationer. 


xamination, as occur to him, out of the Scripture or Bo- 


Refuſes a 
Preſentation 
to a Living. 


the Vear 1661, his Father died; and ſoon after his Brother Robert, who Ws gory 
eatn an 


his further 
Purſuit of 
his Studies . 


r 


| N | alloting many, Hours of the Day to Meditation upon all ſorts of Subje ce, ang chat 

1 | | by. accuſtoming himſelf, at choſe times, to ſpeak his Thoughts aloud, ſtudying rick 

. N | 3 to render his Expreſſion correct. Mr, Nairn led him likewiſe into a ney, Mot 

: 0 : 8 of Reading, by recommending to his Peruſal Smith's Select Diſcourſes but” 

= | | Ir. Moore's Works, and the Writings of Plato and his Followers; but no Book to b 

4 | | pleaſed him e Spa Hooker's Eccle/iaftical Polity, from the Principles of which turn 

| | 5 e never de ed. NL x „ I: as 7 1 

| | _*- _ —_ 8 the Scotch Biſhops, who had been conſecrated at Weftminſler he h 

made a pompous Entry into Eginburgh, and, by the Pride of their firſt Appear- at . 

ance, gave no good Omen of their future Conduct. Biſhop Leigbroun, though the 

donne 2b cheir number, would have no ſhare in the State they took upon chem, on the 

this occaſion: He ſoon became acquainted with our Author's growing Fame, and ther, 

kl Zs he conceived a great Affection for him, he took a peculiar Pleaſure in overlook. each 

ing his Studies. By his Advice, he became converſant with all the Primitive Piet. 

Writers, going through the el pes far other. T reatiſes of the Fathers of the Wl Chat 

8 1 and Binnius's Collection of Councils, down to the ſecond WII invit 
CORSON OR OOO pie ap tg 

At the ſame time, our Author contracted an Intimacy with another eminent Di- narre 

vine, Mr. Charteris, a Man of great Prudence, joined to an unaffected Simplicity 

of Behaviour: He was not only very knowing in his own Profeſſion, but was likewiie WI fome 

a great Maſter of Hiſtory, both ancient and modern; of Geography and Books of rento 


Travels, and not a little skilled in Mathematical Learning. "Theſe three Perſons, b othe 
their Converſation and Advice, contributed towards finiſhing an Education, whi the 0 


had been ſo happily begun. And indeed, what might not be expected from ſuch ind 
early Helps, where Nature had laid in Materials, fo fit to be wrought upon ſed k 
For there was a robuſt Conſtitution, capable of the hardeſt Labour and Study, an 
Apprehenſion that took things quickly, and a Memory that retained them long, an 

| Imagination rather too lively, and a natural Fluency of Expreſſion. 
His Journey [In the year 1663, our Author took a ſhort Tour into England + He firſt vi- 
to England. ſited the two Univerſities; at Cambridge, he had an Opportunity to know and 
_ admire the extenſive Learning of Dr. Cudworth, the Ju 3 and Moderation 
of Dr. Pearſon, the fine luxuriant „ of Dr. Burnet (Author of the 
Theory) and the F ree-Thinking of Dr. Henry More, one of whoſe Sa ings, with 
relation to Rites and Ceremonies, then made great Impreſſion on him; None of 
theſe, ſaid he, are bad enough to make Men bad, and I am ſure none of them are god 
enough to make Men good, At Oxford our Author was much careſs'd, on account 
of his ready Knowledge of the Councils and Fathers, eſpecially by Dr. Fell, and 
Dr. Pocock, that great Maſter of Oriental Learning; he was much improved 
there in his Mathematicks and Philoſophy by the Inſtructions of Dr. Wallis, who 
likewiſe gave him a Letter of Recommendation to the Learned and Pious Mr. 
Boyle at London. Upon his Arrival there, he was introduced to all the moſt no- 
. | Divines, ſuch as Tior/on, Stillingfleet, Patrick, Lloyd, Whitchcot and Wilkins, 
whoſe Characters are faithfully drawn by him in the Hiſtory. But no Converſ- 
tion proved a greater 1 him, than that of Sir Robert Murray, not on- 
Is) y as he 40 + him into the beſt Company, but as he alſo acted the part of a 
faithful Monitor, in reproving him for any Errors or Indiſcretions, his Youth 
might betray him into. After a Stay in England of about fix Months, which, be- 
ing ſpent in the manner I have mentioned, could not but be highly uſeful, he re- 
turn'd to Scotland, where he was * 5 preſs d to enter into Grders, and accept 

bol one of the beſt Benefices in the Weſt, = fy 

Delays ac" Sir Robert Fletcher of Saltoun, who, during his ſtay at Paris, had received ma- 
3 * ny Obligations from his Father, hearing ſo great a Character of the Son, invited 
|= him down to his Scat, and had no ſooner heard him preach, than he offered him 
28 75 | | | | that 


appear. Whereupon the Archbiſhop of Camer- Diſcourſe he had ever wrote beforehand, fo this 
| deſired Dr, Burnet, then Biſhop of Sarum, was the only time that he was ever at a pauſe in 
to ſupply his Place, which he did; and, as the Preaching, which on that occaſion laſted for 2. 
Archbiſhop declared, gave them the beſt Sermon bove a Minute. Theſe two Incidents were ſo 
he ever heard him 2 In 1705, he was ap- publickly known and ſpoke of, that I think it 
pointed to preach the Thankſgiving Sermon be- needleſs to alledge any particular Authority for 
fore the Queen at St. Paul's; and as it was the only them, unleſs they ſhould be queſtioned, 
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the AUTHOR: | | 407 
tat Church, the Miniſter of it being nominated to one of the Vacant Biſhop- 
nicks ⸗ Our Author would have excuſed himſelf, as having determined for ſome 
Mogths to travel beyond Sea; and ſolicited the Living for his Friend Mr. Nairn. 
Sir Robert would admit of no denial; and as the preſent Incumbent was not 
to be conſecrated immediately, reſolved to keep the Benehiee: vacant, till his re- 
turn from his Travels. | R 3: 6rd ec 5 
It Was in the Year 1664, that our Author went over to Holland; where, after His Travels 
he had ſeen what was remarkable in the ſeven Provinces, he fixed: his Reſidence into Holland 
it Hmſterdanm. There, by the help of a learned Rabbi, he-perfected himſelf in and France. 
the ret Language; he likewiſe! became acquainted with the leading Men of 
the different Perſuaſions tolerated in that Country; as the Arminians, the Lu- 
therans, the Unitarians, the Brownifts, the Auabaptiſis, and the Papiſts - Amongſt 
each ö whom, he uſed frequently to declare he had met with Men of ſuch real 
Riety and Virtue, that there he became fix'd in that ſtrong Principle of univerſal 
Charity, and of thinking well of thoſe that differed from him, as likewiſe in an 
invincible Abhorrence of all Severities, on account of religious Diſſenſions, which 
hath often drawn upon him the bittereſt Cenſures from thoſe, who, perhaps by a 
narrower Education, were led into a narrower way of Thinking. 
From Holland he paſt through the Netherlands into France ; he remained for 
ſome time at Paris, and converſed often with the two famous Miniſters of Cba- 
uon, Dail and Morus; the one renowned for his Learning and Judgment, the 
other for his bright Parts and Eloquence. He thought there entred too much of 
the Geſture of the Theatre into Moras's delivery; his Sermons were full of Fire 
ind of Turns, which being out of the common Road, at once ſurprized and plea- 
ſd'his Audience; but when theſe Flighcs, which paſt currently in a pathetick 
Diſcourſe, came to be coolly conſidered, they would hardly bear the Teſt : So 
that as our Author found in him much that deſerved Imitation, there was till 
more that required Correction. His Stay in France was the longer, on account 
of the great Freedom and Kindneſs, with which he was treated by the Lord 
Holles, then Ambaſſador at the French Court. Towards the End of the Year he 
returned to Scotland through London, where he was introduced, by the Preſident 
Sir Robert Murray, to be a Member of the Royal Society. Es ITED S | 
Soon after his Arrival at Edinbargh, Sir Robert Fletcher came thither, and cars Is ſettled as 
ried him down to Salton, giving him the Preſentation to that Church; but he Miniſter ar 
declined taking it abſolutely at firit, and reſolved to continue there four Months, Saen, and 
performing all the Functions of a Miniſter, without engaging himſelf to the Pariſh, 1 
till he ſhould have the joint Requeſt of all the Pariſhioners; which he afterwards 
had, without one ſingle e, d th and thereupon he was ordained a Prieſt by 
the Biſhop of Edinburgh in the Year 1665. During the five Years he remained 
at Haltoun, he preached twice every Sunday, and once more on one of the Week 
Days ; he catechiſed three times a Week, ſo as to examine every Pariſhioner, 
old or young, thrice over in the compaſs of a Year z he went round his Pa- 
riſh, from Houſe to Houſe, inſtructing, reproving or comforting them, as Oc- 
caſion required; thoſe that were ſick, he viſited twice a day; he adminiſtred 
the Sacrament four times a Year, and perſonally inſtructed all ſuch, as gave No- 
tice they intended to receive it; all that remained above his own neceſſary Sub- 
ſiſtence (in which he was very frugal) he gave away in Charity. A particular 
Inſtance of his Generoſity that way, a Perſon * (who then lived with him, and 
afterwards was in his Service at Salisbury) uſed to recount : One of his Pariſhion- 
ers had been in Execution fo Mt, and came to our Author for ſome ſmall Re- 
lief, who enquired of him, ho Huch would again ſet him up in his Trade; the 
Man named the Sum, and he as readily called to his Servant to pay it him, “Sir, 
« faid he, it is all we have in the Houſe. Well, well, ſaid our Author, 
pay it this poor Man; you do not know the Pleaſure there is in making 
* a Man glad. Thus as he knew the Concerns of his whole Pariſh, as he treat- 
ed them with Tenderneſs and Care, and as he ſet them a fair Example of every 
Article of that Duty, which he taught them, he had ſoon gained the Affections 
You 128 5K 2 8 of 
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ol them all, not excepting the Presbyterians; though he was then the on] 

| 2 an in Scotland, that made uſe of the Prayers in the Liturgy of the Church 9 
Ir 4 his Studies were chiefly bent upon the Paſtoral Care, in which he endes. 
voured to inſtruct himſelf from the beſt Writers, concerning the Conſtitution of 
the Primitive Church, during the three firſt Centuries, among whom St. Cypy;,, 


r ab the chief; ; he obſerved, that che Biſhops, who governed, In Scotland, though 
"_ = they derived the ſtrongeſt Arguments for their Order, from theſe very Boo 


yet neglected all the Rules preſcribed in them. He therefore drew up a Memo. 
rial of their Abuſes, of which ſome Relation is given in the Hittory, as likewiſe of 
the harſh. Treatment he met with, upon that Occaſion. However, as this Step had 
made ſome Noiſe, and might be imputed to Ambition, or a Deſire of becomir 
popular; he reſol ved to live in a more retired manner, than he had done hitherto: 

_ and abſtracting himſelf from all mixt Company, confining himſelf wholly to Stu- 
dy land the Duties of his Function, he entred into ſuch an Aſcetick Courſe, a3 
had well nigh put an end to his Life: for his bad Diet, K to hard Study 

had ſo corrupted the Maſs of his Blood, that in two ſueceſſive F evers he was gi 
ven over by the Phyſicians, 1 ant Lot Et 


Much con- In the Tear 1668, as the Government bf Scotland, both in Charch and State 
ſulted by the was put inte the hands of moderate Men, among whom Sir Robert Murray was 
iftry in à principal Leader, our Author was frequently ſent ſor and conſulted by them; 


he was afterwards employed, as one of the chief Managers for the Church, in 
negotiating the Scheme of an Accommodation, between the n and Preſ. 
byterian Farties; of which a full Account is given in the Hiſtory. He was, 
upon that Occaſion, introduced to the Dutcheſs of Hamilton; who, though her 
Inclinations lay toward Presbytery, profeſſed her ſelf a Friend to moderate 
Counſels. By her he was invited, the Year following, to Hamilton, where he 
contracted an Acquaintance with the Regent of the Univerſity of G/a/zow ; who 
conceived ſuch an Eſteem for him, that, their Chair of Divinity being vacant, he 
propoſed our Author, as the Perſon moſt pr Par to fill it; and he recommend- 
ed this in ſo effectual a manner, that in a few Days after, he brought over to He 


| To made Pro- milton, the Decree: of the Univerſity, electing him their Profeſſor. As this Mat- 
feſſor of Di- ter had been wholly tranſacted without his knowledge, ſo wag he, for ſome time, 


in ſuſpenſe what Reſolution to take; his Friends were all earneſt in perſuading 
him to accept of it, his Pariſhioners at Saltoun, for whom he had a moſt tender 


regard, were no leſs anxious to retain him: At length the Authority of the 


His Conduct 


Archbiſhop Leigbioun prevailed, and he removed to Glgſom in the Year 1669, 
where he continued four years and a half, in no ſmall Exerciſe of his Patience. 
The Presbyterian Zealots hated him, as apprehending that his Schemes of Mode- 
ration would; in the end, prove the ſure Way of eſtabliſhing Epiſcopacy e 
them: The Epiſcopal Party, on the other hand, could not endure a Man, who 
was for . the Diſſenters from their Proſecutions. | 
As his principal Care, in this new Station, was to form juſt. and true Notions 
in the Students of Divinity; he laid down a Plan for that purpoſe, to which no 
other Objection could be offered, but that it ſeemed to require the Labour of four 
-or five, inſtead of one Man ; yet he never failed executing every part of ir, du- 
ring his Refidence at G/aſgow. On Mondays he made each of the Students, in 
his turn, explain a Head of Divinity in Latin, and propound ſuch The/es from it, 
as he was to defend againſt the reſt of the Scholars ; and this Exerciſe concluded 
with our Author's deciſion of the Point, in a af” Oration. On Tueſdays he 
gave them a Prelection in the ſame Language, Merein he purpoſed, in the courſe 
of eight Years, to have gone through a compleat Syſtem of Divinity. On Wed- 
neſdays, he read them a Lecture, for above an hour, by way of a critical Com- 
mentary on St. Mathew 's Goſpel, which he finiſhed before he quitted the Chair. 
On Thurſdays the Exerciſe was alternate; one Thurſday he expounded a H-. 
brew Pſalm, comparing it with the Septuagiut, the Vulgar and the Engliſh Verſion; 
and the next ere he explained ſome Portion of the Ritual and Conſtitu- 
tion of the Primitive Church, making the Apoſtolical Canons his Text, and re- 


ducing ey Article of Practice, under the Head of one or other of thoſe Ca- 
nons. On! 


ridays he made each of his Scholars, in courſe, preach a ſhort Ser- 
| i mon, 
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on, Upon fene Text he aſſigned; and when it was ended, he obſerved upor 
> ing; that was defective or amiſs, ſhewing how the Text ought to 4 ry 
| 1 and applied. This was the Labour of the Mornings; in the Evenings, 

Prayer, e read them ſome Parcel of Scripture, on which 12 

made a ſhort Diſcour! 4 and when that was over, he examined into the Progreſs 
of their ſeveral Studies, incouraging them to propoſe their diffieulties to him, 
upon the Subjects they were then reading. This he performed, during the whole 
time the Schools were open ; thereby anſwering the Duty of a Proſeſſor, with 
che Aﬀfiduity of a School -Maſter: and in order to acquit himſelf with Credit, he 
was obliged to ſtudy hard from Four till Ten in the Morning; the reſt of the 
Day being of neceſſity allotted, either to the Uſe of his Pupils, or to hearing 
the Complaints of the Clergy; who, finding he had an Intereſt with the Men in 
Power, were not ſparing in their Applications to him. 13 
In times of Vacation, our Author made frequent Viſits to Hamilton; and was He unde. 
cafily engaged by che Dutcheſa, to undertake the Task, of examining and put- takes to 
ting in order all the Papers, that related to her Father's and her Uncle's Mini- write the 
ſry z ſue had kept theſe carefully together, but had not hitherto found a Per- 3 of 
ſon, whom ſhe thought {ate to be entruſted with the Peruſal of them; yet now 1 
ſhe had ſo entire a Confidence in him, that ſhe put them all into his hands. Thee 
Earl (aſterwards Duke) of Lauderdale no ſooner heard that he was compiling 
Memoirs -of the Dukes of Hamilton, than he wrote to Scotland, earneſtly preſſing 
him to come up to Court, in order to receive ſuch Informations from himſelf, 
concerning the Tranſactions of thoſe Times, as he was able to furniſh. Our Au- 
thor thereupon went to London, where he was received by the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, with ſuch Marks of Confidence, as made it evident, that had he purſued 
the common Methods of cultivating an Intereſt, he might have raiſed himſelf to 
2 great Fortune: But as he was a conſtant Enemy to all thoſe Artifices of a 
Court, whereby Men uſually: riſe, ſo was he naturally of too frank a Spirit, to 
bear with the Earl's imperious Temper. + All the uſe therefore he made, of his 
Freedom of Acceſs, was in-negotiating and concluding a Reconciliation, between 
him and Dake Hamilton; who had Aſſignations given him, on the Revenues of 
the Crown, in ſatisfaction of thoſe Pretenſions, of which our Author had found 
authentick Vouchers, among the Papers entruſted to his Care; and the Duke, in 
return, promiſed to concur with the Meaſures of the Court, in the enſuing Par- 
liament. Four Biſhopricks in Scotland becoming vacant at this time, our Au- He refuſes a 
thor was offered his Choice of them; but he declined accepting a Station, for Biſhoprick 
which he thought his Years were unflt, in which he foreſaw, he ſhould be much * 
entangled, and in all probability would be capable of doing little Good. 
Soon after his Return to Glaſgomw, he married the Lady Margaret Kennedy, a His Mar- 


Daughter of the Earl of Caſſiles, who lived in great Intimacy and Friendſhip riage with 


with the Dutcheſs of Hamilton She was a Lady of diſtinguiſhed Piety and a ng 


Knowledge; her own Sentiments inclined ſtrongly towards the Presbyterians, Kenny. 
with whom ſhe was in high Credit and Eſteem; yet was ſhe far from entering 
into the rigid and -narrow Zeal of ſome. of their Leaders. As there was ſome 
Diſparity in their Ages, that it might remain without diſpute, that this Match 
was wholly-owing to Inclination, not to Ayarice or Ambition; the Day before 
their Marriage, our Author delivered the Lady a Decd, whereby he renounced 
all Pretenſion to her Fortune, which was very. confiderable, and muſt otherwiſe 
have fallen into his hands, ſhe herſelf mne no Intention to ſecure it. 
In the Vear 1672, Duke Lauderdale was ſent down, as the King's Commiſſio- 
ner, to hold a Parliament in Sealand, and our Author was conſidered as the 
Perſon, who had the greateſt Influence over him; which was wholly employed 
in doing good Offices to needy Suitors, and in preventing a Breach, between 
him — Pake Hamilton; for which he was much exclaimed at, by the Party, 
then oppoſing the Court, who-could have no hopes of prevailing, unleſs the lat- 
ter mould put himſelf at their head. About this time, he publiſhed his Vindi- 
cation of the Authority, Conftitution, and Laws of the Church and State of Scotland; 
wherein he ſtrongly maintained the Cauſe of Epiſcopacy, and the Illegality of 
Reſiſtance, merely on account of Religion. This was thought, in that juncture, 
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ſhoprick, ſiſted in his Refuſa. 
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e 1 In-167 37 he was obliged to take another Journey to London, in order to ob. 


the next tain a Licence, for publiſhing his Memmirs of the Dikes of Hamilton be wen. 
3 likewiſe with a full deſign, to break off from farther meddling in Matters 0f 
- 


State; he ſaw that Popery was at bottom the prevailing Intereſt at Court, 
8 that the Sacramental Teſt, whereby the Duke of York, the Lord (Abri 3 
| ther Papiſts in Employment had been excluded, was a meer Artiſice of King 
Charles, to obtain Money for carrying on the War that Summer with Holland. 
He ſuſpected that the Deſigns of the Court were botli corrupt and deſperate : 
he therefore uſed all the Freedom, he decently could, with the Dake and 
Dutcheſs of Lauderdale; he pointed out to them the Errors of their Manage- 
wy ment in Scotland, and the ill Effects it would have, both upon themſelves, and 
upon the whole Nation; and when he ſaw no diſpoſition to rectify their Mea- 
ſüures, he rejected all Offers of Preferment made to himſelf; chough he could not 
decline being ſworn one of the King's Chaplains, which, as it Was a Poſt of no 
Profit, ſo was it 8 bim at his Majeſty's expreſs Nomination, upon 
having heard him preach. As Duke Lauderdale's Enemies were ſoon informed 
of the Frankneſs, with which he had remonſtrated to his Grace, againſt the Me- 
thods of Adminiſtration, he was then purſuing; and as they knew his Friend- 
ſhip and Attachment to the Hamiltow Family, they induſtrioufl magnified his 


Credit in Scotland, to ſuch a degree, that his Majeſty often ſent | for him in pri- 


vate, and the Duke of Tork much oftener. He made no other uſe of the high 

Favour, ſhe wn him by the latter, than firſt to introduce Dr. Srillingfleet to him; 

and afterwards to propoſe a Conference, to be held in his Royal Highneſs's pre⸗ 

ſence, between them two and the chief of the Romiſb Prieſts: though there was 

little Reaſon at that time to hope, that any Arguments would be able to effect 

the Duke's Converſion, and the very Fropoſal of ſuch a Diſpute, was in a great 

meaſure renouncing all Pretenſions to Preferment. He likewiſe: ſought no other 
Advantage, from the great Freedom with which the King received him, than 

only to awaken in that Prince a Senſe of Religion, and to rouſe him from that 
Lethargy of Vice and Indolence, in which his natural _ Talents ſeemed whol- 

j buried. This is ſo much the reverſe of the Conduct of aſpiring Clergymcn, 
it lies ſo directly out of the road to Power, Riches, or Dignity, that I Love it 
aj may acquit him from all Imputation of Ambitioo . 
His Breach As ſoon as the Memoirs 9 the Dukes of Hamilton were licenſed by Mr. Sccre- 
with Duke tary Coventry; which was the longer delayed, becauſe the King and many of the 
Lauderdale. Miniſters were deſirous to read them in Manuſeript; our Author returned to 
Scotland And on his Arrival at Edinburgh, finding the Animoſity, between the 
Dukes of Hamilton and Lauderdale, riſen to a height not to be compoſed, he 

retired to his Station at'G/a/zow, and refuſed to ſtir from thence all that Winter. 

This, joined to the Jealouſy, the Favour ſhewn him at London had raiſed, drew 

upon him a Storm, which purſued him for many Years after, with the utmoſt 

iolence. The Meaſures of the Court proving unſucceſsful in Parliament, Duke 
Lauderdale threw the Load of his own Miſcarriage upon our Author, whom he 

. repreſented as the Cauſe and Inſtrument, under” hand, of all the Oppoſition he 

had met with. This Accuſation made it incumbent on him, once more to re- 

turn to Court in the'Year 1674. The King received him coldly, and ordered 

his Name to be ſtruck out of the Liſt of Chaplains; yet, at the Duke of York's 

Intreaty, he admitted him to offer, what he thought proper in his own Juſtifi- 


cation: He thereupon gave his Majeſty fo clear and ſatisſactory an Account of 


his Conduct, appealing for the Truth of all his Aﬀertions to Duke Hamilton, 
that in the end the King ſeemed convinced of his Innocence, and ordered him 
Home to Glaſgow. But the Duke of York diſſuaded him from returning thither, 
till his Peace ſhould be entirely made; for he aſſured him, that otherwiſe he 
would be 9 up in Priſon, and detained there 2 as long as the ſame 
Intereſt prevailed at Court; his Royal Highneſs likewiſe uſed his utmoſt En- 
deavours to have reconciled him with Duke Lauderdale ; but that he found * 

; | 4 1 ; pra * 


9 8 22 1 . . * 3 
a Bi» the Promiſe of the next Archbiſhoprick, that ſhould be void; but he ſtill per- 
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le: the latter inſiſting, that our Author ſhould abandon his beſt Friends 
aud diſcover all the Secrets, he had hicherto been in; and che other, as firmly 
perſiſting in his Adherence to thoſe, who had ſhewn him Friendſhip, or repoſed 


+ 


the power of Enemies, who were not likely to treat him with any regard to Juſ- 
tice or his on. Innocence, or elſe to reſign his Profeſſors Chair, and ſettle in 
England. He choſe the latter, if it may be called a Choice; and ſought an Eſtab- 
liſhmeatin Londons in which he met withall the oppoſition, che Miniſtry could give 
him ; particularly in one Church (as he himſelf relates it in the Hiſtory) where 
the Hlectors were diſpoſed to have choſen him, had they not been deterred by a 
ellage, in the King's Name. Though the being thus in a manner 
cured +a-drift, could not at the time but ſeem a Misfortune, yet he ever 
puts of it as the happieſt Event of his Life. He was but thirty Years old, and 
though the Charms of Ambition had not that Influence over him, which is uſual 
at thoſe Years'z yet he thought it a ſignal Bleſſing, that any Accident had diſ- 
led bim, from the Snares of ſo corrupt a Court, in whoſe Service he had 
been ſo far engaged, that he could not otherwiſe have been cafily delivered from 


411 


- Thus'it became-neceſſary either, by going back to Srorland, to put himſelf in Is forced to 


uit his Pro- 


eſſorſhip at 
Glaſgow, 


The Situation he was now in, might ſurely have excuſed his embracing the firſt Refuſes a 


nal Difficulties, than eker r# Preterment at the leaſt Expence of his Character. 
He cherefore generouſly declined accepting the Living ot St. Giles's Cripplegate, 
which about this time was vacant * ; it was in the Gift of the Dean and Chapter 
of St Pauls, who had expreſſed ſome Inclination to beſtow it upon Dr. Fowler 
(afterwards Biſhop of Gloucefter } but being made acquainted with the Circum- 
itances of our Author, and the Hardſhips he had undergone, they ſent him an 
Offer of the Benefice: He thanked them for the Favour, but ſaid, that as he had 
been informed of their Intention of conferring it upon fo worthy a Divine, he 
did not think himſelf at liberty to take it. After this, in the Year 1675, he was 
recommended by the Lord Holes to the Friendſhip of Sir Harbottle Grimſton, Maſ- 
ter of the Rolls, by whom he was ©» ne Preacher to the Chappel there: 
and though the Court ſent firſt a Biſhop, and then Mr. Secretary Williamſon, 
to perſuade Sir Harbottle to diſmiſs him, as one mighty unacceptable to the King, 
yet he perſiſted in the Nomination he had made. B 


Proviſion that offeted 3 yet he could not be tempted by it, to overlook the ni- ”—_ * 


ceſt Punctilio's of Juſtice or Honour; reſolved rather to ſuffer the utmoſt perſo- dn. 


ce at Lone 


y this means, our Author Is made 


obtained a Settlement in London, in which he continued above nine Years 3 he Chaplain at 


followed Preachers in 'Town. 
or the rounded Periods, which were then too much in vogue; but there was a 


Force in his Reaſoning, a Warmth in his Expreſſion, and a Dignity in his Man- 


ner, joined to a Gracefulneſs in his Perſon, which commanded Attention; and as 
the Heart always ſpoke in him, ſo it ſeldom failed of ſpeaking to the Hearts of 
his Audience. | wy 


was ſoon after choſen a Lecturer at St. Clement's, and grew to be one of the moſt e, * 
His Sermons had not in them the ſtudied Phraſes g. ca 


As the Apprehenſions of Popery grew daily ſtronger, the moſt eminent Divines writes the 
of the Church of England ſignalized themſelves in the Romiſb Controverſy: No- Hiſtory of the 
thing of that kind was more taken notice of, than the Account our Author print- Reformation, 


ed, in the Year 1676, of a Conference, which himſelf and Dr. wear Fray were en- 
gaged in with Coleman and the principal of the Romiſb Prieſts: This made him 


conſidered, as one who ſtood in the very Front of the Oppoſition to Popery. 


His Reputation, upon that account, was ſoon after raiſed to the higheſt pitch, 
by that great Performance, The Hiftory of the Reformation ; in which, as he took 
a Method wholly new, ſo was it univerſally applauded. The firſt Volume lay 


near a Year, after it was finiſhed, for the Peruſal and Correction of Friends; 


ſo that it was not publiſhed till the Year 1679, when the Affair of the 5. 
1 _ | 8 | lot 


Vol. II. 5L 2 


* This Fact Mr. Mackney, a Gentleman now firmed to me by the Reverend Mr. John Craig, who 
living at Salisbury, aſſured me he had from the lived with Dr. Burnet at the time when it hap- 
Biſhop's own Mouth, And the ſame was con- pened. 


— 


4. 
— — — — 


His Conver-,... As our Author, though he had at this time no Farochial Cure; refuſed not his «1 


Refuſes the During a great part of the Time, when the Enguiry into the Popiſp Plat was 
5 FOI * him as to the State of the Nation: His Majeſty made him an Offer of the Biſho 


Per was in Agitation- Thie Bock procured.our Author an Hencur, never te. Wl \ 
fore or ſince. paid-to any. Writer z he had the Thanks of both Houſes of Pari. Wl « 
ment, with a Deſire that he would proſceute his Undertaking and compleat that wh 
valuable Work. Accordingly, in leſs than two Years after, he printed the ſe. 6 
« 
« 


_ -._ * cond Volume, which met with the ſame general Approbation; as the Firſt : and 
ſuch was his. readineſs in compoſing, that he wrote the Hiſtorical Part, in the 1 
_ - - compaſs of Six Weeks, after all his Materials were laid in order. 4 6 


yy e Attendance to any ſick Perſon, who deſired it; he was ſent for, amongſt others, 4 


Abe. 0 Ones who had been engaged in a criminal Amour with Hi/mot Earl of Rocher. «4 
ter The manner he treated ber in, ig her Illneſs, gave that ow a preat <4 
V hereupon, for a whole Winter, in , « f 


f 2 of being acquainted with him: 
at 


Converſation of at leaſt one Evening in a Week, be went over all thoſe Topickz 4 
with him, upon which Scepticts and Men of looſe Morals are wont to attack the « « 

_ Chriſtian Religion. The Effect this had, firſt in convincing that Earl's Judg. . 
ment, and afterwards in making him a ſincere Penitent, is ſo fully related in the 40 4 
Account of it publiſhed in 1681, that it will be needleſs to add any thing here "6 
upon that Subject. 1 eee þ 180 


Biſhoprick on foot, our Author was frequently ſent for by King Charles, and conſulted by 
rick of Chicheſter then vacant, provided he would entirely come into bis Intereh, 
He anſwered © That he did not know what might be meant by that Expreſſion; 
et and he was unwilling to ſuffer any one, even to deceive themſelves by what be 
. © ſhould ſay. He knew the Oaths, he was to take upon ſuch an occaſion, theſe 
ce he would religiouſly obſerve; and defired to be excuſed from any further En- 
60 cents. or general Promiſes, which were liable to different Conſtructions.“ 
But it his free Acceſs to the King did not procure him that Preferment, which 
very few with the ſame Opportunities would have miſs' d; it engaged him to 

write his Majeſty ſuch a Letter, as may perhaps offend the Delicacy of ſome, yet 
in Juſtice to his Memory ought not to be ſuppreſs'd. Cid od; 


2 „ 
2 


May it pleaſe Your MajzsTty* N 229 Fanny 1678. 
His Letter to © I Have not preſumed to trouble Your Majeſty ſor ſome Monthg, not having 
the King. “ 1 any thing worthy your Time to offer; and now I chooſe rather this way, 
& ſince A. infinite Duty I owe you. puts me under Reſtraints in Diſcourſe, which 
I cannot ſo 5 overcome. What I ſhall now ſug eſt-to your Majeſty, I do 
e it as in the preſence of Almighty God, to whom I know muſt give an Ac- 
&. count of all my Actions: I therefore beg you will be graciouſly pleaſed to ac- 
&& cept this moſt faithful Zeal of your poor Subject, who has no other Deſign in it, 

ec than your Good, and the Diſcharge of his own Confcience, 

EI muſt then firſt aſſure Your Majeſty, I never diſcovered any thing like 4 
“ Deſign of raiſing Rebellion, among all thoſe with whom I converſe ; but! 
« NN on the other hand, that moſt People grow ſullen, and are highly diſ- 
« ſatisfied with Nou, and diſtruſtſul of Lou. Formerly Your Miniſters, or his 
„ Royal Highneſs, bore the blame of things that were ungrateſul; but now it 
1 falſs upon Your ſelf, and Time, which cures moſt — Diem rrare: enerea- 
sſes this. Your laſt Speech makes many think, it will be caſy to fetch up Fe- 
« titions from all Parts of England This is now under Conſultation, and 1s not 
« yet determined; but I find ſo many inclined to promote them, that as far as] 
< can judge, it will go that way. If Your Majeſty calls a new Parliament, it is 
% believed, that thoſe who have promoted the Petitions will be generally eled- 
ed; for the inferior ſort of People are much ſet upon them, and make their 
« 2 of Men, from their behaviour in that Matter. The ſoberer ſort of 
„ thoſe, who are ill pleaſed at Your Conduct, reckon that either the State of 
.« Your Affairs beyond Sea, or of Your Exchequer at home, will &er long ne- 
4 ceſſitate Your meeting Your Parliament; and that then things muſt be po 


* The Original of this Letter is now in the Edi- randum how it was delivered, and hen: And how 
tor's hand, wrote by the Biſhop, with a Memo» it was received, 


the Au THOR. 


« ed + and cherefore they uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to keep all quiet. If 
« Your Majeſty has a Seſſion in April, for ſupporting Your Allies, I find it is re- 
«ſolved by many, That the Money neceſſary to maintain Your Alliances, ſhalt 
abe put into the hands of Commiſſioners, to iſſue it as they ſhall anſwer to the 
« two Houſes : and theſe will be ſo choſen, that as it is likely, that the Perſons 
« will be very unacceptable to You, ſo they being truſted with the Money, 
«will de as a Council of State, to controul all your Councils. And as to Yout 
« Exchequer, I do not find any Inclination to confider Your Neceſſity, unleſs 


' 6 many * done to put them into another Diſpoſition, than J can obſerve 


„ in them. The Things that will be demanded, will not be of ſo eaſy a Digeſ- 


4 tion, as that I can imagine You will ever be brought to them, or indeed that 


« it will be reaſonable or honourable for You to grant them. So that, in this 
« Diſorder of Affairs, it is eaſy to propoſe Difficulties, but not ſo eaſy to find 
« out that, which may remove them. | 46 Fj 
There is one thing, and indeed the only thing, in which all honeſt Men a- 
4 gree, as that which can caſily extricate You out of all Your Troubles; it is 
'« not the Change of a Miniſter, or of a Council, a new Alliance, or a Seffion of 
«Parliament, but it is (and ſuffer me, Sir, to ſpeak it with a more than ordi- 
« nary Earneſtneſs) a Change in Your own Heart, and in Your Courſe of Life. 
And now, Sir, if You do not with Indignation throw this Paper from You 
permit me (with all the Humility of a Subject proftrate at your Feet) to te 
«you, That all the Diſtruſt Your People have of You, all the Neceſſities You 
« now are under, all the Indignation of Heaven, that is upon You, and appears 
« in the defeating all Your Councils, flow from this, that You have not feared 
nor ſerved Gel bur have given yourſelf up to ſo many ſinful Pleaſures. Vour 
« Majeſty may perhaps juſtly think, that many of thoſe that oppoſe You have 
« no regard for Religion, but the Body of Your People conſider it more than 
you can imagine. I do not defire Your Majeſty to put on a hypocritical Shew 
« of Religion, as Henry the Third of France did, hoping thereby to have wea- 
« thered the Storms of thoſe Times. No! that would 

and as it would provoke God more, ſo it would encreaſe Jealouſies. No! 
Sir, it-muſt be real, and the Evidences of it ſignal : All thoſe about You who 
« are the occaſions of Sin, chiefly the Women, muſt be removed, and Your 
«Court be reformed. Sir, if You will turn You to Religion ſincerely and ſe- 
« rioafly, You ſhall quickly find a ſerene Joy of another nature poſſeſs your 
« Mind, than what ariſes from groſs Pleaſures ; God would be at Peace with 
“ You, and direct and bleſs all Your Counſels ; all good Men would preſently 
turn to You, and ill Men would be aſhamed, and have a thin Party. For I 


K ru it knowingly, there is nothing has ſo alicnated the Body of Your People 


© from You, as what they have heard of Your Life, which diſpoſes them to give 


« an eaſy Belief to all other ſcandalous Reports. 1 e 
« Sir, this Counſel is now almoſt as neceſſary for Your Affairs as it is for Your 


Soul; and though You have highly offended that God, who has been infi= 


« nitely merciful to You, in preſerving You at Worceſter Fight, and during Your | 


« long Exile, and who brought You back ſo miraculouſly, yet he is ll good 


“ and gracious; and will, upon Your ſincere 4 and Change of Lite, 


e pardon all Your Sins and receive You into his Favour : Oh, Sir, what if You 
« ſhould die in the midſt of all Your Sins? at the great Tribunal, where You 
« muſt appear, there will be no regard to the Crown You now wear ; but it 


« will aggravate Your Puniſhment, that being in ſo eminent a Station, You have 


« ſo much diſhonoured God. Sir, I hope, You believe there is a God, and a 
« Life to come, and that Sin ſhall not paſs unpuniſhed. If Your. Majeſty will 
reflect upon Your having now been twenty Years upon the Trone, and in all 
that time how little You have glorified God, how much You have provoked 
« him, and that Your ill Example has drawn ſo many after You to Sin, that 


„Men are not now aſhamed of their Vices, You cannot but think, that God is 


« offended with You : And if You confider how ill Your Councils at home, and 
« Your Wars abroad have ſucceeded, and how much You have loſt the Hearts 
« of Your People, You may reaſonably conclude, this is of God, who will not 
turn away his Anger from You, till You turn co him with Your whole Heart. 
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| . Eathaſiaſt, either in Opinion or . Temper; yet I acknowled 

« have been ſo preſs d in my Mind to make this Addrel to You, that I oo 

ec have no caſe till I did it: And ſince pou were pleaſed to direct me to ſend you, 

c“ through Mr. Chiſſincb s hands, ſuch Informations as 1 thought fit to CONVEY to 

2 e You, 1 hope your Nane will not be offended, if 1 have made this uie cf 
that Liberty. I am ſure I can have no other Deſign in it, but Your Good: 


1 for I know. very well, this is not the Method to ſerve any Ends of my ow; 


I therefore throw myſelf at Your Feet, and once more, in the Name of God 
ec whoſe Servant I am, do moſt humbly beſcech your Majeſty, to conſider ot 
« what I have written, and not to deſpiſe it for the Meanneſs of the Perſon, wh, 

(4 has ſent it; but to apply Yourſelf to Religion in carneſt > And Idarc;affure You 
tc of many Bleſſings both 7 — and Spiritual in this Life, and of eternal Glo- 
« ry in the Life to come: But if you will go on in your Sins, the Judgments gf 
« God will probably purſue You in this Life, ſo that Vou may be a Proverb to 
« After-Ages; and after this Life, You will be for ever miſerable; and I, Your 

4 poor Subje& that nom am, ſhall be a Witneſs againſt You in the great Day 

„ that I gave You this free and faithful Warning. 1, - 
4 Six, no Perſon alive knows, that I have written to Van to this purpoſe; and 
I choſe. this Evening, hoping that Your Exerciſe to-morrow may put you into 
« a Diſpoſition to weigh it more carefully. I hope Your Majeſty will not be of. 
cc fended with this ſincere Expreſſion of my Duty to vou; for I durſt not have 

« ventured on it, if I had not thought myſelf bound to it, both by the Duty 1 


Z 


« owe to God, and that which will ever oblige me to be, 
ade ee liaben go 


This is the Letter, of which ſome mention is made in Pa 284, of the Firſt 
Volume of the Hiſtory, as likewiſe of the Effect it produced: It conveys to 
the Reader a much — Idea of the Author's Character, than any De erip- 
tion can give; and I preſume, it will ſcarce be thought 1 any Cler- 
gyman would have taken, who aimed more at Preferment than the ſtrict Dif 
Charge of his Dutt. ded 22 Ao are int 
The unprejudiced Part our Author ated, during the whole Time that the 
Nation was inflamed with the Diſcovery of the Popiſs Plot; his candid Endeg- 
ours to, have ſaved the Lives of Staley and the Lord Stafford, both zealous Pa- 
piſts; his temperate Conduct in regard to the Excluſion of the Duke of York, 
and the Scheme of a Prince Regent, propoſed by him, in lieu of that Excluſion; 
are all ſufficiently related in the Hiſtory : This only may be farther obſcryed, 
that his Behaviour, in this critical Juncture, was ſo impartial, as to diſpleaſe both 
the Court and the Country Party; which, when Animoſitics run high, will al- 
ways be the Fate of wee” 4 few, who follow the Dictates of their own Judgment 
þs Conſcience, without entring into the concerted Meaſures of any one Set of 

Men. A Character as valuable as it is rare. | 
His firm Ad- In 1682, when the Adminiſtration was wholly changed, in fayour of the Duke 
herence to of York, the Courtiers thought themſelves at liberty to rail at our Author; as 
his Friends if his Writings and Sermons againſt Popery had been only calculated, to facilitate 
the Project of the Excluſion. Yet ſo little did the Court regard the Reflections 
which were thrown upon him, that it being likely the Maſterſhip of the Temple 
would be ſoon vacant, the Earls of Halifax and Clarendon obtained the King's 
Promiſe of it for him: Upon which he was again ſent for by His Majeſty, and 
received . arks of Favour and Kindneſs. But theſe were ſoon 
withdrawn, he himſelf waved the Promiſe made him; when he found it was 
expected he ſhould break off Correſpondence with ſome of his beſt Friends. And 
as, during the Debates concerning the Excluſion, he had loſt all his Intereſt with 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Country Party, on account of his Intimacy with thc 
Earl of Halifax, and his Endeavours to juſtify, or at leaſt excuſe the Earl's Con- 
duct in that Affair: So now he choſe rather to ſacrifice all the Advantages, he 
might reap from that Lord's great Power at Court, than to abandon the Socic- 
ty of the Earl of Nen, the Ruſſel and Sir William Jones. As he was, at 
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time, much reſortẽd to by - Perſons of all Ranks and Parties. in Order 
hay the neceſſity of returni Viſits, he built a Laboratory, and 1 * 5 
Year went through a courſe of Chymical Experiments; which, as it ſerved to en- 
large his Philoſophical Notions, and was in itſelf an uſcful, as well as an inno- 
cent Amuſement, ſo it furniſhed him with a proper Excuſe for ſtaying much at 
home» The Earl (foon after created Mar 51 of Haliſas complains of this 
Netisement in a Letter, which I ſhall here inſert. S900 


4 R, 


+ |  Offober 16, 1682, 
« N Hough I was tender in adviſing you to wave any thi might think 
6 T advantageous for BS et ſince you have thought be to A0 it, 125 at li- 
« berty to approve it: only deſire you will not make too haſty Reſolu- 
« tions ae yourlclt, and not be carried fo far by the ſudden Motions of 
« a felf-depying Generoſmy, as to ſhut the Door againſt thoſe Advantages, 
«which you may expect with Juſtice, and may receive without Indecency. On- 
« ly a little Patience is requiſite, and in the mean time no greater Reſtraint upon 
« your Behaviour . ee than every prudent Man, under your 

« racter and Circu es would chuſe voluntarily to impoſe on himſelf. For 
« what concerns me, or any Part I might have, in cndeavouring to ſerve you, T 
« had rather you ſhould hear it from any body, than from myſelf; and thou; 

« you ſhould never hear it from any body, I expect from your Juſtice you ſhoul 
« ſuppoſe it. Your withdrawing yourſelf from your old Friends, on this cor- 
« rupted fide of the Town, is that which I can neither approve for my own 
« fake, nor for yours: | For beſides many other Objections, ſuch a total Separa- 
« tion will make you by degrees think leſs equally, both of Men and Things, 
« than you have hitherto profeſſed to do, in what relates to the Publick. ' 
« have no ſealouſies of this kind for my ſelf in particular, being reſolved,at what 
« diſtance ſoever, to deſerve your believing me unalterably 


&« Tour faithful humble Servant, 


HALIFAX. 


| a Not long aſter this, a Living worth three hundred Pounds a-year, which was Refuſes a 


in the Gift of the Earl of Een, becoming void, he offered the Preſentation to Living on 
our Author, upon condition he would promiſe ſtill to reſide in London; adding, * Terms 
« That in the preſent Poſture of Affairs, His Friends could not permit him to be ſiding there 
« abſent from the Town.“ He thereupon told the Earl,“ That in caſe he was * 
« preſented to a Cure of Souls, he muſt think himſelf under ſuch an Obligation to 
« Reſidence, as no other Conſiderations cculd diſpenſe with.” And tor this 
| ow he a- 
Ia the Year 1683, when the Rye Plot broke out, and the Earl of Effes and wart be- 
Lord Raſſol were taken into Cuſtody, all who knew his long and ftrit Friendſhip ing involved 
with thole Great Men, concluded that he would have been involved in the ſame in any Plots. 
Accuſation. But as it had been his conſtant Principle, that Reſiſtance was not 
lawful, on account of ſingle Acts of Injuſtice or Opprefſion, unleſs the very 
Baſis of the Conſtitution was ſtruck at; ſo in order to avoid being drawn into Se- 
crets, he could not approve, he had declared to all thoſe he converſs' d with, 
that till he ſhould be convinced that Reſiſtance was warrantable, he ſhould think 
it his Duty to diſcloſe all Conſultations, which he was made privy to, tending 
to that End. By this Declaration, his moſt intimate Friends, when they enter- 
ed into Cabals of this nature, were ſufficiently warned againſt communicating 
their Deſigns to him. And this now proved his Security, | 
His Behaviour at the Trial of the Lord „ 5 his Attendance on him in 
Priſon, and afterwards upon the Scaffold, at the time of his Execu tion; the 
Examination he underwent before the Council, in relation to that Lord's Dyiog 
Vor. II. 5M2 Fßpeech: 


*The original Letter is in the Editor's Hand 5. 
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Speech, and the Boldneſs with which he there undertook to vindicate his Me- 
mory; as alſo the Indignation the Court expreſs d againſt him, upon that occa- 
ſion; are all fully ſet forth in the Hiſtory. Thither I muſt like wiſe refer the 
Reader, for an Account of the ſhort Tour our Author took to Paris, and of 
the unuſual Civilities there ſhewn him, by the King of France's expreſs Direc- 
tion. His Friends at Court would indeed have perſuaded him to à longer ſtay 
there; they apprehended great Severities were preparing for him at home, which 
they repreſented in the ſtrongeſt Light: But neither their Intreaties, nor the 
Menaces of his Enemies could prevent his returning to London. He ſaid, „That 
© as he was conſcious of no Crime, which could be truly laid to his Charge, © 
_ © he would not alarm himſelf, with the continual Apprehenſion of what falſe 
< Witneſſes might invent againſt him: That how. fatal ſocver his Return 
é might prove, he could not think himſelf at liberty to be abſent from the Dy. 
. ties of his Function. This Objection was indeed ſoon after removed; for he 
Is diſmiſſed Was, that very Year, diſcharged from his Lecture at St. Clement's, in purſuance 
from 5. of the King's Mandate to Dr. Haſcard, Rector of that Pariſh: And in December 
2 1684, by an extraordinary Order from the Lord Keeper North to Sir Harbor: 

Rolls. Grimſion, he was forbid preaching any more in the Chapel at the Rolls. 
His Travels s at the Time of King Charles Death, he was happily diſengaged from 
beyond Sea. all thoſe Ties, which might have rendered his Stay in England any part of his 
Duty. Upon King Fames's Acceſſion to the Crown therefore, he defired his 
leave to go out of the Kingdom; which the Marquiſs of Halifax eaſily obtained, 
the Court regarding him as one, whom they no proſpect of gaining, and 
whom it was their Intereſt therefore to keep out of the way. He firſt went to 
Paris, where he lived in great Retirement, in order to avoid being involved in 
any of the Conſpiracies, which the Duke of Monmonuth's Friends were then form- 
ing in his favour. ' When that Rebellion was at an end, having contracted an 
Acquaintance with Brigadier Stouppe, a Proteſtant Officer then in the French Ser- 
vice, he was prevailed upon to take a Journey with him into Italy; though ma- P 
ny of his Friends thought it a bold Venture, conſidering how remarkably he had * 
ſignalized himſelf, in — Controverſy with the Romiſd Church. But as he was in E 
not himſelf of a Conſtitution, very ſubject to Fear, fo the Advice of the Lord to th 
Mountague, who was then at Paris, encouraged him to embrace this Opportu- 

= of ſeeing Rome. . Th 5 

The Relation of theſe Travels is ſo amply given, in The Letters our Author ther 


Z 


publiſhed in the Year 1687, that there will be no occaſion to add any thing here was 

. . concerning them; except as to one Particular, which may ſerve as a Proof, both 
of the great Regard paid him abroad, and of his own uniform Teal for Tole- whit 
ration. He was —_ careſſed and eſteemed by the principal Men of Geneva; 2 

He ſaw they inſiſted ſtrongly upon their Conſent of Doctrine *, which they re- Dri 
quired all thoſe to ſubſcribe, who were admitted into Orders. He therefore em- by 

_ ployed all the Eloquence he was Maſter of, and all the Credit he had acquired 
amongſt them, to obtain an Alteration in this Practice: He repreſented to them the g 
Folly and ill Conſequence of ſuch Subſcriptions, whereby the honeſteſt and wor- We. 

 __ thieft Men were frequently reduced to the neceſſity of quitting their Native Coun- 1 


try, and ſeeking a Subſiſtence elſewhere; whilſt others of leſs Virtue were indu- „ 
ced to ſubmit, and comply againſt their Conſcience, and even begin their Mini- ay 


ſtry with mental Equivocations. The Warmth, with which he expreſſed him- 

ſelf on this Head, was ſach, and ſuch was the weight of his Character, that the ral | 

"Clergy at Geneva were afterwards releaſed from theſe Subſcriptions, and only 

left ſubject to Puniſhment or Cenſure, in caſe of writing or preachiog againſt the time 

. _ -eſtablilhed Doctrine. 3 | 4 

hone After a Tour through the Southern Parts of France, then under Perſecution F 

2 '7 ; upon the Repeal of the Edict of Nantes, thro' Italy, Switzerland, and many Places ef 

Princeſs of Of Germany, our Author came to Utrecht in the Year 1686, with an Intention to 

Orange, have ſettled in ſome quiet Retreat within the ſeven Provinces : But at his Arrival 
there he found Letters, from ſome of the principal Miniſters of State ar the k 

Hague, intreating him to fix upon no Settlement, till he ſhould have ſeen the f 1 

Prince and Princeſs of Orange. When he was firſt admitted to an Andicace of -- 

KA | them, 

* This is a Formulary commonly known by the Name of the Conſenſus. Biſh. 


e 
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wem he perceived that his Friends in England, eſpecially the Marquiſs of Ha- 
liſax and the Lady Raſſel, had given him ſuch a Character, as tor ack enſu-' © 
red "him a moſt gracious Reception, but ſoon after procured him an entire 
Confidence. When he was made acquainted with the Secret of their Councils, he 
adviſed the putting the F leet of Holland immediately into ſuch Order, as might 

ive Courage to their Friends in Great Britain, in caſe Matters there ſhould 
come to Extremities . he prevailed _ both their Highneſſes, to write a Let- 
ter to King James, in favour of the Biſhop of London, who was then under Suſ- 

enfion 3 he-ventured to propoſe to the Princeſs, the explaining herſelf, upon wu 
that nice but neceſſary Point, of the Share the Prince was to expect in the = 
yernment, in caſe the Britiſh Crown ſhould devolve on her; and when it was 
determined to fend over Mr. Dyckvelr, as Ambaſſador to England, our Author 
was employed to draw his ſecret Inſtructions, of which the rough Draught is 
fill extant, in his own hand. 5 „ 

The high Favour now ſhewn him at the Hague, alarmed King James, who King Fames 
was. much incenſed againſt him, for the Account he had printed of his Travels; inſilts on his 
in which he had ſo ſtrongly * the Miſeries, thoſe Nations groan under, N 
where Popery and Arbitrary Power prevail, that it ſeemed to have a ſenſible TOO 
Effect on the Wed of England. The King wrote two ſevere Letters againſt 
him to the Princeſs of Orange; and when the Marquiſs 4 Albeville was ſent En- 
voy to Holland, he had Orders to enter upon no other Matter of Treaty, till 
our Author was firſt forbid. the Court there; which, at his Importunity, was 
done: but he continued to be truſted and employed in the ſame manner as be- 
fore ; Haleuyn, Fagel, and the reſt of the Dutch Miniſters conſulting him daily. | 
The Report, that he was then upon the point of marrying a conſiderable For- Is proſecuted 


in Scotland 


| tune at the Hague, having reached the Engliſpb Court; in hopes to divert this, a 5 


Proſecution of High Treaſon was ſet on foot againſt him in Scotland. Before notice 1 for 
of this Proſecution came to the States, he had been naturalized in order to his Mar- High-Trea- 
rage When therefore he undertook, in a Letter to the Earl of Middletoun, to ſon. 
anſwer all the Matters laid to his Charge, he added, That being now naturalized 

in Holland, his Allegiance during his ſtay there, was transferred from bis Majeſty 

to the States. This Expreſſion was immediately laid hold of. So that dropping 

the former Proſecution, they now proceeded againſt him for the/e Mords, as guil- 

ty of High- Treaſon; and a Sentence of Outlawry paſs'd upon him. D' Mbeville 
thereupon, firſt demanded. him to be deliver'd up; and when he ſaw this Demand 

was like to prove ineſſectual, he inſiſted that he ſhould be baniſhed rhe ſeven Pro- 

vinces, in purſuance of an Article in the laſt 9 5 between the two Nations, 

which related to Rebels and Fugitives, tho it could not be retended that he 

came within either of theſe Deſcriptions. The States, in their Anſwer to the 

Britiſh Envoy's Memorial, ſaid, That as Dr. Burnet, by Naturalization, was The crater 


q 


« become a Subject of their own, they could not baniſh him, unleſs ſome Crime refuſe to de- 
« was legally proved upon him; if his Brizannick Majeſty had any thing to lay liver him up. 
« to 3 4, they would compel him to anſwer it; and if his Jadges pro- 8 

« nounced' him guilty, they would puniſh him according to their Laws; this 
« was all that in Reaſon or Juſtice could be demanded of them.“ As this An- 

« (wer put an End to all farther Application to the States, ſo it gave Occaſion 

to ſome unwarrantable Deſigns of ſeizing his Perſon, and even deſtroying him, Deſigns to 
if he could not. be taken. this our Author had Notice given him from ſeve- | lms 
ral Hands; and one in particular, by the following Letter from Captain Baxter, 

a Gentleman of unqueſtioned Honour and Reputation, whoſe Father was at that 


time Steward to the Duke of Ormond's Eſtate. 


« Dear . 1 1 Hague, the 14th of March, 1688. 
4% HOUGH L have no Acquaintance with you, yet the Eſteem I have 
4 for:your-Charadter, and the Benefit I have received by your Works, 
« obliges me to tell you the Proceedings againſt you in England. I happened q 
« the other Day to go into the Secretary's Office, where I ſaw an Order for 
“ Three Thouſand Pound, to be paid the Perſon, that ſhall deſtroy you. I 
« could hardly believe my Eyes, that I ſaw the Paper, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange to 
r 5 N me: 

* This Letter is in the Editor's hands, with the Knowledge of the Perſon who wrote it, and of 
Biſhop's own Memorandum how he came to the his Character. | 


1 118 1 5 OR, 
ͤ true, for he had it from Prince George. My. Lord defired me to be private who 
« thing, till L came to Holland; and then, if I pleaſed, to tell you of it. Sir, I 
EY i« am your Friend, and my Advice to rain 18, to take an ef} Care of yourſelf 
EE + 4 for no doubt but that great Sum will meet with a mercenary Hand. Sir, you 
cc ſhall never want a Friend, where I am.---"" | ; | 


His Marriage Some Months before this, our Author had married Mrs. Mary Stott, a Dutcy 
5 Lady of a large Fortune and noble Extraction. Her Anceſtor, on the Father; 
bo ſide, was a younger Brother of the Family of Bucclaugh, who, upon a Quarrel in 
Scotland, went over to Holland ; his Son was a Brigadier-General at the Siege of 
Midaleburgbh in the Year 1574, and afterwards Deputy for the Province of Z,,. 

land in the Aſſembly of the States General; his Grandſon, Apolloniur Scott, who 

was this Lady's Grandfather, was Preſident of the high Court of Juſtice at the 

Hague, and by Marriage allied to the nobleſt Houſes in Zealand On the Mo- 

ther's fide, who was a De Ruyter, the was related to the principal Families in 
: Guelder. With theſe Advantages of Birth, ſhe had thoſe of an extremely agree- 
able Perſon; ſhe was well skilled in all ſorts of Muſick; drew and painted in 

eat Perfection; ſhe ſpoke Dutch, Engliſh and French equally well; ſhe had + 

fine Underſtanding, and a Sweetneſs of 'Temper, that cha all her Acquain- 

tance ; her Knowledge in Matters of Religion was ſuch, as might rather be ex- 

pected from a Student in Divinity, than from a Lady. In her, our Author, dur. 


| 5 ing the whole Courſe of her Life, found a religious, diſcreet and loving F riend, 

; a dotifl Wife, a prudent Miſtreſs of his Family, a careful Manager of his Af. 

fairs, anda tender Mother of his Children. 005 

His Conduct The important ſhare our Author had in the whole Conduct of the Revolu- 

at the Revo- tion; his ſeaſonable Counſels in every Step of that great Affair; the early No- 

lution. tice he gave of it to the Court of Hanover, intimating that the Succeſs. of this 

Enterprize muſt naturally end, in an Entail of the N Crown upon that II- 

luſtrious Houſe; the unceſeryed: Confidence repoſed in im, both by the Prince 

of Orange, and by the Malecontents in England; the Aſſiſtance he gave in draw- 

ing that Prince's Declaration, and the. other publick air written to justify 

the Undertaking; his Courage in bearing a ſhare in the Hazard of that Expedi- 

tion, notwithſtanding the peculiar Circumſtances of Danger he was in ; the Aſſo- 

tiation propoſed and drawn by him at Exeter; the good Offices he endeavoured 

to do King James, while detained at Fever/bam in the hands of a rude: Multitude; 

the Care he took to protect the Papiſts and Jacobites, from the Inſults of the 

Army and Populace, When the Dateh Troops arrived at London 3 his faithful 

Adherence to the Intereſts of the Princeſs of Orange, in the Affair of the Settle- 

5 ment of the Crown: Theſe, as well as the other tignal Services, our Author 

rendered. his Country, when the Abdication of 8 made it requiſite to 

eſtabliſh anew Government, are too fully related in the Hiſtory, to need any far- 
ther mention here. | | N 

Declines the Dr. Crew, then. Biſhop of Daz#ham, had acted ſuch a Part in the High Com- 

Offer of the miſſion in King James's Reign, that he thought it would be no ill Com fition, 

Biſhoprick if he could indemnify his Perſon at the Expence of his Spiritual Preferment; 

of Durban. hich he purpoſed to reſign to our Author, truſting to his neroſity for an Al- 

5 lowance of a Thouſand Pounds a- year out of the Epiſcopal Revenue, during his 

Life: He ſent the Lord Mountague * with this Propoſal to the Princi of Orunge; 

but when the Meſſage was carried to our Author, he abſolutely re 


5 0 
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| | fuſed: to ac» | 
cept of the See upon thoſe Terms, which he thought might juſfly be conſtrued 
criminal. He was indeed ſo little anxious after his own Profermene that when 

the Biſhoprick of Salisbury became void, as it did ſoon after King William and 

Queen Mary were eſtabliſhed on the Throne, he ſolicited for it, in favour. of his 

old Friend Dr. Lloyd: then. Biſhop. of St. 4/aph.+ The King anſwered him in 

a cold way, That he bad ancther Perſan in view; and the next Day he himſelf 
was nominated to that Sec, © ng ay gs eee. 


*-'This is taken from the Biſhop's MS. Notes 1 Secretary of State in xine Rei ID 
and 1s conhemed by a Letter, from one who was 8 er i 


/ 


the AUTHOR 419. + 
419 


- When. the famous Bill, for declaring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, 
the and ſetrling the Succeſſion of the Crown, was brought into the Houſe of Lords, 
as our Author had firſt intimated to the Houſe of Hanover the Probability of a 
ſelf Limitation in their Favour, King William, in preference to all his Miniſters, 
you U ee him to be the Perſon, that ſhould propoſe the naming the Dutchets 

( frerwards Electreſs) of Brunſwick, next in Succeſſion after the Princeſs of Den- 
mark and her Iflue. Though this Settlement did not then take effect otherwiſe 
than as it ſeemed imply'd in the Excluſion of all Papiſts; and was not explicitly 


- eſtabliſhed till after the Duke of Gloucefter's Death in 1701, (when our Author 
0 had the farther Merit of being Chairman of the Committee, to whom the Bill was 
e of referred)yet it made that illuttrious Houſe from thenceforth conſider him, as one 
* firmly attach'd to their Intereſts, and with whom they might therefore enter in- 
tho to the fricteſt Confidence. Accordingly, from that time her late Royal High- His Services 
the neſs the Princeſs Sophia began a Correſpondence with him, which laſted to her 8 *. 100 
10. Death, and of which above fifty Letters are extant, all written in her own hand. water e 
Vin Two of theſe I ſhall here inſert, the one written in 1689, ſoon after the Propo- the Houſe of 
_ ſal of naming her in the Act of Succeſſion had been made; the other in 1701, Hanover. 
in when that | mination took effect. | | | 
a r y Lora, | 
2 ” 1 j'ai toujours eu une Eſtime A SI ever had a moſt particular 
ur- tres partieuliere, pour le Me-“ Z A Eſteem for your Merit, and 
nd, Ante de votre Revercnce, & que j'ai © have fancied myſelf acquainted with 
Af « cru la connoitre par ſes Ecrits, V. R. © you by your Writings, you may eaſi« 
. N aiſement juger par la, com- © ly judge by that, how agreeable the 
(18 « bien les Marques de votre Amitie «© Marks you have given me of your 
fe mont 6:6 agreables. Je vous aſſeure, “ Friendſhip muſt have been. I aſſure 
Nis que je les eſtime tres particulicrement, ©, you I eſteem them in a very particular 
I- que je ſuis, fort. reconnoiſſante de la © manner, and am very grateful, for the 
ce « Feryeur,, qu'il vous a plũ temoigner © Warmth, you have been pleaſed to 
7 pour mes Intereſts, ce qui eſt une auſ- teſtify for my Intereſts, which is as 
fy i grande Satisfaction pour ma Per- © great a perſonal. Satisfaction to me, as 
8 « ſonne,; que ſi vos bonnes Intentions © if your good Intentions had been more 
o- * euſſent mieux retiſh. Car je ne ſuis ! ſucceſsful. For I am no longer of an 
ed * plug d'une Age 2 penſer a dautre “ Age to think of any other Kingdom, 
bo — celui des Cieux; & © than that of Heaven ; and as for my 
he « pour mes Fils, ils doivent toujours © Sons, they ought * to be devot 5 
ul © eſtre.dedicz au Roy & au Royaume. © cd to the King and Kingdom. Mr. 
e- Monſicur Schuts m'a mande que V. R. © Schatz has informed me, that you were 
Jy *etoit perſuade, que fa Majeſte auroit “ of opinion, that his Majeſty would be 
to cc pour agreable, que Jen fg voir un en 50% if 1 ſent One ot them into 
1 « Angleterre; & comme mon ſecond Fils ( England; and as my ſecond Son had 


*m'avoir deja mand, qu'il ſeroit bien © already acquainted me, that he ſhould 
* aſc d'aller, apres la ante, pour © be glad to go, after the Campaign, to 
. feliciter le Roi, ſur. ſoa Avenement à “ congratulate the King, upon his Ac- 
e Couronne,' & qu'il en demanderoit © ceſſion to the Crown, and that he would 
la Permiſſion a l Empereur, dont il eſt “ ask the Emperor's Leave for it, being 
pr General ; j'oſe prier V. R. de © a Major General in his Service; I dare 
Pafliſter de vos Conſeils, pour bien “beg you to aſſiſt him with your Ad- 
faire fa Cour, lors qu'il fera ce Voy- © vice, how to make his Court well, 
Gage. Lil eut voulu changer de Reli- “ when he takes that Journey. If he 
„lag, il auroit fort bien reüſſi dans ces © would have changed his Religion, he 
Aires aupres de I'Empereur, mais“ might have ſucceeded well in his At- 
Gt a trop de ſon Oncle, le Prince Ru- © fairs at the Imperial Court, but he 
pert, pour n'eſtre pas ferme dans fa Re- © has too much of his Uncle Prince Ru» 
gion. It eſt vray qu'elle porte le © pert, not to be firm in his Religion, 
«Nom de Luthere, mais nos Hecleſiaſ- « It is true, it bears the Name of Lu- 
4 tiques d Hanovre la diſent On a „ther, but our Divines at Hanover . 

h tis 

* The Original Letter is in the Editor's hands, e | 
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c nes de l'honneur, qu'ils auront: 


thers, which I ſhall bereaſter have occaſion to mention. 


His Charac- 
ty- 
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« [a Religion Auglicane, & auroient vou- © tis conformable to that of the Church 


: 


IF E of \ 


lu me donner le Saint Sacrement, dans of Ex = and would have given me 


« Ia Crayance od je ſuis. Mais je tai © the Holy 


acrament in the Belief I am 


« nas voulu donner de Scandele F ceux “ in. But I. would not give any Scan- 
« de ma Religion, dont je crois que V. R. “ dal to thoſe of my 8 which I 


cc prouyera. Cependant je dois la feli- believe you will approve: 
4 citer, qu'il a plu à Dieu de vous don- I ought ro congratulate you, upon its 
Roi & une Reine d'un Merite “ having pleaſed God, to give you 2 


«ner un 


« infini: je le prie de vous les conſerver, 


owever, 


King and a Queen of infinite Merit: 


« & de donner à moi la Satisfaction, de © I pray him to preſerve them to you, 
« temoigner à vous, & à tout ce qui vous © and to give me the Satisfaction of teſ- 


«eſt cher, par des Services agreables, rd, by le Se 
: © dear ro you, by agreeable Services, 


© combien je ſuis 


1 oy Tres AﬀeSione: 4 vous ſervir, | R 
S8S8or E PALATINE. 


he * Herenhauſen, 22 n 1701. 
AU Re? avez bien de la bonte, 
cc 


« tout ce qui regarde la Grandeur de la 


6 Maiſon, où je ſuis entre: : Et je dois 
Ce to thank you in particular for the Af. 


« yous remercier en particulier del At- 


4 ſection, que vous m'avez temoigné, 
« dans V Affaire de la Succeſſion, qui 


cc exclut en meme temps tous les Heri- 


es tiers Catholiques, qui ont toujours 
C causè tant de deſordres en Angleterre. 
<« Tc ſuis par malheur trop vielle, pour 


4 pouvoir jamais etre utile à la Nation 

& à mes Amis, ce qui me feroit pour- 

4 tant beaucoup aimer la Vie. Co 

44 dant je ſouhaiterois, que ceux qui vi- 

c endront apres moi, ſe rendiſſent dig- 
7 


4 que je puiſſe au moins trouver lieu de 


« Eſtime que j ai de votre Merite. 


1 HOPHTE ELECTRICE. 


4» 7 7} ; 
| 1 4 3 


Monſicur, de prendre part a 


e which if I could be, it wou 
much in love with Life. However, I 
„ ſhall wiſh; that thoſe who are to come 
render themſelves wor- 


Fn «thy of the Honour they will have: 


« tifying to you, and Every one that is 


« how much IT am 


| & Moſt Affefionate to ſerve you, 


 SOPHIA PALATINE, 


.3 


: 28 20 00 Herenhauſen, 22 me 1701, 
« IF OU areyery obliging, my Lord. 
« to take Part in every 1 that 


« to which I am married; and I ought 


e fection, which you have toſtify d to me, 


4 in the Affair of the Succeſſion, which 


ec excludes at the ſame time all Catho- 
&« lick Heirs, who have always cauſed ſo 


c many Diſorders in England. I am un- 


« fortunately too old, ever to be uſeful 
eto the Nation, and to 50 Friends, 
d make me 


&« after me, m 


« And that. I may at leaſt find ſome oc- 


vous temoigner, par des Services, © cafion' of teſtifying, by my Services, 


"© the Eſteem I have tor your Merit. 


3 SO PAHTA LECTRESS 


Our Author maintained an unſhaken Credit with King Milllam and Queen Ma 


ry, during their whole Reign 


 rupted, with ſhort Diſguſts, at the uncourtly Liberty he took of ff 


; indeed the King's Favour was ſometimes inter- 


ing his 


Mind, even upon ſome Subjects that he perceived were diſagreeable; bur the 
7 Eſteem thoſe Princes had for him wil appear beyond Conteſt, from ſeveral 


acts in the Hiſto 


this Credit 


too numerous to be recapitulated . and from ſome o- 


he uſe he made of 


is the principal Point, a Writer of his Life muſt be concerned for: 


It is that alone, "muſt ſettle his real Character, which I am ſatisfy d has been too 
commonly miſtaken ; and never more | cgregioully, than by thoſe, who have re- 
an. 


preſented him as an Inveterate Party- 


That he was ſtedfaft to his firſt Prin- 


ter as to Par- Eples, that in all his Conduct relating to the Publick, he was rigidly ſtrict to 
Matters. theſe, is a Truth too much to his Honour, for me to diſpute: 


ut it will be 


eaſy to demonſtrate, that his own particular way of thinking, as to Party- 
Matters, had no Influence over him, either in his Friendſhips, in his Charities, 
or in his Preferments, where the Publick was not immediately concerned, It 


might be tedious, I am ſure it would be voluminous, here to inſert all the Evi- 
dences in my hands, from whence it appears, how frequently his whole Intereſt 
15 EC DE 8 
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"the AUTHOR; \ 


was exerted in favour of Men, who neither from their publick nor their private 
Oonduct, had any reaſon to expect ſuch Services . Some 8 
this nature, I ſhall have occaſion elſewhere to produce; but ] ſhall content my 
ſelf here with one, which is very remarkable, and may alone be ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh his Reputation on this head. Some of | 
with in the two former Reigns, had paſs'd through the hands of the Earl of Ro- 
thefter z no two Men ever differed more widely in their Principles, both in Church 
nd State: 5 the firſt good Offices done that Earl, with the King and Queen 
after all other A for Introduction had tailed) their entire Reconci- 
lation to him, and the firſt Advantages he reaped in conſequence of that Recon- 
ciliation, were owing to our Author. And when the Earl of Clarendon was af- 


* 
* 


terwäards unhappily engaged in the Conſpiracy, againſt the Government, in 1600: 
and ſome hotter Whigs were for the ſevereſt Methods, the Biſhop —— 


hearty and ſucceſsful Advocate in his favour. Theſe Matters are but curſorily 
mentioned in the gn but will more fully appear from the four following 
original Letters; the rſt written by the Crs of Ravelagh, the other threg 
by che Earl of Rochefter himſelf. VN 


a My Lord, 1 5 
« UR Lordſhip knows that, by my Lord Rochefter's deſiring mo 
c« to help him to thank you, tor your forwardneſs to do him favours with 


« their Majeſtics, (out of the Senſe he had, that he ought to be more grateful for 
« them, becauſe he had not at all deſerved them from your Lordſhip) he had in- 
« formed me, that you had done him ſuch Favours: And when, purſuant to 
« his Deſire, I began to give you humble Thanks for him (who is a Perſon in 
« whom I can be very ſenſibly obliged) I told your Lordſhip I was pleaſed in 
« paying this Duty, as much upon your account, as upon his Lordſhip's, as ha- 


« ying attempted to conquer him by Weapons, fit to be uſed by one of your 


« Proteffion and Character; and I hoped he might be advantaged, as well by 
« being gained by you, as by reaping good Fruits of your Mediation, with their 
« Majeſties. And now T preſent your Lordſhip, in the Encloſed, with what 
« appears to me an Evidence, that my Ropes of his making ingenuous Returns, 


« for your generous Advances towards a Friendſhip with him, were not ground» - 


« leſs. Since he would ſure never have pitched upon you, to manage an Appli- 
« cation of his, about an Intereſt wherein the viſible Subſiſtence of his Family is 
« ſo deeply concerned, if he did not firmly believe the Reality of your Intentions 
« towards him ; though he have no Merits of his towards you, or any thing 
« elſe, but your Chriſtian Beginnings towards him, to build that Faith _ 
Nor can he, in my poor Opinion, give you a clearer Proof of his being alrea- 
« dy overcome by you, than in chuſing you to be the Perſon, ro whom he would 
« jn ſuch an Intereſt be obliged : Since he thereby puts himſelf upon the Peril of 
faithfully Yours, ora very unthankful Man; which I do ſo much aſſure m 


« bei 
0 ſelf A will not be, that I humbly beg your Lordſhip to put this Obligation up- 


« on him, to perfect what you have already begun to do for him, of alike nature, 
« and to the fame Royal Perſon: Who would not, I think, act unbecoming her 


4 « ſelf, nor the eminent Station, God has placed her in, in aſſiſting five innocent 
« Children, who have the honour to be related to her Royal Mother, who did 
« till, with great Lenderneſs, conſider her own Family when the was moſt 


« raiſed above it; eſpecially when, in aſſiſting them, her Majeſty will need on- 


ly to concern her ſelf, to preſerve a Property, made theirs by the Law of Eng- 
and, which as Queen of this SL op ſhe is obliged to maintain, 
4 I ſend your Lordſhip my Lor 


Roobefter's Letter to me, that you may ſes 
« he has Thoughts that juſtify what J have ſaid here for him, and has expreſs d 


« th h better than I can do; ſo that as an Argument to gain your Par- 
cc Frag for this confuſed Scribble of mine, I preſent you with his good Writing, 


« | 
N Your Lordſbip's Humble aud Affectiouate Servant, 
The 13th of Fuly, 1689, ' 5 | | i K. R ANE LA G H. 
. 50 7 
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 « My Lord, SIO | e 
«K's HE good Offices, your Lordſhip has told me, you have endeavoured to 
« T do me with the Queen, of your own Accord and Generofity, incline me to 

c be deſirous to be obliged to your Lordſbip, for the Favour of preſenting the en- 

« cloſed Petition to her Majeſty. Your Lordſhip will fee, by the reading it, the 

* Occaſion and the Subject of it; and I am ſure I need not ſuggeſt any thing to 
« your own kind Thoughts, to add at the Delivery of it, fave only this, which! 
c thought not proper to touch in the Petition, that I have certainly as good , 

« Title in Law to it, as any Man has to any thing he poſſeſſes; as likewite that 

. the Penſion is N to be paid out of a 2 of the Revenue, which 

c never was deſigned by any Act of Parliament, for any publick Uſe of the 

« Government : which I think has ſomething of Weight and Reaſon, to diſtin- 

« guiſh it from thoſe Penſions, that are placed on the more publick Branches of 

/ f « the Revenue. | F 

| « T know not, 6 the Queen can do me any good in this Affair, 
« but I will believe her Majeſty cannot but wiſh ſhe could; however, ! 

« think, I ſhould have been very wanting to my Children, i I had not laid 
cc this Caſe moſt humbly before her Majeſty : Leſt at one time or other, ſh 
« her ſelf might ſay, I had been too negligent in nor. 1 Applications 

« to her; which having now done, I leave the reft, with all poſſible ubmiſſon, 
« to her own Judgment, and to the Reflections, that ſome good -natured Mo- 

<« ments may incline her to make towards my Family. I ſhould ſay a great deal 

4 to your Lordſhip, for my own Confidence, in addreſſing all this to your 

: « Lordſhip, ſome Paſſages of my Life having been ſuch, as may very properly 

| « give it that Name: But, I think, whatever you would be content to hear on 

c that Subject, will be better expreſſed by the Perſon, who does me the honour 

s to deliver this to your Lordſhip, freeem | ; 


16 L IP 4 
Your Lordſbi P's moſt Obedient Servant, 


Fuly the 13th, 1689. 


Rocks rx. 
17 PON what account ſoever it is, that your Lardthip is pleaſed to let 
cc me hear from you, I take it to be ſomething of good fortune, whatſoever 


« ill cauſe there may be in it too. Therefore I humbly thank your Lordſhip for 
« the honour of yours of the 18th from Salisbury; which was ſeat me to this 
cc pretty * where I love to be, as much as you do at your Palace; and 


« though I cannot do ſo much good to others, as your Lordſhip does there to LY 
« all that are near you, yet I do more to myſelf, than I can do any where elſe. * 
4 Nuid ſentire putas, quid credis, amice, precari? Sit mibi quod nunc eft, etiam ni- WM “ 
cc mus, ut mibi vivam Quod ſuperęſt ævi. Forgive this A 27 77 Rapture, Ck 
cc and receive my Thanks, which I pay your Lordſhip again, for your kind Let- 9.4 
« ter: For indeed I do take it very kindly, that you were ſo much concerned, 913 
« as to give me a kind hint of that unſeaſonable Diſcourſe, you came to be ac- WI © - 


cc quainted with, when you were laſt in London I will make the beſt uſe of it, 1 « 1 


« can; to prevent the like for the future, if I have any Credit. And in «6 1 

« the mean time, I muſt make uſe of this opportunity, to calm and ſoſten « f 
| c your Reſentments, towards this Friend of mine, as you call him in the be- 6.1 
« ginning of your Letter. I will allow you, as a Servant to the King and « 
1 60 83 . a Subject to their Crown, to have as great a — 5 
| : 8 00 ( 
3 85 * 
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« of the Contrivance, as you can with; and upon my Word, I can accompany 


yon in it. But when J confider you, as once you were, a concern'd Friend of 


« this Lord, to have a reſpect for his Family, and e Ge my Father, 


« who loft not _ all the Honours and Preferments of this World, but even 
« the Comforts of it too, for the Integrity and Uprightneſs of his Heart: You 
« maft forgive me, if I conjure you, by all that's Sacred in this Generation in 
« which we live together, by the Character that you bear, and by the Religion 
« you profefs, that you do not (as much as in you lies) ſuffer this next Heir of 
« my good Father's Name and Honour, to go down with Sorrow to the Grave. 
« T would not flatter myſelf, that your Lordſhip ſhould be moved with any 
« fondneſs of mine, to endeavour to bring to paſs, what 18 not fit for a wiſe and a 
« good Man to propoſe; that would be to make & very ill uſe i es Friendſhip 
« to me, and I would rather be corrected myſelf in my own Deſires, than ex- 
« poſe your Lordſhip on fuch an account. But I hope that they, who are the 
eme Directors of this Matter under God, may in their great Wiſdom and 
« Goodnels judge, that it may prove as much to their Honour and Safety too, to 
« paſs over chis Particular, as if they ſhould purſue the ſtricteſt Meaſures of Juſtice 
in it. Though I am a Brother, if I did not, upon the greateſt Reflection I 
« can make, think I ſhould be of the ſame opinion, if I were none, I would not 
« preſs this Matter upon you. For I cannot but think, that the Queen would 
60 4 and would be glad to avow it too, a very great thing for the Memory of 
« that Gentleman, ſo long in his Grave. It is upon his account, I am begging 
« of your Lordſhip, to do all that's poſſible, to preſerve every Part and Branch 
« and Member of his Family, from the leaſt tranſient Stain of Infamy and Re- 
« proach. And if God was prevailed with by Abraham, to have ſaved a whole 


« City for the ſake of ten Righteous Men, I hope there may be as charitable an 


« Tnclination, to ſpare the Debris of our broken Family, for the ſake of him, who 
« was the Raiſer of it. EO J | 7 

I ask your Lordſhip's Pardon, for being thus importunate; for I have great 
« need of your help, and J hope I ſhall have it from you. Loſſes of many and 
« good Friends I have born, and ſubmitted with Patience to the Pleaſure of Al- 


“mighty God: But a Calamity of this nature, that I now deprecate, has in it 


« ſomething ſo frightful, and on ſome accounts ſo unnatural ; that I beg you for 
« God's ſake, from an angry Man yourſelf, grow an Advocate for me and for 
« the Family on this account, I am ever, 


N Lord, - | | 
Your Lordſbip's moſt Faithful Humble Servant, 


EE R ocursTER, 
New Park, March 22. 1652, | 


„ ; 
« Was warm, I confeſs, in the laſt Letter I gave your Lordſhip the trouble 
I of, and I thank you for reproving the Vehemence of my Stile, in your laſt 
« of the 2$th; I am grown cooler, and acknowledge my fault; neither did 1 
« commit it, with an Apprehenſion that your Lordihip was incxorable, or that 
« it would be ſo much as needful to deſire your Aſſiſtance in that Matter, But 
« you may remember, you had uſed a Word to me, when you were here, An 
« Attainger; that I acknowledge ſounded very harſh to me, and when I had re- 
« flected a little more upon it, as likewiſe that your Lordſhip did not uſe to 
e ſpeak by chance, and conſequently that you had good ground for what you 
0 ſlid, I own it heated me all over; which made me, expreſs my Thoughts to 
« you, with more Tranſport than was fit, and I will ſay no more of them, for 
e fear of running into new Exceſſes. What your Lordſhip propoſes for my 
Lord Clarendos to deſire, is perfectly agreeable to my Mind; but I know not, 
« whether it be not a little too early, and that ſuch a Petition might be preſents 


« ed with a better Grace, if he were once out of the Tower upon Bail, than it 


Vor. II. 502 e would 
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c humble 


_ « to your Lordſhip, when | 
* theſe two or three Days, with a Fever, which has almoſt quite deſtroyed her; 


« ſays; the Affair of Mons muſt for the . preſent. put a ſtop to eyery Man's pri- 
« vate Thoughts, for that is a Matter of ſuch vaſt Importance to the Publick 
« that it is but very fit, that all particular Conſiderations ſhould. give way to it. 
and wait the Determination of that great Point; I cannot. but believe the 
« Freuch are Maſters of it before now, becauſe all the Letters, that came by the 
« laſt Poſt, that I could hear of, looked upon it, as a thing impracticable to relieye 
«it, but we have had no Letters ſince Saturday. What the French will do next 
cc whether ſend their Men into Quarters for two Months, or try to follow their 
„Blow, is what Men are now moſt anxious about, One of my old Friends, with 
« whom of late I have renewed my Acquaintance, ſays upon all theſe mighty oc- 
« caſions, Prudens futuri temporis exitum caligino/a note premit Deus, Ridetque 

« mortalis ultra Fas trepidat. But I confeſs to you, I cannot be quite fo over. 


« come with ara , as not to be concerned before- hand, at what this dark 


Night is to bring forth. One private Concern, in the midſt of all theſe pub- 
« lick ones, has given me a great deal of Uneaſineſs, and I doubt not will do 6 
tell you how very ill my Lady Ranelagh has been 


4 * 


« am afraid ſtill for her: the laſt Night ſhe had a little Reſt; but ſhe is fo weak, 


% and, you know, of late has been ſo very tender, that I am in great pain for her. 


« T. know your Lordſhip will be troubled to loſe a very good Friend and 

3 of your own, as well as a moſt wonderful good Perſon, to all 
« that knew her. For my own part, I know no body alive, to whom I have ſo 
« many Obligations, which I am ſorry to ſee how little I can return, when there 


4 js moſt need of ſerving her. Amongſt all her Favours, one that I ſhall never 


forget was, her Deſire and Endeavours, not only to renew for me the Ac- 
“ quaintance, I formerly had with your Lordſhip, but to knit it cloſer into a 


% Friendſhip; in which I am always to own your Lordſhip's ready Concur- 


&“ rence; and, T hope, I ſhall not fail, as faithfully to perform all the part, that 


His Labours 

in his Dio- 

ceſe and E- 
iſcopal 
unction. 


“belongs to, 1 


My Lord, 5 
Nor Lordſbip's moft faithful humble Servant, 


| April the 2d, 1691. 1 53 125 Rocnesre. 


Hitherto the Reader has view'd our Author, as a Divine, only in the private 
Character ofa Miniſter in his Pariſh, a Profeſſor in his Chair, or a Preacher in his 
Lecture; but we muſt now obſerve his Conduct in a higher Function. As ſoon 
as the Seſſion of Parliament in 1689 was ended, he went down to his Dioceſe ; 
where he formed ſuch a Plan, for executing the Duties of his Epiſcopal Office, 
as he ſeldom afterwards had occaſion to alter. o 
„His primary Viſitation could only be regulated, by the Practice of his Prede- 
Eeſlors, who contented themſelves with formal Triennial Viſitations of their Dio- 
ceſe, in which they uſed always to confirm; but When he perceived the Hurry, 
the Diſorder and Noiſe, that attended theſe publick Meetings, he thought them 
wholly unfit for ſolemn Acts of Devotion: They ſeemed much properer, for 
the Exerciſe of an Ordigary's juriſdiction according to Law, than for the Perfor- 
mance of the more Chriſtian Functions of a Biſhop : "Theſe were inconſiſtent 
with that Pomp and Shew, which perhaps the other required. He had always 
looked upon Confirmation, as the likelieſt means of reviving a Spirit of Chriſtia- 
nity ; if Men could be brought to conſider it, not as a meer Ceremony, but as 

an Act whereby a Man became a Cbriſtian from his own Choice; ſince upon at- 
taining to the uſe of Reaſon, he thereby renewed for himſelf a Vow, which o- 
thers had only made for him at Baptiſm. He wrote a ſhort Directory, contain- 
ing proper Rules how to prepare the Vouth upon ſuch occaſions; this he print- 


«Je 


ed, and ſent Copies of it, ſome Months beforehand, to the Miniſter of every Pa- 


riſh, where he intended to confirm. He every Summer took a Tour, for fix 
Weeks or two Months, through ſome Diſtrict of his Biſhoprick, daily preach- 


% aw. „ 
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1 1 be while he is under this cloſe Confinement. . But as your Lordſhip 


r mots = ors -o © =+»oasc ops. . 
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| -(belides his format Triennial Viſitation) to go through all the principal Livin 
| - ini Dioceſe, the Clergy, near the Places = paſſed N ra. putt i 
ed on him; therefore, to avoid” being burthenſome in theſe ede, the 
Amed chem all at his own” Charge. He likewiſe, for many Years, entred into 
Conferences with them, upon the chief Heads of Divinity: One of which he u- 
ſually opened at their meeting, in a Diſcourſe. that laſted near two Hours; and 
then 5 thoſe preſent, to ſtart ſuch Queſtions or Difficultics upon it, as 
occurr'd'to them. Four of theſe Diſcourſes againſt Infidelity, Socinianiſm, Po- 
pery and'Schiſtn, were printed in the Year 1694. When our Author had pub- 
ed His Ex ” of the Thirty-nine Articles, Conferences of this Nature ſeemed 
in ſome me ure needleſs : He therefore diſcontinued © them, in order to appl 
himſelirwholly*to'the Work of Confirmation.” To be more uſeful in it, he G. 
poſed his annual Progreſs, during the laſt ten Years of his Life, in the Glowing 


* 


Tear: he fir d himſelf for a whole Week in each of them ; and though he went 
con ning cs preach'and confirm in ſome Pariſh, within feyen or eight 
Miles of the Place; yet at the Evening - Prayer, for fix ba s together, he ca- 
rechiſed the Youth'of the Town, in the principal Church hos: expounding 
them ſome Portion of the Church-Catechiſm every Day, till he had gone through 
the whole: And on Sunday, he confirmed thoſe, who had been thus examin'd 
and inſtructed, and then inviting them all to dine with him, he gaye to each a 
uſeful Preſent of Books. As the Country flocked in, from all Parts, to hear him; 
be was in hopes this would encourage the Clergy to Catechiſe more, and would 
miſe an Emulation in Chriſtian Knowledge, among the inferiour ſort of People, 
pomerS ipoorantro el.... CD TT Wee apr tot 
In the Intervals of Parliament, when the Biſhop was not upon this Progreſs, 
his uſual Reſidence was at Salisbury; there he preached the Thurſday's 9 55 
founded at St. Thomas's Church, during the whole time of his Stay ; he likewiſe 
preached and confirmed every Sunday Morning *, in ſome Church of that City, 
arof the Neighbourhood round about it: And in the Evening he had a Lecture 
in his on Chappel, to which great Crouds reſorted,” wherein he explained ſome 
Portion of Scripture, out of the Goſpels and Epiſtles in the Liturgy. He ge- 
acrally came down from London, ſome Days before Lent, on purpoſe to prepare 
the Youth of the two great Schools for Confirmation; by catechizing them every 
Week, during that Seaſon, in the Cathedral Church, and inſtructing them in the 
ſame manner, as he did thoſe in the other Tons of his Dioceſe. ' And to render 
this Task of Inſtruction more eaſy to the reſt of his Clergy, he at length pub- 
liſhed an Explanation' of the Church-Catechiſm in the Year 1710. 
+ The Biſhop's Conſiſtorial Court, being much cry'd out againſt, as a Grievance 
both to the Clergy and Laity, he endeavoured to reform it, and for ſome Years 
went-thicher in Perſon; but tho” he might do ſome little Good by this Atten- 
dance; it was ſo little, that he at laſt gave it over; for the true Foundation of 
* 17 was, the dilatory Courſe of Proceedings, and the exorbitant Fees, 
which the Biſhop had no Authority to correct: Nay, he could not even diſcharge 
poor Suitors, who were 3 there with vexatious Proſecutions, any other- 
wiſe than by paying their Fees himſelf, as he frequently dic. | 
No part of the Epiſcopal Office was more ftriftly attended to by him, than 
the Examination of thoſe, who came for Orders: in this Matter the Law has left 
the Biſhop entirely at liberty, to admit or refuſe. He never turned them over 
to the Care of a Chaplain or Archdeacon, farther than to try their Skill in the 
learned Languages. He examined them himſelf as to the Proofs of the Chriſtian 
r ee e eee KRKReli- 


* He was ſo punctual in this, that no Change for ſome Days before, had ſo ſwelled a Brook, 
of Weather could ever induce. him, to diſappoint which he was to croſs, that his Coach was over- 
any Congregation where he was expefted: And turned in the Water, and his own Life hardly 
this Aﬀiduity had well nigh coſt him his Life, in faved by a Miller, who jumped in and drew the 
the Year 1698. For having appointed to preach Biſhop out of the Water: for which ſeaſonable 
and confirm, at the Pariſh Church of Dinton, Service, our Author paid him a yearly Gratuity 
within twelve Miles of Salisb»ry, on a 'prefixed all the reſt of his Life. 811 3 
Sunday ; the Rains, that fell. on that Day, and 
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manner. He went through five or fix of the conſiderable Market- Towns every 
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a ome meaſure taken, the Judgment of their Qualifications out Ordinary ; 

yet in this he wot. e pgths,of which ſhall menti flen pes os gi ora 

he latter, part of ign ol een. Anne, the Lord 
von 7. Son of a noble Pari in e 1 Par ſonage Alki bis bi Die Diocet 


I was. in.the Gift of the. Crown. our Author found him ſo i ig- 
norant , that he refuſed to idſtitute þ — e threaten d him with 2 
2 Suit, b but finding him reſolute, they at length — under the Reſuſal. 
Tbereupon the Biff — ſent 1700 r the young Gentleman, and told him, “ That s 
© his Phi trons; had 17 Pp up the Conteſt, and he had no Dofign:to:do him any 
K * pe {onal Injury, if he could prevail on his Friends, to keep the Benefice va- 

Kant, he himſelf would andertake the Char ge of. qualifying: im for it. Ac- 
cardingly he took ſuch happy pains in his. 12 — that ſome Months aſter, 
the: en pass d Examination with ee an had Inſtitution given] hin 


to the L Wing: 433 Annes Di; 
As the Paftoral ( Care, rang, the admitting none to ie, „ who! were Bob day au- 
lificd, wag! alwa: 8 In his Thoughts, he 33 that he could not 
render 4 755 ne wt 75 ice to Religion, ro the Church, and more eſpecially to 
his own D forming under his Eye a number of Divines well in- 
8 in all A1 8. rw es pa their Duty. He reſolved: therefore, at his own 
to, maintain a; ſmall Nurſery of S dadcnts in Divinity at Salisbury, who 
noght 58 low their 8 Fa he. 5 hood be able to provide for them. "They 
were ten in number, to 6 whom be allowed a Salary of thirty Pounds 2 
car : They were Sid 4e m once every day, to give an accbòunt of their 
rogreſs in 8 Þ to propoſe to him ſuch Difficulties as they met with, in 
Fe ee 7 (0 cading , and to hear a Lecture from him, upon ſome Specu- 
lative or Practical . — Divinity, or on ſome part of the Paſtoral F lion 
which laſted-aboye an Hour: During the Biſhop's abſence, the learned Dr. Mbit 
ſupplied his Place, in overlooking and directing their Studies. By this means, 
our Author educated ſeveral young Clergy ms who proved an honour to the 
Church; but as this came to be conſidere a preſent Proviſion; with ſure Ex- 
ations of a future Settlement, he was continually i importuned, and ſometimes 
mpoſed upon, as to the Perſons recommended to be of this number: And the 
Foundation itſelf was ſo maliciouſly exclaimed at, as a 2 Affront upon 
the W of Education at Oxford, that he was prev upon, after ſome 

Years, Bone aſide. 

| Our. mh, MES was a warm and conſtant Enemy to Dluralities of Liviags, not 
0 . indeed where the two Churches lay near each other, and were but poorly en- 
dowed, ſor in that caſe he rather encouraged them; as knowing the Labourer 
| WAS worthy of bis Hire. But whenſocver Reſidence was the Conſequence of 
Plurality, he uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to prevent it, and in ſome Caſes even 
| | | hazarded a 24 TL rather than give Infttarion In * Charges to the Cler- 
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4 he exclaimed againſt Pluralities, as a ſacrilegious Robbery of the Ne of 


* o ben here related F. In his firſt Viſitation at Salisbury, urged the 
* ity of St. Bernard, ho being conſulted by one of his 'ollowers, whe 
cher he might not accept of two Benefices, reply d, „And how will you be 
Aube toi ſerve them both? ( I intend (anſwered. the Prieſt) to officiate in 
one of chem by 4 Depaty. Will your Deputy be damn d for you too? 
«(erp the Saint.) Believe me, you may ſerve * Cure by Proxy, but you 
nut de damn d in Perſon. This Expreſſion ſo affected Mr. Kel/ey, a pious 
and worthy Clergyman there preſent, that he immediately reſigned the Rectory 
of enero, worth 'T'wo. Hundred Pounds a-year, which he then held with orie 
of greater Value. Nor was this Chriſtian. Act of Self-denial without its Re- 
wan; for though their Principles in Church Matters were very oppoſite, the 
Biſnop conceived ſuch an Eſteæem for him, from this Action, that he not only 


bc a remärkable Effect of his Leal upon this Subject N . be im- 


427 


otevailed wich the Chapter to elect him a Canon, but likewiſe made him Arch- 


In the Point of Re/idence, our Author was ſo ſtrict, that he never would per- 
mit his own Chaplains to attend upon him, after they were once preferred to a 
Cure of Souls, but obliged them to be conſtantly, reſident at their Livings. In- 
deed he conſidered himſelf, as under the ſame Obligation, as Paſtor of the whole 
Dioceſe, andnever would be abſent from it, but during his neceſſary Attendance on 


deacon of Serum, and gave him one of the beſt Prebends in the Church. ' 


Parliament; from which, as ſoon as the principal Buſineſs of the Nation was diſ- 


cha, he always obtained leave to depart, in order to return to his Function. 


And though King William, upon his going over to Ireland or OS always 


ſoin'd him to attend upon Queen Mary, and aſſiſt her with his faithful Coun- 
Aon all Emergencies ; yet he would not, upon ſuch occaſions, accept of Lodg- 
>s at Muneball, but hired a Hodſe at Hindſor, in order to be within his own 
Biſhoprick;' and yet ticar enough'to the Court, to pay his Duty twice a-week or 
ofteher; if Buſineſs required it; 115 * 
No Principle was more deeply rooted in him, than that of Toleration'; it was 
not confined to any Sect or Nation, it was as univerſal as Chriſtianity it ſelf: He 
exerted it in favour of a Non-juring'Meeting-Houſe at Salisbury, which he ob- 


tained the Royal Permiſſion to connive at; and when the Preacher there, DF: 
Beach, by a ſeditious and treaſonable * had incurred the Sentence of the 
Law, our Air bot only ſaved him from 5 even procure 

Pardon, without the Terms of a publick Recantation, upon which it was firſt 


His univer- 
ſal Principle 
of Toleration 


£ extends to 


Nonjurors, 


uniſhment, but even procured his 


rinced 5 as may be collected from the following Letters, the one from the 


arl of Nottingham, then Secretary of State, che other from Dr. Beach him- 


@ Have acquainted the Queen, at the Cabinet Council, with what your Lord- 
« I ſhip writes in behalf of Dr. Beach; and though her Majeſty is always in- 
«lined to ſhew Mercy, and eſpecially to ſuch as your Lordſhi recommends 
«to her Fayour ; yet fince-the Crime, and the Scandal of it, has been very 
4 publick, her Majeſty thinks the Acknowledgment of it ſhould be ſo too: And 


« therefore would have him make it in the Church. When this is done, your 


« Lotdſhip's Interceffion will cafily prevail. I am, with great Reſpect, 
ee Link, | ag lis, 
* | Nr Lordjhip's moft humble and faithful Servant, 
54 ig en  NoTTINGHAM. 


SG „ 2 


* This Fact was told me by Mr. — 4h and is well known at Salidwry. 
ft The Original is in the Editor's | | 
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| own Dioceſe, Nomination to thoſe in the Dioceſe of Sarum, to 


De birne, 


Ferre, anne efieryttÞ: Wiege Ein . 
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5 | that can be correſpondent to the . no-leſs generous, than ac- 
4 ceptable M which I received from your Lordſhip by Dr; Geddes, I 
<. humbly: tender this to your Lordſhip,” hoping it may be-tavourably received, 
c in lieu of my — Attendance, which ſhall be readily: paid (as it is duc) 
« -atiany time. Dr. Geddes has delivered me the deſirable Tidings! of your Lord- 
4 ſhip's free Reſolution, to reſcue me, from the farther Proſecution of that un- 
cc happy Verdict, I labour under. It is my Defire, being freed from this trouble. 
<«. ſome Storm, to live in Peace and Quiet, without Diſturbance of the Govern- 
ment in general, and of any Perſon in particular. And I cannot but deeply 
«-reſent your obliging Readineſs to relieve me, | becauſe it is not clogged with 
«any bitter Conditions or Reſerves, that would leſſen the Favour. What your 
<« [Lordſhip has reſolved, is what J humbly: deſire, and do not doubt but your 


« Lordſhip will purſue. The ſooner the Fuvour can be accompliſhed, and with 
« the leſs Noiſe before Term, the more it will be endeared to, and challenge 
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Vet when this Spirit of Maderation, of which the Nonjurors felt the good 

Jet when this ef of Moderation, of which the Nonjurors felt the good Ef- 


fects, was extended to the Diſſenters, our Author's Enemies repreſented him, as 
betraying the Church into their hands; tho he was really taking the moſt effec- 
tual Means to bring them over, not indeed by Compulſion, but by the more Chriſ- 
tian Methods of Charity and Perſuaſion : In which be as ſo ſacceſsfal, that ma- 
..ny,Difſenting Families, in his Dioceſe; were by . to the Com- 
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munion of our Church, in Which — ſtill continue ; of two; Presbyterian 
Preachers, who were well ſupported when he. firſt came to — 9 one Was 
ſoon after obliged to quit the Place, and the other but poorly ſubſiſted in it. 
for _— Towns; the Livings there were moſt commonly in the Gift of the Lord Chan- 
ng Far ai cellor ; and as the Lord Sommers, during his ee the Scala, left the 
ngs in his b ; 9 
l | he Biſhop; he endeavoured 
to place in them none but learned, pious and moderate Divincs, as being the beſt 
qualified to prevent the Growth of Schiſm. But as theſe Benefices were gene- 
rally ſmall, and a poor Church will be too often ſerved: by as poor a Clerk ; our 
Author determin'd to obviate this Difficulty, by beſtowing upon. theſe Cures the 
Prebends in his Gift, as they became vacant; and till ſuch a Vacancy, happen'd, 
out of his on Income he allowed the Miniſter of every ſuch Church a Benſon 
of "Twenty Pounds a- year +: When the Prebend, itſelf was conferred; upon him, 
the Biſhop inſiſted on his giving a Bond to reſign. it, if ever, he quitted the Liv- 
ing. Though this Matter had been laid before the moſt eminent. Prelates and 
Divines of our Church, as well as the moſt learned among the Canoniſts, who 
highly approved the Deſign ; yet it was ſo. warmly. N by ſome of the 
Clergy, that in order to raiſe no farther Strife in the Church, our Author was 
8 on to relinquiſh this Project, and give up all the Bonds he had taken. 
But as he could not, without the tendereſt Concern, behold the deſtitute Con- 
dition ↄf theſe poor Benefices, moſt of which were attended with the largeſt 


* 


8 Cure of Souls; ſo his Diſappointment in this Scheme, he had formed for bis 
own Biſhoprick, only gave occaſion to a more univerſal Plan, which he pro- 
jected for the Improvement of all the ſmall Livings in England, and which was 

able to no Exception. This he preſs'd forward with ſo much Succeſs, that it 
terminated at length in an Act of Parliament, paſs'd in the ſecond Year of Queen 
Anne, for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the poor Clerg y. 


He 


* The oe is in the Elltce's Rnl aa. 
7 This appears from his Steward's Accounts, and was confirmed to me by Mr, Waftefield. 


% 


Xx 7.1 TH all due Deference of Honour, and with all the reſpoctful Re. 


F 


* — * in Peace, and a ſuitable Return to God, for 
VoI. 


the A U THOR. ” 429). 


"He had firſt laid this Propoſal before Queen Mary, who had undertaken. to His Scheme. 
obtain the King's Approbation and Conſent ; after her Death, the Proſpect of for augment 
Peace in 1696, and the actual Concluſion of it in 1697, ſeemed to furniſh a pro- + Payer : 
& Opportunity, for offering the ſame Scheme to King William, which he did ln! tos” 
[7 the two following Memorials. 5 1255 U 


MEMORIAL. concerning the Firſt- Fruits and Tenthu. 
ee in to the King in January 1696 *. 


? HE Tenths and Firſt-Fruits were firſt laid on by Popes, on pretence 

« 1 of ſupporung the Holy War; in the Twenty-ſixth Year of the Reign 

« of, King Henry the Eighth, theſe were given to the Crown; and fince that 

« time have. been granted away in Penſions, by dormant Warrants. They are 

« now in the Hands of the Duke of St. Albans, Counteſs of Plimonth, Coun- 

« refs of Briſtol, Earl of Bath, Earl of Oxford and a few others, This Revenue 

« may juſtly be called in queſtion, as unlawful and ſacrilegious in its Nature; 

« the applying it to a good uſe is the beſt way to juſtity it. 5 
The condition of many Livings in this Kingdom is moſt miſerable; many 

« have not Twenty Pounds, and in ſome places, three of them put together 

« do not amount to Forty Pounds a-year. A poor Clergyman may be ſcanda- 

« Ions, but he muſt be contemptible and ignorant. To this, in a great meaſure, 

« we owe the Atheiſm and Impiety, the Sects and Diviſions, that are ſpread over 

« the Nation. | ie ee ee 
It would be a noble Demonſtration, both of Zeal for the Honour of God 

« and Religion, and Affection for the Church of England, if the King would 

appropriate this Revenue, to the raiſing of the Livings in this Nation to ſome 

« juſt Proportion, beginning at thoſe in Corporations, and thoſe within the wang fo 

« Bit, but not excluding others, upon condition that the King ſhall have his 

Turn in preſenting, in proportion to the Augmentation that ſhall be made by 

«this Proviſion. | „ 
„A Corporation might be ſettled, as was from the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 

« down to that of Charles the Firſt, with Power to receive the Gifts of Chari- 

« table Perſons, to the ſame pious End: And all Biſhops, Deans and Chapters 

« might be obliged to pay towards it a Fourth or Fifth of every Fine that they 

a nnved, | | | RET E 
« This, by the Bleſſing of God, would make the Concerns of Religion and 

« of the Church put on another Face, it would much raiſe his Majeſty's Name 

« and Character in the preſent, and in all ſucceeding Ages; by this the King 

« gives away nothing, that is in his own Poſſeſſion; he only gives away the 

8 Kor of granting ſuch new Penſions, as may be vacant in his Time. And 

« there is little doubt to be made, ( beſides a Bleſfing from God, which may be 

expected upon ſo noble a Deſign) that this would be made up to the Crown 

« by Parliament: And would alſo give ſuch an Impreſſion of the King, as would 


4 have good Effect on all his Affairs. 


A Second MEMORIAL. concerning the Tenths and Firſt- Fruits. 


Given in to the King in December, 1697 f. 


4 is humbly propoſed, that his Majeſty would be pleaſed to conſider, how 
* 1 EA vill be os this T ime, to declare his Reſolution of applying the 
« Firſt-Fruits and Tenths to mending the State of the poor Livings in Eug- 


an. 


4 The Peace being now concluded, this will be a noble 17 . 
gs 


5Q 


* The Memorial in the Biſhop's own Hand, with a Memorandum when it was delivered, is in tho 


ery tl in the Biſhop's own Hand, with 2 Memorandum when he delivered it, is in the 


Editor's Hands. 


Parliament. 


ions 


| | i! RPO: mrs gy LA. 43 
« If his Majeſty be reſolved to do it, it is humbly ſa geſted, that he would 


cc declare his ] n Treaſury, and appoint the Commiſſioners to ac- 


ce quaint the Houſe of 


mihons with it, Who Wift nd doabt very quickly make 


« jt up to the Crown. Upon this, it is Ss ; that enden will order a 


« Commiſſion for managing this Fund, an 


N a 


14 * 


making it moff effectual to the End 


4 The Perſons proper for ſuch a Conimiſſion, wouldbe*the two Atchbiſliops, 
lihop 


: 


cc with two other 


ps, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Priv Seal, 85 


« two Secretaries of State, the firſt Commiſſionet of che Treaſury, the Chance!- 
„ler of the Exchequer, the two Chief Juſtices, tlie Chief Baron, and the King's 


« Attorhey-Gener 
f 


Though this Fro oſal” was highly acceptable to the Kit | ; though Ty 
Y Teconded by as Princeſs of Denmart, who deſired 2 

| yet underhand it met with ſuch Oppoſition 

{traced the Execution of it. The Biſhop 


ke the two foregoing Memorials; 
among the Miniſtry, as for a time ob 


„ 


pies to be given 


would not however be diſcouraged in it; but renewed his Sollicitations upon 


is 


Ge Will, 


cad, ſo powerfully, in the Year 1701, that nothing but the Death of 
jam DL Kare” prevented its then taking effect. 1 


e had concerted his 


Meaſarcs upon this occaſion, with the Earl of Godolphin (who afterwards car- 
ried this Deſign into Execution) and with the Lord Smmers, whoſe Letter upon 


that Subject I ſhall here inſert. 


232 Numb, 1 of. 


cc | Acknowledge the Honour of your Lordſhip's Letter of the 7th, with greit 
« Thankfulneſs; I wiſh it may lie in my power to contribute to the excellent 


« Deſign, you propoſe ; no Man will enter into it more willingly, nor ſhall la- 
ec bour in it more heartily. The Point of the Firſt Fruits and Tenths is what 
<« I have propoſed ſeveral times, with much Earneſtneſs, but without Succeſs. 
« When I have the Happineſs of ſeeing your Lordſhip, we ſhall, J hope, dif- 
6 courle at large upon tlie whole Subject. In the mean time allow me to aſſure 
« you, that I am with great and ſincere Reſpect, 5 


Tour Lordſbip's moſt obedient humble Servait, | 


Having thus given a ſhort Account of every principal Part of our Author's 
Conduct, that properly relates to his Epiſcopal Character, of which I thought 

the Reader would be beſt able to judge fe 6 
ral View, without any ſtrict regard to the Series of Time; I ſhall now return to 
the Thread of my Narration, by relating — other remarkable Incidents of his 

3 — 

The Death of je Year 16 94 roved great! 2 — to him, I might have ſaid to the 
y the Death of Archbiſhop Telagon; a Name too well known to 
id of Arch- need an Encomium; whoſe Funeral Sermon our Author preach'd, and whoſc 
. 1 Vindication he undertook, againſt a Writer, who had virulently attack d his 
- Memory. This great Loſs to the Church was ſoon after followed by a great- 
ter, that of the excellent Queen Ma xv, who had always honoured our Author 


Life, in the Order, in which they ha 


whole Nation 
3 5 


* The original is in the Editor's Hands. 


| My Lord, 


 SoOMMERs, 


„if it were laid before him in one gene- 


with 
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with a high degree of Favour and Confidence. The ſtrong Impreſſion her uncom- 


mom Talents and ſhining Qualities had made upon hin + 
berGhara#er, which he publiſhed in the Year 165 m occationed chat Efpy an 


; 


<2 35s 4 . 327 1 az 75 177 2 1. | | H | _ 
to ur, Author, and to three other Prelates ; whereby eh, or any, tlitce of gh mend to 
were appointed to recommend to all Biſhopricks, D aneries, or other vacant Php Preferments, 


=- 1 


fermengs in the Church. figniff ing the ſame to ils Majeſty, by writing under 
K nee,, 


* 
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chase her hagen was an Article of Government, for which the King thought due Eccle- 
himl 1 N as unwilling, to commir,to. the Cite of his Ninifters ; Ceical 
ner Hearn krete, a Commiltion was granred to the two Afctibiſhops, con 


— 


their-hands: - And during the B4vg's Abſence beyond Sea they were empowered, 
ob their own Authority, to _preſeht' to all Benefices/in the gift öf the Crown, 
chat were under the ſalue of. an Hundred and F orty Ponal ie 

Commiſſion was granted in the Year 1700, and the Biſhop of Se continued 
al to be of the Number. It would be tedious here to enumeratè the ſeveral. 
Marks King William gave him, of his Friendſhip, during the whole Courſe of 
his Reign; but though he obcioed of his Mejety Employments Penſions and 

Gracuitſes for others, even to the Value of Ten Thouſand Pounds to One Perſon 

nom living; vet there was not one ſingle Inſtance, whereia he ſollicited a Favour” 
for himſelf or his Family: On the contrary, he declined Preferment when it was 
offered to him. er ee 


7 


* 


In the Year 1698, when. it- became neceſſary to ſettle the Duke of Gloucefler”s 1; made Pre- 


Family, the King ſent the Earl of Sunderland, with a Meſſage to the Princeſ; 
1 comark, acquainting her, © That he put the whole Management of hey Son's Deke of 20 


. « Houſhold into her hands, but that he owed the Care of his Education to him- Cbuceſier. 


pordingly, the Earl of Marlborough being nominated his Governour, the Biſhop 
afSalsbury was appointed his Preceptor. He was then retired into his Dioceſe, 
having lately loſt: his Wife by the Small Pox. He took that occaſion therefore which he 
to wave the Offer of this important Charge; though he was aſſured, the Princeſs endeavours 
had teſtify'd her NO cf the King” Choice. He wrote t6 the Earl of ** decline, 
Sunderland, to uſe his Intereſt, that he might be excuſed, and in return received | 


ffom him the following Letter. 


«elf and his People, and therefore would name the Perſons for that pur oſe. 


4 My Lord, i oi | 4 
« Am extremely troubled for your Loſs, it being, by all that J have heard: 
« 1 a very great one: But you muſt not leave ſerving the Publick, upon any 
« private Conſideration. I intend to be in Town next Week, and if I have 
« any Credit at all, you may be aſſured that you ſhall be ſent for, and ſhall come 


« thither, unleſs you will fall out with all your Friends, and with the King in 
& the firſt place. Tam, with great Truth, 1 55 
1 | | My Lord, | 


Your moſt faithful humble Servant, 


SUNDERLAND. 


Our Author wrote like wiſe to his Friend Archbiſhop Tenniſon, deſiring him to 


| wait on the King in his Name, and intreat his Majeſty, to allow him to decline 
n loTmeRe: 'The Archbiſhop replied, and o ercd many Arguments to per- 


him to accept of it; which only produced a ſecond Letter, ſtronger than the 
2 to ns ſame purpoſe: | To which hisGrace, by King Willian's Direc» 
tion, returned the following Anſwer. 


Vo IL CIS. | 5 « My 
2 The original Letter is in the Editor's Hands. 
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10 80 8 1 Received your Second, in which you ſeem to inſiſt on the Contents of the 
e u 


+ 


„. great Tenderneſs upon this Subject; he commanded me to let you underſt 


that he had ſent for you, before this time, if this Misfortune had not hap- 


„ 7 il, and that he ſtill deſires you to come, as ſoon as with Decency you can. 
_ He 


Firſt; upon that account, I waited, on the King, not being willing to de. 
c xk you ſo carneftly preſs'd._ The King Sed bimielf with 


He looks upon you, as a Divine, who in ſuch Caſes had comforted many, and 
« thinks it will look beſt, not to ſuffer ſuch a Croſs, to ger ſuch Power over you 
< as to make you decline ſo publick a Service. He ſpoke to this effect, without 
4 my urging my private Opinion, which is, what it was in my firſt. © 1 heartily 
« pray 15 Fou, I pity you as my own Brother, but I cannot bring myſelf in 
f your Lordſhip's 785 It is true, if no Steps had been made 


cc this, to be 0 | 
<« in this Aﬀair, your Excuſe would the eaſier have made its way; but ſeeing 


ce things are ſo far advanced, it ſeems not proper to go back. If upon this, that 


4 hopeful Prince ſhall fall into ſuch Hands, as are unfit, your Lordſhip would 
« then reflect, upon your having declined the Service, with Pain and Grief. Pray 
« next Poſt, jet me have ſome Anſwer, our good Maſter the King may be pleaſed 
«c with. + Tam, $4! 1 8 kk n : | 92 E be * f 1E 1 F MES EE 4 | : 
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As the reſt of the Biſhop's Friends concurred in the ſame ſtrain, earneſtly ref. 
ſing him not to. refuſe a Station, wherein he might do his Country ſuch foul 


Service, as in the right Education of the Duke of Glouceſter; he thought it might 


Letter, which I ſhall here inſert. 


be conſtrued Obſtinacy not to ſubmit.. He therefore ſignified his Compliance, in 
his Anſwer to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; who thereupon wrote him another 


« My Lord, + wy | 
cc L ATE laſt Night the King ſpoke again about your coming up; the 
« LTime you mention 2 Fortnight) he thinks much too long; he there- 
« fore commanded me to ſend an Expreſs to vou, in order to your coming up 
cas ſoon as poſſible you can: He having time, little r to ſettle that Matter, 
cc before his going beyond Sca; which will not now be long; becauſe the Par- 
« liament may ſpeedily end, perhaps this Day. He conſiders very graciouſly 
cc the Commendableneſs of your Submiſſion in theſe Circumſtances, which is in- 
« deed vu of you. Pray haſten as much as you poſſibly can, and may God 
« bring you ſafely hither. I am, i OF we Oe OT 


| 5 Tour affeGionate Brother, 

P.S. The Parliament riſes to-morrow, and 

"the King goes ſoon to Windſor, where 
von may wait on his Majeſty. 


| When our Author, upon his Arrival at H7n4/or,had his firſt Audience of the 
King, he aſſured his Majeſty, it was no longer his Intention to decline fo ho- 
nourable an Employment, as the Educating a Prince ſo nearly related to the 
Crown, ſince his Royal Maſter thought him worthy of that Truft ; but as the 
Diſcharge of his Duty in this Station muſt . confine him conſtantly to Court, 
which was inconſiſtent with his Epiſcopal Function, he deſired leave to reſign 


TR O. CanTvar”, 


his Biſhoprick. The King was much ſurprized at the Propoſal, to which he 


would 


* The original is in the Editor's Hands. Mr. Mac kney, who then attended the Biſhop to Find- 
+ The Original is in the Editor's Hands. ſor, and had it from his own Mouth, 
tt This Fact was related to the Editor by e 


Sa be 


would by no means conſent: However, 3 our Author perſiſted in it, he 
was * — — — re the = _— refide all the Summer 
at Fanafor, and that the Biſhop ſhould have ten Wee owed hi ry Y 
to viſit the other Parts of his DioceſGe. PIE dn hs wary 1 
The Method he purſued in the Duke of Gloutefter's Education, and the amaz- 
ing Frogreſs made in it, during the ſhort time that Prince was under his Care, are 
mentioned in the Hiſtory: To which I ſhall only add, that he conducted himſelf 
is ſuch a manner, that the Princeſs of Denmark ever after retained a peculiar Re- 
for him, of — he —— wv when ſhe came to the 
Throne, even at I imes, When he was engaged in a publick Oppoſition t 
Meaſures of her Miniſters. 2 N x 11155 1 5 * 
The aſſiduous Attendance our Author was obliged to, whilſt he was Precep- His Marriage 
tor to the Duke, and the tender Age of his own Children, made it requiſite to vith Mr. 
look out for a proper Miſtreſs to his Family. He fix d upon Mrs, Berkeley, a w. 
Lady of uncommon degrees of Knowledge, Piet y and Virtue; as may appear 
from Her Metbed of Devotion, which bore ſeveral Impreſſions in her Life-time ; 
and was reprinted after her Death, with an Account of her Life, by Dr, Good- 
un, (the late Archbiſhop of Caſbel in Ireland) which renders it unneceſſary here 
to enlarge upon her Characte. 0 ? 
In the Year 1699, our Author publiſh'd his Expoſition of the Thirty-Nine A.- He writes an 
ticles of the Church of England. He was firſt engaged in this Undertaking by Ein of 


w 


k 


Queen Mary, who had fo highly approved of his Four Diſcourſes to his Clergy, and *** Thirty. 
his Treatiſe of the Paftoral Care, 1 She, as well as Achbibon Tillotſon, jad 3 
ed no Man ſo proper as himſelf, to render this Important Service to the Church 
Ar their Intreaty therefore, he undertook this Laborious Task, which he per- 
form d in leſs than the compaſs of a Year, though he kept it by him five Years, 
for Correction. It was firſt reviſed, and in many places altered by Dr. Tiot/on, 
whoſe Opinion of this Performance will beſt be learnt from one of his own Let= 


ters. 

o% My Lord, * 4 14S. Lambetb-Houſe, October 23. 1694. 
« 1 Have with great Pleaſure and Satisfaction read over the great Volume, you 
“6 1 ſent me; and am aftoniſh'd to ſee fo vaſt a Work, begun and finiſh'd in ſo 
« ſhort a time. In the Article of the Trinity you have ſaid all, that I think 
« can be ſaid upon ſo obſcure and difficult an Argument. The Socinians have 
«zuſt now publiſhed an Anſwer to us all; but J have not had a _ of it. 'The 
e negative Articles againſt the Church of Rome, you have very fully explained, 
«and with great Learning and Judgment. Concerning theſe, you will meet 
“ with no Oppoſition amongſt ourſelves. The greateſt Danger was to be ap- 
« prehended 2 — the Points in difference between the Calviniſis and Remon- 
« rams, in which you have ſhewn, not only great Skill and Moderation, but 
« great Prudence in contenting yourſelf, to repreſent both ſides impartially, 
« without any poſitive Declaration of your own Judgment. 'The Account given 
* Athansfur's Creed, ſeems to me no-wiſe ſatisfactory; I wiſh we were well 
« rid of it, 1 pray God long to preſerve your Lordſhip, to do more ſuch Ser- 


« vices to the Church. I am, 1 
5 4 * a My J ON 
Yours moſt affeFionat 7 


o. CAN T'. 


This Work was afterwards peruſed and approved by Archbiſhop Teuniſon, 
Archbiſhop Sharp, Biſhop Stilling fleet, Patrick, Loyd, Hall and Williams : The 
laſt of theſe ſtrongly recommended, the conſidering them only as Articles of 
Peace, in which Men were bound to acquieſce without Contradiction; not as 
Articles of Faith, which they were obliged to believe. There might perhaps 
be reaſon to wiſh, that they had only been impoſed as ſuch, but there was no- 
thing in our Conſtitution to warrant an Expoſitor, in giving that Senſe to them: 


* An atteſted Copy of this Letter, in the hand-writing of the preſent Archbiſhop of Dublin, is in 
the Editor's hands, 
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The Bool likewiſe paſs'd/thro! thei hands of man learned Men in both; Univer. 
riet atid was genetall y applanded. - VUmon its ficſt Appearance: in eg 
untverfally well received; thoſe, who: had been employed to criticiſe every 
Work the Biſhop had publiſhed for ſome Neare, Were ſilent as to This. Indeed 
potes, relating to their reſpective Privileges; in which our Author bore a conſi- 
derable Share: the Lower Houſe, in Reſentment, brought up general Cen. 
furs of His Expoſition; but refuſed to point out the Particulars, upon which it 


* 


ens grounded Though che Upper Houſe) remonſtrated, how neceſſary cht 


Was, in order to cable them to; concur in the Cenſure, which they could not 
pretend to do, till they were informed of the Reaſons for t.. 


ode was, For fe or tif Years be fore his Death; our Author grew more abſtracted from 


tze World, than the Situation he had deen in, duriog the former Parts of his 
ond Life; had permitted. To avoid the Diſtraction of uſeleſs Vitnts, 'he ſettled in 
_ ſ{ele& and intimate intance: Their Names will be an Honour to his Me. 
mory, and therefbie I beg leave to mention the moſt conſiderable amongſt them. 
| "were the late Dukes of Mariborotrgh 
of Godolphin, Cowper and Halifax ; the At 
ſent Dutcheſs Dowager of Woroug b, the Dukes of Montrot and Oe 50 
e 


Lord Somers and Pelham And the pre- 


e end, the Lord King, the Maſter of the Rolls Sir Foeph F, 


near Relation; ſo he always lived with him in the Friendſhip and Freedom of 4 

| e, . of Homid 22 nngond £20: 1 55 

His Diligence I have 22 relation to the Part our Author ated in Parliament, in 
in his Cal- Convocation, or in the ſeveral Matters of State, wherein he was conſulted and 
ling whilſt employed; this is fully and wn apron ſet forth in the Hiſtory itſelf. Vet! 
in London. ought to inform the Reader, t the Biſhop's neceſſary Attendance on the 
Houſe of Lords, in the Winter Seaſon, was not a means of abating his Dili- 
gence in the Dutics of his Calling, though it diverted the Exerciſe of it, from 

the proper Scene, his Dioceſe. For whilſt he ſtaid in Town, he failed not of 

4 — every Sunday Morning, in ſome Church or other in London; and as 


e was much followed, he was encrally engaged for Charity Sermons, at which | 


75 bimſelf was always a liberal 2 F 12 
Lecture in his own Houſe, upon ſome ſelect Portion of Scripture; to which 
many Perſons of | Nine, Fe, ee firſt it was only intended, for 
JJ G00 atone died 
' As he lived to fee the Turn, which, the Affairs of Great Britain, I might fay 
of Eurcpe, took 7 the Death of Qucen Anne, for whom he always had the 
. bighe& perſonal Veneration, but whom be thought uawarily cogaget in Mea- 
ſures, Which might haye proved fatal: I need nor ſay, with what: comfort he 
ſaw a Succeſſion take place, of which he himſelf had been the fr} Mover; and « 
Family eſtabliſhed, in. whoſe Intereſts, he had been fo ſteadfaſt and zealous, and 

Writes a by whom he had been ſo much entruſted. He. publiſhed a Third Volume, as « 
Third volume Supplement to his two former, f the Hiſtory of the Reformation, at the time of 
as 4 W his late Majcſty's Arrival in England, to whom it was dedicated. And as if his 


— "of ;. Life had only been prolonged to ſec this great Work compleat, and the Proteſ- 


R:ſormation, tant Intereſt in a fair Proſpect of Security, he died ſoon after. 


3 4 | . | s 
His Domef- Thus I have endeavoured to give ſome Account of our Author's Behaviour, 


| tick Charac- in all the different Stations he pals'd through in Pablick : it may be expected, I 
5 mould lay Ironthing of him, in Nee L | ne =, 


His Time His Lime, the only Treaſure of which he ſeemed covetous, was employed in 
adn one regular and uniform manner. His conſtant Health permitted W bob an 


ployed. early Riſer, he was feldom in Bed later than fave a-Clock in the Morning du- 


ring the Summer, or than ſix in the Winter. Private Meditation took up the 
two firſt Hours and the laſt Half- Hour of the Day. His firſt and laſt Appea- 
rance to his Family was, at the Morning and Evening Prayers, which were al- 
ways read by himſelf, though his Chaplains were preſent. He drank his Tea in 
company with his Children, and took that opportunity of inſtructing 2 


le and Shremibury; the Earl 


ontributor: In the Sunday Evening, he had a 
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'n'nDom » moto engen a engen 
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eee be went-through the Old and New Teſtament. with them three times 


fe 2 own Comment upon ſome. Portion of it, for an Hour every Mornitig 


hen, this was over, he retired to bis Study, where he feldom fort. leis 
mers than eight Hours in a Day. The reſt of r e SEED 
men Pulnels, | Exercitc and neceſſary Rest, or beſtowed on friendly Vibrs: ad 
cheartal Meals, As he kept an open Table, in which there was Plenty without 

Furt, lo vo Man was more pleaſed with innocent Mirth there, no Man en- 
. be i more, or had a larger Hund of Entertainment to contribure towards 
2 r Equipage, like his Table, was decent * plain; and all his Expences 
2 180 e but not * | © Epiſcopal Palace, when 
camy Fe gabe, was thought one of the worſt ; and when he died.“ ne 
e 
AI Character I haye given his Wives, will ſcarce make it an Addition to an affectio- 
his,. that he Was 2 moſt 18 Husband. His render Are of 'the firſt, du nate Huſ- 


ie Coprle of Sickneſs, chat laſted for many. Years ; and his fond Love ro band. 


+ 4 „ 


the other two, and the deep Concern he expreſs'd for their Loſs, were no more 
than their juſt due, from one of his Humanity, Gratitude and Diſcernment. 
bote to his Children, perhaps accompanied with too much Indulgence, mis Care of 
was not Exerted in laying up tor them a Hoard of Wealth, out of the Revenues his Chil- 
of the Church, but in giving them a noble Education ; tho'the Charge of it was dren's Edu- 
Woolly mainrained our of his private Fortune. Ar ſeven Years' old. he entered cis. 
his 9998 into. Latin, giving cach of them a diſtin& Tutor, Wg had a Salary of 
pity. Pounds a- year, which was never leſſen d on account of any Prebend the 
hop gave him. After five or ſix Years had perfected his Sons in the Learned 
] ages, he ſent them to the Univerſity ; the Eldeſt a Gentleman Commoner 
to Finny College in Cambridge, the other Two Commoners to Merton College in 
ers; where, beſides the College Tutor, they had a private one, to aſſiſt them 
their Learning, and to oyerlaok their chaviour, In the Year 1706, he ſent 


F® - 


mem abroad for two Years to finiſh their Studies ar Zeyden.; from whence two 
of them: took 8 Tour thro? Germany, Switzerland and Italy, The Eldeſt and 
br e, by their own Choice, were bred to the Law, and the Second to Dj 
_. Ja his Friendſhips, our Author was warm, open-hearted and conſtant : From His Firm? 
toſe'T have taken the liberty to mention, the Reader will perceive, that they neG in his 
mere formed upon the moſt prudent Choice, and I cannot find an Inſtance of 4. Friendſhips 
ay ope Fricad he cver loft, but by Death. It is a common, perhaps a juſt Ob- 
Ervgtion, That a hearty Friend is agt to be as hearty an 17 Jet this Rule 

did not hald in our Author. For though his Station, his Principles, but above 


all bus ſtedfaſt Adberence to the Hanover Succglſion, raiſed him many Enemies; 


Jet he no ſooner had it in his power, to have taken ſevere Reyenges on them, 
than he endeavoured, by the kindeſt good Offices, to repay all cir be 
and overcome them, by returning Good for Evil. I have er riven 1 = 
ances of this nature here, and many more will occur to the Reader in the Hi- 


my 


- 


changed, but with Regret and thropgh Neceſſity : Friendly and obliging to all to thoſe in 
in Employment under him, and ty happy in the Choice of them ; ear n 
clally in that of the Steward to the Biſhoprick and his Courts, William e ; 
Eich (a Gentleman of a plentiful Farrune, at the time of his accepting this Poſt) 
and in that of his Ae Sowa gy Mr. Mackney. Theſe were both Men of 
17 840 Worth and Integrity, firmly attach d to his Intereſts, and were treat- 
£c 7 him, as they well deſerved, with Friendſhip and Confidence. To them, I 
LA 


8 . | | 
e Biſh op was 2 kind and bountiful Maſter to Big Seryants, whom he neyer His Conduct 


Mak appeal, for the Truth of many Facts here related, particularly thoſe con- 
ccraing his Labours in his Dioceſe 3 from them I likewiſe had an Account of his 


extepſive Charicies, 


s was indeed a principal Article of his Expence, impoſſible now to fix as His Chari: 
to all the Particulars ; our Author being as ſecret, as he was liberal, in thoſe ties. 
Charitics, which he diſtributed with his own hands: Vet the greateſt part of 
them could not be hid from the Perſons, who were entruſted with the Manage- 
ment of his Affairs, His Giſts, for the Augmentation of {mall Livings, of an 
Vor. II. ; ; . 3 ESE LL 
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Hundred Pounds at @ time ; his conſtant "P<nlions to poor Clergymen; to thes. 
Widows, to Students for their Education at the Vaiverficies, and to induftrious 
Families, e with the World ; the frequent Sum: given by 
im, towards the Repairs or Building of Churches and Vicarage-Houſes ; his li- 


R 


beral Contribution, to all publick Collections, to the Support of Chatity-Shools 
Ge of 1 for F ifty Children at ee Fe OIOuY maintained by him,) and 
the many A at diff n | 

Charities that could not be wholly concealed. Nor were his Alms confined to 


at 3 


don Income, paid him the yearly Value of it, during his Lite. His uſual Al- 


Hos Ba ; 
Ari 2 Nei * 


+ + .. . tion, had forfeited his Prebend in the Church of Sarum; the Biſhop, out of his 


at a #2 * or 4 = 
: « 4 "} 
© 14 7 1 
: * 


2 5 2 819 gar to his Er iſcopal 


ning: In offt, and in Acts of Charity. And he had ſo 1 bal lanced 
oprick re- 


His Care of But if he was thus liberal of bis own Parſe, he was not leſs ſtrict in preſerving 
the Revenue the Revenues of his. See, for the Benefit of his Succeſſors, of which this remar- 


of the See. ;ble Inſtance may ſuffice +. One of his Predeceffors had converted a large Eſtate 


at Monckion Farley, held of the Biſhop, from a Leaſe of One and Twenty Years, 
into an Eſtate for three Lives, and had received a valuable Confideration for {6 


doing. Our Author reſolved, if poſſible, to reſtore it to the former Tenure, as 


being much more advantageous to the See : when therefore one of the Lives fell, 


+... he. refuſed to renew; and when, the other two Lives being very unhealthy, Sir 
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Life, and the Change of the other two, he ſtill perſiſted in his Refuſal: Till at 


length the Tenant, W the whole Eſtate would have fällen in, agreed 
for | 


to accept of a Leaſe for One and TALE Years, for which the Biſhop would 
take no more than Four Hundred Pounds Fine to himſelf; but made it part of 
his Agreement, that the Tenant ſhould pay Ten Pounds 8 Rent, to the 
Minter of the Pariſh, as a perpetual Augmentation to that poor Living, be- 
fades the uſual Reſerved Rent to the See. os 


His Death. In March 1744, being the Seventy-ſecond Year of his Age, our Author was 


taken ill of a violent Cold, which ſoon turn'd to a Pleuritick Fever; he was at- 
tended in it, by his worthy Friend and Relation Dr. Cheyne, who treated him 
with the utmoſt Care and Skill: But 8 the Diſtemper grew to a height, 
which ſeemed to baffle all Remedies, he called for the Aſſiſtance of Sir Hon, 
_ Sloane and Dr, Mead, who quickly found his Caſe was deſperate. His Character 
was too well known, to induce any one to conceal from him the Danger his Life 
was in. He bore the Notice of it, with that calm Reſignation to Providence, 
which had always ſupported him under the ſeyereſt Trials. As he preſerved his 
Senſes to the laſt, ſo he employed the precious Remnant of Life, in conti- 
nual Acts of Devotion, and in ring the beſt Advice to his Family; of whom 
he took leave, in a manner, that ſhewed the utmoſt Tenderneſs, accompanied 
with the firmeſt Conſtancy of Mind. And whilſt he was ſo little ſenſible of the 
Terrors of Death, as to embrace its Approach with Joy; he could not but ex- 
Preſs a Concern, for the Grief he ſaw it cauſed in others; he died on the Seven- 


... .tecath Day of that Month. | | F 


7 * This Mr. Mackney his Steward aſſured me ap- 2 and many others at the Time, and it was 
peared in his Accounts. confirmed to me fince by Mr. Waſtfield and Mr. 
F + This T had from the Miniſter of Monckion, Mackney, =» | - 1 


Far Taba offered him a Thouſand Pounds for the Renewal of that one 
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" AUTHOR + 


It would be a Preſumption in me to attempt the drawing his Character; when 
it has been done by ſo clegant a Hand, as that of the late Marquiſs of Halifax - 
As this beautiful Piece, I believe, has never been made publick, the Reader will 
pardon my inſerting it here. | | 


k * 
4 7 
\ 


„ Dr, Burnet * is like all Men, who are above the ordinary Level, ſeldom Hts Cha- 
« ſpoke of in a Mean, he muſt either be railed at or admired ; he has a Swift- racter by 


« neſs of Imagination, that no other Man comes up to; and as our Nature hard- 
« ly allows us to have enough of any thing, without having too much, he can- 
« not at all times ſo hold in his Thoughts, but that at ſome time they may run 
« away with him; as it is hard for a Veſſel, that is brim-full, when in Motion, 
«not to run over; and therefore the Variety of Matter, that he ever catrics 
« about him, may th 

« firſt Thoughts may ſometimes require more Digeſtion, not from a Defect in 


c his . but from the Abundance of his Fancy, which furniſhes too faſt 


« for him. His Friends love him too well, to ſee ſmall Faults; or if they do, 
« think that his greater Talents give him a Privilege of ſtraying from the ſtrict 
“ Rules of Caution, and exempt him from the ordinary Rules of Cenſure. He pro- 
« duces ſo faſt, that what is well in his Writings calls for Admiration, and what 
« is incorrect deſerves an Excuſe ; he may in ſome ha. require Grains of Al- 
« lowance, which thoſe only can deny him, who are unknown or unjuſt to him. 
x He is not quicker in diſcerning other Men's Faults, than he is in forgiving 
« them; ſo ready, or rather glad to acknowledge his own, that from Blemiſhes 
« they become Ornaments. All the repeated Provocations of his Indecent Ad- 
« yerfarics, have had no other Effect, than the ſetting his Good-Nature in ſo 
« much a better Light; ſince his Anger never yet went farther than to pity 
„ them. That Heat, which in moſt other Men raiſes Sharpneſs and Satire, in him 


«glows into Warmth for his Friends, and Compaſſion for thoſe in Want and 


% Miſery- As dull Men have quick Eyes, in diſcerning the ſmaller Faults of 
te thoſe, that Nature has made ſuperior to them, they do not miſs_one Blot 
« he makes; and being beholden only to their Barrenneſs for their Diſcretion, 
© they fall upon the Errors, which ariſe out of his Abundance z and by a Miſ- 
« take, into which their Malice betrays them, they think that 1 a Mote 


e in his Eye, they hide the Beams that are in their Own. His Quickneſs makes 


« Writing ſo caſy a thing to him, that his Spirits are neither waſted 'nor ſoured 
« by it: The Seil is not ſorced, every thing grows, and brings forth without 
<c Pan z which diſtinguiſhes as much what he does, from that which ſmells of 
£ rhe Lamp, as a goodPalatc will diſcern between Fruit, which comes from a rich 
« Mould, and that which taſtes of the uncleanly Pains, that have been beſtowed 
« upon it. He makes many Enemies, by ſetting an ill-natured Example of 
« Living, which they are not inclined to follow. His Indifference for Prefer- 
ce ment, his Contempt not only of Splendour, but of all unneceſſary Plenty, his 
c degrading himſelf into the loweſt and moſt painful Duties of his Calling 3 Arc 
c ſach unprelatical Qualities, that let him be never ſo orthodox in other things, 
t in theſe he muſt be a Diſſenter: Virtues of ſuch a ſtamp arc ſo many Hereſies, 
e in the opinion of thoſe Divines, who have ſoſtened the Primitive Injunctions, 


e ſo as to make them ſuit better with the preſent Frailty of Mankind. No won- 


« der then, if they are angry, ſince it is in their own: Defence, or that from a 
— 0 yy Preſervation they ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs a Man, whoſe 
ee Parts arc a Shame, and whoſe Life is a Scandal to them.“. oo 


* The Copy . which this is printed, was quiſs of Halifax's own Hand- writing, which Was 
taken from one given to the Biſhop, in the Mar- in the Editor's hands, bur is at preſent miſlaid. 
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row out more, than an unkind Critick would allow of. His 
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| —panies join, 177. | "Cartel, but forced to obſerve it, 88, 89, 95, 96, 
| Neem, Battle of, Ht 97, 98, new Attempts by them for a Pee! 
| Egiot, taken with Preſton, 40, 41. | | 104, ez, 113, 116, 117: they conclude a Trea- 
e Ky, Biſhop of, his Letters to St. Germains, 40. 7 at Ryſwith, 117. they treat for a Partition of 
ee, aboliſh'd in Srotland, 13, 38. voted by the Span Monarchy, 129,130,134,13 5. break 
© "the Lower Houſe of Convocation to be of Di- their Treaty upon the King of Spain's Death, 
2 vine Right, 202, 203. an Act ſecuring it at 146,147. ' corrupt a Party in Parliament, 149, 
l "the Union, 277. is tolerated in Scotland, 355. 150. negotiate with the States, 151, 152, 157. 
's Equivalent, to Scotland, 274. how 4, 278, own the Pretender King of England, 170, 171. 
|. —_—— he 3 join the Elector of Bavaria, 203, 205. beat the 
2 Reba, Cardinal, 205, 8 Germans and take Augsburg and Landau, 206. 
. Engene,” Prince of Save, his Riſe, 118. beats the © diſcover the Duke of Savvy's Deſigns, 208. ſeize 
, Trerks near Belgrade, 119. commands in Rah, on his Troops in their ſervice, Bid. are beat at 
153. his Conduct fucceſsful, 165, 166. his At- Blenheim, 230. their Credit low, 247, 280, 301. 
n "tempt on Cremona, 167, 190, beats the French their Ay, «yo in 1706, 267, 268, forced to 
þ at Lara, 190, 191, 204. Preſident of the raiſe the Siege of Barcelona, 268. beat at Ra- 
3 - Council of War at Nemna, 205, 206. joins the mellies, 269. loſe many Towns, 2750, 271, eva- 
„ Duke of Marlborough in Bavaria, 229. his Share cuate Ha, 280. try for Peace, 284. their Sue- 
k in the Battle of Blenbeim, 230, 231, 232, beats ceſs at Stolhoffen, 285. fink many capital Ships 
e the Duke of Yendoſme in Jtaly, 250, 266. his at Teulon, 286. their Deſcent in Scotland unſuc- 
- March to. relieve Turin, 272. beats the French ceſsful, 298, 299, 300. ſurprize Ghent and Bru- 
© and raiſes the Siege, 273. his Share in the Vic- ges, 301. beat at Oudenarde, 302, and at Lein- 
| tory at Ondenarde, 302. takes Liſle, 303, 305. » 503, 304. loſe Liſle, 305 306. negotiate for 
; 306, 309. his ſhare in the Battle of Mons, 318, eace, 315, 316. their King will not ratify the 
> 319. ſecures the Peace of the Empire in 1711, Preliminaries agreed on, 317, further Negotia- 
> 344, 345. comes to England, 353, his Character, tions, 328, 329. ſend Miniſters to Gertruydem- 
353. 355. commands in Flanders,360, 363. takes berg, 330, nothing concluded, 330, 332. 
Ve, 365. beſieges Landrecy, but forced to their Preliminaries in 1711, 347, their Propo- 


4.885 Ken 
raiſe the Siege by a Loſs at Denain, ibid. 

Eyre, Sollicitor-General, his Opinion as to proſe- 
"euting Dr. Sacheveren, 322. is a Manager at the 
Trial, 323. 

4 we TM; 5 F 9 

L Penfioner, his Friendſhip with Dalrymple, 


14. 
. General, 250. 
nk Sir Ne his Account of an Aſſaſſination 
deſigned in 1695, 86. is in a Plot of Invaſion, 
101. taken, 102, his pretended Diſcoveries, ibid. 
1086, 107. prevails on Goodman to go beyond ſea, 
ib. is attainted by Bill, 103, 110. practices as to his 
Diſcoveries, 111, 112. his Execution, 112. 
Ferguſon, in a Plot againſt King Witiam, 21, 37, 
and apainſt n Arne, 221,222, 224, 225, 
Feaillade, Duke de, beſieges Turin, 272, 273. 
Filmer's Vatriarchal Scheme, 322. 
Finch, 171. made 2 Peer, 201. 
Firmin, Thomas, 123, 124, 125. | 
Fiber diſcovers the Aſſaſſinarion Plot, 96. 
Fanders, ſee Netherlands. 
Flerus, Battle of, ſaves Exgland, 30. | 
Florence, great Duke of, owns King william,7 5,18S, 


ſals at Utrecht, 3 58. they beat the Earl of Aſbe- 
marle at Denain, 365, 366. take Marchiennes and 
Queſnoy and Doway, ibid. their Princes of the 
Blood renounce all Right to the Crown of 


Spain, and King Philip to the Crown of France, 


66, 367. they deliver up Dunkirk to be demo- 
iſh'd, 365, 368. their Treaty with England and 
the States, 369, 370. their Treaty of Commerce 
with England, 370, 371. they ſend the Preten- 
der away to Lorrain, 370, fi, | 
Friend, in the Plot of Invaſion, 100, abſolved at 
Tyburn, 101. 
Froft, a hard one, 306, 


| Allas, Count, the Emperor's | Ambaſſador, 


47. | 
* of (ſee Rowvigny) ſent to Savoy, 103. 


General in Portugal, 233. Ioſes his Arm at Badajos, 
254 takes Alcantara, 266, marches into Spain, 
267. takes Ciudad-Roderigo, 268, loſes the Bat- 
tle of Almanza, 284, 286, 287. returns to Por- 
tugal, 291, 294. his Conduct cenſured by the 
Houſe of Lords, 334, 335 336. 6 


8 Gerrard, Sir Samuel, 3 22, 323. 
\ Mr. oppoſes the Court, 64. choſen Speaker, Gaultier, Abbot, 341- LE 
| $4. choſen a ſecond time, 93. for a Land. Ban, 997. Genoa, their Submiſſion to France, 76. 
Fourbin, Admiral, ſent to Scotland, 298, 299, 500. George, Prince, See Denmark. 
Fo:yler Dr. made Biſhop of Glowcefter, 44. 


Germany, 
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5 25 189, 204, 249, 230, 251, 240, 250, 270, 
- 2059, 309 ; | 
Gertruydem 2 rer chere, 27 7 


 Gibrahar, taken by Sir George Rook, 232, 233, 

W255 ho French, 234, 235- "the Siege 
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the Battle of Aghrem, and reduces Trend, 46, 
* 47. made Earl of Athlone, 48. See Ath 

cite Dean of, ſeat to King Willie from the 
2 al Party in Scotland, 13. 


1 5 ares 7 cre 91, 
"oe. Duke of, 
122, 123, 4 Beach and Character, 142, 146. 

g by 8 in the Treaſury 1, 2. made Lord Trea» 

* ſiirer b Queen aue, 181, 207, 221, 239, 440. 
% 2 * x Oe the Whigs, - 255, 291, 309, 310. 

taiſes | AG Cradle, 262. his, Zeal forthe 
2 N erry prevails' to have Mr. diſ- 
mit d Fe by 7. is himſelf turn'd out, 330. 


5 9 attack 2 the New Miniſtry, 339, 340, 
eee, Evidence as 2 a Plot of Invaſion, 102 


107. 


2, 94. 


Gordon, Dake of, ; of Governour of Bdinhwrgh Caſtle, 
0 


maintains it r King James, 13. 

Could, Judge, 218. 
'Gorver, Lucan, Mr 182. made a Peer, 201. 

Grafton, Duke. of, killed at the Siege of Cork, 35. 
Crabam, 40, 41. 
Grandval undertakes to kill King mur, 72 bs 
executed, and confeſles it, | 
Oranvill, ; Me NL be 201. 3D 4 * 
Gregg, his 0 ndence with France, 2 
£ 2 * eee ib. 297, 298. 

| Groydon, Admiral, commande 4 Squadron in the 


© Weſt-Indies, 210. i 


fully, 211, 17. 7 

Grove, Dr, made Biſhop of . 45. 5 
Gueldermalſen, 189. | | = 6 1 

Guilford, Lord, 157. . 

1 his Attempt on Mr. Harley, 338. Eg. 
ed in 3 559. 72 of his s Wounds, 1 81 
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Hr as 4 148. the e ;ndemnified 
for breaking it in Time of Danger. 39, 59. 
Hadinitoun, Harl of, a Promoter of the Union, 276. 
Hague, a ſs of Princes there, 41, 42. Ne- 
- * gotiations there for Peace, 315, 316, 317. 
Hall, Dr. made Biſhop of Briſtol, 45. 
Haliſax, Marquiſs of, made Privy-Seal, 3. is at- 
tacked in the Houſe of Lords, and quits the 
8572 20. heads the oppoſition, 61, his Death, 


ulli, Lord (ſee Montague) 148, 1.52. impeach- 

ed by the Commons, 154, 155, 159. his-An- 

| wer, ib. acquitted by the Lords, 162, 183. his 

Project for a publick Library, 220, 264. ar- 
g $ for the Union, 278, 294, 314. 
b, Sedition there quelled, 2.90. 


Hamden, adviſes a Clauſe i in King William" 8 * 


Eanilton, Duke of, is Preſident of the Convention 
in 1689, 12,13. is Commiſſioner of Parliament, 
14. 15, 16. refaſes it in 1690, 35. is Com- 


miſſioner in 1693, 69. his Death and Cha- 
xaKer, 8 7. c 
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e ſent 
„ him, 157. wy rn the Dukes of Wolfembuttls 
and 2 W 1 | 7 N the Ar- 
my on tl e Rhine, 288, 304, 313, 318, 319. his 

0 — $ 3 againſt the naß with 


F 1 VI Prince of marries the Princeſ 

79255 1 5 n in the Houſe 
Lor Par 1.2785. 
tend Mr, 58, | ripen 1 


Harcourt, Sit Simon, 182. dans the AR IM 
very artfully Ys 278. adheres to Mr. Harley, 292. 
. lays down with him, 297, Council for Sachece- 
. — 3 335 ad 


Heres 5 5 55 
fie . e. 
22 Mr. oppoſes the Court, 64, 99. is choſen 
148, 157, 168. is cho in, 194, 
448. "is made Secretary of State, 22 ,279. ſers 
up ind ent of Lord Godolphin, 2919 292,293, 
294, 295, 296. ap down his Employment, 
297. his Spies ill choſen, ibid.  contrives a 
Change of Miniſtry, 327, 330, 331. promotes 
- Enquiries into Abuſes, 336, 337. is ſtabbed by 


enen, 338, 339. is made Earl of of Oyſord and 
Mortimer, 3 See Oxford. 
— 193. 
ent by King Fames to aſſiſt in —— 
3 97. 


Haverſbam, Lord, his ſaying at a. Conference, 161, 
i" TOS, It raiſes t Coßteſts, 257 294. g 
Hedges, Sir Charles, 173. Secretary of State, 182. 


Hein rn 2 
Torrington, 3. See 


Her , A 
ngton, 
Hera, De, his account of the Duke of . 


Torri 

Hervey, Mr. made a Baron, 201. 

Heſſe, Landgrave of, 58, 64, 65, 133. 231, 

Heſſe, a Prince of, 113, 141, 205. Governour of 
Gibraltar, 232, his brave defence of i it,234. 235, 
goes ces with King Charles to Catalonia, 251, kil- 

in attacking Fort Montjai, 253. 

Heſſe, a Prince of, defeated by Count Medavi, 273. 

Hicks, Dr. 361. 

High-Church, the Diſtinction between it and Locv- 
Church when begun, 145, 103. 

Hill, General; his Expedition to Canada, 345. 


Hoadley, Mr. his Character and Wri 22. 
Holland, Sir obs. 221, - DOD 
21 Duke of, 133, 141, 101. 8 
Sir Jobn, made Chief Juſtice of the King's 
| Bench, 3, 140. his behaniour in the . of 
61 
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Bo thy, 
Ny ary j 


the arians 
Bone: 7 23 5, «Peace e l 
ed without ſucceſs, 236. Campaigns there, 254, 
3 283, 30), 321. all Matters Leonel, 


5 , Earl of, 157. his Braver 189. 
wer "67 by fician to King Willis *. two 
| hoes of the equality of "5, 


A be n 


FU I | 
Ames II. King, a Party forming for him in Ex- 


| an Innihillim,” 11, 12. ſome 
Whigs in his Intereſt, 21, 22. his conduct i in Fe- 
land, 27, 28, 29. bis behaviour at the Beyne, 


0.” leaves Ireland, 30. lightedin France, 34. 
bis Parriſans in 5 Scotland 4 erſed, 36. Plots 
ere in his favour diſcoyere » 36,37 37. = e in- 
in a Plot a- 

gainſt King #illiam, 55, the Abjuration of him ; 


tends a Deſcent on England, 


not carried, 60. Middletoun's propoſition & on 
71. his Declaration, ib.. Charnock and th 

'of Ailesbury Tent to him, 87. he | rad Cm 
' miſſion to attack King William's Per 
is ready to invade Engin „ib. 98. Berkeley who 


Had his Commiſſion elcapes, 97, 98, 116 12 


His Death and Charactef, 169, 170. 
eries, Lord, 157. 


U, Sir Joſeph, 221. a Manager in Sacheverell's 


Trial, 323... 
Jerſey, Earl of, 140, 141, 151, 152, 183, 227. 


employed in treating with 7 347. his : 


Death, ibid. 


8 Ami, Siege of, 12. 


Yobnfloun, 514 54, 92, 94+ 237, the 
Moune, Sir atrick » 276. 
yones, Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 132. 


7 guſeph, King of the Romans, takes Landau, 190, 


— ſucceeds Lecpold his Father as Emperor, 
270. his ſeparate Treaty for evacuating 1taly, 
282, is Caule of diſa —_ the Deſign up 
on Toxlon, 283, 285, 286. Naples reduced to his 

Obedience, 287, 288. his Death, » 340. | 

treland, the War there, oe the TI . 

12, 28, 299 30, 31. waſte the Ra 8 

and Soldi ier, 3 36,39 aced by Gl 46, 

175 a Parliament ere, 50. another 'in 169 
93. Truſtees of the 1 — 3 i 5, A 

169, 172. Whig and Tory prevail there, 

7 the Papilt's Le lit by 3 of Parliament, 

214 525 the pe ents andes, 21h 256. 

| SC os Cler 15 there, 3 72 | 
Biſhop ord, 44- 

there, 4, 194 n 90 7 102, ) 264, 


1 w 266. evacuated ench, 282. 
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loes, a Bill'c make their 4 7 for Life, 50. 
fic, Loids, during King N abſence, 
7. Dh is 4 


e 1. 


57 ente eben eser | 


land, 8. his Great Seal 1 in the Thames, | 
10. his conduct at the French Court ruins his 
Affairs, ib, goes to Treland, ib. Cabals in Ser- 
. in his favour, 11. forced to raiſe the Siege 


ſon, $7 . 


Bi Si v7 
hg, EI I7 187, 188, . 


Feb, in a dier, K 221, 222, ” 225. | 
, Xen, Biſhop, perſuades the 2 


Oaths, 39. but rein 
Kennet, Dr. 163. 
Kent, Earl of, made Lord Chamberlain, 228, 
made a Duke, 32. has the Garter, 366. 
Keppel, made Eatl 0 Albemarle, 130. . 


Keys, in che Aſſaſſination- Plot, 100. 1 


Kid, ſent againſt Pirates in the Eaft-Indies, wh ” 
turns Pirate, 138. taken Ac 15% 


| Killigrew, in the Admiralty, 60. + 
- King, Dr. Archbiſhop of Dublin, 322. 


King, in the Aﬀſaſſitiition-Plot; _ 
4115 Sl Nan, — fe Tri, 
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Knighth, v views the Ground for andy K 
William, 96, 97. condemned and pardoned, — | 
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ts i, Biſlop of cher aten from Parlia · 
ment, 4. is dep ved, 44. 
Landay, taken by the 'Germans, 190. retaken 
3 205, taken ' by aw e 
im 236, 2332 
„Battle of, 65. wary 
rar; 24 | 
La Rue iſcovers 4 Afſaflination-Plot, 986. 


| Lauſun commands the French Troops ſent to 


10. his ill conduct there, 33, 35. 

Leak, or Lake, Sir yobn, 234. raifos the Si oof 
Cibraltay, 247, 266. and of Barcelona, 268. - 
Lind, Duke of, 90. CE of his Impeachs 

ment, 1H8- 
Leefdale diſappoints an intended alleen of 
King William, 55. 1 
Leginies, Marquiſs of, 251. 
Leopold, the Emperor, loſes Belgrade, 38. beats the 
uri, 47, a great Victory over them near 
Belgrade, 118. makes the Peace of Carlocvitæ, 
119. © ſecretly conſents to the Partition -Tveaty, 
135, 136, 151, 152. begins the War with 
France in ah, 153, 165, 166, 167. refuſes to 
own the Pretender, 170. is-in great diſtreſs 
"284 "2041269; $18. db Duke of Afer — 
faves the Empire, 228. _— E ba Conte 
the Wat in Hungary 
Character, 2 "250. - of 
Leſley, Author the e 22. 


Leving ſton defeats the — 355 his 25 in 


the Maſſacre at Glencoe, 51,96 
Lexington, Lord, ſent . to Spain 
Lichtenſtein, Prince of, a Favourite to 
of Spain, 253, 265, 269. | 
Liege, the F jons there, 74. 
Limevick, Siege of, raiſed, 35. capitulates, 475 | 
Lindſay Ant f from King Kamen to en Il, 
222. : 


66. 
x les 


154 Dr: is Biſhop of Worceſter, 119. 


„Biſhop of — abſents from Parliament, 

18 4 e, 44s 1060. 

1 the Lieutenancy in Tory hands, 35 

Londonderry, Sie ge of, raiſed, Tt; in 

Lontdale, cn — INE. 5 

Lothian, Marg of, $10, 5 aka 1 
32 4 Lontoii, 


«| Bogebajy, ib. retires from Co 


Alem, Sir yon is account of Plot ahi 
222 * po 225, 2 | . 
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d — killed at Steenkirk, 57. 
Maintenon, Madame de, 55, 64, 125, 126, 146; 
273, 317. 
er, Earl of, Ambaſſador in Rn. uhh, 
leaves that Court, 170; 171. 
2 -— —_ + 
191, 26. 
Mantua, Duke » 153» 166, 167. 
Mamwaring, Dr. 326 . x 
Marychmont, 4 — 70 omotes the Union, 276. 
Marlborough, Ear 
Kinſale, 35, pre is diſmiſi'd, 53, 54., ſent to 
the wer on a Accuſation, 59, 61. Go⸗ 
verndur to the Duke of Glouce aden 125 
ſent to land on Queen Anne's 
made 8 181, 183, 
** * re — 8 
m a Party, 190. 
Mn ibid. made 4 Duke, 203. ha 
— from both Houſes of Parliament, ibid. 
| rakes Bonne, Huy, Limbourg,” Guelder and all the 
Condras,' 204. his ſecrecy in, conducting his 
Deſigns, 22, a8. routs the e Bavariant at Sei- 
_ Temberg, 228. joins Prince Eugene, 229. the Vie- 
_*toty at Blenheinh230. is made a Prince of the 
Empire, ibid, 231. his Negotiations at ſeveral 
Courts, 24 2 2 inted by the Prince: 
of 'Baden,-2 1breaks throug 15 W 
Ines, 20 2 —— Diviſions in 1 
goes to ſeveral Courts, 250. his Vidbory at 
Kamelien, 261, 169. reduces all Flanders and 
- Brabant; 270. takes Ofterd, Menin, Dendermond 
and Aerb, = 271, 5 Agr hong Mr. 
_ Harley, 29 297, 301. his Vi ory at Qude- 
7 f the French 
ty t 303; zog. forces the 
Lines, 305. Liſle taken, #7 and Gbem and 
- Bruges, 306, 309. he is Plenipotentiary for 
— ho rien 3,316, 318. takes ur- 
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5 $1 at Blaregnis, 3 319. takes 
2 ib. 327, 328. 8 Doway and Fort Eſ- 
„328. rejects King Philp's. Offers, 329: 


es Bethune; Aire, _—_ Fenant, 3 34, has not 
2 uſual Thanks of Parliament, 33 Joi Carries 
the Queen a ſurrender of his Lady's 2 7¹ 
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Mean, Biſhop of, 125. VL, 


Medavi, Count, 320. A 
2 of, . date . 


zealous for Presbytery, 15,17, 21. holds a (Par. 
liament as Commiſſioner, 36. gives up the Su- 
premacy and the Rights of Patronage, ibid. ad- 
viſes an Indemaity, 37; has Dalrymple joined to 
him in the ,Socrorary's Poſt, 44. el, | 
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" ao Count, 3 __. 
 Mejnager, bri A inc from France, 47. 
Methuen, Mr. his Negotiations in , 168, 
187, 193. concludes a Treaty l 206, 207, 
7, Mis, oh, 161 ee 
21 over to King Md ith 
4 wiſe pro ſal, i W 


a Bill to take it out of the Crown, 9, 120. 
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. A taken by the BritiſÞ Fleet, 306, 


; Mirandola, Princeſs of, 167. 1 
Modena, Duke of, 167, 205. 


x Mobam, Lord, Killed in « Duct with Duke mito, 


66, 
Monkton, Mr. A bold faying of his, 156. eh 
Monmouth, Earl of, (ſee Moydaiont) made firſt Com- 


Nn bf the : Treaſury, 3, 21. turned out, 24, 
I61, 
by the. French, 43. taken by the Eng- 


Mons taken 
I, 319. 

Montagne, Mr. Chancellor of the e 63. 
127. made Lord Halfar, 149. See Halifax, 

Sit James, Attorney-General, 331. 

Montgomery, Sir Fames, his ſervices to' King Hil- 
liam, 14. ſent with 257 tender of the Crown of 
Scotland, ibid. diſguſted, 1 os enters into a Plot, 
20, 21, 22. altere it, t a not name his 
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a, Fort, taken, 253, 268. | ea os 
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Aken by the French, 57. retaken by 
Kin 1 89. . ob» wg 

' Naples, Kingdom of, 285, reduced, 28). 
Naſſau, a Prince of, 188, 2606. 
berlands, Spaniſh, put into the Elector of Bava- 
s hand, 49, 50. the Campaigns there be- 
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.. fore the Peace of Ryſwick, 16, 30, 32 45, 64, 


WELD 102, W the hands of France on the 
King of Spain's Death, 149. Campaigns there 
before the Treaty of Utrecht, 188, Th 204, 
94 248, 269, 2 55 290, 202, 303, 304, 303, 


Newfchatel, its Succeſſion adjudged to the King « 
Fe abs. judged to the King of 


Neacafle, Duke of, Privy-Seal, 217. his Caution 
\ paſſing Publick Accounts, ibid. his Death, 


Noailles, Duke de, 333. | 
Norfolk, Duke of, the Affair of his Divorce, 73, 74. 
Melt, Dutcheſs of, 14,111, 
Normanby, Marquiſs of, (ſee Mulgrave). heads the 
Tories, 158, 182. made Duke of Buckingham, 
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Northampton, Marquiſs of, 73. 5 | 4 


Northey, Sir Edcvard, 165, 342, 360. 1 >. 
Nottingham, Earl of, his Son made Secretary. of 
State, 2. againſt declaring the Acts of the Con- 
vention valid, but for enacting them, 25. brings 

in many Tories, 50. diſputes with Admiral 
. Ruſſel, 55, 59, 61. is diſmiſs'd, 71, 75, 83, 166. 
174 made Secretary of State by Queen Anne, 
E 182, 202, 206, 223, 224, 225, refigns his Em- 

.ployment. 227. oppoſes the Union, bid. is a- 
| foe Spain and the Weſt-Indies remaining in the 
. Houſe of Bourbon, 349. carries the Occaſional 
__ Bill, 350 for addr the Queen to treat in 

Concert with her Allies, 351, 352. oppoſes an 

Enquiry into King William's Grants, 362, 363. 


P 0 | 
Aths, Debates concerning them, 5, 6, 25, 
26, 60. by 


Ogilby of Boyne, his Commiſſion to Queen Anne, 
| 7. 5 . _ 
one, Sir Richard, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


* 


mons, 308. 


' Orford, Earl of, (ſee Ruſſel) 113, 126, 136. 138, 
154. is impeached by the Commons, 154, 155. 


158. his Anſwer, ee e by the Lords. 


163, 200 his Accounts juſtified, 217, 293, 294. 
is 1 the Head of the Admiralty, 321. is dif- 
_—__ W na cl 

Orkney, Earl of, 213, 229, 230. 

8 Duke of, 208. 0 
Orleans, Duke of, his Son commands in Italy, 270, 
273, 274. commands in Spain, reduces Arragon 
and Yalentia, 284. takes Lerida, 287. and Tor- 
. toſa, 301. his Scheme to ſet afide King Philip, 


359. 


tion to Cadiz and Vigo, 192, 193, 194. made 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 199, 214, 215. again made 
Lieutenant of Jreland, 331. and Captain-Gene- 
.ral, 355. has the ſame Appointments that were 
= criminal in the, Duke of Marlborough, 360., 
concerts the Campaign, 363, 365. proclaims a 
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P Lord, Ambaſſador at Ciyſtantinople, 58. 


Duke of, FASL 175, 181. his Expedi- ; 


Orzoboni, Pope Alexander VIII. his Death, a2. | 
Overall, Biſhop, his Book a3. 


' - Oxſwd and Mortimer, Earl of, (fee Harly), 546, 


351, 360. .diſowns a ſeparate Peate, $63. has 

the Garren, 386... oO 58 

Oxford, Univerſity of, ſign the Aſſociation, 226, 
* | vet ©, 
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Palatine, Elector, 117, 129, 236. 
Palatines, ten thouſand came to England, 323, 324. 
2 inviting them over voted a Crime, 337, 
33 tut 
Papaſt 


i 


s, gently treated at the Revolution, 7. di- 


viſions among them, 125, 133. an AR giving 


away their Eſtates, 134. another AQ 
them dropt, 263. ann 


Parker, Sit Thomas, ſhines at Sacheverell's Trial, 


323. made Chief Juſtice in Holt's room, 325. 
* in a Deſign to aſſaſſinate King William, 
W. 199).2..1 . 
Parliament, Engliſh, the Convention turn d into a 
Parliament, 3, 4. an Act for taking the Oaths, 
3, 6. Act for Toleration, 7, Supplies given a- 


gainſt France, ibid. Civil Lift for a Year, ibid. 


Cbimney-Money is diſcharged, ibid. 6000001, gi- 
ven to the States, 8. an Indemnity dropt, 9. 
the Bill of Rights, 10. 1000007. given to 
Duke Schomberg, 12. Supplies for reducing Ire- 
Land, 22. Civil Lift again for a Year, 2 a 
Corporation Act oaſis | | 
Royal Aſſent, 23, 24. a new Parliament, ibid. 
an Act declaring and making the Acts 4 the 


Convention valid, 24. Members corrupted, 23. 


Civil Liſt for five Years, ibid. De hates about an 
Abjuration of King mes dropt by the King's 
2 25, 26. We on remote Funds, ibid. 
a new Seffion, 38. grant four Millions, ibid. 
name Commiſſioners of publick Accounts, 39. 
A& of Attainder of the Rebels in Ireland, ibid. 
an Act veſting Lord High Admiral's Power in 
Commiſſioners of Admiralty, 40. the Princeſs 
of Denmark's Revenue made 500001. a-year, 
' 53. the Miniſtry indemnified for breaking the 
Habeas Corpus Act, 39, 60. Abjuration of King 
Fames rejected, 60. Suppſics on, remote Funds, 
61. a Committee of both Houſes during the Re- 
ceſs propoſed, 62. a ſelf-denying Bill paſs'd 
the — of Commons, rejekted by the Lords, 
62, 63. the Trennial AR paſs'd both Houſes, 
refuſed the Royal Aſſent, 63, 64. a new Seſ- 
ſion grant the Supplies, 72. examine the Con- 
duct of the Admiralty, FER a new Seſſion, 77. 
grant five Millions, and paſs the Act for Tri- 
ennial Parliaments, ibid. both Houſes addreſs 
on Queen Mary's death, $1. and attend her Eu- 
neral, ibid, a Bill for Trials of Treaſons paſs'd 
the Commons loft in the Houſe of Lords, $2, 83, 
84. Attempts againſt the Bank, 84. Trevor ex- 
pelled, ib. 24 into Bribes given by the 
Eaft-India Company, ib. an AG againſt Sir Tho- 
mas Cook and others, $4, 85. a new Parliament, 
93. ' reftify the Coin by recoining all in milled 
Money, ib. the Act for Trials of Treaſons, 93, 
94 and for regulating Elections, 94. complain 
of the Scotch AQ for an India Trade, 95. à Mo- 
tion to appoint a Council of Trade in Patlia- 
ment, ib. the Aſſaſſination and Invaſion-Plot 
* aa 


both Houſes, refuſed the 
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* an Act declaring 


2 Zill for a Regent 


| £ Houſes addreſs concernin 
1 38, 1 op 


1 abuſer loſt by a great Majority, ww 
Repor Enquiry into 


Act to encoura 
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E 
* Us, 
» "5, 


Seſſion. for the War, 240. WM 
— Bill 24 2 he EY 
e Scotch 

Occaſional Bill thrown out ba hrs 


'$, the Commons im ng oe by 12 
"3 1 
their Habeas c, 0. Toe 4 Wee of g * 


— ns” addr 
the Queen not to grant it, 245. 2 
= =, of the Lords 245, 246. — 2 


not paſs'd, ib. a new Parliament, 247, * 
2 in judging — 1 2215 De 
- about bringing over the next r, 258. 


259, 260. ſome Office 8 

ot r „ both 
the Danger 

| Gbarcb, 261, 262. i'r the Act . 

the Scot Aliens, ib. Ad for amendment of — 

Law, 263. a new Seffion, agree to the Articles of 


Excluded the Houle 


- Union with Scotland, 277, 278. the Act of Uni- 


on, 279, 280. 8 for the War, 281; the 
Parliament revived by Proclamation, 281, 288- 
"he Lords inquire into * Conduct of the Ad. 
miralty, 293. their Addreſs upon it, 294. 
- they enquire into the Conduct in Spain, 3b. an 


Captors of nue ray 2 
the Lords enquire into oh Correſpo, * 


rage” ce with 
France, 297. their Addreſs, he Privy 
Council is A taken away, 298. the Par- 


* 52: "the Lords Addreſs, 152, a ſe- lament * upon the _ 
2 Sirch. 1 rhe” Commons Addreſſes, — $29 *@ new Parliament, 309. 
$2, 1 Br vote. '10000 Men and 20 Men f — in judging Elections, ib bach 
vs p & the Dutch, ib. "Debates in the . 5 made a 1 cannot vote er the $ix« 
Haus of 3 about the Partition Treaty, deen, 310. an "AQ making Treaſons and the 


h ſome Lords concern- 
8 Addreſſes of the 


Houſes, 1 166. the Al of ' Bvcceſſon 
ns ak 7 15 the Ane of 


aſt,' 157. an AR limiting 
cliament 158.” Proceedings in the N 
ment, 18, 159. the Kentiſh Petition, 1 60. 
the e W e e 18. Dilputes be- 
tween the 1 Houſes about the Imperchments 
* 162. the Commons not appearing, 
; ached Lords are acquitted, ib. 1 5 new 
1 iament, . for a War, 172, attaint the 
” of Wales, 172, an Act for abjuring him, 
173, 174. Ad Adele of both Houles to 
een Anne, 180. Commiſſioners for publick 
ccounts, 585 181. the Union propoſed, 
tt of Deſigns to ſet aſide the 
i, 183. 4 new r Parliament, 


153, 154. |.the impeac 
1 tags ih 


184. Fog in Judgit Elections, 195. 
Soppl plies for vid War, ib.” ill againft Qcca- 
Sopot Conformity pa ind by ie Commons, 196. 


Fo by an alteration Nor he Fines in the Houſe 
an Act 50 100000 7, 
7, 198. urther Act 
to eſtabliſh the Succeſſion, ib. Rook Conduct 
5 and juſtified, 199. Enquiry into 
Ranelagh's Accounts,' 200. the commons 
7 charging Frauds, _ 201, anſwer- 
| by the 2 201. a new Seſſion, 215. the 
ona Bill paſs'd the Commons, rejected 
the Lords, 216. supplies for the War, 217. 
rd Orford's Accounts are juſtified by theLords, 
+" Commiſſioners 1 Accounts not 
 continned. 218, the r of Ailesbivy creates 
a diſpute between the two rel 218, 219. 
.220, an Act for Augmentation of poor Livi 
_ 221, the Lerds examine into Mactleax's Plor, 


0 Looks. 197. 
a year on Foy Gro, 


222, * 234+. 225, 226. the Commons ad- 
2 the Lords counter Addreſs, 225 
. 226, 2 opinion concerning the Plot. 225 


1 a0 A8 fo r tilts Recruits, 226. the Lords 
 eddrefs about Jaſtices of Peace, ibid, a new 


. for 2 7 War, 321. 


in Shan, 334, 333. 


2 Addreſs 
to the 


in the Houſe of Lords, 350, 351. 
Precedence to all the Houſe of 


333. 
dur / 


attack d; and ſome hard Votes 


an Ad reftoring Patronages 


4 Trial of A the ſame in Scotland as here, 311, 


* Act of N 313. the Bank 
ed, ibid. 314. a new Seſſion. Su 

. Sachevere] impeach- 

323) 324, 9 oe: in the BE on 15 


Fun al. 


2 2 
"pun hed 3 . the 1 bing rot 4 
432 'a new Parliament, 333. Supplies for the 
War, 334. the Lords enquire into the Conduct 
cenſure the old Miniſtry 
for it, 335, 336 the Commons expel a Mem- 
ber for Frauds, 336, 337. vote the perſans 
who invited over the Palatines publi ick Enemies, 
3377 339. their Repeal of the Naturalization- 
Ac tejected by the Lords, 338. an Act for 
quiifing Members, ib another for importing 
4 Wine, 339. a Deſign againſt K. Willians 
Grants ries, 339. the agg” ©; vote. 3 
Millions to be unaccoynted for, _ ibid. an 44 
for fifty new Churches, 21 and for a South- 
Sea Company, 341, 343- the Commons Ad- 
dreſs, 44. a new — 349. the Lords 
inſt leaving Spain and the Weſts Indies 
ouſe of Bourbon, » 349 the Commons 
Addreſs, 50. the Occa nal Bill paſt with- 
out oppoſition, ibid. D. Hamilton's 3 
D. ot Brandon determined to give him no Bae 
an Ack of 
Hanover,” 351 
the Lords Addreſs ad in concert Lich 
es, 351, 352. twelve new Peers, bid. 
354, . Addreſſes on · the Peace, 353.. an ex- 


f —— to quiet the Scots, 354. Mr. Walpole" 8 


e and Cenſure, ibid. the D. of * 
inſt him, 15 
Epiſcopacy tolerated in Scatland. the Presbyte- 
rians to take the Abjuration there, 355, 356. 
there, 15. the Com- 
mons vote the Adviſers of the Barrier 1 
ublick Enemies, 358. and that N 
— W nine Millions in War, A 


, 


y pur im the printer of the States Memorial 


ib. x ſelE-denying_ Bill loſt in the Houſe of 


Lords, #6, 363. an Enquiry into the Conferen- 
ces at Gertruyde dropp'd, ibid. Proteſts of 
the Lotds expunged, 363, 364. ſeven Proro- 
gations, 368, a new Seſſion, 369, Addreſſes 

.-on the Peace, 370. Supplies, the Malt-Tax 

is extended to Scotland, 372. a Motion to dil- 

. Jolve.the Union, ibid. a Bill to render the Trea- 

| e Commerce with France effeQual, 371. 
_ . thrown'but by a ſmall Majority, ibid. an Act 

for mortgaging part of the Civil Liſt to pay a 

Debt of 500000 l. 376. both Houſes addreſs 

do remove the Pretender from Lorrain, 377. 

Parliament Scotch, a Convention meet after the 

| Revolution, 12. Duke Hamilton choſen Preſi- 
ent, they paſs a Sentence of Forfeiture on 
King Fames, 13. declare K. William and Q. 
Mary, King and. n of Scotland, ibid; in 
their claim of Rights inſert the aboliſhing E- 

piſcopacy, ib. a Petition of Grievances: to be 
tendered with the Crown, 14, the Convention 
turned into a Parliament, 15. ſome high De- 
mands, they are prorogued, 16. an Act tak- 
ing away the Supremacy and the Right of Pa- 


tronages, 55. Presbytery eſtabliſhed, Chimneyj- 


Money granted, an Oath renouncing King 
Fame, 38. a reconciling Seſſion held by Duke 
© Hamilton, 70, they empower the King to pro- 
telt the Epiſcopal Clergy, 70, 92. the Exa- 
mination. of Nevil Payne dropp d, ibid. the Mar- 
quiſs of Tweedale Commiſſioner, 91. They exa- 
mine into the Affair of Glencoe, 92. an Act for 
a new Company trading to the Eaft and Weſt- 
Indies, ibid, the Project of Darien, ibid. it is 
voted a national Concern, 136. the Duke of 
ensbury Commiſſioner, ibid. 


* 


Parliament in 1703, 211, the Duke of Queenſ- 
bury Commiſſioner, ibid, made Treaſon to at- 


tempt an Alteration in the Church- Govern-. 


ment, ibid. 212 Debates about the Succeſſion, 
#6, 214. an Act for a Commerce with France, 
212, 214. they give no Supply, 213. the Set- 
tlement in 1641 offered them ro enact the Suc- 


ceſſion, 220, the Marquiſs of Tweedale Commiſ- 
ſionet, ibid refuſe the Succeſſion till after an 


Union with England, 238. their Succeſſor to be 
different, ibid. the Act for that purpoſe tack d 
to a Money -Bill, 239. paſs'd by the Queen, ib. 
the Duke of Argyle Commiſſioner, 242, 255. an 


Act for a Treaty of Union, 256. the Articles 


debated in Parliament, 275, 276. and agreed 
to, 277, 278. . LETS 
Parma, Duke of, 166, | 
Paterſon, Archbiſhop, 36. 
92, 95. 15 I 1 n SÞ 6.5 4 
Patrick, Biſhop, he is made Biſhop of Ely, 44, his 
Death, _ "I 5 
Payne, Nevil nt fer Ki ames, 20. en- 
in 2 Plat, 21. * double Torture in 


2 37. his Examination in Parliament 


is dropt, 0. 5 
3 be of, his Character, 1 16. firſt Pleni- 
OR tentiary at Ryſwick, 117, 152. ; made Lord 
High Admiral, 182, 209, Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, and Preſident of the Council 2 a- 
in made Lord High Admiral, ibid. reſigns that 
Poſt, but refuſes a Penſion, 321. | 


Pen, O, 41. . : | 
— his diſcovery of the Aſſaſſinatſon Plot, 


ek my lone, knows of the Aſſaſſination · 
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many angry. 
otes about Darien, 136, 137, 185, 186; a new 


Paterſon, Projector of the Expedition to Darien, 


' 
9 1 


Plot, 100, is in that of an Invaſion, 101. abſol. 
_ ved at Tyburn, ibid. | | 
Reterborough, Earl of (ſee Monmouth and Mordaum) 
commands in Hain, 251, 252, 253, 255, 268, 
269, 299, ſent Ambaſſador to Vienna, 334. his 
Conduct in Spain approved by the Houſe of 
, Lords, 335. 336, | 0 
ecum, 328, 329. . | ; 
Philip V. King of Spain (ſee Anjou) ſettled on that 
Throne, 146. marries the Duke of Savy's 
Daughter, 156. goes over to 1taly, 167, 168,170, 


1 190. his Campaign there, bid, 191. his Cam- 


paign againſt Portugal, 233. he quits Aſadrid, 268, 
returns thither, 269, reduces Yalentia and Ar- 
ragon, 284. his Son acknowledged by the Cortes, 
316. the French Troops lea ve him, 328, he pro- 


"teſts apainſt the Treaty at the Hague, 329. loſes 


the Battle of Almanara, 332, 333] renounces 


his Right of Succeſſion to the Crown of France, 


366, 
Phipps, Sir Conſtantine, Council for Sacheverel, 323, 
Piedmont, Campaigns there, 58, 65, 90, 234, 250, 
266, 271, 272, 273. | 
Pignatelli, Pope Innocent XII, 43, 103. 
Plot, Montgomery's, 20, 21322, 37. 
Plot, Aſſaſſination, 32, 33, 55, 56, 86, 96,97, 98, 
99, Loo, 101, 14. | | 
Plymouth, Earl of, 157. 


Pointy, French Admiral, 247. 


Poland, See Auguſtus, Sobiesk, Staniſlaus, 
Polignac, Abbe 329. 
Pontchartrain, 146. | | 
Pope Innocent, ſucceeded by Alexander, VIII. an E- 
. nemy to France, 42- ſucceeded by Innocent XII. 
43, 103, and wot Yao XI 146, whogis.in 
the French Intereſt, 146, 153, 156, 166 J, 
187, 236, - threatens the Emperor and arms, 
306. is forced to ſubmit, 307. and own King 
Charles of Spain, 519. | | 
Popoli, Duke de, 252. 
Porter, Chancellor of Ireland, 93. 


Forter, Captain, in the Aſſaſſination - Plot, 96, 97 


98. many tried and convicted on his Evidence 
100,101,102. he diſcovers Practices on him, 107. 
Portland, Earl of (ſee Benthink ) made Groom of 
the Stole, 3, 20, 21. the Aſſaſſination · Plot diſ- 
covered to him, 96, 112, his private Negotia- 
tion with Boufflers, 116, 117. Ambaſſador in 
France, 130, reſigns his Place of Groom of the 
. Stole, 131, 132, 136. negotiates the Partition» 
 Tyeaties, 131, 151, 152, 153. is impeached, but 
not proſecuted, 154, 159, 162, 174, 176, 177. 
Portocarrero, Cardinal, 146. | 
Portugal, Peter, King of, enters into the French Al- 
liance, 168.is neutral in the War, 188. enters 
into the Grand Alliance, his Treaty with Exg- 
land, 206, 20. Campaigns on his Frontier, 233, 
253, 266, 267. his Death, 285. | 
Portugal, yoln V. King of, firm to his Father's 
Treaties, 285, marries the Emperor's Siſter, 
287. great Riches from America, 314, 371. 
Campaigns on his Frontier, 302, 318, 332, a- 
grees to the Treaty at Utrecht, 370. | 
Powwel, Judge, and in the Affair of Ailesbury, 221. 
Poxulet, Earl of, 330, 331, 366, ; 
Presbyterians, Engliſh, a Comprehenſion with them 
at the Revolution, 17, 18. does not ſucceed 
19, 20. Diviſions among them, 144. 
Presbyterians, Scotch, their Fury at the Revolu- 
tion, 17, 18, 37, alienated from King Witiam, 
51, reconciled to him, 70, 71, are provoked 
again, 72. Methods taken in 1712 to incenſe 


them, 355, 350, 
T 


prely- 
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_ © Flangers, 301. 


| T 317. 


ibid. falſe Re 


tion of King Charles of Spain, 207. 
_  Bainſt her diſcovered 212 213. ſhe revives the 


Fresbytery, eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 13, 14, 38, 212, 


made unalterable at the Union, 276. 


Preſton, Lord, ſeized going over to France, 40. tri- 


ed, condemned and pardoned, 41. 


Pee the, owned by France, 170. by the Pope, 


Savoy and Spain, ibid. is attainted, 171. an Oath 
| a 172, 173, 174. 4 Plot in Scor- 
land for him, 224, 225. his Expedition from 
Duntirt thither, 299, 300 his Campaign in 

called firſt the Pretender in the 
8 8 Speech, ibid. his Siſter's Death and 
Addreſſes to remove him thence, ibid. 
Princeſs Arne. See Denmark, Ce ths 
Prince George, See Denmark, 
Prior, Matthew | 


1 Character, 560. he removes to Bar le duc, * 


1 1 
Pruſſia, King 5 (ſee Brandenburgh) 187, 188. 
France own 


ſudged Prince of Newfchatel, 288. | 
ay his Regal Title, 316. his Death and Character, 


1 368, 369. | 
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Pyrenees, Treaty of the, ow obſeryed by France, 
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UAKERS Diviſions among them; 144. 
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| Queen Anne (ſee Denmark) proclaimed,179. 
her Speech to the Council. 180. and to the Par- 
liament, ib. purſues King William's Alliances, 
180, her Miniſtry, 181, 182, the Princeſs So- 


tia pray d for, 183. proclaims War with France, 


173, 183, 184. takes the Scotch Coronation- 
| Path, 185, 186. her Arms ſucceſsful, 194. 
. "creates five new Peers. 201, 326. her Recep- 
a Plot a- 


Order of the Thiſtle, ib. Jealouſies of her Mi- 
niſtry, 215. ſhe grants the Eirſt. Fruits and 


Tenths to the poor Clergy, 220, 221, Mac. 
clean diſcoveries of the Plot, 221, 224, 225. 


| the paſſes the Scorch Act for a different Succeſ- 
N for d 


255. 
publick Credit high, 262. aſſiſts Savoy, 8 
© appoints Commiſſioners to treat of an Union 
With Scotland, 282. her private Favour to Har- 
ey, 291, ſome Promotions in the Church 292 


294 295. turns Harley out unwillingly, 297. calls 


the P. P. of Wales The Pretender, 301. her ten- 
der Care of Prince George, 308, the takes in 
more Whigs, 309. appoints Plenipotentiaries to 


treat of Peace, 316, 317,318. Books wrote a- 
gainſt her Title, 322, ſecretly favours Dr. Sache- 
« verel, 325, 326. her Speech at the end of that 


Seſſion, 327, «Negotiations for Peace, 328, 
329. changes her Miniſtry, 330, 33 1. diſſolves 


the Parliament, ib, her Speech, 333, 334, 335, 
336. ſends Earl Rivers | 308. \ ber 
Speech, 349. creates Duke Hamilton Duke of 

Brandon, 3 50. turns out the Duke of "Marlbo- 


- yaugh, 352. makes twelve new Peers, ib. her 
Meſſage to the Lords to adjourn, diſputed, but 
obeyed, 353. her Meſſage about the Peace, 353. 


orders the Duke of Marlborough to be ſued for 
Money received by her Warrant, 355. does not 
confirm the Convocation's ' Cenſure of biſton, 


361. orders the Duke of Ormond not to act of- 
fenſively, 362: lays the Plan of Peace before 


both Houſes, 364. Duni put into her Hand 
to be demoliſhed, ib. 365. is poſſeſs d in a 
precarious manner, 368. /ſke ratifies the Treaties 


. 


Fil, 29. 


rts of Deſigns to ſet her aſide, 


an that of England. 239. her Reaſons, ib. 
comes to hear the Debates in the Houſe of 
Lords, 242. changes the Scotch Miniſtry, 


of Peace and Commerce, 3 70. her Anſwer to 
the Commons Addreſs, 373. a Debt of 500000 /, 
on the Civil Lift paid oft, 377. her Speech, 
378. Reflections upon it, 379. 
Catherine of Charles II. 235. 25 
Queen Chriſtina of Seweden, 116. RAR. 
Lern Mary, Wife of King Fames II, her Corre- 
ſpondence in England, 40, 41. her bold Repar. 
tee to the King of France, 118. is attainted by 
n joint | n with King 7 
Sis 3 2. * ſo of . 
13. the Adminiſtration in her during the King's 
abſatcs: 25. her Tenderneſs for King Fames, 
27, 33, 33: her Government, 28, 29. her Coin. 
er Behaviour in time of Danger, 30. a 
Miſunderſtanding with the Princeſs of Denmark, 
33. her Care of the Morals. of the People, 59. 
ber Man t of Church Affairs, 68, 69, her 
- good Conduct, 77, 78. her Hineſs, 79. her 
Death and Character, 80, 81. a reconcili 
ſage paſs d between her and her Siſter, 8. 
Queen of poland's Intrigues, 114. 
Sieentbury, Earl of, his Death and Character, 8 5. 
ensbury, Duke of, his Son, 136. has the Gar- 
"ter, 168, 185, 217, be diſcovers a Plot, 212, 
213, 214, 222. is diſmiſs'd, but fereeneu * 


Fe 


Artifice, 23), 239. again a 45 n 
made Duke of Do 


ful of the Union, 277. 
+ $09, 310 is Secretary of State, 310. 
Quota, ſettled between England and Holand, 43. 


n 


TY , Prince, 205, 235, . 
KRamellies, Battle of, 269. 
Kanelagh, Eatl of, 200, 217. 


Rappareet plunder Ireland, 35, 39. 


Rurcliff. Dr. 79. | 
Reformation of Manners, 

Reinchild, 24. 3 
Nitonde lla, taken by the Duke of Ormond, 193. 
Rivers, Earl of, ſent to Spain, 271. Ambaſſador 


ieties for it, 184, 185. 


to Hanover, 348. made Maſter of the Ordnance, 


—_— e, | 

Robir;ſon, Dr. Envoy in Seveden, 320. his Charac- 
ter of that King, ib. made Biſhop of Briſtol, 
Privy-Seal, and d ee, to Utrecht, 347. 
_ declares the Queen diſengaged from her Alli- 
' ances, 364. made Biſhop of London, 377. 


Rocheſter, Earl of, reconciled to the King and Queen 


by Dr. Burret's means, 68. - oppoſes the Court, 
73, $2, 99. made Lieutenant of Jreland, 147, 
148. loſes ground with the King, 163, 168. 
s over to Ireland, his Conduct there, 169. 
. continued in that Poſt by Queen Anne, 181,183, 
184. reſigns it, 186, 199, 214, 216. propoſes 
bring 
the Ts Bill, 259. and the Union, 278, 


294. i made Preſident of the Council, 315, 


$9197 239 x | 
Rook, Sir George, his Succeſs at La Hogue, 54, 55. 
convoys the Smyrna Fleet, and eſcapes with 
-ſome of them, 67, 68. commands a Squadron 
at Cadiz, 96. commands another ſent to the 
Dalia, 141. commands a Squadron to Cadiz. 
192, 193. takes and deſtroys the Galleons at 
Vigo, 193, 194. his Conduct approved by Par- 
liament, 199, 210. takes Gibraltar, 252, 233. 
fights the Count de Thowlouſe, 234. ö 


ng Meſ- 


4 


over the Princeſs Sophia, 244. oppoſes 


Rookewood, executed for the Aflaſſination-Plot, 101. . 


Roos, Lord, his Divorce, 4. 
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Rothes,” Batl of, inſtrumental to the Union; 275; 
Aale, Preſident, ſent to negotiate at the Hagas, 
315. 8 


 Rowvigny, his Son, made Earl of Galway, 48, ſee 


Gal 


" Roxbungh, Earl of, for the Union 275. made a 


Dike, 281. oppoſes the Duke of 9ucensbury,3 10; 
6, e 
Rumney, Earl of, (fee Sidney) 3. is ſent Lord 

Lieutenant to Ireland, 69. is recalled, 137. 
Ruſſel, Admiral, his Character, 31. commands 

the Fleet, 46, 53. obtains a great Victory 
at 1a Hegue, ' 54, 55. is turned out, 60, 61. 
| 2 at the head of the Fleet, 72, ſent into 


the Mediterranean, 75. Winters at Cadiz, ibid, 
returns to, the Mediterranean, go, 96. _ 
e 


| es the Invaſion in 1696, 97, 98. is m 
rl of Orford, 114. See Orford. 


| Ryſwick, Treaty of, 116, 117, 118. 


8 


Acheverel, Dr. his two famous Sermons, 321, 
322, 323. he is impeached for them, and 
grows popular upon it; 323. tried in Weſtmin- 
fer-Hall, ibid. his Defence, 324, His Trial 
decaſions Riots, ibid. he is condemned by the 


- Lords, but gently puniſhed, 326. his Progreſs 
into Wales, 331. 


St. John, 292. Secretary of War, lays down with 
Harley, 297. made Secretary of State, 331, 344. 
and Viſcount Bolingbroke, 366, See Bolingbroke, 
8t. Mary's plundered by the Engliſh, 193, 
St. , Mareſchal, commands for K. mes in 
Treland, 45. is killed at the Battle of Agbrem, 46. 


Sancroft, Dr. abſents from Parliament, 4. his 


Conduct, 5. his Death and Character, 79. 
Sardinia taken by the Engliſh Fleet, 306, 


Sarsfield cuts oft a Convoy to K. William, 33, a 


memorable Saying of his in honour of the King, 
47 | 


Savoy, Duke of, in the Alliance againſt France, 38, 
. 58, in a ſecret Treaty with France, 7 5, 90, 103. 
Reaſons that induced him, #bid, 208. joins to 
drive the Germans out of Italy, 103, 107. a 
Scheme for giving him the Spaniſb Succeſſion, 
130. marries a daughter to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, 103, 104. another to Philip King of 
Spain, 167, 170, 191, comes into the Alliance 
againſt France, 208, 209. his danger and di- 
ſtreſs, 209, 230, 233. loſes almoſt all his Coun- 
try, 234, 250.. the Queen aſſiſts him, 266. he 
with Prince Eugene raiſes the Siege of Turin, 
272. beſieges Toulon, 285. raiſes the Siege, 286. 
recovers 8 302. takes Exilles and Feneſ- 
trela, 307, 318. agrees to the Treaty of Utrecht, 
70. 
. Duke of, 168, 187. 
Saxony, Elector of, 57. choſe King of Poland, 114, 
115. See Auguſtus. 


S$:homberg, Count, made a Duke in England with a 


Preſent of 100000]. from Parliament, 12. goes 


to Ireland, ibid. is killed in the Battle of the 


_ Boyne, 39, 317. OK ; 
Schomberg, Duke, his Son, commands in Savoy, 
49. and in Portugal, 233. 


Scio, Iſland of, taken by the Venetians, but aban- 


doned, 176. | 
Scotland, a riſing in favour of King Fames, 13, 
15, 16. another defeated by Levingſton, 36. 
Changes in the Miniſtry there, 43. 70. the 
Project of Darien, 95, 99, 246. miſcarrying, 
raiſes great diſcontents 176, 136,. a Plot there 
in favour of the pretended Prince of Wales, 212, 
Vor. II. 


N 


213, 221, 222, 223. the Union how treated 


there, 267, 268, 274, 275, 276. the Cuſtoms 
there miſmanaged, 279, a Privy-Council kept 
up, 281, 291, 297. taken away y Parliament; 
298. an Invaſion from France miſcarries, 299, 
300, 301. the Scotch Members are divided, 310. 
Treaſons and Trials of it made the ſame there as 
in England, 311, 312. the Koteb Peers retire 
from the Houſe of Lords, 355. but are pre- 
vailed with to return, 356. move to diſſolve 
the Union, 371; 372, ; 


Scots, the, ſettle at Darien, and purſue it at a vaſt 


expence, 125, 126. driven from it by the Spa 
niards, 136, 137, | e 

Seafield, Earl of, 213, 375. FORT. 

Sea, Squadrons, 12, 16, 29, 30, 31, 32, 45, 54, 
66, 67, 68, 75, 76, 90, 104, 114, 192, 193,194 


* 


286, 291, 292, 306, 307, 321, 326. 


207, 208, 211, 232, 233, 353, 268, 269, 285 


Seimour, comes into the Miniſtry, 50, oppoſes 


the Court, 63, 84, 95, 150, 200. made Comp- 
. troller by Queen Anne, 182, 201, 227, is dif- 
miſled, 228. | | 
Seimour, is made a Peer, 201, 
Sergnelay, 10, 55. | | 
Sharp, Dr. , made Archbiſhop of Tork, 44. 
Shening, General, 57, 58. 

Sherlock, Dr. leaves the Facobites; and made Dean of 
St. Paul's, 42, 123, 124. | | 
Shovel, made Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, 60z 

is ſent to the Mediterranean, 210, 217, 232, 
233. beſieges Toulon by Sea, 285; caſt away 
. ppon the Rocks of Scilly, 291. A 
Shrewpsbury, Earl of, is made Secretary of State, 
2, 9. reſigns, 26, 61, again made Secretary, 


71, 79. Practices againſt him, 110, 111, made 


Lord Chamberlain to Q. Anne, 327. ſent Am- 
baſſador to Fance, 367. 

Sidney, Mr. Secretary of State, Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Maſter of the Ordnance, 3. made 
Lord Sidney, and afterwards Earl of Rumney, ib. 

Snirna Fleet attack 'd by the French, 67, 68, 

Smith, a Spy, his Letters, 111, 112. 

Smith, Mr. his Character, is choſen Speaker, 256. 

Sbieski, King of Poland, beats the Turk, 3, 77. his 
Death, 114. | 

Sobieski, his Son, ſeized by a Party at Bre/lawv, 210. 

Socinianiſm, its great Progreſs, 123, 124, 125. 

Solms, Count, 57, 66, 

Somers, Mr. Sollicitor-General, 25, made Attor- 
ney-General, and ſoon after Lord-Keeper, 63. 
his Expedient againſt Clipping, 86. his ac- 
count of Charnock, 100. his Adminiſtration a 


plauded, 127. attacked in the Houſe of Com- 


mons on Kid's Affair, and cleared by a great 
Majority, 137, 138, 139. is diſmiſs'd, and his 
Character, 140, 141. Deſigns againſt him, 


151, 152, 153, 154. is heard at the Bar of 
the Houſe of Commons, 154, 155. is ime. 


hed, 155, 158, 160, and acquitted by 
The Houſe o Lords, 162, 163, i 226. his 
Act for the Amendment of the Law, 263. a 
principal Manager in the Union, 274, 278, 294. 


made Preſident of the Council, 309, is diſ- 


miſs'd, 331. 


Somerſet, Duke of, 183, 207; 225, 232, 296, 331. 
Somerſet, Dutcheſs of, Groom of the Stole, 33). 


Sophia, Princeſs, See Hanover. 
South,” Dr. writes againſt Sherlock, 124. 
South-Sea Company erected, 343. 


Southavell, Sir Robert, his Authority quoted, 333 


Spanbeim, Baron, his account of the French Coun- 
cils on the King of Spain s Death, 146. 
6 A 2 | 


ao 


I. 


f 


| = 'Cantons 288. 


b mti bee Jabel 
in. Sea Charles II Charles III. Ts v. | 
pay Biſhop of Rocheſter, 165; his Death, A 
$quadroni, catry the Union in Scotland, 276, 278. 
Stair, Earl of, a great Manager for 805 1 
274, 276, . 
stanbepe, Envoy in Holand, 191, 
. General, his Son, at the 8 
ona, 252, 253. Relief to 
295. A M 
gains the Ba 
376. 


Bribuega, 335, ; 335, => 

Staniſlaus choſen e room of Augaſtics King of 
Poland, and crowned, 236, 254. Auguſtus re- 
ſigns in his favour, 283, bur obliges him 5 


uit the K ingdom, 320 
Rr. Count, his March in Italy, 2525 33. Er. 
efeats King Philip, 332, 333. 


the Duke of Se, ibid. commands 

295, 319, 320. 4 
deſays relieving Stanbope, lib. 343 routs the 
Duke of Yendoſme, 344. P&P! 

' States-General, ſee Dutch. 

| Steenbock, 2 Seedif General, 321, 369. 


Steenkirk, Battle of 55. 


Steward, Sir Fames, 311. 
* e, Dr, 3 inclined to make bi 


Arc biſhop, 79 

age Bar of, his Death raiſed his Charatter, 

che Earl of, ſent Ambailador to Holland, 348. 
366. has the Garters 367. © 


50 the Siege of, 347. | 
ten, Earl dis Son, for the Union, 258. 


made Secretary of 98 297, 309. is diſ- 


miſs d, 34, 3 ä 
Sweden, Ki King of: his as 116. 7 


oof 1 Dares 
, 265, 

r at 
of Almanara. 332. taken at 


Sweden, Kin of, his Son, Mediator at Ryſaick, 


1117. his Coronation, ibid. 130. 2 formidable 
Alliance him, 134. the Engliþ Fleet 
protects him, and forces Denmark to a Peace, 
141, 142. he overcomes the Kings of Denmark 
and Poland, and the Czar in one Campaign, 149. 
his War in 167, 168, 187. beats K. 
Aug and takes Cracow, 191. procures 
| INSET choſen King of Poland, 210. 
drives Auguſtus into Saxony, 236, 237, his 
. Succeſſes in Poland, 254. marches into Saxony, 
274. forces Aug 
his Character, 284. makes the Empe 
- ſtore the Churches in Sileſia, 289, 290, 
feated at Pultowa, and flies to Twrky, 319. 


ror res 


Character by Biſhop Robinſon, 320. *his Troops 


beat the Danes, wad a Plague in Sweden, 333. 
he procures a War between the Turk and Czar 
340, tries to break the Peace made between 
them, 346, defends himſelf at Bender againſt an 


Anvy. 367. is at * ** to IE. 


'T 


Dr An, Dr. Bib of Oſo, 278. ſpeaks againi 


„. „ killed at Camavet, 76. 
— enki, "288, 205, 230. taken at Blex- 


d 22 


IL 22. an Evidence in Trials of Treaſon, 


 Tarbet, Lord, z is ; made Earl of Cromarty, 213, See 


n_ Dr. made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 79, 
"oe , Mareſchal, 2355 247, 268, 283. 


Tillotſon; 'Dr. ele Archbiſhop 
7 7, ag, 
Tyrcomnel, 


Sacheverell's Trial. 321. 


to reſign his Crown, 283, 
is de- 


 Twnbam- -Green, a Lane near, 


Them, 4 _— 
45, 68, 69. his Death and ' Chants, 75 


. el, Earl of, made Lieutenant of hreland, 10, 
325, 3 


138 — thet _— the Duke of 2 8 


204, 205. 

Toland, 163. 3 

Turey, Marqu e, 313, bat 28, 32 o. 

Tvvies, na in by K. Miuiam, 155 l 
and by Q. Anne, 182, 330. 

mee. rl of, (ſee Herbert) is firſt Commiſ- 
_— of the Admiralty, 3. fights the Frexch 

-Bay, 12, 28. and hear Beachy, 31. 

its e ber, ibid. tryed by a Court Mar- 
rial, and acquitted, 39, 40. 

* A N 283, miſcarries, 285, 286, 


rue Count &, engages Rook 2 
Tmureille; 4 French Admiral, 5 295, hg 


* Lord, 278. . at the 


Hague, his Chatacter, 316. recalled, : 
cenſured by the Houſe of Commons for 348. 

, Barvier-Tveaty, 357, 558, FLEA | 
Treaty of Barrier with t the firſt, 256, 
© of hn the dert , 367, 368, 369, 


th France 370 3 | 
372, 373. * 


of non, 18, 19, 20, 

of Union with Scotland, 267, 274. 

of Partition, the firſt, 130. the ſecond, 

130, 134, _ 142, 150, 151, 152,155, 
154, 155, 156; | 
Treaty, at Carloevitz, 119. 

at Ryſwick, 116, 117, 118, 

| oe Utrecht, 348, 353, 359, 360, 368, 


Telwepny; Biſhop of Wincheſter, 288. 

Trenchard, Secretary of State, 63. 

Trevor, Sir bn, Maſter of the Rolls, firſt Seed 
ſioner of the great Seal and speaker, 25. is er. 
pelled the Houſe of Commons, 84. 

ever, Chief Juſtice, 219, made a Peer, 3 52. 


| preflon, 41, 427 
Trinmell, Dr. made Biſhop . 
Trumball, Sir William, 58, 111. 
Turin, Siege of, 271, raiſed, 272, 273. 
Turks, their Wars, 38, 76, 77, 91, wy, 118, 
119. make Dn a the 
191, 205, and with the Czar, 321 I | 
Turner ablente from Parliament, 4 32h 341; 4 wr ; 
to St. Germains, 40, 41. is deprived, = 


A for the Af. 
ſaſſination, 97. * 


Teeedale, Earl of, made a Marquiſs and Chancel- 
lor, 51. and King's reel 91. is dif- 


278, 325. 


- miſs'd, 94. made Queen's C 
promotes the Union, 276, | 84 
Dratohy, * 334 | 
8 
Alentia, decks be King Charles, 26 
| duced, 284. | K 
W Spy, 297. \ | | 

l 


1 Waldeck, Prince 


__ Fanban, « great Engineer, 89. 1 | 
- Paudemont, Prince of, covers the Siege of Namur, 
388, $9, 166, | 

" Pelaſco, 252. . | | 
© Fendoſme, Duke of, 113, 166, 190, 191, 205, 209, 
435, 250, 266, 270, 285, 504, 332. 

Vernon, Secretary of State, 152, 153, 154. 

mi, General, killed by the Twrks, 90. 
Ve, the Expedition there, 193, 194. 

Pitta Picioſa, Battle of, 333, ER; 
- Pillars, Mareſchal, 190, 204, 205, 235, 248, 270, 
| 285, 288, 289, 318, 319, 328, 269. 
Pilleroy, Mareſchal,88, 89, 166, 167, 204,229, 345. 
. | 
in , a College founded there, 70, 
Ulm, 132, 230, e 
mel, Marquiſs de, Plenipotentiary at Gertruy- 


1 F ke, made Biſhop of Lincoln, his Charac- 
ter, 243, 325. | | 


Walpole, 352, 354. 5 
Warrington, Far of, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


37 24- | | 
Wafton, Biſhop of St. David's, deprived for Simo- 
ny, 131, 132, 145. 1 
Webb, General, his Succeſs at Wynandale, 304. 
__ Weymouth, Viſcount, 182. 5 
' Wharton, Lord, 152, 183, 245, 55 378. Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 309. diſmiſs d, 


1 


Wharton, Sir Miles, refuſes a Peerage, 35 


Whigs turn'd out. 24, 27. taken in, 63, Joſe their 0 


Credit, 122, 195. turn d out, 140, 147. taken 
in, 330, 331. turn'd out, 255, 309. 
 Whifton, Mr. 342, 343, 361. 


» Biſhop of Pet b, abſents from Par- | 
liament, 4. deprived, 45. attends Sir Fobn Fen- 
wick, 112. 


William III. joint Sovereign with Queen Mary, 
(ſee Orange) 2. his Favour to Benthink and 
Sidney 3. his firſt Miniſtry 4. his Speech 5, 7. 

ws jealous of the Whigs 8, 9. propoſes 
| — the Dutcheſs of Hanover in the Succeſ- 
fion 9. joint Sovereign of 3 the To 

Miniſtry there 14. the Whigs ous im 

21. refuſes his aſſent to ho Corporation Act 

23. takes in Tories, 24, 26. the Adminiſtra- 

tion in the Queen in his abſence, 26, 28. his 
Diſcourſe to Dr. Burnet, 27, 28, wounded by 
a Cannon-Ball, 29 33. gains the Battle of the 

- Boyne, 30, 32. 2 to onate him, 29. 
beſieges Limerick, and forced to raiſe the Siege, 

30, 32. his equal Temper, 33, 34, 35- goes 


to a Congreſs of Princes at the Hague, 42. 


- 
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” 


"his Character, 17. loſes the 


331, 376. 8 
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| yandeeduſſen, Blenipotentiary at Gertruydemberg, 329. 


changes his Miniſtry in Scotland, 43. fills the 
vacant Sees, 44> 45» Ireland reduced, 47. 
ſupports Savoy, 42, 549 fond of the Dutch, 50, 
careleſs in ſigning apers, 52, his Breach with 
the Princeſs of Denmark, 53. loſes Namur at the 
Battle of Steenkirk, 56,57 ,59. refuſes his aſſent to 
the Triennial Bill, 62. es in Whigs, 63, 72. 
grows unpopular, 64, 65 loſes the Battle of 
Landen, ibid, 66, leaves Church-Afﬀairs to the 
Queen, 68, founds the William and Mary Col- 
lege in Virginia, 69,70, 74. ſends a Fleet to 
protect Spain, 74, 75. another to bombard the 
French Coaſt, 76. his Grief for Queen Mary's 
death, 80. a Deſign to aſſaſſinate him, 86. re- 
conciled to the Princeſs of Denmark, 87, ap- 
gg Lords Juſtices. ibid. $8. takes Namur, 
89, 90. a Conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate him and 
invade England, 96. the Conſpirators ſeized, 
97,, 98. the Invaſion broke, 10a, 103, 112, 
113. ſends a Squadron to the Feſt-Indies, bid. 
concludes a Peace at Ryſwick, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 120. keeps 3000 Men more than were 
provided for by Parliament, 122, ſilences Diſ- 
2 about the Trinity, 124. is oppoſed with 
itterneſs, 127, 128. the Army reduced to 
1000 how modell'd, ibid, his Partition Treaty, 
- 130, 135, loſes the People's AﬀeCtions, 139, 
143. takes in Tories, 140, 241, 147. makes a 
Peace between Denmark and Sweden, 141, 142. 
his Conduct on the King of Spain's Death, 147, 
148, 149. it is very myfterious, 150, 151, 156, 
' owns the Duke of Anjou King of Spain, ibid. is 
reſerved to his Miniſters, 162, 166. recalls his 
Ambaſſador in France, 170, his noble and wiſe 
Speech 17 1. his fall from a Horſe, 174, his 
Sickneſs, 175. his Death, ibid, paſſes the Ab- 
juration AQ in the laſt Hours of his Life, 1) 6. his 
by wap ms 175. Attempts againſt his Grants, 
| 35 362, 3 3. 
Williamſn ſeized going over to King mes II. 
22, 8 | 
Wirtembere, Duke of, 269. | 
Wiſmar, Siege of, raiſed, 547. © 
Wolfembuttle, Duke of, 141, 168, 186, 187, his 
Daughter marries K. Charles of Spain, 287. 
Wratiſlaw, Count, 229. | | 
Wright, 51 Nathan, Lord Keeper, 141, 226, diſ- 
miſs'd, 255. | 
nyebe, Sit Cyril, one of the Lords Juſtices in Fre- 
land, 69. wy | | 


| Z 


Abor, Count, ſent to the King of _— 
| 289. 


Zeiher, 236, 


Zell, Duke of, 42, 127, 134, 142, 186. 
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